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87,  265,  267.  394.  469,  507.  <I9 
Street  Lighting.  .19.  60,  75,  79.  81,  i#,  144* 
171,  173,  175.  181,  *2o6,  233,  237,  251, 
267.  *282,  325.  *382,  398,  400,  429,  462. 

♦463,  468,  515 
Street  Planning. . .  127,  231,  *2oA  300,  *356, 

*JW>  *379»  379.  *437,  *439,  453.  466 

Street  Signs  77*  349.  5*5 

Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  Industrial,  Mu- 
nicipal and  Social  Conditions 

♦198,  222,  231,  241,  *28i,  405,  485,  487,  501 
Taxation  ..27,  119,  169,  181,  198,  232,  257, 

259.  335,  343,  371,  415,  499.  503 

Theatre,  Cooperative *444 

Tobacco,  Regulating  Use  of 288 

Town  and  Village 4.  35,    55 

Traffic  and  Transportation 

3.  32,  53,  55.  "5.  169.  203.  *2I5,  241,  244, 

281,  345,  382,  414,  415 

Tree  Planting  and  Preservation 

73*  77.  83,  115,  177,  242,  310,  314,  413, 

♦440,  517 

Tuberculosis,  Campaign  Against 343 

Unemployment  Problem  173,  412 

Universities  and  Public  Service 411,  503 

Village  Growth  *i85,  *i86,  302 

Vocational  Education  and  Guidance 

155,  171.  243,  244,  343,  415,  417.  503 

Voting  Systems 343 

Water  Company's  Liability 115 

Water  Fronts... 33,  38,  73*  "O.   135,  145. 

*2I0,  236,  334,  414,  458 
Water  Meters. . .  .46,  81,  177,  326,  349,  429,  474 

Water  Pipes,  Geaning 140,  353 

Water  Power 138 

Water  Rates  347,  474 

Water  Supply  and  Water  Works 

46,   71.   75.  83,   138,   I40,    144,   194,  *200f 

251,  253.  *277,  326,  329,  345,  *356,  *37i, 

*384,  387,  389,  390,  *4<56  474 

Water  Waste 142 

Weights  and  Measures 119 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It 

„r.   _,       „  51,  133,  206,  298,  398 

Window  Boxes  223 

Women,  Civic  Work  of 52,  60,  92,  *Xf7 

Grinnell.  Iowa *446        St  Joseph,  Mo 167 

Toplin,   Mo 157        St.   Lotus,  Mo 157 

"Kansas  City.  Mo....  167        Salisbury,  N.  C *196 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  405       Springfield,  Mo 167 

Pasadena,    Cal 157 
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Editorial  Comment 


Expert  Advice  a  Real  Economy 

To  know  and  admit  one's  limitations  is 
to  take  a  long  step  on  the  road  to  progress. 
That  there  are  things  which  he  cannot  do, 
the  successful  business  man  realizes  even 
more  surely  perhaps  than  he  knows  what  he 
can  do.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
his  success  is  his  ability  to  find  men  to  do 
what  he  cannot  do — and  his  willingness  to 
have  them  do  it.  The  acknowledgment  of 
a  limitation  thus  becomes  a  far  more  valu- 
able asset  than  an  abundance  of  misdirected 
energy. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  individual  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  affairs,  how  much 
more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  city !  If  graft  has  cost  its  thou- 
sands, inefficiency  has  cost  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

*     * 

In  public  works  a  constant  source  of  ex- 
travagance is  that  of  misfitting  the  expen- 
diture to  the  need.  The  highway  officials 
of  many  a  city,  town  or  village  plod  along 
for  years  in  the  ruts  of  predecessors,  ex- 
pending the  yearly  funds  in  the  habitual 
ways.  Comes  suddenly  a  demand  for  street 
improvements,  and  special  funds  are  pro- 
vided therefor.  When  they  are  ample — and 
especially  when  they  are  borrowed  moneys 
— the  work  done  is  frequently  of  a  char- 
acter extravagant  in  first  cost  and  without 
compensating  reductions  of  maintenance 
costs.  When  the  funds  are  insufficient,  or 
are  parsimoniously  expended — as  is  usually 
the  case  with  yearly  levies— work  of  too 
small  first  cost  is  attempted  in  order  to 
"make  a  record"  or  to  "make  the  results  go 
around,"  and  subsequent  repairs  or  renew- 


als more  than  offset  any  saving  in  original 
expenditures. 

Instances  are  familiar  to  all  where  stone 
block  pavements  have  been  laid  at  a  cost  of 
three  or  four  dollars  per  square  yard  when 
sheet  asphalt  or  brick  at  half  the  cost  not 
only  would  have  answered  in  the  first  place, 
but  later  actually  was  put  in  to  replace  the 
stone  blocks.  Equally  familiar  are  the 
cases  of  macadam  laid  only  to  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  within  a  short  period  by  a 
more  enduring  pavement.  In  such  cases  the 
actual  extravagance  of  the  misfit  may  not 
have  been  publicly  expressed  in  figures,  but 
it  nevertheless  existed  and  was  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers. 

*  * 
Existing  organizations  developed  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  a 
municipality,  or  of  a  department  thereof, 
may  be  suddenly  loaded  with  extraordinary 
work,  such  as  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
from  a  bond  issue  for  certain  improve- 
ments. The  usual  tendency  is  to  attempt  to 
handle  the  work  by  simply  enlarging  the 
existing  machine  by  the  addition  of  subor- 
dinate units  to  it,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  already  employed.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, what  should  be  done  is  so  to  reor- 
ganize the  whole  department  that  efficiency 
and  the  lowest  possible  "overhead  charges" 
on  all  the  work  may  be  assured.  If  the  or- 
ganization of  a  department  is  poor,  and  if 
the  overhead  charges  are  too  high,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  costs  of  the 
work  itself  will  be  extravagant,  even  if  its 
quality  is  all  that  it  should  be. 

Men  there  are  available,  expert  and  ca- 
pable of  advising  to  the  profit  of  munici- 
palities as  to  proper  organization  for  work 
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to  be  done ;  proper  selection  of  methods  and 
materials;  proper  design,  plans  and  speci- 
fications; and  proper  inspection,  supervi- 
sion and  accounting  or  recording  of  expen- 
ditures and  of  details  of  the  work  done. 
No  considerable  improvement — whether  it 
be  for  water  supply,  sewerage,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  or  paving  or  other  work  re- 
quiring the  expert  training  of  the  consult- 
ing engineer,  architect  or  city  planner — 
should  be  undertaken  without  advice  from 
one  or  more  of  them.  Such  men  are  not 
only  trained  in  the  principles  underlying 
the  work,  but  are  experienced  in  the  solu- 
tion of  its  problems.  They  have  actually 
met  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  re- 
appear to  each  local  authority  in  one  form 
or  another  when  new  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken. Their  knowledge  of  the  past  difficul- 
ties of  themselves  and  of  others,  their  skill 
and  ingenuity,  tempered  by  outside  training 
and  experience,  will  prove  valuable  com- 
plements to  those  of  the  local  authority, 
broaden  his  viewpoint  and  aid  his  judg- 
ment. 

Such  assistance  is  worth  its  cost,  even 
though  the  latter  stands  out,  a  separate  item 
in  the  accounts  of  expenditures,  "like  a  sore 
finger."  The  "sore  finger"  is  well  worth 
having  if  thereby  a  more  serious  infection 
of  the  whole  body  is  averted. 

Most  municipal  engineers  have  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  competent  advice — 
though  there  are,  regrettably,  still  a  few 
who  seem  to  consider  it  a  shameful  confes- 
sion on  their  part  to  accept  such  outside 
assistance.  But  the  public  generally  still 
needs  to  be  educated  to  the  real  value  of 
employing  experts  to  assist  their  local  au- 
thorities on  frequent  occasions.  Such  edu- 
cation is  in  progress,  as  is  apparent;  but 
the  local  engineers  themselves  need,  for 
their  own  as  well  as  for  the  public  interest, 
to  assist  in  the  matter  by  encouraging  the 
engagement  of  competent  advisers,  show- 
ing the  value  of  their  employment,  and 
demonstrating  to  the  public  the  remarkable 
evolution  of  the  profession  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  branches  or  specialties. 

In  many  cases  where  public  work  has 
been  undertaken  without  advice  and  super- 
vision from  a  competent  engineer  indepen- 
dent enough  to  be  able  to  render  unpreju- 
diced service,  an  expert  has  been  called  for 
later  to  help  the  local  officials  "out  of  the 


hole"  in  which  they  have  put  themselves. 
This  emphasizes  another  important  axiom 
— that  the  expert  should  be  brought  in  early 
in  the  game.  He  can  be  generally  employed 
to  advantage  when  the  raising  of  funds  is 
first  considered.  By  his  advice  then,  unjus- 
tifiable mistakes  of  financing  can  be  pre- 
vented and  fifty-year  bonds  for  macadam 
surfaces  avoided.  He  should  unquestion- 
ably be  availed  of  in  planning  the  organi- 
zation of  the  forces  for  surveying,  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  work,  and  he  will  be 
not  only  convenient  but  valuable  in  helping 
to  solve  the  unforeseen,  but  inevitable, 
problems  that  come  up  during  the  produc- 
tion of  results  themselves. 

In  small  towns  lacking  regular  engineers, 
when  some  important  improvement  is  con- 
templated and  funds  therefor  are  provided, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  contractor  will 
make  what  appears  to  be  a  very  liberal 
offer.  He  will  propose  that  the  work  be 
placed  in  his  hands  for  what  seems  to  the 
town  officials  and  to  the  public  to  be  a  rea- 
sonably low  figure,  and  that  he  will  "do  all 
the  necessary  engineering  free  of  charge." 
The  absence  of  written  specifications  for 
the  work,  the  apparent  saving  of  time  in 
preparation  and  in  getting  at  the  work 
itself,  and  the  apparent  retention  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  officials  of  authority  over 
the  work,  are  pleasing  to  the  latter  and  in- 
dicate to  them  a  relief  from  the  dreaded 
"red  tape"  of  the  consulting  engineer,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "saving"  of  the  engi- 
neer's fees.  Something  seems  to  be  obtain- 
able for  nothing.  Later  it  all  too  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  call  in  an  engineer 
(or  even  three)  to  arbitrate  disputes  be- 
tween the  contractor  and  the  town  officials, 
or  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  then  be  pos- 
sible, the  mistakes  of  improper  planning, 
and  in  the  end  the  results  are  less  satis- 
factory than  were  expected.  The  "saving" 
of  expense  can  generally  be  shown  to  have 
been  imaginary  only,  for  lack  of  competi- 
tion naturally  results  in  an  improper  price 
being  paid  for  the  quality  of  work  done. 

In  short,  from  the  start  the  competent 
and  independent  expert  will  be  able  to  as- 
sist the  local  authorities,  whether  lay  or 
professional,  to  fit  the  expenditure  to  the 
need  in  a  manner  more  efficient  and  more 
satisfactory  than  could  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected. 
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Suburban,  Interurban  and  Rural  Roads 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Classification  of  Public  Highways  and  the 

Proper  Division  of  Expenditures  for  Construction  and 

Maintenance — Supporting  Areas  of  Cities 

By  W.  A.  McLean,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Provincial  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  Ontario 


LOCAL  self-government  through  muni- 
cipal organization  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  in  nurturing  an  in- 
telligent, progressive,  self-reliant  people. 
A  lively  interest  in  their  local  affairs — such 
as  roads,  drainage  and  education — creates 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  knowledge 
of  government  that  shows  itself  in  the 
home  life  and  in  the  higher  statesmanship 
of  a  people.  It  is  my  personal  observation, 
under  many  conditions,  that  the  fullest  re- 
sponsibility for  local  self-government  meets 
a  ready  response  from  all  the  best  citizen- 
ship, and  has  its  reward  in  the  greater  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation. 

A  central  government  of  province  or  na- 
tion, therefore,  should  not  do  for  the  people 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  A  cen- 
tral government  has  enough  to  do  with  its 


revenues  in  ways  that  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  local  self-government,  without  diffusing 
its  energies  upon  matters  which  private  en- 
terprise or  local  organization  should  con- 
trol. 

It  follows  that  the  central  administration 
should,  within  bounds  of  equity  and  magni- 
tude, allot  to  municipal  bodies  the  necessary 
authority  to  control  matters  within  munici- 
pal scope,  rather  than  to  retain  or  absorb 
them.  If  given  efficient  means  of  organi- 
zation for  road  purposes,  local  authorities 
can  do  much  in  the  way  of  raising  money 
and  directing  the  expenditure  toward  effec- 
tive road  maintenance  and  betterment. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  in  our  own 
and  other  countries  has  indicated  that  a 
complete  system  of  good  roads  cannot  be 
created    by   local    organization    alone.     In 
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eastern  Canada  the  main  roads  were  opened 
and  improved  by  the  central  governments, 
or  were  constructed  by  toll  road  companies. 
The  same  was  true  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  in  the  revival  of  road-building 
there,  roads  are  being  built  or  are  being 
subsidized  by  state  governments.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land the  existing  main  roads  were  con- 
structed by  turnpike  trusts;  they  later 
passed  to  counties  with  an  imperial  subsidy 
for  maintenance,  but  national  influence  is 
now  being  restored.  In  France  the  great 
system  of  national  highways  was  built  and 
is  maintained  by  the  state,  while  through 
subsidies  the  influence  of  the  Department 
of  Bridges  and  Roads  is  extended  to  the 
departmental  and  communal  roads.  In  Ger- 
many the  roads  were  built  as  military  high- 
ways by  the  central  government. 

The  maintenance  of  main  roads,  as  with 
construction,  has  received  and  is  receiving 
the  support  of  the  central  governments. 
In  the  older  countries  of  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  the  main  roads  have 
long  since  been  built,  and  the  present  large 
expenditures  of  central  authorities  is  al- 
most entirely  for  maintenance,  and  it  is  for 
road  maintenance  that  their  finely  organ- 
ized engineering  corps  are  retained.  Cen- 
tral governments  should  exercise  a  control- 
ling hand  in  the  maintenance  of  main  roads 
which  they  have  built  or  largely  subsidized. 

Road  Classification 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  muni- 
cipal responsibility  should  be  encouraged, 
there  is  a  point  at  which,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain results,  the  influence  of  a  central 
authority  must  bear  directly  upon  road  ad- 
ministration. A  consideration  of  the  clas- 
sification of  roads  will  assist  in  determining 
the  point  at  which  the  forces  of  a  central 
administration  should  be  applied. 

Roads  should  be  built  to  meet  the  needs 
of  traffic.  For  example,  there  are  roads 
which,  lightly  traveled,  by  an  initial  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000  a  mile,  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  ten  years:  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  other  roads  which,  because 
of  heavy  traffic,  demand  an  outlay  of  $1,000 
per  mile  annually  for  maintenance  alone. 
For  this  reason,  roads  admit  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  traffic  for  purposes  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  revenue  and 
administration.    They  must  be  constructed 


and  maintained  adequately;  revenue  must, 
in  equity,  be  derived  from  those  who  are 
benefited  and  organization  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  work. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 
classification  suggested  in  the  1914  Report 
of  the  Public  Roads  and  Highways  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  just  published.  While 
this  diagram  and  the  following  recommen- 
dations from  the  Report  have  special  ref- 
erence to  conditions  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
offered  may  be  of  some  value  in  other  Ca- 
nadian provinces  and  in  the  United  States. 

Cities  and  Suburban  Roads 

The  opinion  is  frequently  advanced  in  the 
cities  that  the  provision  and  support  of  good 
roads  should  fall  upon  the  farmer,  inas- 
much as  he  must  use  them  to  market  his 
products.  The  farmer,  however,  is  fully 
justified  in  maintaining  that  the  cities  are 
equally  interested  in  the  roads  over  which 
their  food  supplies  reach  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  city  and  country  are  necessary 
to  each  other,  with  the  advantage  somewhat 
on  the  farmer's  side;  for  while  he  could 
manage  without  the  city,  the  city  could  not 
exist  without  him. 

About  each  city  there  exists  a  belt  of 
rural  territory  which  is  knit  to  it  in  the 
closest  fashion.  Much  of  the  city's  food  is 
grown  in  this  belt;  more  would  be  if  the 
means  of  communication  were  better. 
Sundry  industries,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  city,  are  prosecuted  in  this  area.  The 
residents  for  some  miles  out  are  valuable 
customers  of  the  city's  shops.  In  every  way 
the  city  stands  to  gain  by  the  equipping  of 
this  belt  with  a  system  of  roads  able  to 
carry  a  heavy  traffic  with  speed  and  econ- 
omy. The  speed  of  the  motor  bus  and  mo- 
tor truck  would  extend  the  city's  influence 
— that  is,  the  area  from  which  it  could  draw 
food  and  direct  trade.  Opportunities  would 
be  afforded  for  a  specially  beneficial  devel- 
opment, the  rapid  moving  of  workers  out 
into  the  countryside  after  their  daily  task 
is  over.  It  is  understood  that  in  Belgium 
one-third  of  the  industrial  workers  live  out- 
side of  the  towns,  cultivating  small  holdings 
of  land,  under  conditions  of  health  which 
surpass  those  of  residents  in  the  crowded 
streets.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  city's 
food  supply  alone,  the  improvement  of  the 
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Suggested  Classification  of 

PERMANENT  ROADS 

Province  of  Ontario 


Small  town 
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Village  <v. 


Suburban  roads  are  shown  t/7us...._ 
Interurban  roads  are  shown  thus.= 

Rural  roads  are  shown  thus 

Extent  of  suburban  area  will  largely 
depend  on  population  of  city  and  be 
determined  by  Highways  Depart- 
ment after  having  received  views 
of  County  and  City. 
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roads  is  of  great  importance  to  the  town 
dwellers. 

Economically  speaking,  distances  are 
measured  by  time,  and  if  men  trespass  too 
much  on  the  early  morning  hours  in  order 
to  reach  distant  markets,  nature  makes  her 
claim  on  them  later  on.  If  the  constant, 
regular  supply  to  city  markets  is  limited  to 
points,  say,  two  hours  therefrom,  it  would 
mean  leaving  the  farm  at  6  A.  M.  in  order 
to  be  on  the  market  stand  at  8  A.  M.  It  is 
easy  to  realize,  therefore,  that  by  cheap 
motors  and  good  roads  the  supply  area  can 
be  greatly  enlarged,  as  compared  with  the 
present  districts  surrounding  most  cities,  in 
which  supplies  are  sent  into  town  by  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  on  indifferent  roads.  Fur- 
ther, the  widening  of  the  belt  means  en- 
hancing the  profits  per  acre,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer. 

Again,  the  countryside  has  suffered  for 
several  decades  from  certain  inevitable  de- 
velopments. Forty  years  ago  a  considerable 
amount  of  industrial  work  was  carried  on 
in  nearly  every  small  town,  in  nearly  every 
village,  and,  indeed,  in  many  rural  com- 
munities too  small  to  aspire  to  the  name 
and  style  of  village.  This  caused  a  whole- 
some diversity  of  industry,  increased  the 
interest  of  country  life,  and  was  in  most 
respects  a  beneficial  social  influence.  The 
march  of  progress  has  swept  that  state  of 
things  away.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is 
toward  centralization.  Those  small  indus- 
tries, which  meant  much  to  the  small  towns, 
have  been  absorbed  into  those  operating  in 
larger  centers.  The  countryside  must  spe- 
cialize in  farming.  Why,  then,  should 
cities — to  a  certain  extent  built  up  by  rural 
districts,  which  have  lost  taxable  property 
to  those  cities — not  be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  the  road  system  by  which  both 
benefit  ? 

With  regard  to  the  financial  measures 
necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  these 
special  roads,  the  Highways  Commissioners 
of  Ontario  see  no  reason  why  the  support 
given  by  the  cities  should  not  be  as  general 
as,  or  on  equal  terms  with,  that  given  by 
rural  municipalities.  The  proportions  of 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  several  parties  con- 
cerned in  these  roads,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  as  follows: 


Construction 
Maintenance 


City 

33*% 


County 
33te% 


Pminnc  e 
33^% 


Should  the  cost  exceed  $10,000  a  mile,  the 
excess  should  be  levied  as  a  local  improve- 
ment tax.  The  funds  provided  by  the  cities 
should  be  expended  solely  on  roads  within 
their  own  suburban  areas. 

Supporting  Areas  of  Cities 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  urban 
supporting  areas  of  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  If  each  of  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation were  to  confine  its  purchases  of  Ca- 
nadian-grown foods  to  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, the  area  required  for  its  support  would 
be  substantially  as  shown. 

It  is  not  advanced  by  the  Commission 
that  the  "suburban  area'*  referred  to  in  the 
classification  of  roads  should  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  area  of  food  supply  or 
"supporting  area."  Such  an  area  is  prob- 
ably too  great  to  meet  conditions  of  actual 
practice,  but  it  is  of  use  as  representing 
an  extreme  standard  of  measurement. 

It  is  well  known  that  cities  are  not,  even 
in  the  matter  of  home-grown  products,  sup- 
ported altogether  by  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhoods. Thus,  for  example,  while  pota- 
toes are  an  excellent  crop  in  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick  potatoes  are  quoted  throughout 
the  year  on  local  markets.  The  reason  for 
this,  of  course,  is  that  in  point  of  time  and 
cost  the  New  Brunswick  potato-grower  is 
actually  nearer  the  Ontario  markets  than 
are  the  Ontario  growers  themselves.  Un- 
der present  conditions  farmers  within  com- 
paratively short  distances  of  large  consum- 
ing centers  are  unable  to  take  up  diversified 
farming  to  the  extent  that  they  would  if 
they  could  market  their  produce  readily  as 
it  ripened.  Thus  farmers  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  centers  of  population  may  be  found 
devoted  to  grain  crops  only,  because  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  growing 
of  crops  requiring  immediate  marketing,  or 
because  he  finds  that  the  time  consumed  on 
the  road  to  market  and  back  makes  the  cost 
of  production  on  these  classes  of  foods 
relatively  higher  than  it  is  on  other  crops 
which  keep  longer  and  can  be  marketed 
when  his  time  is  worth  less.  Thus,  while 
it  is  true  that  our  cities  do  not,  at  present, 
draw  all  their  food  from  immediate  terri- 
tory, it  would  seem  that  the  most  potent 
influence  in  preventing  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  the  heretofore  inadequate 
means  of  local  transportation  in  marketing. 

Improvement    in    these    facilities   would. 
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however,  induce  the  abandoning,  by  nearby 
fanners,  of  low-priced  crops  which  have 
heretofore  carried  the  bonus  of  cheap  mar- 
keting, for  high-priced  crops  upon  which 
marketing  charges  will  decrease  as  the  far- 
mer is  brought  closer  to  his  market. 

Then,  again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
some  districts  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  certain  products,  such  as 
fruits,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  prop- 
erly expected  to  specialize  in  the  production 
of  these  commodities.  This  factor  has  its 
effect  in  altering  any  general  calculations 
that  may  be  made  for  cities  and  their  sup- 
porting area  as  a  whole.  Taking  the  case 
of  any  one  supporting  area,  however,  while 
a  certain  proportion  of  farmers  would  be 
producers  of  some  special  commodity  for 
distant  consumers,  on  the  other  hand  a  cer- 
tain proportion  would  be  relieved  from  pro- 
ducing for  the  local  centers  by  the  fact  of 
imports  from  distant  producers,  and,  while 
it  is  not  held  that  these  two  proportions 
would  balance  each  other,  yet  they  would 
tend  to  make  any  discrepancy  in  the  general 
calculation  less  noticeable. 

In  all,  calculations  have  been  made  for 
the  twenty-one  largest  centers  in  Ontario. 
The  results  appear  in  the  following  table: 

Population  Total  Supporting 

Name  of  City      (Census,  1911)  Area  (Sq.  Miles) 

Toronto   376,538  1676.8 

Ottawa  87,062  621.25 

Hamilton   81,969  730.84 

London  46,300  326.18 

Brantford    21,132  161.82 

Kingston    18,874  126.77 

Peterboro 18,360  148.49 

Windsor  17,829  119.98 

Berlin    15,106  104.28 

Guelph    15,175  97.95 

St.  Thomas 14,054  79.98 

Stratford   12,946  75.71 

Owen  Sound...  12,558  09.67 

St.  Catharines.  12,484  10T.76 

Chatham 10,770  60.35 

Gait  10,299  68.04 

Sarnia  9,947  80.21 

Belleville   9,876  63.88 

Brockville   9,374  73.21 

Woodstock 9,320  53.69 

Niagara  Falls..      9,248  69.56 

The  results  given  in  the  above  table  are 
based  upon  calculations  in  which  both  the 
general  items  of  food  entering  into  the  die- 
tary of  the  average  family,  and  the  yield 
of  these  items  in  the  various  districts  re- 
spectively, for  which  estimates  are  pre- 
sented, have  been  taken  into  account.  The 
"average  family"  was  taken,  consisting  of 


five  members.  There  was  then  worked  out 
the  acreage  required  to  supply  the  various 
food  items  appearing.  The  total  area  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  fifty  people  for 
one  year  was  thus  found  to  be  109.14  acres. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  acreage  provides 
only  the  amounts  of  each  kind  of  food 
grown  locally  and  consumed  by  the  unit  of 
hfty  people  in  one  year  and  no  account  is 
taken  whatever  of  other  foods,  such  as  im- 
ported fruits,  etc.,  which  are  consumed  in 
addition.  The  109.14  acres  thus  represents 
the  area  required  to  provide  home-grown 
products  only.  It  is  to  be  further  noted 
that  this  acreage  represents  only  the  net 
area  required,  and  this  whole  area  of  land 
would  need  to  be  cultivated  to  provide  the 
required  amount  of  food.  In  the  case  of 
each  area  for  which  a  calculation  was 
made,  therefore,  account  was  taken  of  the 
proportion  between  cultivated  or  producing 
land  and  total  acreage. 

Interurban  Roads 

In  dealing  with  interurban  roads  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  motor.  The  great- 
est asset  of  some  European  countries  is 
their  scenery;  it  attracts  tourists,  and  the 
money  they  spend  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  community.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  tendency  to  reach  summer  resorts  by 
motor  is  increasing,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  that,  with  a  system  of  main  arteries 
penetrating  country  regions  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  a  more  important  tour- 
ist traffic  would  be  developed.  This  traffic 
is  of  little  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  in- 
tervening districts  traversed;  it  throngs 
the  roads,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
rapid  driving,  with  its  accompanying  nui- 
sances, of  which  the  dust  evil  is  but  one. 
However,  the  traffic  is  of  great  value  to 
the  summer  resort  region,  which  would  be 
the  goal  of  most  of  these  hurrying  way- 
farers, and  the  interests  of  such  regions 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the 
more  strictly  farming  districts. 

Along  the  interurban  roads  many  persons 
will  pass  who  do  not  live  in  the  municipali- 
ties in  which  they  are  situated.  This  is 
perfectly  natural;  from  time  immemorial 
the  King's  highway  has  been  for  the  use  of 
the  traveler,  regardless  of  his  residence. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  see  that  the 
burdens  of   constructing   and   maintaining 
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such  a  road  are  equitably  adjusted,  so  as  not 
to  impose  an  undue  proportion  of  them  on 
the  people  of  the  locality.  Indeed,  if  meas- 
ures of  this  sort  are  not  taken,  the  situation 
will  work  itself  out.  and  disadvantageous!}' 
to  all  concerned;  for  the  motorists  will 
search  out  and  appropriate  to  their  use  the 
best  stretches,  and  there  will  be  motor 
routes  which  at  once  will  give  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  motorists  and  inflict  a  sense  of 
injury  upon  the  farmers  and  ratepayers 
along  them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  road  which  consti- 
tutes an  artery  of  this  sort  is  not  exclu- 
sively an  affair  for  the  traveler  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  a  series  of  links — market  roads 
necessary  for  the  needs  of  local  people,  and 
it  will  be  the  strictly  local  road  for  those 
who  dwell  along  it.  In  short,  it  discharges 
functions  at  once  local,  provincial,  and  in 
some  cases  even  national,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  demands  assistance  from  more 
than  local  administrations.  The  Highways 
Commission  of  Ontario  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing division  of  expenditures  for  inter- 
urban  roads  (to  cost  not  exceeding  $12,000 
per  mile  for  construction,  and  revenue  from 
motor  fees  to  supply  one-half  of  provincial 
aid): 

County  Province 

Construction 33*&r/o  66%% 

Maintenance 60%  40% 

Rural  Roads 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  im- 
pending a  revolution  in  farm  operations. 
Two  centuries  ago  or  less  the  European 
farmer  used  the  pack-horse  to  take  his 
products  to  market.  A  revolution  in 
methods  occurred,  and  he  came  to  employ 
wagons,  which  were  hauled  along  roads 
much  better  than  the  tracks  his  ancestors 
had  known.  The  self-propelled  vehicle  has 
come  to  stay,  and  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  good  roads  in  some  part 
depends  upon  a  recognition  of  that  fact. 
Indeed,  the  motor,  to  no  small  extent,  cre- 
ates the  problem,  for  it  has  proved  so  de- 
structive to  main  highways  which  resisted 
the  wear  and  tear  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
that  means  must  be  devised  to  guard  against 
a  deterioration  which  now  proceeds  with  a 
rapidity  formerly  unknown.  Opportunities 
as  well  as  difficulties  are  created  by  this 
new  method  of  transportation.     It  prevents 


some,  at  least,  of  the  features  essential  to 
profitable  use  by  farmers;  it  conveys  loads 
of  a  size  so  moderate  that  a  single  farm  can 
furnish  one  or  more  than  one,  yet  so  large 
as  to  out-class  the  old  horse-drawn  wagon : 
it  requires,  not  specialized  tracks,  like  rail- 
way, but  a  common  highway,  albeit  im- 
proved to  a  standard  within  the  reach  of 
the  community;  it  is  free  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  traffic  adjustment  which  have 
made  the  conduct  of  railways  a  business  by 
itself,  and  a  peculiarly  difficult  business. 
In  short,  it  is  an  individualistic  method  of 
transportation,  and  this  commends  itself  to 
farming,  the  most  independent  and  individ- 
ualistic occupation  in  the  world.  Already 
there  are  cheap  motor  cars  and  trucks  to 
be  obtained ;  the  farmer  of  to-day  can  pro- 
cure one  of  these  with  as  little  straining  of 
his  resources  as  his  grandfather  could  a  top 
buggy;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
a  further  lowering  of  the  price.  In  this 
beneficent  revolution,  good  roads  must  play 
a  necessary  and  important  part. 

Increasing  attention  must  be  given,  not 
only  to  the  important  market  roads,  but 
also  to  the  township  roads,  those  gravel  or 
earth  highways  which  pass  the  doors  of  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  and  afford  them 
access  to  the  county  or  market  roads,  which 
lead  to  the  centers  where  they  sell  their 
products  and  make  their  purchases.  In 
Ontario  these  township  roads  are  estimated 
at  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  highways. 

It  is  proposed  that  township  councils 
should  provide  for  and  control  the  roads 
of  local  travel,  with  the  proviso  that  to  en- 
courage better  methods  and  organization 
the  province  will  grant  a  subsidy  of  20  per 
cent  of  their  annual  expenditures  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  years.  Such  aid  should  not, 
however,  be  given  to  townships  until  the 
county  has  assumed  a  system  of  market 
roads;  otherwise,  as  alternative  plans,  they 
might  seriously  interfere  with  the  instal- 
lation of  a  proper  system  of  such  county 
roads.  It  is  felt  that  provision  for  a  system 
of  good  market  roads  in  each  county  is  of 
first  importance  and  that  aid  to  townships 
should  not  be  in  any  way  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  such  roads.  As  to  the  division 
of  cost  for  rural  market  roads,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  60  per  cent  of  both  construction 
and  maintenance  expenses  be  paid  by  the 
county,  and  40  per  cent  by  the  province. 
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LAKE  SHORE  ROAD  NEAR  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  BEFORE  PAVING 


THE    SAME    ROAD    AFTER    PAVING 
An    important   thoroughfare    extending   40   miles   between   Toronto  and   Hamilton 
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Future  Development  and  Maintenance 

In  the  present  circumstances,  the  general 
condition  of  rural  roads  being  so  indiffer- 
ent, interurban  and  market  routes  have  a 
tendency  to  shift,  as  one  stretch  of  road  is 
improved  or  another  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
so  that  the  volume  of  traffic  borne  by  a 
particular  route  is  not  an  absolute  proof 
that  under  a  proper  organization  of  the 
road  system  it  would  not  be  a  main  trav- 
eled road  A  road  census  would  show  what 
amount  of  travel  is  furnished  today  by  a 
given  district,  and  the  channels  which  it 
now  takes;  but  considerations  such  as  the 
density  of  population,  the  productivity  of 
the  land,  railway  construction,  possible  or 
probable  developments,  the  distribution  of 
road-making  material,  and  so  forth,  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

One  such  consideration  is  the  possibility 
of  future  urban  growth  which  will  lead  to 
the  places  concerned  sending  out  and  at- 
tracting to  themselves  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  traffic;  should  this  occur,  the 
place  so  developing  would  need  additional 
market  and  interurban  routes,  striking  out 
from  it  at  varying  angles,  and  in  some  cases 
cutting  diagonally  across  the  present  rec- 
tangular road-patterns.  It  is  suggested 
that  tentative  plans  for  such  diagonal  roads 
be  drawn  up  with  regard  to  certain  promi- 
nent centers,  and  some  arrangement — such 
as  the  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  build- 
ings in  their  track — be  made  to  ensure  the 
possibility  of  their  being  constructed  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  if  need  should  arise  in 
the  future. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ontario  Highways 
Commissioners  that  if  due  care  is  taken  in 
studying  the  situation,  the  county  roads, 
those  taking  care  of  the  heavy  non-local 
traffic,  need  not.  greatly  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole.     Thus  they  view  the 


problem  in  Ontario  as  that  of  bringing  42,- 
500  miles  of  township  roads  to  a  reasonably 
fair  standard,  and  of  fitting  7,500  miles  of 
county  roads  to  bear  the  severe  demands 
made  upon  them. 
The  first  principle  in  connection  with 
road  expenditure  is  that  money  secured  by 
bond  issues  should  only  be  put  into  perma- 
nent roads.  The  future  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  present,  unless  the 
present  creates  something  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  future.  The  maintenance  of  per- 
manent roads  is  made  necessary  through 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, hence  that  burden  should  be  met  by 
the  users.  As  bond  issues  must  eventually 
be  redeemed,  and  as  the  roads  will  wear  out 
and  call  for  renewal  from  time  to  time,  the 
bonds  should  not  run  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  natural  life  of  the  road  with 
proper  maintenance.  It  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  the  bond  should  preferably  be 
redeemed  within  twenty  years,  and  should 
not  exceed  thirty  years. 

Maintenance  would  become  increasingly 
heavy  as  stretch  after  stretch  of  standard 
roadway  came  into  existence ;  from  the  mo- 
ment a  permanent  road  is  constructed,  a 
properly  organized  system  of  repair  and 
upkeep  must  be  applied  to  it  if  the  first 
expense  is  not  to  be  wasted  and  the  project 
to  issue  in  disappointment. 

An  intelligent  system  of  records  and 
cost-keeping  is  a  basic  requirement  in  an 
undertaking  such  as  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  for  the  guidance  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  who  supply  the 
funds.  Economy  of  expenditure,  and  pub- 
lic confidence  and  support,  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  adequate  records  of  work  done, 
with  a  corresponding  and  lucid  statement 
of  expenditure. 
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The  City  Manager  Plan— The  Application  of 
Business  Methods  to  Municipal  Government* 


By  Henry  M.  Waite 

City    Manager,    Dayton,    Ohio 


THE  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Dayton  is  the  application 
of  the  newest  development  in  or- 
ganization to  a  municipality.  The  commis- 
sion is  elected  by  the  people  on  a  non-par- 
tisan and  short  ballot.  The  commissioner 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  is  the 
Mayor.  These  five  commissioners  corre- 
spond to  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpor- 
ation, and  they  select  and  appoint  an  execu- 
tive, who  is  the  City  Manager.  All  the 
functions  of  the  municipal  government 
come  under  the  City  Manager,  outside  of 
the  legislative  functions,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission. 

Under  the  executive  in  Dayton  are  the 
five  operating  departments.  Each  of  these 
departments  is  headed  by  a  director,  and 
each  of  these  directors  is  appointed  by  the 
City  Manager.    They  are: 

Director  of  Public  Safety,  covering  police, 
fire,  weights  and  measures 

Director  of  Service,  who  has  charge  of  the 
water  works,  engineering,  the  construction,  re- 
pairing and  cleaning  of  streets  and  sewers,  the 
collection  of  garbage  and  ashes,  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  public  utilities 

Director  of  Finance,  who  has  under  him  the 
treasurer,  the  accountant,  and  the  purchasing 
agent 

Director  of  Welfare,  having  charge  of  all 
correctional  institutions,  hospitals,  charities, 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreations,  outdoor  relief, 
and  social  betterment  and  all  community  and 
social  features 

Director  of  Law,  who  is  the  city  attorney 

The  appointment  of  these  directors  is  the 
first  step  in  the  application  of  business 
methods  to  municipal  government.  Our 
Director  of  Law  is  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  Dayton.  He  was  on  the  original 
charter  commission  and  had  more  to  do 
than  anyone  else  with  the  drafting  of  the 
charter.  He  accepted  the  position  at  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  own  business. 

The  Director  of  Welfare  was  a  minister. 
He  is  an  executive.    He  was  at  the  head  of 


•  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  Other  City  Officials  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
held  at  Auburn,  June,  1014. 


a  very  large  parish,  and  he  is  a  man  who 
was  doing  a  wonderful  work  outside  of  his 
church.  He  had  made  studies  of  social  con- 
ditions and  social  betterment;  had  traveled 
abroad  and  studied  conditions  in  foreign 
cities,  as  well  as  the  cities  in  this  country, 
and  his  greatest  work  was  being  done  out- 
side of  the  church.  He  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Welfare  and  resigned 
from  his  church. 

The  Director  of  Finance  is  a  man  from 
Dayton  who  had  occupied  in  the  various 
industries  of  Dayton  the  positions  of  ac- 
countant, purchasing  agent,  and  treasurer. 
When  he  was  appointed  he  was  a  member 
of  a  firm  of  public  accountants. 

The  Director  of  Service  is  a  man  from 
out  of  Dayton.  When  it  came  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  various  directors,  the  com- 
mission and  myself  got  together  and  they 
furnished  me  lists  of  the  men  who  they 
thought  had  the  characteristics  and  expe- 
rience to  fill  the  various  positions.  For  the 
position  of  the  Director  of  Service,  how- 
ever, they  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  a 
man  from  out  of  town,  and  so  I  selected  a 
man  who  had  had  large  construction  ex- 
perience, had  been  on  the  new  aqueduct  in 
New  York,  a  man  who  had  studied  muni- 
cipal work,  and  who  had  been  my  principal 
assistant  engineer  in  Cincinnati. 

The  directorship  of  Safety  has  never 
been  filled,  as  we  were  not  able  to  find  the 
right  man,  and  the  City  Manager  is  now 
filling  that  position. 

These  directors,  with  the  City  Manager, 
form  the  staff.  They  meet  every  day  for  an 
hour  and  go  over  the  important  questions 
in  each  department,  the  same  as  would  be 
done  in  a  corporation.  If  there  is  a  divi- 
sion of  ideas  in  these  staff  meetings,  a  vote 
is  taken,  and  while  this  particular  function 
is  not  called  for  in  the  charter,  it  centralizes 
the  entire  organization.  Each  director  is 
responsible  for  his  own  department.  Each 
director  makes  his  own  appointments,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  City  Manager, 
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and  the  question  of  appointments  is  taken 
up  at  the  staff  meetings. 

The  commissioners,  together  with  the 
City  Manager  and  the  Director  of  Finance 
as  secretary,  form  the  sinking  fund  trustees. 
This  brings  all  of  the  finances  of  the  gov- 
ernment inside  of  the  central  organization. 

Municipal  Red  Tape 

I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  there 
has  been  an  awakening  all  over  the  country 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  forms  of  muni- 
cipal government  and  to  the  fact  that  we  our- 
selves, the  voters,  made  the  conditions  what 
they  are.  We  may  be  dissatisfied  at  what 
is  being  accomplished,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  responsible.  We  have  allowed 
innumerable  laws  and  statutes  to  be  passed 
which  surround  municipal  work  with  a  net- 
work of  red  tape,  making  progress  and  ef- 
ficiency impossible.  We,  to  protect  our 
communities  and  ourselves — as  we  thought 
— allowed  these  laws  to  be  passed,  and 
there  we  ended  our  interest  in  municipal 
affairs.  We  elected  people  to  office  and 
then  hampered  them,  then  condemned  them. 
I  have  thought,  since  I  have  been  in  muni- 
cipal work,  that  if  it  was  possible  to  get 
one  of  these  public  jobs  in  the  open  where 
we  could  handle  it  as  our  big  businesses 
are  handled,  most  remarkable  showings 
could  be  made.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  impossible,  due  to  the  network  of  laws 
and  the  attitude  of  the  people,  to  get  ef- 
ficiency rapidly. 

The  municipal  governments  of  American 
cities  may  be  divided  to-day  into  three 
classes:  federal,  commission,  and  commis- 
sion-manager. Take  any  city  organization 
under  the  old  federal  form  and  analyze  it. 
Could  any  man  operate  his  own  private 
business  with  the  organizations  which  we 
have' allowed  in  our  municipal  affairs?  We 
have  here  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  indi- 
viduality— some  departments  run  by  boards 
and  commissions,  some  appointed,  and  some 
elected.  In  a  number  of  our  cities  the  gov- 
ernor may  appoint  some  of  the  boards  or 
commissions. 

Let  us  take  a  comparison  of  our  present 
federal  form  of  government  with  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Suppose  the  stockholders  took  it  into  their 
minds  to  elect  an  auditor,  an  attorney,  a 
treasurer,  another  board  to  look  after  sta- 


tion grounds  and  buildings,  and  another 
board  to  look  after  their  filing  system  and 
keeping  of  records.  Do  you  suppose  the 
present  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road would  remain  in  the  position  ?  Would 
not  the  directors  resign?  Could  you  get  a 
competent  man  to  take  charge  of  the  rail- 
road company  with  such  an  organization 
around  him?  You  cannot  select  men 
trained  in  the  particular  functions  of  gov- 
ernment through  the  ballot.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  manufactur- 
ing plant,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  go 
out  and  ask  neighbors  to  elect  some  one 
whom  they  might  suggest  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. We  shall  not  have  efficient  govern- 
ments until  we  are  able  to  select  from  the 
point  of  efficiency. 

This  is  where  the  commission  form  of 
government  has  proved  inadequate.  The 
voters  have  not  been  able  to  select  trained 
men  to  take  care  of  the  particular  functions 
of  government.  It  is  usually  customary  for 
the  commissioners,  after  election,  to  divide 
the  various  functions  of*  government  among 
themselves.  Under  the  federal  form,  when- 
ever there  is  a  political  overthrow,  the  old 
organization  is  usually  entirely  wiped  out 
and  a  new  one  put  in.  Could  any  private 
business  stand  such  an  operation? 


The  "  Boss"— Official  or  Unofficial 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  built  up  po- 
litical machines,  run  by  a  centralized  power, 
and  we  ourselves  have  allowed  it.  We  have 
not  in  our  governmental  organizations  al- 
lowed for  any  centralized  power,  and  as  we 
know  in  our  own  business  that  centraliza- 
tion is  essential,  the  political  parties  them- 
selves have  centralized  around  a  boss,  and 
we  have  allowed  our  cities  to  be  governed 
by  two  parties — one  party  in  power  and  en- 
trenched, and  the  other  party  on  the  out- 
side waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  become 
entrenched.  Our  idea  of  municipal  reform 
has  been  to  throw  out  one  party  and  put  in 
the  other.  We  have  allowed  these  party 
organizations,  one  in  and  one  out,  to  be 
molded  under  our  very  hands.  Their 
strength  lies  in  organization,  and  the  cen- 
tralized power,  or  boss,  holds  his  organiza- 
tion together  with  the  idea  that  "to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils."  We  often  hear 
that  the  city  manager  is  nothing  more  than 
a  boss,  or  centralized  power.    This  may  be 
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true,  but  the  conditions  are  not  comparable, 
as  under  the  old  form  of  bossism  the  boss 
was  unassailable — he  was  unofficial.  Under 
the  city-manager  form  the  "boss"  is  assail- 
able because  he  is  official,  and,  under  our 
particular  charter  in  Dayton,  the  City  Man- 
ager is  subject  to  recall. 

The  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment does  away  with  the  conditions 
which  have  in  the  past  hampered  and  made 
impossible  efficiency  under  the  old  forms 
of  government.  You  have  a  commission 
elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot,  which  be- 
comes the  board  of  directors  or  the  legis- 
lative body.  They  select  the  administrative 
officer  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  administrative  func- 
tions. His  success  depends  upon  his  fitness 
and  general  capability.  He  selects  men  who 
have  been  specially  trained  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  in  this  selection  he  is  not  ham- 
pered by  political  promises.  I  cannot  tell 
you  to-day  the  political  faith  of  any  of  the 
men  I  have  appointed  since  I  have  been  in 
Dayton.  "Party"  and  "politics"  are  simply 
left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

The  general  awakening  of  the  American 
Republic  to  our  municipal  affairs  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  best  signs  we  have  had, 
because  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  start 
at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  In  foreign 
cities,  the  municipal  governments  were  the 
original  governments  which  spread  into 
provinces,  and  the  provinces  into  the  na- 
tions. In  this  country  it  has  been  the  re- 
verse. It  started  with  our  national  govern- 
ment and  worked  into  states,  and  then 
cities.  Now  we  are  proceeding  to  build  up 
our  municipal  governments. 

Preparing  the  People  for  the  Change 

There  is  such  an  awakening  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of 
municipal  government  that  we  fear  that  too 
many  will  be  rushing  into  improved  forms 
before  the  people  are  ready.  Dayton  was 
well  prepared  for  the  change.  Over  two 
years  ago  there  was  started,  through  pub- 
lic subscription,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  It  made  impartial  investigations 
into  each  department  of  the  city,  and 
worked  up  a  wonderful  fund  of  data  and 
caused  many  beneficial  changes;  it  was 
constructive  in  its  attitude,  not  destructive. 


This  is  the  same  procedure  that  is  carried 
on  in  business  corporations,  but  which  has 
never  been  generally  followed  in  our  muni- 
cipal governments. 

The  people  of  a  community  must  be  edu- 
cated up  to  a  change.  A  few  people  can- 
not rise  in  their  wrath  and  make  it  alone. 
A  municipal  bureau  of  research  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  mind  for  three  rea- 
sons: first,  it  compiles  data  which  show 
the  people  the  necessity  of  a  change;  sec- 
ond, after  the  change  has  occurred,  the  in- 
formation and  experience  of  the  bureau  are 
necessary  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
government;  third,  the  information  which 
the  bureau  has  gathered  together  is  neces- 
sary as  a  basis  of  comparison,  after  the  new 
government  has  been  established,  so  that 
the  new  can  be  compared  with  the  old. 

There  is  a  general  idea  through  the  coun- 
try that  Dayton  did  not  start  the  campaign 
for  the  change  of  government  until  after 
the  high  water.  This  is  not  true.  This  re- 
search had  been  started  a  year  before,  and 
a  committee  was  organized  in  January  to 
determine  upon  the  method  of  procedure. 
Undoubtedly  the  high  water  caused  the 
people  to  be  drawn  closer  together,  and 
aided  in  the  rapid  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  change  of  government 
since  the  flood.  We  have  one  organization 
in  Dayton  (the  Greater  Dayton  Associa- 
tion) which  comprises  about  7,000  people 
— this  out  of  a  population  of  125,000 — and 
it  is  heart  and  soul  behind  the  new  charter. 
In  addition  to  that,  during  the  campaign 
there  was  built  up  from  a  regular  ward  and 
precinct  organization  a  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee, which  is  used  as  an  educational  or- 
ganization to  get  information  to  the  people. 
This  educational  matter  was  gotten  up  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  This 
same  organization  got  the  people  to  the 
polls. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  con- 
siderable work  necessary  before  any  change 
in  government  is  attempted.  Finally,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  following  very 
important  point — one  I  think  the  American 
people  have  lost  sight  of,  but  that  they  are 
now  beginning  to  grasp:  No  matter  what 
form  of  government  a  city  may  have,  if  the 
people  themselves  are  not  interested  in  it 
and  participate  in  it,  that  government  will 
never  be  a  success, 
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Municipal  Meat  Inspection  and  Municipal 
Slaughter  Houses 

Concentration  in  Slaughtering  and  Competent  Inspection 
Essential  to  the  Proper  Safeguarding  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Effective  Utilization 
of  By-Products 

By  R.   Van  Orman,  D.  V.  M. 


TO  provide  clean  and  wholesome  meats 
for  rich  and  poor  alike  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. In  these  days  when  people  are  massed 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  it  is  not  possible 
for  each  individual  to  know  from  personal 
observation  the  source  of  his  meat  supply 
and  whether  or  not  it  comes  from  healthy 
animals. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  the  United 
States  comes  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  the  remain- 
der receives  no  inspection  whatever. 

The  principal  object  of  meat  inspection 
is  to  protect  the  consumer  from  diseased  or 
otherwise  unwholesome  meat.  This  in- 
volves not  only  the  inspection  of  the  meat 
for  the  detection  of  disease  or  other  un- 
wholesome conditions,  but  the  requirement 
of  sanitary  conditions  and  equipment  in  the 
abattoirs  and  packing-houses,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  methods  in  the  prepa- 
ration, curing  and  handling  of  the  meat. 
To  meet  the  first  requirement,  there  should 
be  a  competent  veterinary  inspection  of  the 
carcass  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  for  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  a  skilled  inspector  to 
detect  disease  in  meat  after  it  has  been 
dressed  and  the  viscera  disposed  of.  The 
most  important  requirement  in  meat  inspec- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  dangers  from  which  he  cannot  pro- 
tect himself. 

The  Federal  meat  inspection  system  de- 
pends for  its  authority  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  inspection  is  therefore  lim- 
ited to  the  products  of  establishments  that 
are  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  Federal  Government  is  power- 
less to  exercise  any  supervision  over  an  es- 
tablishment the  meat  of  which  is  slaugh- 
tered, prepared,  sold  and  consumed  entirely 
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within  a  single  state.  It  is  a  duty  which  the 
municipality  owes  to  its  citizens  to  install 
and  maintain  a  system  of  meat  inspection 
that  will  afford  adequate  protection  against 
diseased  and  unwholesome  meats,  so  that 
all  that  meat  sold  locally  which  has  not 
passed  the  Federal  inspection  will  come  un- 
der the  requirements  of  an  efficient  local 
inspection  system. 

Some  idea  of  the  necessity  for  local  in- 
spection may  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
extent  of  disease  among  live  stock  slaugh- 
tered for  food  and  the  insanitary  conditions 
under  which  much  of  the  local  meat  supply 
is  slaughtered  and  handled.  Recent  statis- 
tics of  the  Federal  inspection  show  that 
nearly  two  per  cent  of  the  carcasses  are 
affected  with  some  disease  or  condition 
making  it  necessary  to  condemn  them 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Of  these  con- 
demnations nearly  87  per  cent  are  due  to 
tuberculosis  alone. 

We  find  that  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  over  two  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  are 
affected  with  this  disease  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  establishments  under  Fed- 
eral inspection  draw  a  large  proportion  of 
their  cattle  from  the  ranges  and  feed  lots  of 
the  West,  where  tuberculosis  is  rare :  hence 
the  percentage  of  this  disease  found  in  the 
Federal  service  is  far  below  that  which 
occurs  in  animals  from  the  dairy  regions, 
where  the  disease  is  much  more  prevalent. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  cows  in  this  country  are  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
estimated  that  during  the  year  1907  there 
were  26,000,000  food-producing  animals 
consumed  by  people  of  the  United  States 
without  any  known  inspection,  Federal  or 
otherwise. 

Uninspected  slaughter  houses  as  a  rule 
have  many  features  that  are  not  only  objec- 
tionable,   but    dangerous   to   health.      The 
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smell  of  the  country  slaughter  house  is  pro- 
verbial, and  the  conditions  at  some  of  these 
places  are  inexpressibly  foul  and  filthy. 
They  are  usually  located  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  sometimes  outside  of  the 
corporation  limits,  often  surrounded  by 
stables,  or  even  a  part  of  a  building  which 
is  also  used  as  a  stable  or  barn  or  for  some 
such  purpose.  Sometimes  they  are  located 
on  the  banks  of  small  streams  and  pollute 
the  water.  Such  places  are  the  means  of 
spreading  disease.  It  is  frequently  the  cus- 
tom to  feed  offal  to  hogs  or  to  throw  it 
where  dogs,  hogs  and  rats  have  access  to 
it.  By  this  means  trichinae,  tapeworms,  and 
other  animal  parasites  are  disseminated,  all 
of  which  are  dangerous  to  man.  Hog  chol- 
era, tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases may  also  be  spread  by  such  conditions. 
Usually  there  is  no  protection  to  the  meat 
against  rats,  flies  and  other  insects  and 
vermin,  and  this  condition  constitutes  a 
dangerous  source  of  contamination  and  in- 
fection. 

The  objectionable  conditions  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  little  slaughter  houses  in  small 
communities.  Even  in  the  large  cities  there 
are  large  abattoirs  which  do  a  purely  locaf 
business  and  at  which  the  conditions  and 


methods  are  exceedingly  insanitary  and 
where  a  very  poor  class  of  live  stock  is 
slaughtered. 

A  butcher  in  one  of  these  houses  in  a 
large  eastern  city  was  asked  what  was  done 
with  "sick"  cattle.  He  laughed  and  an- 
swered, "What  do  they  all  do  with  them?,, 
He  told  the  inquirer  that  the  butchers  who 
killed  at  this  establishment  did  so  because 
they  were  afraid  to  kill  where  there  was 
inspection,  because  the  inspectors  would 
condemn  the  "sick"  cattle.  This  simply 
proves  the  butchers  are  carrying  out  their 
threat  to  kill  dairy  cows  where  there  is  no 
inspection,  and  thereby  put  into  the  meat 
food  trade  of  the  country  carcasses  which 
no  Federal  inspector  would  ever  have 
passed.  There  are  similar  cases  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  and  it  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  food  products  that  are  consumed 
entirely  within  a  state. 

JKCunicipal  Slaughter  Houses 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  effec- 
tive system  of  local  meat  inspection  without 
'  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  competent 
meat  inspectors  employed,  or  a  concentra- 


EXAMPLE  OF  TUBERCULAR   INFECTED   LUNG   SOMETIMES   DISCOVERED  THROUGH 
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tion  of  the  business  of  slaughtering.  It  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
slaughter  houses  that  thorough  systems  of 
meat  inspection  have  not  been  more  gen- 
erally established.  In  the  small  houses  very 
frequently  the  slaughtering  is  done  at  night 
or  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  small  army 
of  meat  inspectors  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  so  that  one  would  be  present  at 
each  place. 


the  increased  facilities  supplied  in  the  way 
of  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water  for 
cleansing  purposes,  all  of  which  are  greatly 
superior  in  a  large  plant. 

The  refrigeration  also  is  much  better  in 
such  a  plant  and  would  result  in  increased 
wholesomeness  of  meat  to  the  consumers. 
The  character  of  the  local  meat  supply 
would  gain  in  reputation,  and  local  meats 
could  enter  into  competition  with  those  sup- 
plied by  the  large  packers.    Unless  there  is 


MUNICIPAL    ABATTOIR    AND    RENDERING    PLANT    AT     PARIS,    TEXAS 


The  plan  of  concentration  of  slaughter- 
ing is  supported  by  the  experience  of  all 
the  older  civilized  countries.  It  is  recom- 
mended not  only  because  it  facilitates  the 
inspection  of  meat,  but  because  of  numer- 
ous other  advantages.  Since  the  local 
slaughter  houses  are  especially  prolific 
sources  for  the  spread  of  disease,  the  seg- 
regation of  such  places  would  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  centers  of  inspection. 
It  would  eliminate  all  of  the  small,  poorly 
built,  badly  managed  slaughter  houses, 
which  are  in  many  instances  nuisances  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  It  would 
give  the  small  butchers  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  wholesalers  and  large  packers,  as 
they  could  use  the  machinery  installed  and 


a  competition  of  this  kind  the  tendency  of 
the  trade  at  present  is  that  the  large  packers 
will  control  the  supply. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  cost,  the  tend- 
ency of  centralization  is  to  reduce  it.  A 
large  establishment  conducted  by  coopera- 
tion among  the  butchers  would  naturally 
entail  less  expense  than  a  number  of  small 
ones.  Moreover,  such  a  system  is  a  great 
safeguard  to  the  consumer  of  meats,  while 
it  subjects  the  butchers  to  no  hardships 
whatever,  but  makes  it  more  convenient  and 
cheaper  for  them  to  conduct  their  trade.  In 
Europe  central  abattoirs  are  owned  by  the 
municipalities,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  the 
best  system,  since  all  butchers  are  assured 
of  equal   rights  and  privileges.     Germany 
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has  more  than  six  hundred  slaughter  houses 
belonging  to  municipalities. 

Increased  Value  of  By-'Produck 

One  immense  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  consolidation  of  slaughter  houses 
would  be  the  increased  value  received  from 
the  by-products,  which  are  practically  lost 
by  the  small  slaughterers.  That  the  value 
of  such  by-products  is  an  important  item  is 
apparent    from    the    statement    of    Mr.    J. 


source  of  profit.  It  is  by  this  plan  of  con- 
centration that  the  modern  packing  business 
has  grown  to  its  present  magnitude,  and  by 
following  the  same  plan  it  is  possible  for 
the  small  butcher  to  reap  substantial  re- 
wards. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  animals 
are  slaughtered  not  all  of  the  product  is 
edible  meat.  Fat  cattle,  for  instance,  dress 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  live  weight, 
sheep  50  per  cent,  and  hogs  80  per  cent. 
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WORKERS    AT    THE    PARIS     MUNICIPAL    ABATTOIR 


Ogden  Armour  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations in  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
beef  industry.    He  said: 

"The  ability  of  wholesale  butchers  in  the 
small  towns  to  compete  with  the  large  packers 
in  the  sale  of  beef  depends  entirely  upon  con- 
ditions. At  times  such  butchers  can  buy  cattle 
so  cheap  that  the  large  packers  are  almost  ex- 
cluded from  doing  business  in  their  towns. 
When  such  a  butcher  has  to  buy  his  cattle  in 
the  same  market  as  the  large  packers  do,  we 
are  able  through  our  economies  in  manufac- 
turing and  through  making  articles  of  value 
out  of  what  would  go  to  waste  in  his  establish- 
ment, to  sell  to  the  retailers  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  local  wholesale  butcher  can  do." 

From  this  statement  and  from  other  state- 
ments of  a  similar  kind  made  in  the  inves- 
tigation referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  the 
value  of  the  by-products  is  an  important 


The  remainder  need  not  be  destroyed  and 
become  a  total  loss  if  there  are  proper  fa- 
cilities for  handling  it.  This  is  done  in 
modern  abattoirs,  but  cannot  be  accom- 
plished where  there  is  not  suitable  equip- 
ment. From  packing-house  statistics  it  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  cattle  that  the  value  of 
the  hide  and  offal  would  probably  increase 
the  total  percentage  to  75 — in  other  words, 
the  40  per  cent  of  offal  is  equivalent  in 
value  to  about  15  per  cent  of  meat. 

The  most  valuable  product,  next  to  the 
beef,  is  the  hide,  which,  of  course,  is  usu- 
ally saved  by  country  butchers.  But  in 
large  abattoirs  where  many  cattle  are  killed, 
the  removal  of  the  hide  is  so  skillfully  done 
that  its  value  is  much  greater.  Tanners  pay 
three-fourths  to  one  cent  a  pound  more  for 
such  hides  than  they  do  for  country  hides, 
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which  are  often  cut  or  damaged  in  strip- 
ping. The  next  important  item  is  the  tal- 
low, which  when  properly  treated  becomes 
valuable  in  the  form  of  oleo  oil  and  stearin. 
The  feet,  from  which  neat's-foot  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  horns 
and  even  the  sinews,  may  be  utilized,  when 
machinery  is  available  for  proper  prepara- 
tion. The  casings,  which  are  entirely  lost 
in  small  slaughter  houses,  yield  a  good  re- 
turn, thus  saving  the  expense  of  importing 
from  foreign  countries,  which  is  now  done 
to  a  large  extent.  Other  by-products,  with 
proper  attention  and  lefrigeration,  can  be 
available  for  food,  where  formerly  they 
were  thrown  away  as  useless  and  not  worth 
the  trouble  required  to  keep  them. 

The  tankage  is  still  another  product 
which  is  of  value.  The  liquid  that  is 
pressed  out  of  the  tankage  is  saved,  and, 
after  boiling  and  treating  with  chemicals, 
is  known  as  "concentrated  tankage"  and  is 
sold  on  an  ammonia  basis. 

An  accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  slaugh- 
ter house  by-products  can  be  gained  from 
a  test  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilde,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  the  packing  busi- 
ness. From  thirty- four  head  of  cattle,  ob- 
tained in  actual  operation  at  the  prevailing 
market  price,  there  was  obtained  an  aver- 
age of  $11.05  in  by-products.  Assuming 
that  the  animals  cost  an  average  of  $80  a 
head  alive,  the  offal  then  amounted  to  fully 
14  per  cent  of  the  live  value,  which  gives  a 
good  indication  of  how  much  may  be  lost 
through  wasteful  methods.  Similar  method 
is  exercised  in  the  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
logs.  What  has  been  said  shows  without 
ioubt  that  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  by-products  would 
make  a  very  appreciable  difference  in  a 
year's  operation  at  any  fair-sized  abattoir. 
It  would  seem,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  saving  of  these  by-products,  that 
concentration  in  slaughtering  and  compe- 
tent inspection  should  be  advocated  and  up- 
held from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  Experience  of  l^aris,  Texas 

The  city  of  Paris,  Texas,  in  1909  erected 
a  municipal  abattoir  which  is  said  to  be  the 
first  such  plant  in  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $10,000.  The 
daily  capacity  of  the  abattoir  is  about  thirty 


beeves  and  a  similar  number  each  of  calves, 
hogs  and  sheep. 

The  inspection  is  performed  by  a  veteri- 
narian who  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year.  Small  fees  are  charged  for  killing 
and  refrigerating,  and  delivery  is  made  to 
butcher  shops  or  markets  free  of  charge. 

According  to  the  Mayor,  Hon.  E.  H. 
McCuistion,  the  receipts  from  the  operation 
of  the  abattoir  for  the  first  six  months 
averaged  $701  a  month,  while  the  average 
expenses  were  $562  a  month,  showing  an 
average  monthly  profit  of  $139. 

This  plant  has  been  in  operation  a  little 
over  four  years,  and  for  the  first  two' 
showed  the  same  average  profit.  For  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  decrease, 
while  the  fiscal  year  just  ending  shows  a 
loss  in  operating. 

Mayor  McCuistion  states  that  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Council  that  this  loss  is  en- 
tirely due  to  mismanagement.  He  believes 
that  a  plant  with  reasonable  patronage  in 
any  ordinary  locality  could  be  made  self- 
sustaining  upon  the  present  rate  of  fees  in 
Paris.  However,  it  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion with  the  City  Council  as  to  whether  the 
plant  was  or  was  not  self-sustaining;  the 
ability  to  produce  a  wholesome  meat  food 
supply  has  been  the  main  consideration. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  oper- 
ating the  Paris  plant,  owing  to  the  distance 
the  by-products  must  be  shipped,  the  near- 
est markets  being  St.  Louis  and  Little  Rock. 
The  location  of  an  abattoir  and  its  prox- 
imity to  good  markets  for  by-products 
means  much  in  the  matter  of  enabling  a 
city  to  charge  a  minimum  fee  for  slaugh- 
ter services  and  yet,  by  the  advantageous 
sale  of  by-products,  to  make  the  plant  self- 
sustaining. 

The  receipts  from  the  Paris  plant  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  not  only  the  running  ex- 
penses, but  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which 
were  issued  to  raise  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  and  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  with  which  to  meet  the  bonds 
when  they  mature. 

Any  municipality  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  similar  plant  should  consider  mar- 
ket advantages  for  by-products,  railroad 
facilities  and  operating  cost  before  estab- 
lishing slaughtering  fees,  and  should  also 
appreciate  the  importance  of  proper  and 
systematic  management. 
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Municipal  Improvements  in  Austin 

By  Will  L.  Vlning 

Secretary,  Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce 


THE  fact  that  Austin  was  located  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  as  a  site  for  the 
capital  city  is  evidence  of  the  possession 
by  Austin  of  the  characteristic  of  natural 
beauty.  But  while  nature  has  been  gener- 
ous, it  has  been  found  that  this  alone  is  not 
enough  to  meet  modern  demands,  and  the 
engineer  has  been  called  in  to  develop  the 
city  along  practical  lines.  Austin  now  has 
nine  miles  of  paved  streets  and  alleys,  and 
of  these  seven  and  one-half  miles  have  been 
laid  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  The 
city  pays  for  all  of  the  paving  on  the  street 
and  alley  intersections,  and  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  paving  in  front  of  private  property. 
The  city  pays  for  all  excavations  in  excess 
of  seven  inches  in  thickness,  and  also  does 
all  the  storm  sewer  and  drainage  work. 
Where  there  is  a  street  railway  on  any 
paved  street,  the  street  railway  company 
paves  all  the  area  between  the  rails,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  double  track  line  also  paves 


between  the  tracks  and  the  distance  of  one 
foot  outside  of  the  outer  rail. 

The  city  has  within  the  last  two  years 
placed  ornamental  lights  on  approximately 
3.6  miles  of  street,  the  expense  of  instal- 
lation being  borne  entirely  by  the  Water 
and  Light  Department. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  it  is 
expected  that  about  one  mile  more  of  street 
paving  and  one-half  mile  of  alley  paving 
will  be  laid  and  the  electricity  department 
expects  to  install  ornamental  lights  on 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  of  street.  In 
fact,  the  city  has  definitely  determined  on 
the  policy  of  installing  ornamental  lights  on 
all  streets  paved  in  future. 

The  city  purchased  from  the  Austin  Sew- 
erage Company  all  of  their  sewer  lines 
about  two  years  ago.  These  approximated 
30  miles  in  length.  Since  that  time  the  city 
has  constructed  more  than  35  miles  of  new 
sewerage,  giving  Austin  a  total  of  more 
than  65  miles  of  sewers,  valued  at  $325,000. 
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Practical  Citizenship  Taught  to  High  School 

Boys 

By  Samuel  H.  Ziegler 


T 


AN    UNOFFICIAL 
SCAVENGER 


HE  usual 
I  course  in  civ- 
*  ics  in  the  aver- 
age American  high 
school  is  given  in 
connection  with  the 
course  in  United 
States  History,  in 
the  last,  or  next  to 
the  last,  year  in 
school.  Such  ele- 
mentary work  as 
the  students  may 
have  received  in  the  grades  is  very  often 
of  but  little  value.  By  the  time  the  last 
year  in  high  school  is  reached,  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  class  is  left.  For 
this  reason  it  was  decided  to  give  a  short 
course  in  practical  citizenship  to  the  first- 
year  students  in  the  High  School  for  Boys 
in  a  certain  Pennsylvania  city,  and  make  it 
as  non-technical  as  possible.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  of  this  department  sev- 
eral propositions  were  kept  in  mind : 

i.  The  ordinary  citizen,  immersed  in  the 
task  of  caring  for  his  business  and  provid- 
ing for  his  family,  gives  at  present  little 
thought  to  civic  problems.  Good  water, 
sewage  disposal,  parks,  playgrounds,  treat- 
ment of  vacant  lots,  paving,  street  cleaning, 
economy  of  administration,  the  City  Beauti- 
ful, and  all  other  civic  problems,  are  some- 
body else's  business. 

2.  For  this  reason,  principally,  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  cities  has  many  de- 
fects; officials  are  chosen  not  for  their  fit- 
ness, but  for  their  political  availability; 
good  officials  rarely  receive  credit  for  what 
they  do,  and  bad  ones  are  rarely  censured. 

3.  Boys  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen are  full  of  energy  which  is  usually 
bent  on  mischief.  Their  minds  are  at  that 
age  "wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain." 
Enthusiasms  then  aroused  are  more  liable 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  than  at  any 
other  age.  So,  if  they  can  be  made  con- 
scious of  their  peculiar  responsibility  as' 
American  citizens,  if  their  pride  as  citizens 
can  be  aroused,  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
permanent,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  years 
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there  will  gradually  be  built  up  a  body  of 
citizens  that  will  be  a  tremendous  civic 
asset  to  their  city. 

With  these  propositions  in  view,  the 
work  was  organized.  All  the  entering  class 
take  history  the  first  year.  So  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  fall  term  we  devote  the  his- 
tory period  to  this  work.  Almost  the  first 
thing  each  boy  does  is  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  pledge  of  Solon : 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our 
city  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the 
ranks. 

"We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred 
things  of  the  city,  both  singly  and  together. 
We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and 
do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  rever- 
ence in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul 
or  set  them  at  naught. 

"We  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
public  sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these 
ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not 
less,  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

In  our  class  work  we  then  take  up  the 
six  fundamental  desires  of  men  with  which 
government  concerns  itself,  viz.:  health, 
wealth,  knowledge,  righteousness,  compan- 
ionship and  beauty.  We  consider  how 
these  desires  are  satisfied,  and  also  how 
they  might  be  satisfied  to  a  greater  degree. 
Our  field  work  is  of  two  kinds.  At  first, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  what  the  city  has  already  done. 
For  this  purpose  walks  are  taken  on  Satur- 
days, and  most  of  the  boys  go  along.  We 
plan  for  four  of  these  walks. 

1.  Inspection  of  the  sezvage  disposal 
plant  Our  city  has  a  sprinkle  filter  plant 
of  remarkable  efficiency,  and  the  working  of 
this  is  studied  on  the  spot.  The  chemist  in 
charge  is  very  courteous  and  helpful,  taking 
the  students  through  the  laboratory  and  ex- 
plaining everything. 

2.  Inspection  of  the  sand  filter  beds  of 
the  water  system.  The  officials  are  equally 
helpful  in  answering  questions. 

3.  Inspection  of  the  parks.  We  have  a 
municipal  skating  rink  with  which  most  of 
the  boys  are  already  familiar,  and  in  this 
trip  suggestions  for  park  extension  are  dis- 
cussed. 
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AN   ILL-PAVED   AND  LITTERED   STREET,   PHOTOGRAPHED   BY   ONE   OF  THE   BOYS 


WHERE   A  HIGH   SCHOOL   STUDENT    DISCOVERED   THE   NEED   OF   A   CLEAN-UP 

CAMPAIGN 
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THE    STREET    THE    ONLY    PLAYGROUND 
A  student's  observation 


4.  The  local  electric  light  plant.  This 
trip  was  not  taken  this  year  on  account  of 
inclement  weather. 

We  next  try  to  ascertain  what  yet  re- 
mains to  do.  In  this  connection  defective 
administration  of  the  city  government  is 
considered.  To  this  end  each  student  re- 
ceives a  suggestive  program  such  as  this: 

An  ill-paved  street. 
A  billboard. 

Faults  in  garbage  collection. 
Children  in  the  street. 

Defacement   of   the  mountains  and   of  the 
river  front. 
A  smoking  stack. 
A  dirty  alley. 
Disreputable  vacant  lot. 
Grade  crossing  blockade. 

Each  boy  then  turns  in  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  these  various  topics  to  the 
section  secretary,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral. The  secretaries  then  classify  these 
observations  and  prepare  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities.  They 
have  already  become  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  these  officials  by  being  sent 
to  the  City  Hall,  the  Court  House,  and 
elsewhere,  in  preparing  special  topics  for 
the  classroom  work. 

Students  who  own  cameras  eagerly  vol- 
unteer a  six-exposure  film,  and  take  suitable 
snapshots  to  illustrate  these  letters.  A  few 
of  the  two  hundred  or  more  are  herewith 


reproduced.  Of  course,  this  is  the  work  of 
very  young  amateurs,  and  much  of  it  is 
crude. 

The  letter  on  billboards  suggested  that  a 
tax  be  levied  by  the  city  on  such  advertise- 
ments. Another,  on  the  same  subject, 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  the  firms  adver- 
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tising  on  billboards  urging  them  to  discon- 
tinue, was  also  prepared  by  the  students. 

The  letter  on  garbage  collection  pointed 
out  about  eighty  defects  as  noticed  by  the 
boys,  including  uncovered  cans,  over- 
loaded wagons,  improperly  emptied  cans,  etc. 

A  circular  letter  to  the  manufacturing 
firms  where  smoking  stacks  had  been  ob- 
served was  also  prepared.  Committees  of 
the  students  had  visited  those  plants  where 
the  evil  had  been  overcome,  had  found  out 
how  it  was  done,  and  had  embodied  these 
plans  in  the  letter.  There  was  also  added 
a  plan  or  two  that  they  had  read  of  in  the 
Scientific  American.  Figures  as  to  the 
losses  and  as  to  the  unhealth  fulness  were 
given.  The  Mayor  was  urged  in  another 
letter  to  take  steps  for  the  extension  of  the 
playgrounds.  The  vacant  lots  were  sug- 
gested as  offering  temporary  relief  at  small 
expense. 

Our  principal  street  is  cursed  with  a 
trunkline  railway  grade  crossing.  The 
boys  took  a  series  of  nearly  a  hundred  ob- 


servations, which,  with  the  exact  number  of 
minutes  of  each,  formed  the  basis  of  a  letter 
to  the  State  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Health  had  its  attention 
called  to  seventy-six  dirty  alleys.  Some  of 
these  have  since  been  paved.  The  streets 
where  paving  is  needed  and,  the  streets 
where  the  paving  is  broken  were  listed,  and 
formed  the  text  for  a  letter  to  the  Mayor. 
Some  forty  men  were  forthwith  put  to 
work.  But  the  reason  for  that  may  have 
been  that  the  District  Attorney  wrote  a 
letter  at  about  the  same  time  on  the  same 
subject. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  work  can  convey 
no  idea  of  the  vim,  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  boys  in  their  tasks. 
The  letters  were  not  written  in  a  super- 
cilious tone,  but  were  the  respectful  re- 
quests of  citizens — rather  young,  of  course, 
but  voters-to-be.  The  keynote  of  the  whole 
course  was  personal  responsibility  for  a  bet- 
ter city.  In  my  opinion  the  boys  have  ac- 
quired a  civic  sense  that  will  be  permanent. 


Make  the  Fourth  Significant 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick 


GREAT  progress  has  been  made  of  late 
in  making  Independence  Day  "safe 
and  sane."  Why  not  also  make  it 
really  significant  in  our  national  life?  Let 
us  make  it,  not  only  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion of  a  glorious  past,  but  also  a  day  con- 
structively productive  of  a  better  present 
and  a  greater  future. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  might 
be  supposed.  Pageants,  historical  and  ra- 
cial, have  already  been  tried  here  and 
there  with  excellent  results.  Can  we  not 
go  further  ?  Can  we  not  make  the  day  still 
more  significant  and  valuable?  My  pro- 
posal is  as  follows: 

Make  the  Fourth  of  July  our  great  na- 
tional birthday,  the  one  day  in  the  year 
when  new  individuals  are  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship in  this  Republic.  Let  the  ceremony 
of  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  be 
restricted  to  a  single  day,  and  let  the  service 
be  dignified  and  patriotic.  And  why  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  allegiance  only  to  aliens 
who  become  Americans?  Is  it  not  impor- 
tant and  highly  desirable  that  every  young 


man,  though  born  in  the  United  States  and 
of  American  parents,  shall  also  in  a  formal 
way  acknowledge  his  citizenship  and  swear 
his  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

How  impressive  and  significant  would 
the  Fourth  of  July  become  if  on  this  na- 
tional birthday  all  young  men  who  have  at- 
tained their  manhood,  together  with  all 
aliens  who  desire  citizenship  in  this  land, 
should  join  in  a  formal  service  of  admis- 
sion to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship ! 

Let  there  be  processions,  with  flags  and 
banners  and  bands.  Let  each  race  carry  its 
own  flag  to  the  churches  or  schoolhouses  or 
court  houses.  Let  native-born  American 
sons  carry  pure  white  flags  without  colors. 
Let  there  be  welcome  orations  by  noted  citi- 
zens, and  let  responses  be  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  groups  and  races 
seeking  citizenship.  And  when  all  the  pre- 
liminary exercises  have  been  completed,  let 
the  flags  of  the  nations  be  lowered,  let  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  be  raised,  and  then,  with 
uplifted  right  hands,  let  the  new  citizens 
pledge  with  a  loud  "I  do"  their  loyalty  and 
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love  for  the  flag  and  the  nation  of  which 
they  now  become  an  organic  part.  Then 
let  miniature  American  flags  with  the  date 
upon  them  be  given  to  each  new  citizen  to 
take  to  his  home  as  a  lifelong  souvenir  of 
admission  to  the  great  Republic. 

Thus  shall  we  make  the  great  and  glor- 


ious Fourth,  not  only  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion of  a  great  past,  but  constructively  pro- 
ductive of  a  greater  future.  Let  every  new 
citizen,  whether  native  or  foreign  born, 
enter  upon  his  citizenship  rights  and  duties 
only  after  formal  admission  to  citizenship 
and  public  expression  of  allegiance. 


A  Questionnaire  on  Playgrounds 


AT  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning, 
May  2j,  there  was  a  lively  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. The  basis  for  this  was  a  paper 
by  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "The  Size  and  Distribution  of 
Playgrounds  and  Similar  Recreation  Facili- 
ties in  American  Cities."  In  the  preparation 
of  his  paper,  Professor  Hubbard  sent  blank 
forms  "to  such  people  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  informed  on  this  subject  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States."  From  his  summary  of  the  replies 
the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 


Maximum  Distances 

What  do  you  consider  the  maximum  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  recreation  areas  be- 
yond which  people  find  it  too  hard  to  come? 

A.    Little    Children's    Playgrounds 
A  compilation  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion shows  the  distance  most  commonly  given, 
as  well  as  the  rough  average  of  all  distances 
given,  as  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

Plainly,  the  distance  will  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  difficulty  and 
danger  which  lies  between  the  child's  house 
and  the  playground.  Railroads,  canals,  etc.. 
will  almost  completely  bar  the  passage  of  little 
children — that  is,  parents  will  not  allow 
children  to  cross  such  obstacles  alone — and 
busy  streets,  especially  if  they  have  electric 
cars  and  considerable  automobile  traffic,  will 
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produce  much  the  same  effect.  This  is  so  com- 
mon a  difficulty  that  there  is  strong  argument 
for  having  the  playgrounds  for  children  under 
six  years  old  within  each  block.  There  would 
then  be  no  streets  for  the  children  to  cross,  and 
mothers  could  go  about  their  household  duties 
and  still  be  within  call  of  the  playground. 

1  he  playgrounds  for  children  of  school  age, 
however,  should  without  doubt  be  near  the 
schools  when  this  is  possible.  If  the  school 
buildings  are  ideally  placed,  they  are  accessible 
to  all  the  children,  each  school — primary, 
grammar  or  high  school — drawing  all  the 
children  of  appropriate  age  from  its  district, 
and  its  district  lying  contiguous  on  all  sides  to 
the  districts  of  other  schools  of  the  same 
grade.  One  grammar  school  will  then  include 
in  its  district  the  districts  of  more  than  one 
primary  school,  the  children  as  they  grow 
older  walking  farther  to  school;  and  one  high 
school  similarly  covers  the  districts  of  a  num- 
ber of  grammar  schools.  So  if  the  children's 
playgrounds  properly  serve  the  schools  they 
properly  serve  the  city.  And  while  the  play- 
ground gives  the  school  light  and  air  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  children  at  recess,  the 
school  gives  the  playground  shelter,  toilet  fa- 
cilities, room  for  indoor  games  and  some- 
times a  gymnasium  and  baths. 

The  spacing  of  the  schools,  therefore,  might 
well  be  a  guide  to  the  spacing  of  playgrounds. 
Hut  often  in  the  actual  case  this  school  spacing 
is  far  from  ideal,  and  we  must  determine  the 
proper  spacing  of  the  playgrounds  directly  by 
determining  how  far  the  children  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  come  to  them.  Only  one 
satisfactory  way  has  been  found  of  determin- 
ing the  "effective  radius"  of  any  playground, 
and  that  is  to  record  the  residence  of  all 
children  attending  a  playground  and  discover 
what  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  that  will  in- 
clude the  great  majority,  say  80  per  cent,  of  the 
children's  homes.  This  will  give  existing  con- 
ditions accurately.  It  will  still  remain  to 
be  determined  whether  some  greater  attraction 
at  the  ground,  some  different  traffic  regulation, 
some  further  education  of  the  people,  perhaps 
some  free  public  method  of  conveying  children 
to  playgrounds  as  they  are  now  sometimes  con- 
veved  to  schools,  would  not  modify  these  re- 
sults; but,  of  course,  such  modifying  circum- 
stances will  apply  to  any  data  that  we  could 
obtain. 

B.    Playfields 

In  such  of  the  answers  to  this  question  as 
seemed  to  be  the  results  of  original  investiga- 
tion, the  average  effective  radius  given  was 
about  one-half  a  mile. 

As  these  recreation  areas  are  used  mostly  by 
children  who  are  able  to  go  about  without  the 
company  of  older  people,  their  effective  radius 
is  naturally  longer  than  that  of  the  little 
children's  playgrounds.  The  limiting  factor 
here  seems  to  be  inertia  rather  than  danger  or 
inconvenience.  To  most  citv  children  or  young 
men  a  walk  of  much  over  half  a  mile  needs  a 
considerable  attraction  at  the  end.  Commonly, 
a  person  will  seek  some  other  amusement 
nearer  home  rather  than  walk  over  half  a  mile 
to  a  playfleld.    And  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  five 


cents  and  take  a  street  car,  he  will  probably 
ride,  not  to  the  playfield,  but  rather  to  a  large 
park,  a  large  athletic  field,  a  bathing  beach  or 
some  such  more  interesting  place  at  a  still 
greater  distance.  So  the  effective  radius  of 
the  playfield  seems  not  to  be  much  increased 
by  the  use  of  the  street  cars.  The  boys'  and 
girls'  outdoor  gymnasium  or  restricted  play- 
field  has  apparently  much  the  same  effective 
radius  as  the  "playfield." 

C.     Neighborhood  Centers 

The  average  effective  radius  given  in  the 
replies  under  this  head  is  about  half  a  mile. 
1  he  neighborhood  center  is  a  group  of  a  num- 
ber of  recreation  facilities,  appealing  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  and  drawing  them 
from  different  distances.  The  little  children's 
playground  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  an  area  of 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  radius,  whereas  the 
swimming  pool  will  draw  boys  from  a  mile  or 
more  if  there  is  no  competing  pool.  It  is  prob- 
ably best  to  space  the  neighborhood  centers  in 
relation  to  the  circles  of  influence  of  the  kinds 
of  recreation  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood 
center  which  have  the  longest  effective  radius, 
and  to  duplicate  the  short-radius  recreation 
facilities— e.  g.,  little  children's  playgrounds — 
spaced  according  to  their  own  circles  of  in- 
fluence, in  a  subsidiary  ring  around  each  rec- 
reation center. 

D.    School  Playgrounds 

School  playgrounds  will  be  of  the  different 
kinds  already  mentioned.  The  little  children's 
playground  should  serve  the  primary  schools; 
the  boys'  and  girls'  playgrounds  and  smaller 
playfields  should  serve  the  grammar  schools; 
the  larger  playfields  or  athletic  fields  should 
serve  the  high  schools.  Of  course,  this  parallel 
is  not  absolute,  but  in  general  in  the  United 
States  the  school  ages  and  the  different  types 
of  playgrounds  correspond  in  this  way. 

E.    Grounds  for  Special  Sports 

This  inquiry  covered  such  sports  as  swim- 
ming, skating,  curling,  lawn  bowls,  tennis,  base- 
ball and  football  on  full-sized  grounds. 

The  fact  as  to  the  effective  radius  of  these 
special  recreations  is  simply  that  a  devotee  of 
a  special  sport  will  go  any  reasonable  distance 
to  indulge  in  it.  A  five-cent  fare  in  the  street 
cars  plus  half  a  mile  of  walking  would  cer- 
tainly not  deter  many  of  the  enthusiasts. 

Playground  Area  1*er  Child 

How  much  land  do  you  consider  requisite 
per  capita  for  children's  playgrounds? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  30  square 
feet  per  child  is  a  minimum  space,  and  75 
square  feet  is  none  too  much.  This  appears 
to  be  based  on  an  assumption  that  about  half 
of  the  children  will  be  actually  playing  at  one 
time,  for  such  figures  as  are  obtained  as  to 
maximum  crowding  allowable  give  about  300 
children  per  acre  as  the  "point  of  saturation," 
and  this  is  over  140  square  feet  per  child. 
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Racial  and  Social  Barriers 

Do  racial  or  social  barriers  affect  the  use 
of  playgrounds? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  this: 
The  playground  is  the  best  place  to  over- 
come racial  and  social  prejudices — feats  of 
strength  and  agility  are  recognized  as  worth 
while  by  all  children,  and  there  grows  up  in 
the  playground,  under  proper  supervision,  a 
democracy  of  play,  or  at  any  rate  an  aristoc- 
racy of  physical  excellence  but  little  influenced 
by  race. 

A  playground  in  a  racially  or  socially  defi- 
nite and  homogeneous  neighborhood  takes  its 
social  standards  from  its  users.  Race  segre- 
gation in  this  way  is  more  or  less  automatic  in 
many  playgrounds,  as,  of  course,  is  segrega- 
tion according  to  wealth.  In  the  case  of 
negroes,  the  combined  playground  seems  to  be 
impossible  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  where 
this  race  prejudice  is  strong. 

Streets  and  Vacant  Lots 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  it  expe- 
dient and  wise  to  use  and  to  depend  upon 


using  for  play  purposes  land  primarily  de- 
voted to  other  purposes,  such  as  unoccupied 
land,  designated  streets,  etc.? 

The  opinions  on  this  topic  were  generally  in 
accord,  and  can  be  summarized  thus : 

Unoccupied  ground  may  well  be  used  for 
children's  play  if  no  better  facilities  can  be  ob- 
tained. Successful  intensive  play  needs  appa- 
ratus and  superintendence,  however,  and 
neither  can  readily  be  provided  for  an  uncer- 
tain and  temporary  opportunity.  The  question 
really  centers  about  the  use  of  streets  for  play. 
If  a  city  is  well  planned,  so  that  heavy  and 
fast  traffic  keep  to  their  own  main  thorough- 
fares, leaving  the  residential  side  streets  com- 
paratively free;  and  if  these  side  streets  have 
the  minimum  of  road  surface  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  turf  or  sidewalk  according  to  the  den- 
sity of  population;  and  if  perhaps,  in  addi- 
tion, the  streets  are  barred  to  traffic  during 
certain  hours,  then  play  in  the  streets  may  be 
more  or  less  successful.  But  there  is  no  de- 
nying the  general  fact  that  play  in  areas  spe- 
cially designed   for  play  is  better. 

Professor    Hubbard's    complete    paper    is    available 
in  pamphlet   form.     Price,  10  cents. 
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To  Save  Time  and  Increase  Accuracy 
Assessing  Property  for  Taxation 


in 


THE  Committee  on  Taxation  appointed 
at  the  1913  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  Other  City  Officials  of  the  State 
of  New  York  presented  an  exceedingly 
valuable  report  at  the  1914  conference,  held 
in  Auburn  last  month.  The  committee's 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  re- 
sponses received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by 
it  to  the  assessors  of  the  52  cities  of  the 
state. 

In  all  71  questions  were  asked.  Of  these 
20  dealt  with  the  equipment  of  the  assess- 
ors, such  as  field  books  and  the  method  of 
using  them,  and  tax  maps  and  their  use; 
22  questions  dealt  with  real  estate  valua- 
tions and  methods,  and  23  dealt  with  per- 
sonal property  valuations  and  methods  of 
assessing.  Replies  were  received  from  the 
assessors  in  46  of  the  52  cities. 

Tax  Maps 

In  20  of  the  cities  the  assessors  are  pro- 
vided with  tax  maps,  one  uses  an  insurance 
map  and  24  do  not  have  maps.  The  one 
question  which  seemed  to  be  answered 
unanimously  was,  "Would  a  tax  map  help 
you  in  your  work  ?"  Forty  said  it  would — 
one  said  probably  it  would.  Not  one  an- 
swered otherwise. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  tax  maps,  the  com- 
mittee quotes  from  a  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners, 
as  follows: 

"There  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
adoption  of  these  maps  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  state,  and  we  believe  that  such 
course  would  accomplish  a  decided  advance 
towards  correct  assessments.  It  would  af- 
ford an  official  description  by  reference  to  such 
maps  which  would  greatly  lessen  the  chances 
of  mistake  or  error  which  exist  when  the  local 
assessor  is  required  to  make  the  description, 
which  is  often  based  upon  insufficient  or  mis- 
leading data.  There  are  localities  in  which 
some  lands  have  produced  no  taxes  for  years, 


for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  assessors.  This  condition  could  not 
exist  if  maps  were  used,  because  every  por- 
tion of  the  map  would  necessarily  be  accounted 
for  in  some  manner.  Many  of  the  cities  and 
incorporated  villages  of  the  state  are  now 
using  maps. 

"Another  argument  in  favor  of  tax  maps  is 
that  their  use  eliminates  all  question  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  a  description.  Many  assess- 
ments have  been  set  aside  by  the  courts  for 
the  reason  that  the  description  did  not  prop- 
erly identify  the  property  assessed.  Whether 
a  particular  description  is  sufficient  can  be 
determined  to  a  certainty  only  by  the  courts. 
There  would  be  no  uncertainty  if  proper  tax 
maps  were  issued. 

"The  form  of  the  assessment  roll  would  be 
greatly  simplified  if  the  long  description  which 
the  assessors  must  now  place  upon  their  rolls 
were  eliminated  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  were 
inserted  merely  three  numbers  at  the  head  of 
three  separate  columns — one  for  the  section, 
another  for  the  block  number,  and  the  third 
for  the  lot  number  of  the  parcel  assessed." 

The  Form  of  Tax  Maps 

The  form  of  tax  maps  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  city  and 
upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  preparation  of  the  maps.  For  any  sys- 
tem the  committee  suggests  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  sections,  the  sections 
into  blocks,  and  the  blocks  into  the  sepa- 
rately assessed  parcels  of  real  estates, 
known  as  lots: 

"The  sections  should  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  up,  and  the  blocks  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  from  1  up,  or  at  least 
consecutively  within  each  section.  If  the  latter 
system  is  employed  and  the  number  of  blocks 
in  a  section  is  less  than  one  hundred,  the 
blocks  in  Section  I  may  be  designated  by  the 
numbers  from  1  up,  and  in  Section  2  the  first 
block  may  be  designated  Block  No.  200,  and 
the  remaining  blocks  in  the  section  numbered 
consecutively  from  200.  By  using  this  system 
the  number  of  the  block  will  always  determine 
the  section  in  which  it  is  located. 

"The    boundaries    of    sections    and    blocks 
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should  always  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
such  as  streets  permanently  located  on  the 
city  map  or  waterways.  The  boundaries  of 
sections  and  of  blocks  should  never  be  changed 
unless  the  changes  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  sometimes  is  advisable  to  delay  the 
division  of  a  territory  into  permanent  blocks 
until  the  location  of  streets  is  definitely  and 
permanently  determined.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  much  larger  area  than  will  ulti- 
mately be  included  within  a  single  block  may 
be  laid  down  on  the  map  as  a  plot.  That  part 
of  the  map  will  be  regarded  as  a  tentative 
map,  later  to  be  changed  as  permanent  streets 
are  laid  out  into  permanent  blocks  bounded  by 
definitely  and  permanently  located  streets. 

"The  lots  within  a  block  should  be  numbered 
consecutively,  commencing  with  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  looking  north.  If  the  block  is 
divided  into  the  number  of  lots  likely  to  con- 
tinue without  material  change,  the  existing  lots 
should  be  numbered  consecutively;  but  if  a 
block  has  not  yet  been  divided  into  lots  and 
at  present  consists  of  but  one  lot,  that  lot 
should  be  numbered  i,  and  when  some  lot  is 
cut  out  of  the  block  it  should  receive  approxi- 
mately the  number  that  it  would  receive  if 
lots  of  standard  size  intervened  between  it  and 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  block. 
When  the  map  is  changed,  as  it  should  be 
whenever  lots  are  divided  or  consolidated,  the 


year  for  the  assessment  for  which  the  lot  is 
divided  or  consolidated  should  be  entered  upon 
the  map.  When  an  old  lot  is  divided,  the 
change  should  ordinarily  be  made  with  a  dif- 
ferent colored  ink,  and  the  line  or  lines  which 
may  be  crossed  out  should  be  crossed  out  by 
small  crosses  placed  upon  the  line.  Where 
two  lots  are  consolidated,  the  higher  number 
should  be  dropped  and  the  lower  number  re- 
tained. Where  a  lot  is  divided  and  no  blank- 
numbers  are  available,  it  should  be  given  a 
letter  or  a  fraction;  thus,  if  Lot  No.  7  is  di- 
vided into  two  lots,  the  lot  to  the  left  would 
be  numbered  7  and  the  lot  to  the  right  would 
be  numbered  7-a  or  7lA.%' 

Field  £ook 

In  43  of  the  cities  the  assessors  use  field 
books;  2  do  not;  22  note  in  more  or  less 
detail  the  considerations  which  appear  in 
deeds,  mortgages  which  are  placed  upon 
property,  the  rent  of  the  property,  and  the 
asking  and  selling  prices  which  come  to 
their  knowledge  and  any  special  condition 
surrounding  the  property.  The  committee 
points  out  that  all  of  these  facts  are  im- 
portant, if  not  essential,  to  proper  assess- 
ment work,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  in  21  cities  the  field  book  is  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  noting,  merely,  the 
changes  in  the  names  of  owners  as  they 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

"A  field  book  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
show  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  property, 
the  size  of  the  lot,  the  size  of  the  house,  the 
number  of  stories  of  the  house,  the  number  of 
houses  on  the  tax  lot,  the  house  number  and 
the  lot  number,  while  the  heading  should 
show  the  section  and  block  numbers  and  the 
street.  There  should  be  two  columns  for  land 
value,  so  that  the  value  for  two  years  may  be 
before  the  assessor.  There  should  be  about 
six  columns  for  the  total  assessments  for  as 
many  years.  There  should  be  a  column  for 
conveyances,  one  for  mortgages,  and  a  further 
column  for  remarks.  The  width  of  these  col- 
umns is  a  matter  of  convenience  based  on 
experience." 

Geographical  Assessment  Rolls 

In  13  of  the  cities  the  assessors  make  up 
the  assessment  roll  geographically  either  by 
lot  and  block  system  or  consecutively  along 
the  streets ;  while  32  follow  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  city. 

"As  the  assessment  work  must  necessarily 
be  done  by  proceeding  consecutively  along  the 
streets,  it  would  appear  that  13  cities  have 
taken  the  easiest  and  most  logical  method  of 
making  the  roll.  All  students  of  assessment 
work  are  agreed  that  a  geographical  assess- 
ment roll  is  the  most  logical.  It  makes  com- 
parison of  assessments  easier  and  tends  to 
result  in  that  equality  which  is  the  aim  of  all 
assessors." 

Unit  System 

In  27  of  the  cities  the  unit  system  is  used 
in  assessing  lots — that  is,  the  value  per  front 
foot  in  a  given  street  is  determined,  and 
then  by  simple  mathematics  the  value  of  the 
various  lots  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  width  of  the  particular  lot  by  the  value 
of  the  front  foot  unit.  Two  other  cities 
also  use  this  method  to  some  extent.  Four 
cities  use  the  value  of  a  square  foot  as  the 
unit.  The  assessors  of  the  other  cities  do 
not  report  any  rule.  Here  again  students 
of  assessments  agree  that  the  unit  system 
is  the  best  plan,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which 
admits  of  convenient  comparison  of  values 
throughout  the  city. 

Long  and  Short  Lots 

Eight  cities  of  the  state  have  lots  of  the 
uniform  depth  of  100  feet;  five,  either  130 
or  132  feet;  four,  120  feet,  and  two,  150 
feet.  Where  these  standard  lots  exist,  it  is 
possible  to  use  a  rule  for  determining  the 


value  of  lots  which  happen  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  standard,  by  using  a  table 
worked  out  in  percentages  of  standard  size 
and  computing  the  value  of  the  longer  or 
shorter  lots  by  multiplying  by  the  percent- 
ages. Fourteen  cities  use  such  a  rule;  two 
use  the  Hoffman-Neill  rule;  two  use  the 
Somers  rule;  one  uses  a  combination  of 
the  various  rules  which  were  worked  out 
after  a  consultation  with  the  City  Engineer 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Assessors; 
three  cities  have  worked  out  special  rules 
which  fit  local  conditions,  and  three  cities 
do  not  state  what  their  rule  is. 

Records  of  the  Sizes  of  Buildings 

The  assessors  of  6  cities  keep  records  of 
the  sizes  of  buildings;  38  do  not. 

"Your  committee  recommends  to  the  as- 
sessors of  the  cities  of  the  state  that  they 
employ  a  system  which  will  furnish  them 
with  ready  information  in  this  particular  as 
soon  as  feasible.  All  buildings  should  be 
measured  and  the  sizes  recorded  in  the  field 
books.  When  the  sizes  are  once  accurately 
recorded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  enter  the  size 
of  new  buildings  as  they  may  be  erected.  .  A 
card  system  by  which  all  the  details  of  each 
parcel  are  recorded  on  a  separate  card  may  be 
found  very  useful." 

True  Consideration  in   Deeds 

In  their  suggestion  for  improvement  in 
the  system,  7  cities  want  the  true  consider- 
ation in  deeds  or  at  least  the  information 
as  to  the  actual  consideration  at  the  time 
of  recording.     Says  the  committee: 

"In  the  determination  of  value  what  can  be 
a  better  guide  than  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
paid  for  property  when  sold?  True,  there  are 
forced  sales  which  do  not  indicate  at  all  the 
true  value,  and  there  are  at  times  reasons  why 
one  man  in  a  peculiar  situation  may  pay  more 
than  a  property  may  be  worth;  but,  taking  it 
by  and  large,  there  cannot  be  a  better  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  property  than  what  will- 
ing buyers,  who  do  not  have  to  buy,  will  pay. 
and  what  willing  sellers,  who  do  not  have  to 
sell,  will  take  for  property. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
transfers  comply  with  the  last  condition. 
These  actual  prices,  however,  are  hidden  from 
the  assessor  under  the  nominal  figures  of  4$i 
and  other  valuable  considerations.'  The  as- 
sessor is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining 
the  values  of  property  and  is  precluded  from 
the  best  information  possible  to  guide  him  in 
his  work. 

"State  legislation  should  be  demanded  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  assessors  to  have  this 
'best  of  all'  guide  to  values.  Objection  has 
been  raised  to  such  a  law  on  the  ground  that 
the  assessor  will  be  misled  if  he  takes  the  true 
consideration   in  every  case.     The  committee 
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has  faith  that  the  intelligence  and  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  assessors  will  lead  them  to  ig- 
nore the  exceptional  cases  and  give  due  weight 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  actual  consid- 
erations for  transfers." 

Salaries  and  Appointment  of  Assessors 

"The  salaries  of  assessors  should  be  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
office.  The  duties  of  an  assessor  in  equalizing 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty require  painstaking  effort  and  an  exer- 
cise of  intelligence  and  discretion  that  should 
adequately  be  compensated.  It  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  universally  that  the  assessor 
should  be  required  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  and  should  be  paid  an  annual  salary 
sufficient  to  induce  competent  men  to  accept 
the  office.  The  cities  in  New  York,  however, 
are  not  unlike  those  of  other  states  in  this 
respect.  The  salaries  of  assessors  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  range  from  $3  per  day  and  $100 
per  year  to  $5,000  per  year,  excluding  the  City 
of  New  York.  There  are  23  cities  where  the 
salaries  are  not  more  than  $500  per  year,  and 
in  these  cities  the  number  of  parcels  of 
property  to  be  appraised  range  from  2,500  to 
8,000.  Assessors  from  three  of  these  cities 
say  they  should  have  more  pay  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  properly.  This  should  be  taken 
up  locally  and  the  legislative  authorities  of  the 
various  cities  should  give  their  attention  to 
the  matter. 


'I In  26  cities  the  assessors  are  elected ;  in  15 
cities  they  are  appointed ;  in  5  cities  some  are 
elected  and  some  are  appointed.  If  assessors 
are  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  they 
should  be  secure  in  the  tenure  of  the  office  so 
long  as  they  perform  satisfactory  service. 
They  should  be  taken  out  of  the  political  arena, 
and  your  committee  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  this  result  would  be  by  appoint- 
ing the  assessors  during  good  behavior  and 
not  by  electing  them  for  a  short  term." 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  Committee  on  Taxation,  from  whose 
report  the  foregoing  recommendations  are" 
quoted,  consisted  of  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy, 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  chairman ; 
Mayor  George  A.  Brock,  of  Lockport,  and 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Waldorf,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle.  Before  adjournment  the  Confer- 
ence passed  resolutions  approving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  in  the  mat- 
ters of  adequate  tax  maps ;  field  books ;  geo- 
graphical assessment  rolls ;  the  recording  of 
time  considerations  for  every  deed,  mort- 
gage and  lease ;  and  the  paying  to  assessors 
of  salaries  sufficient  to  induce  competent 
men  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 


Progress  in  Billboard  Regulation 

New  Ordinances  in  New  York  and  Denver — A  Court 
Decision  in  Milwaukee 


AFTER  several  months  of  careful 
study  and  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings, the  New  York  City  Alder- 
manic  Committee  on  Buildings,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  May  26,  reported  out  an  ordinance 
regulating  billboards.  The  Board  of  Al- 
dermen adopted  it  unanimously,  and  with 
the  Mayor's  approval  it  has  now  become  ef- 
fective. 

The  original  ordinance  introduced  by  Al- 
derman Curran  was  drawn  by  the  Mayor's 
Billboard  Commission,  and  because  of  its 
provisions  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
billboard  interests.  The  City  Club  of  New 
York,  which  supported  the  ordinance,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  the  parties  in 
the  controversy  and  effected  a  compromise 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute ordinance. 

The  new  ordinance  contains  many  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  other 
hazards,    but   omits   provisions   attempting 


to  regulate  on  grounds  of  public  beauty. 
In  view  of  the  doubtful  legality  of  such 
regulation,  New  York  City  proposes  to  try 
a  different  method,  at  least  for  the  time 
being — the  method  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion. The  City  Club  has  suggested  an  un- 
official Outdoor  Advertising  Commission, 
composed  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Munici- 
pal Art  Society,  the  Mural  Painters  of 
America,  the  Architectural  League,  the 
Real  Fstate  Board  and  a  representative 
each  from  the  O.  J.  Gude  Company,  the 
Van  Buren  and  New  York  Bill  Posting 
Company  and  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany. This  proposition  has  been  assented 
to  by  the  billboard  interests,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  commission  will  soon  be 
constituted  and  will  voluntarily  take  up 
such  questions  as  copy  of  advertisements, 
the  artistic  make-up  of  the  structures  and 
the  manner  of  location  in  certain  portions 
of  the  city. 
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Summary  of  the  New  York  Ordinance 

The  provisions  of  the  new  ordinance  are, 
in  brief,  as  follows: 

Existing  billboards  and  roof  signs  must  be 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  the 
borough  in  which  they  are  located. 

No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  existing  struc- 
tures, but  future  billboards  must  pay  the  fol- 
lowing license  fees:  Ground  structures,  $2; 
solid  roof  structures,  $5;  open  work  roof 
structures,  $10. 

All  new  structures  must  be  within  the  build- 
ing lines. 

Future  ground  structures  within  the  city  fire 
limits  must  be  not  over  12  feet  in  height,  unless 
firep roofed,  when  they  may  be  24  feet. 

Future  solid  roof  signs  are  limited  to  31 
feet  in  height,  with  a  6-foot  setback,  and  must 
leave  a  7- foot  clearance  for  fighting  fires. 
They  must  not  interfere  with  fire  escapes  and 
must  withstand  a  wind  pressure  of  30  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

Future  open-work  roof  signs  may  be  erected 
to  a  height  of  50  feet  on  non-fireproof  build- 
ings and  to  75  feet  on  fireproof  buildings,  but 
covered  portions  must  not  exceed  35  per  cent 
of  the  area. 

All  signs  across  doors  and  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 

The  enlargement,  relocation  or  material  al- 
teration of  an  existing  sign  places  it  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  o-dinance. 

Except  where  roof  signs  project  beyond  the 
building  line  and  above  the  roof  or  cornice, 
and  except  where  signs  obstruct  windows  or 
doors,  the  ordinance  is  not  retroactive. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  provisions, 
there  are  minor  regulations  for  inspection, 
numbering,  repairing,  etc.,  and  fines  for  vio- 
lations. 

The  Denver  Ordinance 

After  long  agitation  Denver  has  passed  a 
billboard  ordinance  which  the  billboard 
companies  have  agreed  to  live  up  to.  Its 
chief  provisions  are  as  follows: 

All  billboards  must  be  licensed,  and  a  yearly 
fee  of  one-half  cent,  due  semi-annually,  be 
paid  for  each  square  foot  of  front  surface  area 
maintained.  Sworn  statements  showing  the 
number,  location  and  size  of  billboards  main- 
tained must  be  presented  within  ten  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  license,  and  in  case  none  are  being 
maintained  at  the  time  the  statement  is  filed, 
a  license  fee  of  $500  will  be  required  for  the 
first  year  or  any  unexpired  portion  thereof. 

The  bottom  of  all  structures  hereafter 
erected  must  be  at  least  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  no  billboard  shall  extend  higher 
than  14  feet  above  the  street  grade  or  the 
ground  where  it  is  located.  A  space  of  two 
feet  must  be  left  between  any  structure  or  lot 
and  the  billboard.  The  billboard  must  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  10  feet  to  the  street  line, 
alley  or  right-of-way  upon  which  it  abuts, 
nor  must  it  be  nearer  the  street  line  than  is 
the  building  line  of  any  building  within  50 
feet  of  it 


Indecent,  immoral  or  offensive  billboards  are 
forbidden.  Also,  persons  maintaining  bill- 
boards must  keep  the  ground  on  either  side 
clean  and  sanitary  and  free  from  waste  or 
weeds. 

No  billboard  may  be  maintained  or  erected 
within  250  feet  of  any  public  park,  nor  along 
any  boulevard  without  the  written  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  property  owners  on  both 
sides  of  the  block  upon  which  it  is  desired  to 
erect  the  billboard. 

No  billboard  may  hereafter  be  constructed 
within  any  of  the  defined  fire  limits  of  the  city 
unless  the  face  is  of  non-inflammable  or  non- 
combustible  material. 

Every  billboard  placed  or  maintained  upon 
any  building  must  be  constructed  entirely  of 
metal  or  other  incombustible  material,  and 
must  be  securely  anchored  to  such  building. 

No  billboard  maintained  above  or  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  shall  come  within  three  feet 
of  inner  plane  of  outer  wall  of  such  building, 
or  exceed  10  feet  in  height  or  20  feet  in  length 
for  every  25  feet  of  frontage  of  building.  All 
signs  obstructing  a  fire  escape  or  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  the  fire  department  or 
covering  any  window,  opening  or  door  are 
prohibited,  and  none  are  allowed  on  buildings 
with  other  than  a  flat  roof  or  on  any  but  fire- 
proof or  semi-fireproof  buildings. 

Any  person  or  firm  applying  for  a  license 
must  furnish  a  bond  of  $10,000  to  the  city  that 
he  will  hold  the  city  harmless  from  any  judg- 
ment or  costs  occasioned  by  injury  happening 
to  persons  or  property  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
billboard. 

A  Wisconsin  "Decision 

The  power  of  cities  to  impose  reasonable 
restrictions  upon  the  right  to  maintain  bill- 
boards was  lately  reaffirmed  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Cream 
City  Bill  Posting  Company  vs.  City  of  Mil- 
waukee (147  Northwestern  Reporter  25). 
But  the  court  decides :  "In  order  to  support 
legislation  of  this  kind,  a  public  need  there- 
for must  exist,  and  the  act  must  at  least 
have  a  tendency  to  support  such  need." 
The  opinion  sustains  the  validity  of  the 
provisions  of  a  Milwaukee  ordinance  which 
require  a  clear  space  to  be  left  at  the  ends 
of  roof  and  coping  signs,  and  which  require 
the  lower  edge  of  billboards  to  be  not  more 
than  three  feet  and  not  less  than  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which 
provide  for  the  removal  of  billboards  which 
do  not  meet  such  requirements,  and  which 
require  billboards  within  the  fire  limits  to 
be  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
and  so  as  to  withstand  a  wind  pressure  of 
forty  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Incident- 
ally, the  court  concludes  that  any  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  such  an  ordinance  must  be 
resolved  in  its  favor. 
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Comparative  Costs  and  Speeds  of  Rapid 
Transit  Lines 

By  John  Vipond  Davies 

Consulting  Engineer,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 


THE  provision  for  new  rapid  transit 
railroad  construction,  whether  un- 
dertaken by  public  funds  or  by  pri- 
vate capital,  must  be  considered  on  prac- 
tical lines  with  consideration  of  the  cost 
and  value  of  the  types  of  construction,  con- 
centration of  population  and  general  to- 
pography of  the  city  and  territory  to  be 
served. 

Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  a  properly  built  railroad  track,  whether 
on  the  surface,  or  viaduct  or  steel  structure, 
or  in  a  subway,  is  capable  of  doing  only 
the  same  passenger  business — or,  in  other 
words,  can  serve  to  operate  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  per  hour;  and,  further,  that 
the  operation  and  maintenance,  including 
depreciation  and  all  other  charges,  will,  if 
a  road  is  doing  a  reasonably  full  business, 
use  up  about  45  per  cent  of  its  gross  in- 
come, the  remaining  55  per  cent  being  avail- 
able to  pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  capi- 
tal invested.  It  therefore  can  readily  be 
seen  how  important  it  is  with  light  traffic 
to  keep  the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment low,  considering  that  for  a  complete 
operating    structure,    such    as    the    Inter- 


borough  Rapid  Transit  Subway  in  New 
York,  consisting  in  part  of  subway  and  in 
part  of  elevated  structure,  it  is  necessary 
to  haul  more  than  2,000,000  pay  passengers 
per  annum  per  mile  of  single  track  to  meet 
fixed  charges  for  structure  and  equipment. 
As  an  illustration,  a  road  which  would  cost, 
for  structure  alone  without  equipment,  say 
$500,000  per  mile  of  double  track,  would 
have  to  haul  at  a  5-cent  fare  910,000  pay 
passengers  to  pay  interest  charges  on  its 
expenditure  for  that  structure,  and,  if 
equipment  were  included,  would  have  to 
haul  probably  1,400,000  pay  passengers  per 
annum. 

It  will  help  materially  in  this  considera- 
tion to  have  clearly  stated  the  approximate 
relative  costs  of  producing  different  struc- 
tures, and  the  following  figures  are  given  as 
average  costs  for  construction  of  struc- 
tures and  the  installation  of  structural 
equipment,  but  without  power  or  rolling 
stock.  They  do  not  include  the  value  of 
property  for  rights  of  way  or  easement,  and 
are  given  on  the  basis  of  constructing  a 
double  track  railroad  in  each  case,  although 
reduced  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  single  track : 


Cost  per 
Mile  of 
Types  of  Structure  Single  Track 

Trolley  railroad  in  suburban  district,  either  on  public  roads  or  private  right  of  way  where  no 
paving  is  required;  complete  with  overhead  trolley  construction,  track  bonded;  all  in  operat- 
ing condition    $25,000 

Trolley  railroad  on  city  streets,  including  asphalt  or  granite  block  pavement  for  width  of  tracks 
and  2  feet  outside  of  tracks;  complete  with  overhead  trolley  construction,  track  bonded;  all 
in    operating   condition    41,500 

Underground  trolley  railroad  in  congested  streets  of  a  city,  including  necessary  pavements,  con- 
duits, etc.,  and  with  reasonable  allowance  for  changes  of  sub-surface  improvements: 

New    York    126,500 

Washington     48,600 

Elevated   railroad   of   a    type   and   for   the  loading   permissible    to   meet   requirements    of    Public 

Service  Commission;  complete  with  stations,  contact  rail,  ties  and  track;  averages 113,000 

Railroad  in  open  cut  similar  to  Sea  Beach  Railroad  of  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  in 
Brooklyn,  where  work  is  executed  with  steam  shovel  and  with  concrete  walls;  averaging  cost 
of  bridges  and  stations  as  part  of  the  cost;  complete  with  contact  rail,  ties  and  track; 
averages    226,000 

Railroad  on  masonry  viaduct  filled  in  with  stone  ballast,  similar  to  structure  now  being  erected 
on  Queens  Boulevard  from  Queensboro  Bridge  to  Greenpoint,  on  Long  Island,  New  York; 
complete  with  stations,  contact  rail,  ties  and  track;  averages 330,000 

Subway  such  as  the  Fourth  Avenue  Subway,  in  Brooklyn,  where  work  is  unaffected  by  sub- 
surface improvements,  where  the  digging  is  easy  and  can  be  done  with  steam  shovel  and  under 
typical    ideal  conditions;   complete   with    structural  and  track  equipment;   averages 402,000 

Subway  such  as  the  Broadway  Subway  now  being  constructed  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
work  is  very  difficult  and  involves  extreme  interference  with  sub-surface  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  the  support  of  street  surface,  trolley  car  tracks,  underground  trolley  construction,  etc.; 
complete   with   structural    and   track   equipment;    averages 1,190,000 

Iron-lined  tube  tunnels  under  waterways  or  below  water  level;  complete  with  structural  equip- 
ment and  track;  averages   2,700,000 

[32] 
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In  connection  with  the  above  table  of 
costs,  the  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  con- 
structing improvements  in  a  city  like  Wash- 
ington, where  the  soil  is  advantageous  to 
excavate,  where  the  streets  are  broad  and 
where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  changing  sub- 
surface improvements,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  cost  of  executing  similar  work 
in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  the  material 
to  be  excavated  is  most  difficult,  where  the 
streets  are  congested  and  where  there  are 
numerous  and  extensive  subsurface  im- 
provements to  be  cared  for. 

Speed  of  Operation 

In  the  matter  of  speed  of  operation  of 
improvements  under  these  varying  condi- 
tions, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  for 
street  surface  railroads  in  congested  por- 
tions of  great  cities  the  average  speed  does 
not  exceed  8  miles  per  hour.  In  the  less 
dense  districts  of  a  city  this  speed  is  in- 
creased to  ii  or  12  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
average  speed  for  street  trolley  railroads 
in  cities  will  not  exceed  gl/2  miles  per  hour. 
Similar  electric  trolley  service  in  outlying 
districts  on  private  right  of  way  will  aver- 
age somewhere  between  12  and  15  miles  per 
hour.  Local  service  on  elevated  railroads 
or  subways  or  in  open  cut,  with  stations 
approximately  1,200  feet  apart,  will  operate 
at  an  average  speed  of  about  15  miles  per 
hour.  Express  service  on  subway  or  ele- 
vated railroads  or  in  open  cut,  with  express 
stops  spaced  about  2  miles  apart,  will  oper- 


ate at  an  average  speed  of  about  25  miles 
per  hour,  while  steam  railroads  operating 
rapid  transit  suburban  service,  with  stops 
at  longer  intervals,  have  an  average  oper- 
ating speed  of  30  to  35  miles  an  hour,  de- 
pending on  the  district  served  and  the  fre- 
quency of  stops. 

The  spacing  of  stations  on  any  type  of 
rapid  transit  railroad  is  an  important  factor 
as  affecting  train  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  district.  The  demand  by  oper- 
ating railroad  officers,  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  traveling  public,  is  to  increase 
the  length  between  express  stops  and  so  in- 
crease the  average  speed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ro  throw  increased  and  more  equitable 
burden  onto  the  local  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constant  demand  by  real  estate 
promoters  is  to  ruin  the  entire  high-speed 
express  service  by  introducing  frequent 
stops  on  the  express  lines,  thereby,  to  a 
large  extent,  reducing  the  express  service  to 
little  better  than  is  provided  by  the  local 
trains. 

For  the  best  operation  and  to  stimulate 
growth  in  outlying  districts,  no  high-speed 
service  should  have  stations  at  nearer  inter- 
vals than  2  miles,  and  preferably  3  or  4 
miles,  in  the  territory  immediately  between 
the  concentrated  commercial  center  and  the 
outlying  suburban  sections. 

The  foregoing  summary  is  from  a  paper  on  "Pro- 
vision for  Future  Rapid  Transit:  Subway^  Elevated 
or  Open  Cut,  and  Their  Influence  on  the  City  Plan," 
presented  at  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  Toronto,  May  26,  1914. 


Basic  Principles  of  Waterfront  Development 

By  Robert  S.  Gourlay* 


WE  believe  that  a  city  possessing  a 
waterfront  has  a  heritage  of  in- 
calculable value  for  every  citizen. 
We  believe  that  such  a  waterfront  should 
be  owned  by  the  citizens  in  a  corporate  ca- 
pacity— the  fee  simple  rarely  if  ever  pass- 
ing from  them  to  private  parties. 

We  also  believe  that  this  great  heritage 
should  be  administered  for  the  fullest  bene- 
fit of  every  citizen  individually  and  cor- 
porately  from  generation  to  generation. 


4  Mr.  Gourlay  is  the  representative  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  that  city.  This  summary  of  general  prin- 
ciples is  from  an  address  by  him  before  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  at  Toronto,  May,  1914. 


We  also  believe  that  in  these  days  of 
urban  development,  with  consequent  con- 
gestion and  ever  increasing  cost  of  living, 
a  waterfront  heritage  should  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  living  conditions  for 
all  citizens  healthier,  happier,  cheaper  and 
better  from  the  standpoint  of  home,  busi- 
ness or  recreation. 

We  also  believe  that  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  making  the  administration,  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  such  a  heri- 
tage, if  not  profitable,  at  least  self-sustain- 
ing or  of  such  little  cost  to  the  citizens  at 
large  as  to  make  the  development  absolutely 
worthy  of  civic  support. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  TORONTO  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

TORONTO     WATERFRONT 


We  believe  that  the  development  of  a 
waterfront  property,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  should  provide  a  safe,  commo- 
dious and  deep  harbor  or  waterway  for  the 
largest  craft  with  the  greatest  possible 
draft,  eliminating  shoals  and  if  possible 
buoys  and  channels. 

We  believe  a  proper  development  should 
provide  ample  dock  accommodation  with  all 
modern  passenger  and  freight  handling  fa- 
cilities, reducing  to  a  minimum  time  and 
cost  in  operation,  as  far  as  practicable. 

We   believe   such   a  development   should 


provide  ample  warehouse  accommodation 
where  freight  can  be  housed  for  a  day  or  a 
year  when  required,  at  lowest  possible  cost 
for  storage,  insurance  or  handling. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  coordi- 
nation of  steam-rail,  water-borne  and  radial 
freight  handling  on  every  important  dock; 
in  a  word,  link  up  every  railroad  with  all 
boats  and  all  radial  lines,  so  that  the  trans- 
fer of  a  package  or  carload  may  be  direct 
service  with  cartage  or  handling  at  smallest 
cost  and  with  little  or  no  interswitching  de- 
lays and  outlays. 
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DR.  JOHN  NOLEN'S   PLAN   FOR  THE  EXTENSION    AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ERIE,  PA. 
The    similarity   between    the    harbor    problems    and    opportunities   of    Toronto   and    Erie   is    worthy   of 
comment.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  two   harbors  are   remarkably  alike   in  contour,   the  one  extending  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south   of  the  respective  cities. 
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We  believe  a  modern  development  should 
provide  a  large  central  market  in  the  heart 
of  these  transportation  facilities  for  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution  of  food  products 
— that  is,  the  sale  and  distribution  of  all 
products  brought  to  the  city  by  water, 
steam  or  radial  rail. 

Industrial  Development 

We  believe  that  the  development  of 
waterfront  property  from  an  industrial 
standpoint  calls  for  the  reclamation  of  all 
lands  that  are  otherwise  marshy  or  waste 
places.  Waterfront  property  should  con- 
sist of  only  deep  water  and  good  land. 
Good  land  when  made,  if  suitably  situated 
for  industries,  should  be  provided  with 
modern  highways,  with  rapid  traction  ser- 
vice, railway  sidings  to  all  roads,  electrical 
energy  for  light  and  power,  drainage,  water 


service,  and  when  linked  up  with  the  com- 
mercial developments  already  referred  to, 
provide   most   advantageous   locations    for 
manufacturing   any   product    on    either    a . 
large  or  small  scale. 

Also  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  be- 
ginner in  the  manufacturing  field  in  these 
days  of  great  enterprises  and  large  capital, 
model  factory  plants  should  be  created,  sup- 
plied with  all  the  facilities  above  referred 
to,  and  floor  space  therein  offered  at  a  fair 
rental  rate. 

Also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  all  classes  of  water- 
borne  craft.  Industries  of  this  nature  able 
to  manufacture  the  smallest  pleasure  craft 
or  the  largest  inland  freight  or  passenger 
steamer  should  be  indigenous  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  waterfront  property. 


TOWN  AND  VILLAGE 


Plans  for  an  American  Garden  Suburb 

By  Arthur  C.  Comey 


BILLERICA  GARDEN  SUBURB  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  and 
develop  along  advanced  lines  a  57- 
acre  estate  at  North  Billerica,  21  miles  from 
Boston.  This  marks  the  first  conclusive 
stage  in  bringing  into  existence  in  this 
country  the  improved  methods  of  housing 
for  workingmen  proven  so  successful  in 
England.  For  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  the  five 
essential  elements — site-planning,  limited 
number  of  houses  per  acre,  wholesale  op- 
erations, limited  dividend,  and  participation 
by  the  residents — been  combined  in  an  un- 
dertaking designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
workman  earning  $12  to  $20  per  week. 

The  Billerica  project  is  the  first  concrete 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission, 
which,  since  its  appointment  in  191 1,  has 
held  as  one  of  its  chief  purposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  improved  housing  for  working- 
men.  But  as  the  Court  has  decided  that  the 
Commission  cannot  engage  in  housing  by 
the  direct  use  of  public  money,  its  attention 
has  been   turned  to  private   undertakings 


along  approved  lines.  In  November,  19 13, 
the  Commission  adopted  a  committee  report 
covering  four  methods  for  organizing  such 
companies,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Limited  Dividend  Company  and  Co- 
partnership. As  the  latter  is  pioneering  in 
this  country,  a  detailed  prospectus  was  pre- 
pared for  adapting  it  to  American  condi- 
tions. Papers  for  incorporating  a  Limited 
Dividend  Company  in  Massachusetts  were 
drawn  up.* 

Since  issuing  these  reports  the  Home- 
stead Commission  has  investigated  every 
opportunity  which  has  appeared  for  estab- 
lishing such  companies.  Of  four  more  or 
less  immediate  prospects,  that  at  Billerica 
was  found  to  combine  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  conditions  for  a  successful  undertaking. 

There  the  establishment  of  the  $3,000,000 
•Boston  &  Maine  repair  shops,  early  in  1914, 
with  1,200  operatives  at  present  and  ulti- 
mately 2,000  to  3,000,  has  created  a  great 
demand  for  workingmen's  houses  in  a  for- 
merly    rural     community.       Furthermore, 

*Scc   The    American    City,   December,   1913,    page 
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other  manufacturers  are  locating  there  in 
order  to  utilize  the  supply  of  labor.  This 
means  an  influx  of  10,000  people  and  more. 

The  establishment  of  a  model  community 
near  the  factory  has  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  backing  of  the  officials  of  the 
shops,  who  desire,  as  much  as  the  workmen, 
to  secure  good  living  conditions.  Land  is 
as  yet  cheap,  though  much  of  it  has  been 
exploited  and  is  no  longer  attractive  to  the 
operatives. 

Options  were  placed  on  a  tract  of  57 
acres,  favorably  located,  adjoining  the 
North  Billerica  station  and  the  present  vil- 
lage center,  where  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  make  immediate  development 
possible.  This  lies  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  shops,  and,  furthermore,  a  free  work- 
ingmen's  train  carries  the  men  directly 
from  the  North  Billerica  station  into  the 
works.  The  cost  of  this  property  is  far 
below  that  demanded  by  real  estate  oper- 
ators farther  from  the  works  and  with 
much  less  attractive  surroundings. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  the  tract 
shows  the  proposed  type  of  development 
along  advanced  garden  suburb  lines,  with 
an  average  of  five  to  six  families  per  acre. 
Of  special  esthetic  value  are  the  river  front- 
age and  a  large  grove  of  pines  in  the  south- 
west section.  The  underlying  gravel  and 
sand  furnish  abundant  material  for  con- 
crete construction,  and  greatly  simplify  the 
grading  of  roads  and  sanitary  problems. 
Water  is  already  piped  upon  the  estate,  sup- 
plying sixteen  houses,  now  in  the  southeast 
corner,   which  yield   an   income  of  $1,600 


per  annum,  sufficient  to  pay  all  carrying 
charges  not  chargeable  to  development. 

We  have  here  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages—demand for  many  homes,  cheap  land, 
and  low  construction  cost — and  the  moral 
support  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  officials  is 
added  assurance  of  its  success  from  the 
start.  Many  operatives  have  already  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  living  on  the  tract. 

The  57  acres  held  under  option  have  been 
taken  over  and  a  company  formed,  includ- 
ing as  two  of  its  directors  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  &  Maine  shops  and 
the  President  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade, 
who  has  actively  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  suburb  from  the  start.  A  por- 
tion will  be  turned  over  to  a  co-partnership 
society  for  development  by  that  method. 
In  another  section  houses  will  be  sold  out- 
right on  installments,  each  owner  taking  up 
ten  per  cent  of  value  in  stock.  In  a  third 
section  houses  for  rent  will  be  built,  and 
in  the  fourth  district  the  company  will  con- 
struct special  buildings  as  the  demand  arises 
for  shops,  lodgings,  boarding  houses,  etc. 

Briefly  stated,  the  company  proposes  to 
solve  permanently  the  increasingly  difficult 
housing  problem  on  the  areas  under  its  con- 
trol— by  elimination  of  speculative  profits, 
distributing  the  payments  for  the  home, 
wholesale  operations,  constructing  houses 
of  durable  materials,  limiting  the  number 
of  houses  per  acre,  scientific  planning  along 
advanced  garden  suburb  lines,  providing 
community  buildings  and  playgrounds,  lay- 
ing out  allotment  gardens,  and  promoting 
the  formation  of  a  co-partnership  society. 


Vines  and  Flowers 
vs.  Rubbish  Heaps 

In  the  rear  of  the  post 
office  at  Checotah,  Okla., 
there  is  a  tiny  lot  that  has 
become  a  beauty  spot  in 
the  central  business  dis- 
trict. Not  long  ago  it 
was  covered  with  piles  of 
rock  and  other  debris  ac- 
cumulated from  the  de- 
struction of  old  buildings 
and  the  erection  of  a  new 
one.  A  few  minutes'  la- 
bor daily  for  a  short  time 
has  transformed  the  rub- 
bish heap  into  an  attrac- 
tive little  garden  space. 


BACK  OF  THE   POST  OFFICE   IN  CHECOT 
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RELIEF  MAP  OF  HARBOR  AND  WATER  FRONT,  OAKLAND.  CAL-, 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHOWING  PROPOSED 


What  the  City  Planning  Exhibits  Have 
Accomplished  in  California 

By  Charles  Henry  Cheney 

Secretary,  San  Francisco  Exhibit  and  Oakland  City  Planning  Committee 


THE  Exhibition  of  American  and  For- 
eign City  Planning,  which  was  pre- 
pared last  fall  by  the  American  City 
Bureau  for  the  city  of  New  York,  came 
directly  across  the  continent  from  Jersey 
City  to  Oakland.  This  exhibition  was  shown 
in  Oakland's  new  City  Hall,  which  for  this 
purpose  was  thrown  open  for  the  first  time 
to  the  public.  After  ten  days  in  Oakland 
the  exhibition  was  shown  in  San  Francisco 
for  eleven  days  early  in  April,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  for  ten  days  at  the  end  of  April. 

Much  of  the  great  interest  and  education 
which  these  exhibits  have  given  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  directly  due  to  the  farsightedness 
and  enterprise  of  the  Oakland  Commercial 
Club,  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  make 
their  coming  possible  and  in  securing  for 
their  city  the  first  date  after  the  metropoli- 
tan district. 

Unquestionably  the  exhibits  have  done 
much  to  visualize  to  all  the  communities  in 
California  what  city  planning  actually 
means — that  it  is  something  more  vital, 
more  fundamental,  than  just  putting  on  the 
trimming,  as  in  the  old  "city  beautiful"  idea. 

The  Oakland  exhibit  was  organized  and 
held  by  the  five  cities  on  the  east  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay — Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda,  Piedmont  and  Richmond.     Each 

[38] 


appropriated  a  proportionate  sum  for  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  exhibition  out  from 
New  York  and  for  making  local  drawings 
to  show  its  application  to  the  local  problems. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Alameda  County  Su- 
pervisors, a  great  relief  map  or  model  of 
the  East  Bay  water  front,  26  feet  long, 
was  made  and  exhibited  to  show  the  com- 
mon problem  in  harbor  development.  As 
harbors  are  about  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
building  up  of  any  seaport  city,  the  dem- 
onstration here  made  of  the  necessity  for 
unity  of  action,  in  the  five  contiguous  cities 
on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  be- 
came very  clear.  The  exhibit  also  brought 
forth  the  necessity  for  uniting  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  great  city  planning  prob- 
lems of  these  cities,  such  as  water,  parks, 
and  transportation,  upon  the  solution  of 
which  the  ultimate  growth  of  the  cities  de- 
pends. 

Already  ordinances  for  the  creation  of 
city  planning  commissions  are  under  con- 
sideration in  all  these  five  cities  and  in  Los 
Angeles.  During  the  time  of  the  exhibi- 
tion there,  San  Francisco  finally  passed  an 
ordinance  establishing  a  permanent  City 
Planning  Commission.  The  presence  of 
such  conclusive  evidence  as  shown  in  the 
exhibit  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with 
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the  final  vote,  as  most  of  the  San  Francisco 
Supervisors  visited  it  just  before  the  mat- 
ter was  settled.  Mr.  John  E.  Lathrop,  the 
Director  of  Exhibits  for  the  American  City 
Bureau,  also  gave  convincing  testimony  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  city  planning  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  other  cities 
seems  to  be  that  their  charters  made  no  pro- 
vision for  city  plan- 
ning commissions, 
and  hence  they  will 
have  to  be  estab- 
lished first  in  an  ad- 
visory  form  only, 
until  proper  bills 
can  be  passed  by  the 
Legislature  next 
spring. 

The  chief  thing 
that  the  exhibits 
seemed  to  demon- 
strate was  the  prac- 
ticability, efficiency 
and  common  sense 
of  the  city  planning 
idea.  "Seeing  is  be- 
lieving/' and  when 
the  business  men 
and  city  officials  of 
these  communities 
found  before  them 
the  actual  results  in 
two  hundred  cities 
of  the  world,  there 
was  no  denying  the 
tremendous  impor- 
tance or  concrete 
value  of  municipal 
forethought. 

Oakland  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  ex- 
hibition to  bring  out 

the  great  need  she  has  of  parks,  having  only 
189  acres  for  this  purpose,  where  the  aver- 
age for  other  important  cities  of  the  Coast 
is  some  1,300  acres. 

Alameda  and  Berkeley  laid  most  empha- 
sis on  the  development  of  the  water  front 
tide  land  ceded  to  them  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. Berkeley  also  brought  out  the  ob- 
vious location  for  a  splendid  civic  center, 
where  she  now  owns  the  frontage  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  great  possible  public  square, 
facing  the  City  Hall. 


The  City  Planning  Exhibit 
Helped  the  Community 

The  recent  City  Planning  Exhibit 
was  a  great  thing  for  San  Francisco 
and  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  it  here. 
Not  only  did  it  impress  upon  the  com- 
munity  the  great  value  of  planning 
ahead,  but  it  also  showed  clearly  the 
efficiency  of  business  methods  for  city 
work. 

We  must  look  further  ahead  in  the 
city's  activities,  and  city  planning  ivill 
save  any  city  much  of  the  costly  labor 
of  wholesale  alterations  of  easily 
avoidable  mistakes. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
exhibit,  and  believe  that  the  move- 
ment for  city  planning  here  received 
great  impetus  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  thousands  who  saw  it. 

James  Rolph,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  and  San  Francisco  both  have 
traffic  congestion  problems  which  were  too 
serious  to  be  properly  brought  out  more 
than  superficially,  in  getting  up  the  local 
exhibits,  but  which  were  spoken  of  many 
times  in  the  daily  talks  which  took  place. 
One  most  striking  statement  made  during 
the  exhibition  was  by  the  Assistant  City 
Engineer  of  San  Francisco,  who  clearly 
showed  that  out  of  the  $20,000,000  improve- 
ments in  streets, 
tunnels,  sewers,  etc., 
now  under  way, 
some  $16,000,000 
could  have  been 
saved  by  construc- 
tive forethought  a 
few  years  before  in 
the  laying  out  of 
the  city.  Is  this  not 
an  object  lesson  to 
the  cities  of  the 
country  ? 

Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  result  ac- 
complished was  the 
general  education  of 
the  community  to 
more  pointed 
thought  in  regard  to 
municipal  improve- 
ments in  the  growth 
of  their  city.  In 
Oakland  it  was  of- 
ficially estimated 
that  some  40,000 
people  saw  the  ex- 
hibition. In  San 
Francisco,  while 
there  was  a  smaller 
attendance  on  ac- 
count of  the  admis- 
sion charge,  those 
that  came  were  cer- 
tainly there  because  they  were  interested, 
and  on  the  one  free  day  it  was  estimated 
that  some  12,000  visitors  attended. 

While  the  biggest  net  value  seemed  to  be 
to  improvement  clubs  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations which  attended  in  bodies,  there 
is  no  question  that  city  officials  gained  much 
in  the  practical  demonstration  of  parallels 
in  their  problems.  Certain  it  is  that  not  a 
day  went  by  that  the  exhibits  were  not  at- 
tended by  these  servants  of  the  community 
from  all  departments,  many  of  whom  came 
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Work  of  City  Officials  Made  Easier 

//  was  my  pleasure  to  examine  with 
much  interest  and  instruction  the  ex- 
hibit displayed  here  under  the  aupices 
of  the  American  City  Bureau  in  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  sincerely  believe  work  of  this 
kind  has  a  very  valuable  influence  in 
educating  citizens  to  the  need  of  proper 
public  improvements.  The  work  of  city 
officials  is  made  much  easier  if  the  pub- 
lie  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
improvements  necessary  to  make  the 
city  more  habitable,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy, 
City  Engineer  of  San  Francisco. 


again    and    again    with    evident    interest. 

The  communities  which  have  given  these 
city  planning  exhibitions  can  feel  justly 
proud  of  their  enterprise  and  the  effect  on 
the  citizens  individually.  No  thinking  per- 
son could  look  upon  such  an  array  of  con- 
structive municipal  work  and  not  go  home 
with  a  better  and  more  hopeful  idea  of  the 
improvements  of  his  city.  City  planning 
arouses  and  cultivates  new  civic  fore- 
thought and  civic  pride,  and  wherever  these 
exhibits  go  they  are  bound  to  give  impetus 
to  greater  and  more  intelligent  thought  for 
the  whole  community. 

The  exhibition  method  of  demonstrating 
our  civic  problems  and  suggesting  remedies 


No  Work  More  Stimulating  and 
Fruitful 

/  congratulate  the  Oakland  City  Plan- 
ning Committee  upon  the  purposes  and 
the  effectiveness  of  its  exhibit.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  educational  value  of 
such  effort.  There  is  no  work  more 
stimulating  and  more  fruitful  than  that 
which  aims  to  establish  in  us  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions. City  planning  is  a  high  expres- 
sion of  this  ideal.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
we  are  beginning  to  understand  the  real 
significance  and  worthfulness  of  such  a 
movement. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 

President,  University  of  California. 


therefor  has  proved  itself  the  most  effective 
yet  found.  No  amount  of  agitation  by  com- 
mittees in  our  chambers  of  commerce  or 
even  city  councils  can  create  a  public  senti- 
ment comparable  with  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  showing  what  has  actually  been 
done  in  the  many  cities  of  this  country  and 
Europe. 

So  clearly  was  this  demonstrated  that  a 
movement  is  now  on  foot  in  California  to 
organize  a  somewhat  similar  housing  ex- 
hibit, showing  plans  and  terse  statements 
of  cost  of  workingmen's  dwellings,  garden 


City  Planning  an  Important  Fac- 
tor in  Municipal  Progress 

City  planning  has  become  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  progress  of  American 
cities.  Oakland  has  had  recently  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  importance  of  city 
planning  through  an  exhibit  which  was 
made  here  for  ten  days,  and  which  at- 
tracted thousands  of  citizens.  The  good 
effect  of  this  exhibit  was  manifested  in 
a  broadening  of  popular  interest  in  civic 
matters,  and  in  increasing  the  concern 
of  public  officials  in  city  problems.  Al- 
together the  exhibit  proved  of  great 
benefit  in  stimulating  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
problems  for  the  future. 

City  planning  means  that  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  the  past  shall 
be  corrected,  and  that  our  cities  shall 
meet  the  difficulties  before  us  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
permanent  improvement  on  harmonious 
lines  of  municipal  growth. 

Frank  E.  Mott, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Oakland. 


L 


cities,  and  the  best  types  of  tenements,  in 
an  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  demand, 
and  the  owners  and  builders  to  profit  by, 
the  building  of  better  houses.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  great  problem  of  society  in  our 
cities.  Most  of  the  delinquencies,  crimes 
committed,  and  hospital  cases  in  big  cities 
come  from  overcrowded  housing  conditions, 
and  it  is  probable  that  not  until  some  such 
simple  visualization  of  successful  and  prof- 
itable housing  can  be  shown  the  owners,  the 
builders,  and  the  public,  will  much  be  ac- 
complished to  solve  the  general  housing 
problem  in  America. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Chief  Causes  of  Fires 


By  W.  E.  Longley 

State  Fire  Marshal,  Indiana 


THE  most  frequent  cause  of  fires,  as 
observed  by  the  Statistical  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  Indiana 
State  Fire  Marshal  during  191 3,  is  sparks 
from  chimneys  falling  on  shingle  roofs. 
Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  such  fires 
caused  a  loss  of  $236,408  last  year.  Non- 
combustible  roof  construction  would  have 
saved  this  amount.  No  city  should  permit 
any  new  building  to  be  covered  or  any  old 
building  to  be  recovered  with  combustible 
roofing.  The  shingle  roof  is  a  dangerous 
fire  hazard.  Flying  embers  fall  on  distant 
shingle  roofs  and  start  isolated  fires  in 
numbers  that  no  fire  department  can  con- 
trol. 

The  defective  flue  is  the  cause  second  in 
frequency,  and  is  inexcusable.  Careful  and 
frequent  examination  of  all  flues  and  the 
correction  of  defects  by  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  property  would  eliminate  this 
cause.  Flues  that  are  cracked  by  settling 
foundations,  disintegrating  mortar  and 
crumbling  bricks  leave  space  for  sparks  to 
escape.  If  flues  are  lined  with  flue  tile,  this 
danger  will  be  done  away  with. 

The  1,006  lightning  losses  in  Indiana 
during  1913  caused  a  property  damage  of 
$864,221.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  value  of  lightning  rods.  Statistics 
in  Indiana  and  other  states  furnish  evidence 
that  the  lightning  rod,  properly  placed,  is 
certain  protection  from  lightning.  Only 
three  or  four  total  losses  in  buildings 
equipped  with  lightning  rods  occurred  in 
Indiana  last  year.  In  these  instances, 
where  an  examination  was  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  rods  were  not  properly 
placed,  or  that,  as  in  one  instance,  they  had 


been  in  service  thirty  years  without  repair. 
In  Germany  the  government  examines 
lightning  rods  each  spring.  During  the  last 
year  destruction  of  property  worth  a  half- 
million  dollars  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  proper  rodding  of  buildings  on  In- 
diana farms. 

No  stronger  argument  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  man  to  his  neighbor  and  the 
community  can  be  found  than  the  fact  that 
Indiana's  1913  report  shows  605  fires  that 
originated  from  adjoining  buildings  and 
caused  a  loss  of  $562,331.  If  a  man  is  will- 
ing to  hazard  his  own  property  by  permit- 
ting dangerous  conditions  to  exist  on  his 
premises,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  secure  the  correction  of  these  conditions 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  fires  and  a  loss 
of  $28,000  were  due  directly  to  the  careless 
handling  of  matches.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  these  fires  were  caused  by  chil- 
dren playing  with  matches.  The  "strike- 
anywhere"  match  has  justly  earned  the  title 
of  the  "criminal"  match.  Its  careless  use 
causes  the  destruction  of  property,  loss  of 
life  and  serious  injury. 

Gasoline  explosions  caused  274  fires  and 
a  loss  of  $119,000,  128  of  them  being  from 
the  careless  use  of  gasoline  stoves.  Several 
of  these  losses  were  accompanied  by  loss  of 
life  and  serious  injury.  The  chief  internal 
cause  of  fires  in  stores  is  the  gasoline  ex- 
plosion, which  shows  the  necessity  for  com- 
pliance with  the  standard  for  gasoline  stor- 
age. 

Sparks  from  locomotives  caused  the  lar- 
gest single  loss  in  the  state  during  the  year. 
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A  TUMBLE-DOWN  BUILDING  DEMOLISHED  BY  THE   INDIANA   STATE  FIRE  MARSHAL 


DILAPIDATED  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  AND  OLD  SHED  TORN  DOWN  BY  ORDER  OF  INDIANA 

STATE  FIRE  MARSHAL 
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THE   HOURS   OF  GREATEST    FIRE-DAXGER   TO    SHINGLE    ROOFS 
Out  of  1,671  dwelling-house  fires  in  Indiana  from  May   1  to  October  10,  1913,  277   were  caused  by 
sparks  from  chimneys  falling  on  shingle  roofs.     This  chart  shows  the  distribution  of  these  277  fires  for  each 
hour  of  the  day.     Notice  the  great  increase  between  11  and  12  A.  M. 


The  total  number  of  fires  from  this  cause 
was  231,  and  the  damage  $579,680.  It  has 
been  declared  that  all  methods  for  preven- 
tion of  flying  sparks  from  a  locomotive  are 
too  expensive  to  be  used.  No  expense 
should  be  spared  to  find  some  practicable 
means  of  eliminting  this  fire  cause. 

Of  the  6,209  reports  received,  1,488  fires, 
or  24  per  cent,  were  given  as  of  unknown 
origin.  Experienced  fire  chiefs  determine 
accurately  the  cause  of  fires;  some  chiefs 
report  only  8  or  9  per  cent  as  of  unknown 
origin.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  fires 
were  of  suspicious  origin.  A  wholesome 
local  effect  follows  prosecutions  for  arson. 
For  six  months  of  the  history  of  one  In- 
diana county  there  was  not  a  fire  of  "un- 
known" origin.  This  happy  condition  pre- 
vailed following  the  arrest  of  two  well- 
known  men  of  the  county-seat  on  charges 
of  arson.  Insurance  men  generally  declared 
that  this  county  had  had  the  highest  moral 
hazard  in  the  state. 

Dwelling  house  fires  constitute  52  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  state.  Most 
of  these  are  due  to  faulty  construction  or 
carelessness,  and  are  preventable.  The 
cities  of  more  than  4,000  population  have 
53  per  cent  of  the  number  of  fires,  and  bear 
52  per  cent  of  the  state's  loss.  It  is  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  the  Indiana  fire  loss 
will  be  most  speedily  reduced  by  an  effec- 


tive fire  prevention  campaign  in  these  cities. 
Prohibiting  the  sale  of  fireworks  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  preventing  Fourth  of 
July  fires. 

The  Indiana  State  Fire  Marshal  law  re- 
quires that  a  fire  drill  shall  be  held  in  every 
public  school  at  least  once  a  month,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  these  fire  drills 
are  of  service  in  preventing  loss  of  life. 
The  educative  value  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day  has  also  been  shown.  The  newspapers 
have  furnished  the  chief  medium  for  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  fire  pre- 
vention. A  weekly  bulletin  of  information 
has  been  furnished  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
state. 

There  were  119  "tear-down"  orders  is- 
sued during  the  year  in  regard  to  old  and 
dilapidated  buildings.  Some  of  these  have 
been  replaced  with  modern  buildings  of 
good  construction,  which  have  increased 
property  values  in  that  locality  and  added 
to  the  taxable  property  in  the  community. 
The  department  receives  frequent  requests 
for  the  inspection  of  dangerous  structures. 
Vacant  dilapidated  buildings  are  an  open 
invitation  to  tramps,  loiterers  and  mischiev- 
ous persons,  through  whose  carelessness 
fires  are  often  started.  When  such  build- 
ings are  occupied  they  become  an  additional 
menace  to  life  and  limb, 
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THE    SALEM    FIRE    AT    ITS    HEIGHT 


AFTER  THE  FIRE  IN   SALEM,   MASS.,  JUNE  25,  19X4 
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Motor  Apparatus  for  City  Fire  Departments 
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SERVICE    TRUCK.    MOTOR    EQUIPPED   BY   ADDITION    OF    SEAGRAVE   TRACTOR 


POPE    CAR,    BUILT    FOR   THE    CHIEF    OF    THE   FIRE    DEPARTMENT   OF    KEARNEJ^   N.  J. 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department  from  municipal 
officials,  water  works  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or  others  having  interesting 
information    on    water    supply    subjects. 

A  Symposium  on  Water  Meters 


AT  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation, in  Philadelphia,  the  subject 
which  elicited  the  most  prolonged  and  live- 
ly discussion  was  that  of  water  meters. 
Among  the  problems  propounded  for  the 
"Question  Box"  session  were  such  phases 
of  the  subject  as: 

Do  water  meters  increase,  or  decrease, 
cost  of  water  supply  to  consumers? 

Should  meters  register  cubic  feet,  or  gal- 
lons? 

Hozv  is  the  cost  of  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  meters  borne? 

What  is  the  most  economical  method  of 
reading  meters? 

From  the  stenographic  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion there  has  been  compiled,  for  the 
benefit  of  The  American  City's  readers, 
the  following  symposium  of  a  few  of  the 
typical  replies: 

More  Than  Seventy  Per  Cent  Save  Money 

We  have  taken  the  actual  records  of  several 
hundred  cases  from  our  old  flat  rate  system, 
and  compared  them  with  the  same  places  under 
the  meter  system.  We  find  that  71  or  72  per 
cent  of  the  consumers  who  go  from  flat  rate 
to  meter  rate  save  money.  On  our  side  of  the 
ledger  we  make  that  up  from  the  other  28  or 
29  per  cent.  Thus  we  break  even  as  a  depart- 
ment, but  over  70  per  cent  of  the  people  actu- 
ally save  over  the  old  flat  rate. — A.  A.  Reimcr. 
Superintendent  Water  Works,  East  Orange. 
X.  J. 
Residences  with  Servants  Generally  Pay  More 

Plants  where  we  have  made  investigations 
show  these  results :  To  big  hotels,  saloons 
and  large  consumers  generally,  the  change 
from  flat  rates  to  meters  ordinarily  increased 
the  cost  of  water;  families  who  have  servants 
in  the  house  generally  pay  more,  and  those 
who  handle  their  own  spigots  pay  less. 
I  would  therefore  say  that  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  community.  Tn  a  community  of 
workingmen's  houses  —  unless  your  meter 
rates  are  minimum  or  extremely  high — I  be- 
lieve that  water  rents  will  be  cut  down  by  put- 
ting in  meters.     On  the  other  hand,  in   resi- 


dences where  there  are  servants  who  are  care- 
less, and  who  let  the  spigots  run  most  of  the 
time,  failing  to  report  leaky  plumbing,  etc.,  the 
consumer  is  going  to  pay  more  for  the  water 
metered.—/.  N.  Chester,  II.  and  M.  E.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Consumers  Asked  for  Meters 

That  the  installation  of  meters  decreases  the 
price  to  consumers  might  be  indicated  from 
the  fact  that  the  people  voluntarily  asked  for 
meters  four  years  ago.  We  have  16,000  meters. 
Up  to  recently  we  had  no  right  to  put  a  meter 
on  unless  the  consumer  asked  for  it.  Most 
people  have  had  experience  with  gas,  electric 
and  other  kinds  of  meters,  and  are  naturally 
prejudiced  against  the  meter;  but  after  8,000 
had  them  in  and  got  to  talking  around  to  their 
friends,  in  the  last  four  years  we  put  in  2,000 
a  year,  the  consumers  voluntarily  asking  for 
them.  The  cost  of  installation  is  charged  up 
to  construction  of  the  plant. 

The  benefit  to  the  water  plant  is  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  water  is  being  paid  for. 
We  now  have  a  total  of  25.000  meters,  and 
though  we  are  furnishing  per  capita  about  90 
to  95  gallons  per  day,  we  are  not  pumping  as 
much  water  as  we  did  ten  years  ago  when  the 
city  was  some  40,000  less  than  now  in  popula- 
tion. I  really  believe  that  metering  has  re- 
duced the  consumption  approximately  4,000,000 
gallons  per  day.— Wirt  J.  Wills,  Superinten- 
dent Water  Works,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The   Department   Should   Furnish   the   Meters 

As  to  the  ownership  of  the  meters.  I  think 
that  the  department  should  furnish  the  meters. 
It  is  a  question  whether  they  should  charge 
rental  to  the  consumer.  That  is  optional ;  but 
in  some  places  the  department  furnishes  the 
meter  and  charges  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  the  meter.  I  do  not 
believe  the  department  should  maintain  meters 
against  frost  or  freezing ;  I  think  the  consumer 
should  pay  the  cost  of  that,  because  it  is  often 
due  to  his  neglect  that  a  meter  freezes.  I  be- 
lieve the  department  should  furnish  the  meter, 
and  should  charge  a  nominal  amount  to  main- 
tain the  meters  in  good  repair.  T  believe  the 
ordinary  domestic  consumer  will  save,  over  a 
$16  or  $18  flat  rate.  $4  or  $5  every  year  by  the 
use  of  meters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
department  will  save  in  consumption  and 
wasted  water. — C.  W.  Wiles.  Secretary  Dela- 
ware Water  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Four  Per  Cent  on  $1,000,000 

In  the  city  of  Syracuse  the  meter  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  12  cents  per  100  cubic  feet. 
The  consumer  pays  for  the  meter.  The  de- 
partment charges  the  repairs  to  the  consumer. 
It  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  the  consumer 
will  save  by  purchasing  water  at  that  rate. 
But  there  is  one  other  important  saving:  On 
the  conduit  line  at  the  outset  the  estimated 
cost  was  $1,000,000,  or  something  less  than 
that.  Fifteen  years  following  the  installation 
of  the  first  conduit  a  second  one  had  to  be 
built  at  a  cost  of,  say,  another  million  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1925  an  additional  con- 
duit, or  additional  supply,  will'  be  necessary. 
Four  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  means  $40,000  a 
year  saved  to  the  taxpayers ;  so  that  while  the 
consumer  saves  from  his  water  payment  the 
city  budget  is  also  saving  a  large  item  in  in- 
terest charges  per  year  every  year  that  an- 
other conduit  is  postponed,  due  to  the  saving 
of  water  through  meters. — H.  C.  Hodgkins, 
C.  E.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Capacity  Charge  and  Output  Charge 

We  supply  a  meter  for  every  service.  We 
make  two  charges  on  our  supplies;  the  first 
charge  being  a  capacity  charge,  or  the  charge 
we  make  whether  we  furnish  any  water  or 
not;  the  second  charge  is  the  output  charge, 
or  the  cost  of  supplying  the  water  used.  The 
first  charge  on  a  9^-inch  meter  is  $1.50  for 
six  months.  It  represents  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  service,  interest  on  investment, 
cost  of  reading  meters,  etc.  The  second  charge 
is  6  cents  per  100  cubic  feet,  and  represents  the 
actual  cost  of  supplying  the  water. — E.  E. 
Parker,  Superintendent  Water  IVorks,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A  Saving  in  Investment  as  Well  as  in 
Water  Bills 

It  is  not  a  question  only  of  what  the  con- 
sumer saves  on  his  water  bill,  but  also  as  to 
what  is  saved  in  the  way  of  additional  invest- 
ment in  the  plant.  At  Atlantic  City  some  years 
ago  the  consumption  per  capita  was  from  250 
to  260  gallons.  After  meters  had  been  installed 
two  years  this  consumption  was  cut  down  to 
50  or  60  gallons  per  capita.  We  postponed  an 
investment  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  saving 
in  coal  alone  at  the  pumping  station  more  than 
paid  the  cost  of  installing  meters. 

At  the  plant  with  which  I  am  now  connected 
we  are  furnishing  a  large  population  just  inside 
and  outside  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  We 
are  on  a  meter  basis  exclusively,  or  practically 
so.  Our  consumers  are  paying  less  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  than  the  people 
in  Pittsburgh  who  have  corresponding  prop- 
erties are  paying  on  a  flat  rate.  Pittsburgh 
has  a  nominal  rate  of  18  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons, or  itfA  cents  per  100  cubic  feet,  but  is 
selling  water  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its 
domestic  customers  by  meter.  In  this  case  the 
meter  rate  is  doubtless  too  low  for  the  cost  of 
the  service,  but  when  the  city  does  go  on  to  a 
meter  basis,  as  it  must  in  the  not  distant 
future,  and  has  increased  its  meter  rate  to  a 
reasonable  figure,  the  great  majority  of  those 


now  paying  on  a  flat  rate  basis  will  save 
money,  and  the  reduction  in  waste  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  expense  of  operating  the 
city's  plant  besides  deferring  large  investment 
for  increase  in  plant.  This  is  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  meters,  and,  as  shown,  the  sav- 
ing is  not  alone  in  the  reduction  of  water  bills, 
but  a  material  part  of  the  saving  of  investment 
which  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  not  for 
the  meters. — W.  C.  Hawlcy,  General  Superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania  ll'atcr  Company,  Wil- 
kin sburg,  Pa. 

Economy  of  Metering  Well  Supplies 

We  are  to-day  operating  about  1,800  meters. 
The  consumer  pays  for  the  first  installation, 
and  after  that  we  pay  all  repairs.  If  that  meter 
for  any  reason  wears  out  or  becomes  useless, 
we  install  another  meter  at  our  own  cost ;  the 
consumer  pays  for  one  installation  only.  We 
find  the  result  very  satisfactory. 

Our  revenue  is  falling  off  in  most  cases 
where  meters  have  been  installed ;  but  the  fall- 
ing off  in  revenue  has  been  amply  compensated 
by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  additional  instal- 
lation and  in  the  consumption  of  water.  We 
pump  from  well  supplies,  and  the  securing  of 
this  water  is  expensive,  so  that  we  think  it 
wise  to  keep  down  the  consumption  and  be 
paid  for  what  we  are  actually  serving.  Our 
rate  is  17  cents  per  100  cubic  feet.  We  do  not 
use  the  term  gallons  because  of  the  trouble  in 
computing  quantities,  therefore  we  are  using 
cubic  feet  as  a  basis,  and  17  cents  per  100  cubic 
feet  is  the  maximum  charge  with  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  The  first  5,000  feet  consumed  in 
a  month  is  charged  at  17  cents,  the  second  5.000 
feet  at  15  cents,  and  so  on  down  to  9  cents  for 
the  large  consumers.  Our  consumption  is  only 
about  60  gallons  per  day  per  capita. — Chester 
R.  McEarland,  General  Manager  Tampa  Water 
Works  Co.,  Tampa.  Fia. 

Reduced  Pumpage  and  Increased  Revenue 

We  have  something  like  18,000  services,  of 
which  we  have  something  over  15,000  metered. 
We  furnish  the  meter  free  and  install  it.  We 
do  not  install  services.  We  keep  the  meter  in 
repair  without  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  have 
reduced  our  pumpage  something  like  15  per 
cent  in  the  last  t\\c  years,  and  increased  our 
revenues  25  to  30  per  cent. — Robert  Elliott, 
Commissioner  of  Hater  Works,  \ashz»ille, 
Tenn. 

All  Services  Metered,  and  a  Flat  Rate 

Within  the  past  year  we  succeeded  in  weed- 
ing out  the  last  1,000  unmetered  services.  It 
has  had  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  pumpage.  For  five  years  prior  to 
1913  we  had  an  average  daily  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  from  3,000.000  to  6.000,000 
gallons  a  day.  TT.is  was  cut  down  to  370,000 
pallons  per  daily  average  last  year,  and  the 
increase  in  our  revenue  per  million  gallons 
was  $3.08.  In  other  words,  in  1913  we  received 
$53,000  more  for  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  compared  with  1912.  This  shows  that  the 
general  installation  of  meters  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  water  company 
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or  department.  Our  rate  is  a^A  cents  per  ioo 
cubic  feet.  We  have  no  minimum  or  service 
charge.  We  have  50,000  consumers  that  do  not 
pay  more  than  $5  a  year;  13,000  that  pay  $2 
a  year.  This  is  only  made  possible  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  100  large  consumers  that  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  assessment,  otherwise 
we  could  not  afford  to  furnish  water  at  the 
same  rate.  We  have  some  that  do  not  pay  more 
than  50  cents  a  year.  The  people  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  have  been  educated  that  the  small 
consumer  has  the  same  rights  and  should  get 
the  same  rates  for  water  as  the  man  that 
makes  beer  out  of  it.—//.  P.  Bohmann,  Super- 
intendent Municipal  Water  Works,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

A  Record  of  1,917  Meters 

At  Waterloo  we  have  4,600  consumers  and 
4,500  meters.  The  meter  rate  is  25  cents  per 
100  cubic  feet.  On  the  old  flat  rate  the  average 
was  $15  a  year.  Out  of  the  last  1,917  consum- 
ers who  were  changed  from  flat  rates  to 
meters,  for  97  of  that  number  the  rates  remain 
the  same,  for  1,106  the  rate  was  reduced  an 
average  of  $343  a  year,  for  714  the  rate  was 
increased  an  average  of  $4.80;  making  a  total 
decrease  for  the  1,106  consumers  $3,800.68;  the 
total  increase  for  the  714  consumers  $3,429.39, 
or  a  total  loss  on  1,917  meters  of  19.4  cents  per 
annum  each.  In  1910  we  had  3,100  consumers, 
and  our  pumpage  was  526,000,000  gallons  per 
annum.  In  1913  we  had  4,600  consumers,  and 
the  pumpage  was  490,000,000  gallons. — G.  Shoe- 
maker, Secretary  Waterloo  Water  Works, 
Waterloo,  la. 

Increased  Population,  Decreased  Pumpage 

Years  ago  in  Columbus  we  could  scarcely 
pump  the  water  as  fast  as  they  could  use  it. 
We  arbitrarily  made  a  rule  that  we  would  in- 
crease the  flat  rate  100  per  cent  and  the  people 
could  take  their  choice — accept  the  new  rate  or 
go  on  the  meter  rate  of  6  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons. In.  1901  the  then  superintendent  of  the 
water  works  department  reported  that  it  was 
pumping  21,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  city 
of  Columbus,  according  to  the  1900  census,  had 
126,000  people;  in  1910  it  had  182,000  people. 
I  reported  for  191 3  a  pumpage  of  17,500,000 
gallons,  as  against  the  1900  report  of  21,000,000 
gallons.  We  have  something  like  30,000  con- 
sumers in  the  city,  and  we  have  a  fraction  over 
97  per  cent  of  these  metered. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  we  could  not 
go  back  to  the  old  flat  rate.  If  we  did  we 
would  have  to  simply  impound  more  water 
and  make  provision,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
to  meet  that  increased  demand.  I  really  can- 
not see  any  side  to  this  question  but  the  meter 
side. — Jerry  O'Shaughnessy.  Superintendent 
Water  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Practical  Demonstration 

I  do  not  see  how  any  town  can  ever  think  of 
selling  water  by  the  old  flat  rate.  Everybody 
in  Richmond  was  at  first  opposed  to  meters, 
because  they  said  people  did  not  use  water 
enough  to  keep  their  premises  clean,  and  that 
the  question  of  saving  waste  was  simply 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the 
water  department.    On  one  occasion,  to  test  it, 


I  had  four  houses  supplied  from  an  8-inch  tap 
under  80  pounds  pressure.  Our  rate  was  at 
that  time  15  cents  per  1,000,  with  no  scale.  I 
put  a  first-class  meter  on  that  tap  to  demon- 
strate to  our  city  council  that  they  were  mis- 
taken and  not  the  waterworks  people.  The 
meter  was  started  at  3  o'clock  on  the  31st  day 
of  July.  I  sent  for  the  man  who  set  the  meter, 
and  said  to  him,  "Go  down  there  now  on  the 
31st  day  of  August,  which  will  make  it  just 
thirty-one  days,  and  bring  me  a  report  of  that 
meter."  He  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  I 
looked  at  it.  The  meter  read  cubic  feet.  I  put 
it  into  gallons,  namely,  456,000  gallons  of  water 
for  four  houses  in  thirty-one  days.  That  is 
going  some!  The  rates  they  were  paying  at 
that  time  were  $3.38,  $2.38,  $2.88  and  $3.25,  re- 
spectively, per  quarter.  We  have  never  had 
an  excess  bill  over  half  a  dozen  times  in  three 
years  for  any  one  of  those  houses.  They 
are  all  getting  water  now  for  $2  for  three 
months  and  using  13,500  gallons.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  flat  rate  and  the  meter 
rate.— E.  E.  Davis,  Superintendent  Water 
W'orks,  Richmond,  Va. 

Noisy  Meters  Often  Due  to  Faulty  Piping 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  complaints 
of  noisy  meters,  and  in  fully  nine  out  of  every 
ten  cases  we  find  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
meter  direct,  but  is  due  to  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  piping  system  in  the  house, 
which  simply  acts  as  a  telephone  or  vibrator, 
carrying  the  noise  all  over.  When  we  get 
complaints  of  that  kind  we  send  a  man  around 
to  investigate.  He  puts  a  few  pieces  of  felt 
between  the  pipes  and  their  supports,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  trouble  from  noisy  meters. 
In  the  few  cases  where  the  noise  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  meter,  on  investigation  we 
find  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  usually 
in  the  gearing,  which  allows  more  play  than 
there  should  be  to  the  working  parts.  A.  A. 
Reimer,  Superintendent  Water  Works,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Cubic  Feet  or  Gallons 

It  strikes  me  that  reading  meters  in  gallons 
is  a  very  cumbersome  method,  and  that  the 
trouble  connected  with  reading  meters  would 
be  multiplied  if  you  figured  them  all  by  gallons. 
For  the  last  few  years  we  have  used  cubic  feet 
instead  of  gallons.  Our  original  rate  was  25 
cents  per  1,000  gallons.  I  found  that  20  cents 
per  100  cubic  feet  less  10  per  cent  was  practic- 
ally equal  to  25  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  with  a 
slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  It 
works  very  satisfactorily  indeed,  and  eliminates 
all  the  trouble  that  you  will  have  if  you  work 
it  out  by  gallons. — C.  W.  Wiles,  Superinten- 
dent Delaware  Water  Company,  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

To  Economize  Time  in  Reading  Meters 

We  read  5,600  meters  in  thirty-six  hours  by 
two  men  last  month.  From  the  time  we  started 
reading  those  meters  until  the  bills  were  ready 
was  seven  days.  The  meters  are  located  on  the 
sidewalk.  We  have  mostly  straight  meters,  all 
set  at "  the  curbstone,  with  24-inch  covers  on 
the  meter  boxes  and  18-inch  extensions  on  the 
meter.    There  is  no  box  to  open.    There  is  a 
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small  center  cap  on  a  large  top.  We  use  a 
20-inch  concrete  box.  In  the  center  of  the 
large  top  there  is  a  small  cover  6  inches 
square,  and  in  reading  that  a  small  stick  is 
used,  about  18  inches  long,  with  an  iron  shoe 
on  the  end  of  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
leave  that  center  cap  so  that  you  can  see  the 
dial.  We  never  leave  the  caps  down,  because 
they  are  protected  by  the  iron  top.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  question  of  reading  only  one  figure. 
We  use  the  card  system  entirely  for  preserv- 
ing the  reading.  These  cards  are  distributed 
according  to  routes,  and  when  they  are  taken 
out  they  are  thrown  in  route  form  in  their 
consecutive  number,  so  that  a  man  can  carry 
these  cards  in  his  hand,  just  slipping  one  over 
the  other  so  that  he  can  easily  refer  to  the 
former  reading.  We  never  read  the  odd  feet, 
we  just  read  the  nearest  hundred,  so  that  on 
the  ordinary  house  service  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  read  only  one  figure. 

We  are  troubled  very  little  with  moisture 
under  the  glass.  I  think  two  years  ago  last 
February  in  the  extreme  cold  weather  we  had 
a  little  trouble  with  moisture;  but  we  carried 
an  extra  man  who  broke  the  moisture  loose. 
It  possibly  reduced  the  record  a  little  at  that 
time;  but  very  seldom  do  we  have  any  trouble 
with  moisture. — W.  S.  Cramer  (C.  E.,),  Super- 
intendent Lexington  Hydraulic  and  Manufac- 
turing Companv,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  Device  to  Prevent  Fraud 

It  strikes  me  that  in  this  meter  discussion 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  a  new  arrangement  that  has  been  worked 
out  by  one  of  our  men  to  be  used  in  case  the 
consumer  resorts  to  the  practice  of  reversing 
the  meter,   which   we   have   sometimes  found 


has  been  done  where  the  seals  were  left  in- 
tact. We  put  a  small  change  gear  on  that  will 
make  the  dial  register  forward  whether  it  is 
set  in  the  line  of  forward  motion  or  backward 
motion.  When  we  found  that  the  readings 
were  dropping  off,  and  suspected  that  the  con- 
sumer might  be  reversing  his  meter,  without 
letting  him  know  anything  about  it  we  put  on 
one  of  these  reversing  gears,  so  that  he  can 
continue  to  reverse  his  meter  but  it  still  reads 
forward. — Morris  R.  Sherrerd,  City  Engineer, 
Newark,  N.  /. 

Keeping  the  Meters  Repaired 

We  have  had  some  meters  in  service  since 
1874.    After  having  registered  probably  28,000,- 

000  to  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  I  have 
had  them  taken  out  and  repaired;  they  then 
started  off  again,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
lasting  for  many  years  more.  If  a  meter  is 
installed  where  it  has  a  nice,  gradual  run  of 
water,  say  25,000  feet  a  month,  it  will  last  you 
for  a  long  time ;  but  if  you  run  off  25,000  feet 
in  a  couple  of  hours  that  will  use  it  up  faster. 

1  have  a  meter  that  was  put  in  use  about  ten 
years  ago;  14,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  has 
run  through  it  and  it  is  perfect  yet.  I  have 
other  meters  that  were  put  in  about  the  same 
time,  and  which  pounded  themselves  to  pieces 
in  four  or  five  years.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
class  of  service  that  the  meter  is  put  on.  Re- 
pairs to  meters  are  made  so  gradually  that  we 
do  not  feel  the  cost;  we  fix  them  up  as  we  go 
along;  make  new  pistons,  new  discs,  or  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  renew  the  working  parts, 
so  that  we  make  a  new  meter  out  of  the  old 
one  every  four  or  five  years. — P.  IValsh,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


The  Use  of  Large  Street  Traps  in  the 
Elimination  of  the  Fly  Pest 


By  A.  E.  Chapman 

City  Fly  Catcher,  Redbuuk,  Cal. 


MANY  questions  have  been  asked 
about  the  work  of  making  Redlands 
a  flyless  town.  The  means  by 
which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  the 
faithful  and  wide  use  of  a  large  fly  trap, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  writer, 
and  shown  in  the  pictures  here  reproduced. 

The  first  of  these  traps  set  out  on  the 
street  attracted  much  attention.  In  a  few 
weeks  practically  every  store  in  the  city 
had  from  one  to  six  of  the  traps  placed  in 
front  of  its  property,  and  hundreds  had 
been  put  in  service  in  the  rear  of  residences 
and  around  barns,  outhouses,  etc. 

In  order  to  organize  this  effort,  an  asso- 


ciation was  formed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  funds  were  raised  by 
popular  subscription  to  place  the  work  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  writer  accepted 
the  position  of  "Official  Fly  Catcher,"  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  traps  in  the  busi- 
ness district  were  baited  and  cleaned  at 
regular  intervals,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  office  was  made  a  city  one. 

An  extensive  campaign  was  carried  out 
to  eliminate  breeding  places  of  flies.  Own- 
ers of  stables  were  required  to  provide  cov- 
ered boxes  for  manure  and  were  urged  to 
provide  hard  clay  floors  and  keep  them 
as  clean  and  dry  as  possible. 
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FLY-TRAP    USED    IN    REDLANDS 

The  most  important  feature  of  a  large 
street  fly  trap  is  that  it  shall  be  absolutely 
escape-proof.  The  traps  used  here  are  of 
wood,  and  are  substantially  built  to  stand 
hard  street  service.  Each  has  two  cones 
and  a  boxed-in  space  at  the  bottom,  about 
one  inch  from  the  ground,  for  feeding, 
which  furnishes  a  comfortable  place  for  the 
flies  to  congregate  in  hot  or  cold  weather. 
The  fly  can  enter  freely ;  when  it  leaves  the 
bait  it  takes  wing  and  is  thrown  toward  the 
nearest  light  exit,  which  is  one  of  the  cones. 
Thus  a  large  percentage  of  the  flies  enter- 
ing are  caught  in  the  trap,  and  the  sound 
of  their  buzzing  attracts  others.  A  fly  trap 
should  never  be  set  inside  the  house.  If 
properly  baited  it  keeps  the  flies  from  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  house. 

For  city  service  the  best  setting  for  a 
trap  is  along  the  curb;  for  residences  or 
the  rear  of  stores  a  box  top  or  large  board 
should  be  provided,  as  the  traps  do  not  ap- 
pear to  catch  well   when  set   on  the  bare 


ground.  The  trap  may  be  set  on  top  of  a 
garbage  can  if  a  perforated  cover  for  the 
can  is  provided.  Three  or  four  traps  on 
each  side  of  a  block  will  ordinarily  be 
sufficient. 

Some  kind  of  fresh  or  canned  fruit 
should  be  used  for  bait  at  all  seasons.  In 
cold  weather  highly  flavored  syrups  diluted 
with  water  or  water  and  a  little  vinegar, 
and  given  a  sprinkling  of  cinnamon  pow- 
der, will  be  effectual.  In  early  summer  it 
is  necessary  to  use  fresh  fish,  run  through 
a  meat  chopper  to  prevent  cats  from  steal- 
ing it.  Add  water  with  a  small  percentage 
of  formaldehyde  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
growing  stale.  The  best  of  all  summer 
baits  is  rich,  ripe,  highly  flavored  cante- 
lope,  with  sweet  watermelon  a  close  sec- 
ond. It  is  better  to  feed  the  fly  royally  out- 
side under  a  trap  than  inside  on  the  dinner 
table. 
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THE    FLY-TRAPS    OX    THE    STREET 

Cooperation  has  been  the  keynote  of  the 
methods  used  in  Redlands.  The  first 
month's  record  of  dead  flies  collected  from 
street  traps  was  between  70  and  80  gal- 
lons, and  the  residents  collected  as  many 
more.  The  result  is  that  a  fly  inside  the 
house  has  become  almost  unknown. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO 


How  to  Get  Pure  Milk 

By  M.  N.  Baker 

President,  Board  of  Health,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


nj 


THE  first  essential  in  getting  pure  milk 
is  to  want  it.  The  next  is  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  what  pure  milk 
is.  The  third  is  to  determine  to  have  it. 
A  few  people  with  a  strong  desire  and  de- 
termination for  pure  milk  can  sometimes 
secure  it,  but  for  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion it  is  a  widespread  public  demand  and 
a  good  board  of  health  that  count. 

Let  us  see  what  pure  milk  is.  Or  per- 
haps it  will  be  clearer  to  see  what  it  is  not. 
This  can  be  very  briefly  put.  Pure  milk 
is  not  infected  with  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria,  septic  sore  throat,  scar- 
let fever,  typhoid  fever  nor  other  intestinal 
disease ;  and  it  is  not  so  dirt-laden,  nor  kept 
at  so  high  a  temperature  that  it  will  cause 
digestive  troubles  in  babies  or  invalids. 

How  can  pure  milk  be  secured  ?  To  pre- 
vent germ  infection,  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  or  other  diseases  transmittable 
from  cows  to  man  must  be  detected  and 
excluded  from  the  herd,  and  in  any  case  no 
person  suffering  from  a  communicable  dis- 
ease must  be  permitted  to  milk  the  cows  or 
handle  the  milk,  milk  bottles  or  other  milk 
receptacles  and  utensils.  To  keep  dirt  out 
of  milk  is  a  matter  of  simple  but  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  cows,  men  and  maids  and  of 
all  milk  containers  and  utensils,  whether 
at  the  dairy  farm,  the  creamery,  railway 
shipping  station,  the  city  store  or  on  the 
milk  route  up  to  the  point  of  delivery  to 
the  consumer.  Proper  temperature  is  a 
mere  matter  of  immediate  cooling  at  the 
dairy  farm  and  keeping  the  milk  cool  while 
in  storage  or  transit.  At  the  farm  the 
cooling  may  sometimes  be  done  by  means 
of  a  very  cool  spring  or  well  water,  but 
generally  here — and  always  after  the  milk 
leaves  the  dairy  farm — ice  must  be  used 
for  cooling. 

The  consumer,  too,  has  an  important  part 
in  getting  and  keeping  a  pure  milk  supply, 
since  after  the  milk  bottle  is  once  safely 


and  properly  on  his  doorstep  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  protection  rests  with  him. 
This  means  that  the  milk  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  warm  before  it  is  consumed, 
and  that  it  must  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and 
other  contamination,  including  flies. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  pure  milk 
rests  with  the  milkman.  To  see  that  he 
lives  up  to  his  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  board  of 
health.  Where  health  boards  do  not  realize 
this,  private  citizens  and  civic  associations 
should  arouse  them  to  their  duty.  Or  if  the 
health  board  is  awake  to  the  need  for  pure 
milk  and  cannot  get  a  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  enable  it  to  guard  the  milk  supply, 
then  public  opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear 
heavily  upon  the  city  or  town  council  until 
the  necessary  funds  are  provided. 

Jl  Proper  Ordinance  Essential 

The  first  step  for  the  board  of  health  to 
take  in  the  adequate  protection  of  the  milk 
supply  is  to  pass  a  proper  ordinance  gov- 
erning the  production  and  handling  of  all 
milk  sold  within  the  city ;  or  if  the  board  has 
not  the  ordinance-making  power,  its  duty 
then  is  to  induce  the  council  to  enact  the 
necessary  ordinance.  Since  ordinances  are 
of  no  use  unless  enforced,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  board  to  employ  a  competent  milk 
inspector  and  to  provide  ample  facilities 
for  milk  analysis.  In  fact,  the  milk  in- 
spector and  laboratory  are  more  than  half 
the  battle.  The  inspector  must  be  compe- 
tent, tactful  and  zealous.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  must  be  honest.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  still  necessary  to  urge  that  he, 
like  the  health  board  and  all  its  employes, 
should  be  entirely  free  from  all  political 
influence  and  power.  No  dealer  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  milk  unless  it  is  produced, 
transported  and  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  local  milk  ordi- 
nance.    The   details  of  a  milk  ordinance 
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should  be  varied  to  suit  local  conditions, 
particularly  the  size  of  the  community,  the 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  its  sources  of 
milk,  and  the  facilities  of  the  board  of 
health  for  controlling  the  supply.* 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  milk 
ordinance  is  being  complied  with,  every 
dairy  farm  should  be  inspected  several 
times  a  year  and  rated  on  the  score  card 
devised  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  milk  as  delivered  in 
the  city  should  be  tested  for  temperature, 
bacterial  contents  and  sediment  at  inter- 
vals of  once  a  month,  if  feasible,  and 
oftener  for  suspected  supplies,  especially 
in  the  summer  months. 

Full  and  Frequent  Publicity 

Nothing  will  so  much  help  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  milk  ordinance  as  full  publicity 
of  the  standing  of  each  milk  supply.  This 
can  be  promoted  through  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  board;  better  by  reprints  of 
the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  milk, 
delivered  to  each  family  in  the  town  or  city. 
More  frequent  publicity  is  desirable  and 
can  sometimes  be  secured,  in  the  smaller 
and  middle-sized  cities,  through  the  public 
press.  The  least  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  publicity  is  to  keep  the  records  of 
dairy  inspection  and  milk  analysis  con- 
stantly open  to  the  public  at  the  health 
office. 

It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
health  board  and  milk  inspector  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  milk  producers  and 
dealers.  This  can  be  done  by  heart-to-heart 
talks  with  individual  dealers  and  by  an 
occasional  conference  between  the  health 
board  and  all  the  milk  dealers  of  the  town. 

Ultimately  the  protection  of  city  milk 
supplies  will  be  taken  over  in  large  degree 


*  Those  interested  in  the  milk  regulations  framed 
as  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  by  the  health 
board  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  may  obtain 
a  copy  by  applying  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Municipal 
Building,  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Washington,  I).  C,  has  collected 
and  published  the  milk  ordinances  of  many  cities.  The 
New  York  Milk  Committee,  of  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City,  through  its  Committee  on 
Milk  Standards,  has  made  a  valuable  report  on  the 
subject  indicated.  In  1909,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  issued  a  huge  bulletin  (No.  55)  on 
"Milk  and  its  Relation  to  Public  Health."  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  printed  various 
excellent  milk  bulletins.  A  recent  valuable  and  read- 
able book  covering  this  field  is  Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau's 
"The  Milk  Question"  (Boston,  1912).  Another  read- 
able book,  a  little  earlier,  and  concerned  largely  with 
the  sociological  aspects  of  the  subject,  is  John 
Spargo's,  "The  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Question" 
(New   York,    1908). 


by  state  boards  of  health,  and  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  case  of  interstate  sup- 
plies, thus  saving  much  duplication  and  ex- 
pense of  local  inspection.  Ultimately,  too, 
it  may  be  that  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
except  that  produced  under  superior  condi- 
tions will  be  required.  A  more  general 
use,  if  not  the  universal  use,  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  from 
cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  likely  to 
be  demanded  soon.  Where  the  tuberculin 
test  is  not  required,  the  argument  for  pas- 
teurization is  greatly  strengthened. 

Although  the  cost  of  adequate  health- 
board  control  of  the  milk  supply  is  but  a 
few  cents  per  capita  per  year,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  a  pure  milk  supply 
costs  the  producer  and  dealer  more  than 
one  that  is  impure.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
just  that  the  consumer  should  pay  more  for 
it ;  but  the  increased  cost  will  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  greater  health  fulness 
and  safety  of  the  supply.  This  increase  in 
cost  will  be  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that 
where  the  purity  of  the  supply  is  properly 
regulated,  so  is  its  food  value,  by  insisting 
on  a  proper  standard  of  fats  and  solids. 
This  is  chiefly  an  economic  rather  than  a 
health  question,  although  it  has  its  bearing 
on  the  health  of  infants  and  invalids. 

Small  communities  which  cannot  readily 
employ  a  trained  milk  inspector  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  milk  supply,  may  choose 
between  combining  that  work  with  the 
other  work  of  the  health  board,  or  they  may 
join  with  other  small  communities  in  dairy 
inspection  and  laboratory  work. 

A  Start  Can  Be  Made  by  Civic 
Organizations 

In  those  communities  whose  health 
boards,  for  whatever  reason,  have  not  yet 
taken  up  and  cannot  be  induced  to  take  up 
the  proper  control  of  the  milk  supply,  a 
start  can  be  made  by  civic  organizations, 
women's  clubs  or  other  agencies.  Rela- 
tively small  sums  taken  from  the  treasuries 
of  such  organizations  or  raised  by  sub- 
scription would  make  it  possible  to  bring  in, 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  a  competent  man 
or  woman  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
local  milk  supply  and  its  control.  Or  after 
a  little  preparation  some  local  person  of 
intelligence-  and  tact  could  take  up  the  task 
and  show  who's  who  and  what's  what  in 
the  local  milk  supply. 
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Compared  with  conditions  ten,  and  even 
five,  years  ago,  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  securing  pure  milk  supplies,  and 
with  those  advances  outbreaks  of  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  have  be- 
come fewer  and  tuberculosis  has  decreased. 
Probably  the  greatest  benefit  from  pure 
milk  supplies,  could  only  the  exact  facts  be 


known,  lies  in  the  reduction  of  infant  sick- 
ness and  mortality.  But,  much  as  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  and  other  respects, 
the  good  work  has  only  begun  in  many 
communities  and  has  hardly  started  in 
many  others. 

Reader,  what  is  your  community  doing  to 
secure  a  pure  milk  supply? 


Arbitration  of  Business  Disputes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Rochester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  established  a  court  of 
arbitration  for  business  disputes  within  its 
organization.  The  handbook  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  upon  the  subject  sets 
forth:  (i)  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Committee  on  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation;  (2)  forms  of  submission  to 
arbitration;  (3)  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  of  New  York  State 
with  reference  to  arbitration;  and  (4)  a  re- 
print from  the  pamphlet  on  Commercial 
Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  prepared  by 
Julius  Henry  Cohen  of  the  New  York  bar. 
This  very  complete  booklet  can  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

*    * 

Package-Car  Service 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  pioneer  work  of  the 
traffic  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Business 
Men's  League  has  brought  about  great  im- 
provements in  the  so-called  package-car 
service.  A  package  car  is  a  carload  of  less 
than  carload  shipments  for  various  con- 
signees at  some  specific  point  as  final  des- 
tination, or  for  distribution  therefrom  to 
nearby  points.  These  cars  are  sealed  and 
hauled  in  fast  trains  to  the  break-bulk 
points,  where  seals  are  broken  and  the 
freight  delivered  to  consignees  or  distrib- 
uted to  final  destination.  Formerly  this  ser- 
vice was  unsatisfactory  because  of  lack  of 
information  and  the  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  shippers  and  the  carriers. 
Through  cooperation  between  the  railroads 
and  the  traffic  bureau,  facts  are  gathered 
systematically  as  to  times  of  departure  and 
arrival   of  all  package-cars  exactly  as  of 


passenger  cars,  and  the  complete  schedules 
published.  Because  of  the  detailed  infor- 
mation which  has  been  made  available  to 
the  shippers,  approximately  1,200  of  these 
cars  in  the  aggregate  are  now  forwarded 
daily  from  St.  Louis  to  several  hundred  of 
the  principal  points  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  records  indicate  that  practically  85 
per  cent  of  the  cars  are  handled  and  un- 
loaded on  schedule  time. 

Sales  Managers9  Bureau 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — To  forward  the  interests 
of  St.  Louis  and  be  of  practical  help  to  the 
managers  of  sales  in  her  many  industries, 
the  Business  Men's  League  formed  the 
Sales  Managers'  Bureau,  in  which  any 
member  of  the  League  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. Information  is  collected  by  the 
salesmen  themselves  about  new  enterprises 
in  their  respective  territories,  such  as  a 
store  about  to  be  opened  in  one  town,  or  a 
contract  to  be  let  for  a  new  public  build- 
ing in  another,  or  that  another  is  about  to 
start  paving  its  streets.  This  information 
is  tabulated  and  distributed  by  the  sales 
managers  to  their  salesmen  generally.  Thus 
facts  about  new  enterprises  are  gotten  into 
the  hands  of  the  members  more  promptly 
than  they  are  apt  to  reach  a  competing  mar- 
ket. This  has  led  to  St.  Louis  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  getting  much  busi- 
ness which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
other  markets. 

The  Bureau  has  also  organized  a  St. 
Louis  Salesmen's  Association,  which  it  is 
expected  will  go  far  to  building  up  that 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  salesmen  which 
is  so  essential  in  the  upbuilding  of  trade. 

Other  features  are  trade  extension  trips, 
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which  have  brought  much  business  which 
would  have  gone  elsewhere;  weekly  noon 
luncheons,  at  which  sales  problems  are  dis- 
cussed by  a  leader  and  commented  upon  by 
those  present;  and  a  monthly  evening  din- 
ner, at  which  current  business  is  transacted, 
followed  by  an  address  by  one  or  more  men 
of  prominence  in  the  business  world  on  the 
selling  proposition.  The  responsibility  of 
entertaining  business  visitors  also  devolves 
upon  this  Bureau. 

*    * 

44  Sons  of  Members9 "  Dinner  and 
a  New  York  Emblem 

New  York,  N.  Y. — A  banquet  to  the 
members  and  sons  of  members  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  took  place  recently  in 
this  city.  The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was 
to  stimulate  civic  patriotism  in  the  younger 
generation.  There  were  addresses  by  force- 
ful men  with  practical  ideas.  About  half 
of  those  present  were  either  sons  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  or  young  men  who 
are  entering  upon  their  commercial  careers 
in  New  York.  These  included  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  boys  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
vears. 


COPYRIGHT.  1014 
TKH  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW  YORK 

THE   NEW   YORK   EMBLEM 

An  emblem  typical  of  New  York's  vast 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  has 
been  evolved  by  the  Merchants*  Association 
in  a  prize  competition,  and  was  announced 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Association  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  ship  goods  from 
New  York  to  all  parts  of  the  country  shall 
attach  to  each  package  shipped  a  reproduc- 


tion of  the  design  in  the  form  of  a  paster, 
stencil,  tag  or  in  any  other  form  that  the 
shipper  may  prefer.  In  this  manner  the 
immense  volume  of  merchandise  which  goes 
out  annually  from  this  city  will  advertise 
New  York  all  over  the  world. 

The  design  has  been  copyrighted  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  Permission  to  use  it,  however,  is 
gladly  given  to  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  others  upon  application  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

*    * 

A  Referendum  Vote  on  School 
Question 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — In  a  document  en- 
titled Referendum  No.  i  the  Commercial 
Club  submitted  to  the  vote  of  its  members 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  a  new  high  school 
building,  the  capacity  of  the  present  one 
having  become  inadequate. 

A  ballot  sheet  perforated  for  easy  de- 
tachment is  bound  in  the  front  of  the  book- 
let, on  which  is  printed  a  note  addressed 
to  the  member  inviting  him  to  indicate  his 
decision  in  one  of  the  two  blank  spaces  on 
the  page.  On  the  succeeding  pages  there 
is  a  statement  of  the  question  in  general, 
also  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Then  follow 
the  comments  of  the  committee  on  the  high 
school  building  matter,  upon  other  points  of 
interest  in  determining  what  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  viz.,  questions  in  regard 
to  site,  environment,  architecture,  equip- 
ment for  outdoor  sports  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  etc. 

+     * 

Knowledge  First  Element  in 
Efficiency 

Detroit,  Mich. — Both  by  precept  and 
example  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
plans  to  teach  the  gospel  of  efficiency 
through  the  Executives*  Club  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  active  membership  in  the 
Club  is  limited  to  fifty.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  who  are  executives  as- 
sociated with  business  firms  or  corpora- 
tions, or  who  may  by  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  be  invited  to 
join,  are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  first  two  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion are,  first,  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
firms  in  Detroit  that  are  studying  and  ap- 
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plying  the  principles  of  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  their  business,  and  second,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  profit-sharing  plans 
adopted  by  various  industrial  and  business 
enterprises  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  program  for  the  future  includes  edu- 
cational work  through  lectures  and  other- 
wise, to  be  participated  in  not  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  but  by  certain  foremen, 
superintendents  and  department  heads; 
welfare  work,  including  pension  and  bonus 
system  ideas;  also  studies  in  sales  and  ad- 
vertising, and  efficiency  and  accounting 
both  in  relation  to  government  and  civic 
welfare  work. 

Boyd   Fisher,    formerly   associated   with 
the  Efficiency  Society  of  New  York,  has 
been  temporarily  engaged  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  this  work. 
*     * 

A  Home  Garden  Club 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  other 
organizations,  participated  in  the  work  of 
the  home  garden  club  formed  in  Spokane 
to  help  solve  the  vacation  problem  for  boys 
and  girls.  Trash  and  rubbish  were  made  to 
disappear  upon  the  occupation  of  the  prem- 
ises by  the  children  armed  with  rake  and 
hoe  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  vacant 
lots  and  disorderly  or  unused  back  yards 
into  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  The 
thriving  garden  lost  some  of  its  splendor 
if  the  surrounding  yard  was  poorly  kept; 
therefore  the  entire  home  grounds  came  in 
for  a  general  cleaning  up.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  reports  of  this  club  esti- 
mated that  there  was  a  saving  of  at  least 
$6,000  from  the  use  and  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  gardens. 

4.     4. 

Traffic  and  Insurance  Bureau 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — The  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Commerce  Club  is  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  its  members  a  very  satis- 
factory service  in  respect  of  the  usual  office 
facilities,  information  and  consultation — 
including  questions  affecting  rates,  rules, 
classifications,  switching,  train  service, 
mail,  baggage  and  express  subjects;  also 
the  preparation  of  complaints  before  state 
or  federal  regulative  bodies,  preparation 
and  printing  of  briefs,  making  arguments, 
etc. 

The  activities  of  its  Insurance  Committee 
embrace:  (1)  the  systematic  and  thorough 
inspection  of  properties  to  reduce  fire  haz- 
ards; (2)   securing  the  establishment  of  a 


salvage  corps,  a  fire  marshal,  improved  fire 
fighting  apparatus,  etc.;  (3)  arousing  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  necessary  steps  to  reduce 
the  fire  waste;  (4)  making  a  study  of  its 
city  ordinances  bearing  upon  the  subject 
with  the  view  of  suggesting  such  additional 
ordinances  as  may  seem  wise.  This  com- 
mittee is  endeavoring  to  reduce  fire  losses 
and  correct  the  existing  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, which  will  in  turn  reduce  premiums. 
4.    4. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperates 
with  Farmers 

Greenville,  S.  C. — One  way  in  which 
the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
aiming  to  promote  better  living  conditions 
is  indicated  in  the  third  plank  of  its  plat- 
form, which  reads:  To  further  the  devel- 
opment of  Greenville  County  by  fostering 
(1)  better  methods  of  agriculture,  (2)  a 
safer  and  saner  rural  life,  and  (3)  closer 
relations  between  city  and  county. 

The  program  of  work  under  the  first 
clause,  for  a  better  agriculture,  contem- 
plates a  revolutionizing  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry. Following  is  an  outline  of  the 
program : 

1 — Employ  a  commissioner;  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  government  and  with  Clem- 
son  and  Winthrop  Colleges. 

2 — Emphasize : 

(1)  Cover  crops 

(2)  Rotation 

(3)  Di versification 

(4)  Seed  selection 

(5)  Deep   plowing 

(6)  Raising  home  supplies 

(7)  Improved  barns,  etc. 

3 — Push  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

4 — Make  a  beginning  in  permanent  pastures 
and  live  stock. 

5 — Hold  township  and  county  agricultural 
fairs. 

6 — Conduct  an  agricultural  page  weekly  in 
Greenville  News. 

Under  the  second  clause,  for  a  safer  and 
saner  rural  life,  is  the  following  program : 

1 — Promote  better  roads. 

2 — Emphasize  work  on  the  five  school  de- 
monstration farms. 

3 — Establish  at  least  one  rural  community 
center. 

4.  Work  for 

(1)  Home  conveniences 

(2)  Prettier  homes  and  more  attrac- 

tive yards  and  grounds 

(3)  Farm   sanitation. 

In  the  third  clause,  for  closer  relations 
between  city  and  county,  is  expressed  an 
idea  frequently  lost  sight  of  and  which  if 
emphasized  in  a  larger  degree  would  ob- 
viously result  in  a  beneficial  reaction  upon 
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both  urban  and  suburban  communities. 
Through  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  as 
one  medium  of  this  closer  relationship,  the 
prices  of  certain  foodstuffs  are  materially 
lessened  for  the  city  dwellers,  and  greater 
facilities  for  entertainment  and  instruction 
are  afforded  for  those  living  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  special  activity  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  under  this  clause  is,  "Hold 
meeting  for  the  Common  Good  in  each 
Township." 


Munson  Havens,  M.  A. 

On  June  24  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  by  Oberlin  College  on  Mun- 
son Havens,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  was  done  in 
recognition  of  "his  making  larger  and 
higher  ideals  for  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country."  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Havens  is  the  first  commercial  sec- 
retary in  the  United  States  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. 


For  Financing  Industrial  Development 

Scranton's  Successful  Campaign  for  a  Million  Dollar  Fund 

for  the  Promotion  of  Local  Industries — How 

the  Money  Will  Be  Invested 

By  Mark  K.  Edgar 

Secretary,  Scranton  Board  of  Trade 


DURING  the  ten  days  ending  May  29 
there  was  conducted  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  a  successful  campaign  for  a 
million-dollar  industrial  fund.  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  "Scranton  plan"  is  offered 
to  The  American  City  readers,  not  with 
any  idea  of  self-glorification,  but  in  the 
hope  that  what  Scranton  has  been  able  to 


accomplish  may  be  of  some  help  to  other 
cities  as  a  rational  method  of  promoting  in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

We  in  Scranton  believe  that  we  have 
worked  out  a  plan  which,  if  adopted  in  most 
American  cities,  would  to  a  large  extent 
solve  the  problem  of  the  financing  of  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country.     It 
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not  only  encourages  the  expansion  of  local 
industries  and  the  bringing  of  new  enter- 
prises to  the  city,  but  it  affords  safe  invest- 
ments of  local  money  and  safeguards  the 
city  from  wildcat  schemes. 

The  Scranton  Plan 

In  brief,  the  plan  consists  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Scranton  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Company  with  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $10  each.  This  stock  was  sold  to  the 
amount  of  $1,200,000  in  8J4  days  to  more 
than  6,000  subscribers,  the  minimum  allot- 
ment to  any  one  person  being  5  shares. 

The  stock  pays  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  the  banks  agreed  in  advance  to  loan  on 
the  stock  to  the  value  of  80  per  cent,  the 
bankers  figuring  that  more  factories  meant 
more  business  generally,  with  consequent 
advantage  to  financial  circles.  This  far- 
sighted  conception  of  the  plan  also  served 
to  reconcile  the  bankers  to  the  withdrawal 
of  deposits  on  which  they  paid  only  3  per 
cent  interest,  these  deposits  naturally  going 
into  the  Board  of  Trade  investment  fund. 
In  fact,  the  bankers  of  the  city,  from  the 
very  first,  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
plan. 

One  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
no  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  payment  on 
stock  will  be  called  for  in  any  one  year, 
making  it  possible  for  a  purchaser  to  dis- 
tribute his  outlay  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  All  of  the  funds  received  from  the 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  develop- 
ment company  will  be  put  into  the  new  in- 
dustries brought  to  the  city  or  into  local 
industries  of  great  promise  requiring  addi- 
tional capital  to  make  a  great  growth. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  to  prospec- 
tive manufacturers  are  obvious.  A  manu- 
facturer in  another  city  has  a  prosperous 
business,  but  needs  perhaps  $100,000  to  put 
the  business  in  a  position  where  it  can  make 
a  rapid,  substantial  and  profitable  growth. 
The  manufacturer  applies  to  the  Manufac- 
turers* Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
After  a  personal  investigation  by  a  sub- 
committee, the  plan  is  recommended  to  the 
directors  of  the  Board.  If  they  are  sat- 
isfied, they  recommend  that,  say,  $50,000  of 
this  fund  be  exchanged  for  a  like  amount 
of  6  per  cent  bonds  or  7  per  cent  or  8  per 
cent  preferred  stock.  This  recommendation 
is  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Scranton 


Industrial  Development  Company.  These 
nineteen  directors  are  a  conservative  body 
of  men,  one  being  nominated  by  each  of 
the  nineteen  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
the  city. 

If  the  industry  passes  this  triple  gaunt- 
let, arrangements  are  made  to  bring  it  into 
Scranton,  and  the  $50,000  is  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  industry.  As  to  the  addi- 
tional $50,000,  the  three- fold  indorsement 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Directors  of  the  Board 
and  the  conservative  body  of  directors  of 
the  Scranton  Industrial  Development  Com- 
pany amount  almost  to  a  guarantee  that 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  can  be  raised 
by  a  subscription  offering  of  the  securities 
among  the  citizens  of  Scranton  and  vicin- 
ity. It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  Scranton  In- 
dustrial Development  Company  to  wholly 
finance  any  enterprise,  but  rather  to  ren- 
der substantial  aid  to  manufacturers  al- 
ready supplied  with  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  capital  which  they  require. 

The  calls  are  made  on  the  subscribers  for 
payments  on  their  stock  subscriptions  only 
when  an  investment  is  immediately  to  be 
made  in  the  securities  of  a  new  industry, 
so  that  all  money  invested  is  immediately 
earning  dividends.  As  calls  are  paid,  the 
subscriber  receives  certificate  of  stock  if 
his  payments  amount  to  over  $10,  or  a 
trustee's  certificate  for  odd  amounts. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  average  invest- 
ment per  factory  is  $20,000  there  would  be 
50  new  industries  brought  to  the  city  within 
the  five  years.  Each  of  these  concerns 
would  bring  at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
invested  capital,  so  that  this  fund  looks 
forward  to  the  bringing  into  Scranton  in 
invested  capital  of  at  least  double  the  mil- 
lion dollars  subscribed  by  the  citizens. 

The  Campaign 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  Scranton  plan.  And 
it  was  launched  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
idea;  the  Board  of  Trade  put  itself  in  the 
role  of  a  practical  stock  salesman  and  went 
out  digging  up  business. 

The  campaign  was  announced  at  a  dollar 
banquet  supper  attended  by  nearly  a  thou- 
sand citizens.  The  following  day  the  can- 
vassing began,  the  force  of  salesmen  hav- 
ing been  previously  organized  from  among 
the  livest  members  of  the  business  and  pro- 
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fessional  community.  There  were  five 
groups  of  team  captains,  each  consisting  of 
ten  men,  and  each  captain  having  ten  men 
under  him.  Large  cards  carrying  the 
slogan,  "A  Million  for  Scranton  Factories/' 
appeared  in  the  shop  windows,  on  the  street 
cars  and  in  other  conspicuous  places.  The 
automobiles  carried  pennants,  io,ooo  booster 
buttons  were  distributed,  and  the  news- 
papers gave  columns  of  publicity  and  full- 
page  advertisements. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the   response  that, 
although   it   was  planned  to  continue  the 


campaign  for  ten  days,  the  million  mark 
was  passed  on  the  eighth  day.  The  total 
amount  subscribed  at  the  end  of  the  formal 
campaign  was  $1,143,850,  and  additional 
subscriptions  since  received  have  brought 
the  total  up  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter. Not  only  did  this  mean  the  abundant 
success  of  the  particular  business  in  hand, 
but,  what  is  more,  the  campaign  served  to 
revive  in  the  entire  community  a  spirit  of 
civic  pride  and  confidence — an  asset  whose 
importance  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  mere 
dollar  standard. 


The  Upbuilding  of  Three  Organizations 


THE  months  of  May  and  June  wit- 
nessed successful  campaigns  for  the 
creating  or  strengthening  of  com- 
mercial organizations  in  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  results,  in  brief,  were  as  follows: 

Johnstown,  Pa. — For  some  time  the  city 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  had  a  struggling  com- 
mercial organization  whose  usefulness  was 
measured  almost  entirely  by  its  work  as  a 
merchants'  credit  bureau.  Many  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
realized  that  there  was  need  for  a  real 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  properly  organized 
and  properly  financed.  The  American  City 
Bureau  was  retained  to  organize  and  direct 
a  membership  campaign,  and  to  continue 
with  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  until  a  permanent  or- 
ganization might  be  effected. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  local 
workers  took  hold  under  the  Bureau's  direc- 
tion can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
Johnstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  has 
an  income  of  over  $18,000  per  year,  with 
725  members  signed  for  three  years.  More- 
over, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
through  the  active  interest  of  the  men  of 
Johnstown  who  have  become  members  of 
the  Chamber,  this  fund  will  be  efficiently 

expended. 

4.     4. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Growth  from  no 
membership  or  income  to  282  members  and 
an  income  of  $5,640  per  year,  assured  for 
three  years,  is  the  record  at  Seneca  Falls, 


one  of  the  garden  villages  of  central  New 
York. 

Seneca  Falls  has  some  6,700  inhabitants, 
is  two  miles  from  Lake  Cayuga,  and  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  farming  district.  It  is  on 
the  main  line  of  automobile  travel  and  on 
three  railroads.  It  has  six  miles  of  paved 
streets,  four  miles  of  which  are  brick  pav- 
ing. It  has  four  miles  of  ornamental  light- 
ing and  many  miles  of  shade  trees.  Myn- 
derse  Academy  is  located  here,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  school  system,  also  a  complete 
sewer  system  and  a  fine  water  supply.  With 
all  of  these  advantages,  Seneca  Falls  had 
never  realized  its  potentialities. 

The  Seneca  River  falls  sixty  feet  in  pass- 
ing through  the  village,  and  at  present  2,600 
horse-power  is  generated.  Through  a  60- 
foot  dam  which  is  being  erected  to  form  a 
lake  out  of  the  river  and  the  Barge  Canal, 
7,500  hydro-electric  horse-power  is  being 
developed. 

The  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls  recognized 
that  in  order  for  the  village  to  keep  pace 
with  its  opportunities  for  growth,  there 
must  be  a  strong  central  body  to  guide  and 
direct  the  activities  of  the  town.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  business  man  had  been  sent 
to  study  the  methods  of  the  American  City 
Bureau  in  conducting  the  campaign  at  Pat- 
erson, the  Bureau  was  engaged  to  form  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Seneca  Falls. 
On  June  1  the  preliminary  work  was  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  organization 
was  complete  and  a  membership  obtained, 
which  for  size  and  income  is  believed  to 
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hold  the  record  of  the  United  States  for  a 
town  of  the  size.  Officers  and  directors 
were  elected  and  in  action,  and  committees 
already  under  way  in  carrying  out  the  or- 
ganization's program  of  work. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Up  to  last  month  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Paterson  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  type  of  organization  ex- 
isting in  many  cities — one  with  great  possi- 
bilities for  usefulness,  but  without  adequate 
funds  to  do  its  proper  work.  Taking  out 
the  salary  of  the  secretary,  assistant,  sten- 
ographer, and  office  supplies,  little  remained 
from  an  income  of  $3,000  for  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  facilities 
and  enlisting  the  active  interest  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  American  City  Bureau  was  en- 
gaged to  conduct  an  educational  campaign. 
The  result  was  an  increase  in  the  income  of 
the  organization  to  $12,500,  a  gain  of  32 
per  cent.  The  new  membership  is  signed 
for  three  years,  thus  assuring  an  income 
during  the  experimental  period  under  the 


enlarged    plans    of    the    Board    of    Trade. 

More  important  even  than  the  securing 
of  adequate  funds,  the  campaign  brought 
forth  many  citizens  who  have  keen  inter- 
est in  one  or  more  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Paterson.  As  early  as  the  last  day 
of  the  campaign  committees  were  appointed 
to  begin  their  activities.  A  signal  offer  of 
service  came  from  Dr.  Andrew  F.  McBride, 
a  busy  physician  who  had  been  three  times 
mayor  of  Paterson.  Dr.  McBride  at  the 
last  luncheon  of  the  campaign,  announced 
that  he  will  give  one  hour  each  day  for  the 
next  year  to  the  work  of  adding  to  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
following  afternoon  an  aggressive  member- 
ship committee  met  with  him  as  its  chair- 
man to  outline  this  work  for  the  year. 

A  picturesque  event  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  campaign  was  the  burying  of 
the  "hammer."  Some  three  hundred  busi- 
ness men  marched  to  the  rather  cheerful 
funeral  dirge  of  a  brass  band.  With  proper 
pomp  the  hammer  was  placed  in  its  35-foot 
grave — and  "knocking"  is  to  be  supplanted 
by  "boosting"  in  Paterson  in  future. 
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Ornamental  Lighting  in  Decatur,  111. 


THE  ornamental  lighting  system  in  De- 
catur consists  of  927  lights,  and  an 
extension  of  the  service  is  contem- 
plated. The  standards  used  in  the  residence 
district  are  of  the  one-light  and  three-light 
types,  and  five-light  standards  are  used  in 
the  business  section.     It  has  recently  been 


ruled  that  the  residence  district  is  to  have 
the  three-light  standards  exclusively,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity. 

The  accompanying  views  give  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of 
this  system  of  lighting.  Alba  globes  and 
Fostoria  lamps  are  used. 
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Permanent  Labor  Staft 
for  London  Docks 

That  London  is  trying  to  evolve  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
casual  labor  is  shown  by  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  The 
Authority  has  formed  a  permanent  labor 
staff  to  consist  of  3,000  men,  and  the 
scheme  is  already  being  put  into  effect. 
Among  those  who  have  been  appointed  are 
521  laborers  who  remained  at  work  during 
the  recent  strike.  The  men  who  will  be 
selected  will  engage  in  general  dock  labor 
and  participate  in  piece  work  as  required. 
They  will  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  $7 
a  week,  rising  to  $7.25  after  two  years  and 
$7.50  after  four  years.  The  working  hours 
are  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week. 
Extra  hours  between  7  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M. 
and  overtime  are  to  be  paid  for  at  stipulated 
rates.  Statutory  holidays  are  observed,  and 
every  member  of  the  permanent  staff  will 
get  six  days'  leave  annually.  The  members 
of  the  permanent  staff  will  not  be  entitled 
to  sick  pay  or  pensions,  but  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  these  will  be  awarded  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Authority.  The  men 
on  the  permanent  staff  will  be  supplemented 
by  men  holding  preference  tickets. 

Sewage  Disposal  at 
Sheffield,  England 

Like  other  large  industrial  towns,  Shef- 
field has  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in 
regard  to  sewage  disposal.  In  1886,  when 
the  city  had  a  population  of  304,720,  the 
sewage  was  drained  into  the  nearest  water- 
ways. In  that  same  year,  however,  the 
first  of  the  sewage  disposal  schemes  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  The  method  of 
treatment  at  that  time  was  the  common 
one  of  precipitation  in  tanks  by  lime  treat- 
ment. This  proved  unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, and  after  careful  study  the  system  of 
treating  the  sewage  in  settlement  tanks,  fol- 
lowed by  single  contact  bed  treatment,  was 
adopted  and  was  found  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple and  economical  method.     The  corpora- 


tion still  has  in  progress  the  enormous 
scheme  which  it  began  in  1912  and  which 
consists  of  60  contact  beds,  each  half  an 
acre  in  area,  16  storm  beds  of  the  same  size, 
settling  tanks  and  the  alteration  of  sewers, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,251,865,  which  will  be  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  a  maximum  flow  of  64,- 
500,000  gallons  a  day.  It  is  said  that  when 
completed  these  works  will  not  be  excelled 
by  any  in  Great  Britain  for  economy  in 
construction  and  efficiency  in  design. 

Additions  to  the  English  Compulsory 
Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme 

Last  month  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
placed  two  other  occupations  within  the 
scope  of  the  Compulsory  Unemployment 
Insurance  Scheme :  the  occupations  of  saw- 
milling  and  machine  woodworking  and  the 
repairing  of  works  of  construction  other 
than  roads  and  permanent  way  of  railways. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
250,000  persons  insured  against  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this 
addition  of  woodworkers,  bricklayers  and 
masons  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  upkeep 
of  public  works  will  probably  add  about 
50,000  to  the  number. 

*    * 

The  Improvement  of  Calcutta 

The  Calcutta  Improvement  Trust  has  just 
issued  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  work 
which  it  is  about  to  take  up  in  connection 
with  the  replanning  of  that  city.  The  main 
point  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  road  problem — 
and  this  is  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  as  Cal- 
cutta at  present  has  neither  a  well-developed 
city  street  system  nor  proper  connections 
with  its  suburbs.  As  many  as  nine  schemes 
for  a  new  system  of  main  roads  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  one  finally  selected  has  pro- 
vided for  complete  access  to  and  from  the 
city  and  internally  to  and  from  a  series  of 
local  centers.  This  scheme,  if  carried  out 
as  specified,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
no  less  than  $18,750,000  on  the  main  city 
roads  alone.  The  report  also  deals  with  the 
replanning  of  slum   areas  and   insanitary 
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property.  The  slum  areas  of  Calcutta  are 
particularly  congested  and  unhealthful  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  height  of  the  build- 
ings and  narrowness  of  the  streets.  The 
result  of  these  slum  conditions  is  an  infant 
mortality  rate  which  is  three  times  higher 
than  any  recorded  in  any   European  city 


and  the  highest  mortality  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis on  record.  The  Calcutta  Improve- 
ment Trust  is  prepared  to  repair  this  in- 
sanitary property  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
The  report  finally  deals  with  the  planning 
of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city  with  a 
view  to  future  developments. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Neighborhood  Center  Competition 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago  has  opened  a 
competition  for  plans  for  a  neighborhood 
center.  This  is  intended  to  have  special 
reference  to  Chicago,  but  plans  are  admis- 
sible for  a  neighborhood  center  in  any  other 
large  city,  or  for  main  centers  of  cities  or 
towns  not  large  enough  to  justify  important 
neighborhood  centers.  Plans  may  also  deal 
with  actual  or  assumed  conditions.  The 
drawings  submitted  will  be  shown  as  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  an  exhibition  and  a  series 
of  conferences  on  the  subject  of  neighbor- 
hood centers,  to  be  opened  at  the  City  Club 
on  February  9,  191 5. 

The  preliminary  competition  closes  No- 
vember 9,  1914.  In  this  any  individual, 
group,  or  firm  may  compete.  A  thesis  of 
not  more  than  2,000  words,  fully  describing 
the  scheme  and  the  conditions  which  it  is  to 
meet,  must  accompany  drawings  submitted 
in  this  preliminary  competition.  All  per- 
sons who  register  will  be  invited  to  attend 
a  series  of  meetings,  to  be  held  at  the  City 
Club  beginning  in  July,  at  which  experts 
will  speak  and  matters  connected  with  the 
competition  will  be  discussed.  Written  re- 
ports of  these  meetings  will  be  sent  to  com- 
petitors outside  of  Chicago. 

From  the  papers  submitted  in  the  pre- 
liminary competition  a  jury  of  five  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  the  City  Club,  will  select 
not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen, 
and  the  authors  of  these  plans  will  be  eli- 
gible in  the  final  competition.  This  part 
of  the  competition  closes  January  25,  191 5. 
First,  second  and  third  honors  will  be 
awarded  by  the  jury,  who  may  extend  the 
number  of  honors  if  circumstances  seem  to 


justify  such  action.  Cash  honoraria  to  the 
extent  of  $600  (offered  by  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club)  will  be  divided 
equally  among  the  authors  of  the  eight  best 
sets  of  drawings  submitted.  All  drawings 
will  be  the  property  of  the  authors,  subject 
to  the  City  Club's  right  of  possession  for 
publication  in  book  form. 

An  illustrated  program  containing  details 
of  the  competition  and  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  centers  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  "Neighborhood 
Center  Competition,"  City  Club,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago. 

4.     4. 

A  Two  Days'  Record  of  Arrests 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Liberal 
Immigration  League,  Police  Commissioner 
Arthur  Woods  has  caused  a  special  com- 
pilation to  be  made  of  the  arrests  in  New 
York  City  during  two  days.  The  figures 
are  as  follows: 

Percentage 

Total  number  of  arrests 899  

Native  born  of  native  parentage 438  48.7 

Native  born  of  foreign  parentage....      21  2.3 

Foreign  born   of  foreign  parentage..     440  48.9 

Able  to  read  and  write 881  98.0 

In  a  letter  commenting  on  these  figures, 
Manuel  F.  Behar,  Acting  Manager  of  the 
League,  says: 

"The  significance  of  the  figures  given  by 
Commissioner  Woods  naturally  appears  only 
when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  figures 
showing  the  composition  of  the  population. 
Such  a  juxtaposition  shows  that  natives  of 
native  parentage,  who  constitute,  roughly 
speaking,  21  per  cent  of  the  population,  fur- 
nish 48  per  cent  of  the  arrests;  the  foreign 
born,  who  constitute  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, furnish  48  per  cent  of  the  arrests,  while 
natives  of  foreign  parentage,  who  constitute 
38  per  cent  of  the  population,  furnish  but  2  per 
cent  of  the  arrests.    That  is  to  say,  the  allega- 
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tion  that  immigration  tends  to  increase  crim- 
inality is  utterly  disproved  by  the  above  sta- 
tistics. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  arrests  and  summonses  are  not 
for  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude  or  even 
for  serious  offenses,  but  merely  for  violations 
of  city  ordinances,  due  to  ignorance.  Foreign- 
born  persons  are  naturally  more  prone  thus  to 
fall  in  the  toils  of  the  law  than  natives." 

A  City  Federation  for 
Amateur  Athletics 

After  the  playground,  what?  Rochester 
has  decided,  through  its  new  Playground 
and  Recreation  Commission,  upon  an  Ama- 
teur Athletic  League  to*solve  the  problem 
of  supervised  recreation  for  the  older  boys 
and  girls,  to  whom  the  playground  no 
longer  appeals.  The  League  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  representatives  from  schools, 
colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Turnvereins,  Boy 
Scouts,  etc.,  including  about  ten  thousand 
boys  and  men.  Girls  and  women  are  also 
to  be  included.  All  activities  at  present  are 
concentrated  upon  the  olympiad,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Exposition  Park,  September 
12. 

The  League  is  simply  a  federation  of  in- 
dependent bodies,  receiving  no  dues  and 
having  no  governing  power.  Its  aim  is  to 
standardize  amateur  athletics,  put  them  on 
a  high  moral  and  physiological  basis,  and 
extend  the  advantages  to  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. A  lecture  bureau  will  furnish  speak- 
ers on  request  to  members  of  the  League. 
4.     4. 

Municipal  Electric  Plants 

Preliminary  figures  of  the  forthcoming 
quinquennial  report  on  the  municipal  cen- 
tral electric  light  and  power  stations  of  the 
United  States  have  been  given  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  figures  show  substantial  gains  for  the 
decade  1902-1912.  The  number  of  stations 
increased  from  815  in  1902  to  1,562  in  1912, 
or  92  per  cent.  The  total  income  for  191 2 
amounted  to  $23,218,989  as  compared  with 
$6,965,105  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  233 
per  cent.  The  total  expenses  for  191 2 
amounted  to  $16,917,165  as  compared  with 
$5,245,987  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  222 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed numbered  7,940  in  1912  as  compared 
with  3,417  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  132 
per  cent.     The  total  horse-power   of   the 


power  plants  was  559,328  in  1912  as  com- 
pared with  160,028  in  1902,  or  an  increase 
of  249  per  cent;  the  horse-power  of  the 
water  wheels  having  increased  from  11,218 
in  1902  to  130,261  in  1912,  or  1,061  per 
cent.  The  output  of  stations  in  191 2  was 
537,526,730  kilowatt  hours  as  compared  with 
195,904,439  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  174 
per  cent.  The  estimated  number  of  arc 
lamps  wired  for  service  was  91,851  in  1912 
as  compared  with  50,795  in  1902,  or  an  in- 
crease of  81  per  cent.  All  other  varieties 
of  lamps  wired  for  service,  however,  num- 
bered 7,057,849  in  1912  as  compared  with 
1,577,451  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  347  per 
cent.  The  horse-power  capacity  of  the  sta- 
tionary motors  served  with  electric  current 
was  164,291  in  19 12  as  compared  with 
3,324  in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  4,843  per 
cent.  There  was  an  increase  of  310  sta- 
tions in  1912  as  compared  with  1907,  ac- 
counted for  as  follows:  Xew  stations,  301 ; 
from  commercial  to  municipal  stations,  106; 
from  municipal  to  commercial,  80:  and  17 
stations  reported  in  1907  that  were  out  of 
business  or  not  in  operation  in  1912. 

+     + 

Money-Lending  in  Dallas 

First  among  cities  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  to  establish  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  "loan  shark"  condi- 
tions is  Dallas,  Texas,  which  has  recently 
established  a  Provident  Loan  Society,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
Loans  are  made  upon  articles  of  value  at 
2  per  cent  interest  per  month.  Hitherto,  it 
is  claimed,  borrowers  have  been  obliged  in 
some  cases  to  pay  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
a  month. 

One  important  feature  of  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  loans  by  installments, 
which  in  turn  automatically  reduce  the  in- 
terest charges.  For  example,  if  a  man 
who  has  borrowed  $25,  with  interest  at  50 
cents  a  month,  cannot  at  the  end  of  a  month 
take  up  the  loan,  but  can  pay  $5,  he  may  do 
so,  thereby  reducing  the  next  month's  inter- 
est to  40  cents.  The  sums  paid  upon  this 
basis  must  be  equivalent  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  amount  on  loans  of  $10  or  over,  and 
on  loans  of  less  than  $10,  installments  must 
amount  to  $1  or  more.  Tn  case  the  bor- 
rower is  unable  to  redeem  his  property,  it 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  all  sur- 
plus   above    the    interest,    principal     and 
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auctioneer's  fees  will  be   returned  to  the 
borrower. 

An  article  of  incorporation  of  the  society 
provides  that  no  stock  may  pay  more  than 
6  per  cent.    Profits  in  excess  of  this  will  be 


used  for  reducing  still  further  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  money  is  lent. 

The  office  is  under  the  management  of 
M.  J.  Jacobus,  formerly  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  New  York. 


Cleveland's  City  Planning  Ordinance 


By  ordinance  approved  May  14,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  provided  for  a  City  Plan  Com- 
mission with  wide  powers.  The  ordinance 
was  framed  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Mayo  Fesler,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Civic  League.  The  committee's  outline  of 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  is  here  pub- 
lished as  of  possible  value  to  other  cities 
considering  similar  legislation: 

First.  Members. — The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  seven  members;  appointed  by  the 
Mayor;  to  serve,  without  compensation,  for 
terms  of  five  years  each.  Members  shall  be 
persons  having  knowledge  and  large  experi- 
ence in  respect  to  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
jects: finance,  commerce,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, architecture,  landscape  architecture,  real 
estate,  engineering,  building,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, social  welfare,  civic  administration,  and 
law. 

The  Mayor  may,  at  all  times,  and  directors 
of  departments  when  matters  under  considera- 
tion concern  their  departments,  sit  with  the 
Commission,  but  without  the  power  to  vote. 

Second.  Organization  and  Rules. — The 
Commission  shall  choose  its  own  officers; 
make  its  own  rules;  keep  a  journal;  appoint 
its  secretary,  and  employ  such  expert  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  its  work. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  transact  routine  business ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members  of  the  Commission  must 
concur  in  all  recommendations  and  approvals. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  council. 

Third.  Powers  and  Duties. — In  general  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
fourfold,  namely: 

( 1 )  To  pass  upon  and  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  design  and  location  of  public  works 
of  art,  and  other  public  works,  as  buildings 
and  bridges. 

(2)  To  pass  upon  and  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  layout  for  grounds  and  areas  in- 
tended to  be  dedicated  to  public  use. 

(3)  To  make  recommendations,  reports  and 
suggestions  relative  to  special  matters  or  ques- 
tions coming  within  the  scope  of  its  work, 
upon  request  of  the  Council  or  Board  of  Con- 
trol; and  may  offer  suggestions  to  any  public 


authority  or  any  owner  of  private  property 
relative  to  public  and  private  works. 

(4)  To  prepare  a  City  Plan. 

In  particular  the  Commission  shall  and  may 
exercise  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(1)  No  drawing  for  or  design  and  location 
of,  nor  any  completed  public  "works  of  art," 
as  paintings,  mural  decorations,  stained  glass, 
statues,  tablets,  sculptures,  monuments,  foun- 
tains, arches,  or  structures  of  a  permanent 
character  intended  for  ornament  or  com- 
memoration, or  the  removal,  re-location  or 
alteration  of  any  such  works,  shall  be  ap- 
proved or  accepted  by  any  city  authority  until 
and  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

(2)  No  design  for  or  location  of,  nor  any 
completed  public  building,  harbor,  bridge,  via- 
duct, street  fixtures,  or  other  structure  and 
appurtenance,  or  the  removal,  re-location  and 
alteration  of  any  such  works,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  any  city  authority  until  and  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

(3)  No  maps  or  plats,  nor  any  alterations 
therein,  of  grounds  or  areas  intended  to  be 
dedicated  to  public  use,  or  for  the  use  of  pur- 
chasers of  lots  fronting  thereon,  or  adjacent 
thereto,  shall  be  accepted  by  any  city  authority, 
nor  shall  such  maps  or  plats  be  valid  for  rec- 
ord until  and  unless  they  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Council  or  Board 
of  Control  the  Commission  shall  consider,  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  any  special  matter 
coming  within  the  scope  of  its  work. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  offer  suggestions 
to  any  public  authority,  or  to  any  owner  of 
private  property,  relative  to  the  design,  loca- 
tion or  plan  of  any  public  or  private  works, 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  public  convenience, 
comfort  and  appearance. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  future  physical  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  city;  based 
primarily  upon  public  utility,  convenience  and 
beauty;  physical  needs  and  possibilities,  and 
the  social  welfare  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  people. 

Fourth.  Maps  and  Drawings. — The  Com- 
mission shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  such 
maps,  drawings,  models,  or  other  means  of 
illustration,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  its  work. 

Fifth.  Annual  Report. — The  Commission 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Mayor  and 
Council. 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

July  8-h. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Exchanges.  Executive  Secretary,  T.  S. 
Ingersoll,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

August  i- 15.— -London,  England. 

Summer  School  of  Town  Planning. 
To  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  School  of  Architecture. 
Address  applications  for  enrolment  or 
further  information  to  J.  S.  Rathbone, 
Joint  Hon.  Secretary,  Fitzalan  House, 
Church  End,  Finchley,  London,  N.,  Eng- 
land. 

August  4-6. — Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities, 
Annual  Convention.  Assistant  Secretary, 
Bureau  of  Information,  G.  S.  Wilson,  402 
Coristine  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

August  4-6.— Springfield,  Ohio. 

First  Convention  of  City  Managers. 
Held  at  the  call  of  Charles  F.  Ashburner, 
City  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

August  24-27.— Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents. Annual  Convention.  Secre- 
tary, J.  J.  Levison,  Brooklyn  Park  Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

August  25-27. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Central  States  Water  Works  Associa- 
cation.  Windsor  Hotel.  Secretary,  R.  P. 
Bricker,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

August  25-28. — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  Hospital  Association.  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  H.  A.  Boyce,  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  Kingston,  Ont. 

September  8-10.— Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities.   Third  Annual  Convention. 

September  9-1 1. — Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  England  Water  Works 
Association.  Annual  Convention.  Sec- 
retary, Willard  Kent,  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I. 

September  22-25. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers.  Secretary, 
Percy  H.  Wilson,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  28-30.— Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives.  Joint  meeting  with  Central 
Association  of  Commercial  Secretaries. 
Secretary,  E.  H.  Naylor,  Springfield,  Mass. 


October  6-9.— Boston,  Mass. 

American   Society  of   Municipal   Im- 

Srovements.     Secretary,  Charles  Carroll 
rown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  20-23.— New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers. Secretary,  James  McFall,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

October  21-22.— Man kato,  Minn. 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities. 

Annual  Meeting.     Secretary,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  21-23. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

National  Housing  Assocation.    Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 
4.     4. 

A  National  Conference  on  Public 
Utility  Regulation 

The  mayors  of  many  of  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  have 
received  from  Mayor  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg,  of  Philadelphia,  a  letter  suggesting 
the  formation  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Utility  Research.  The  movement  is  to 
be  formally  inaugurated  at  a  nation-wide 
conference  of  city  officials  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn,  to  which  the 
various  cities  are  asked  to  send  delegates. 
Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York,  Mayor  Har- 
rison of  Chicago  and  Mayor  Baker  of 
Cleveland  join  with  Philadelphia's  Mayor 
in  the  call  for  the  conference. 

In  his  letter  Mayor  Blankenburg  states 
that  he  has  come  to  realize  that  the  side  of 
the  people  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  ade- 
quately presented,  while  the  interests  of  the 
public  utility  companies  are  presented  and 
argued  by  the  best  informed  and  most  able 
men  in  the  country.    The  letter  continues: 

"The  equipment  required  for  an  adequate 
presentation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  involves  a  degree  and  extent  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  information  which  it  is 
not  practicable  for  any  one  city  to  obtain.  This 
knowledge  and  information  is  much  the  same 
for  each  city,  and  its  cumulative  use  would 
greatly  add  to  its  value.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  utility  companies  constitute 
themselves  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance, 
probably  stronger  than  any  other  interest  in 
this   country.     Its   weakest   member  is  never 
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Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards 

ARE   AS   STANDARD   AS   GOLD   COINAGE 


r 


Design  No.  1471-C— Patented 

Equipped  with  Holophane  Glass 

Unit  No.  08200. 

For  the  New  Type  C  Mazda  Lamps 

(Nitrogen  Filled). 


THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  FLEXIBLE, 
SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED, 
HIGH  QUALITY  LAMP  STAND- 
ARDS  AVAILABLE. 

THEY  ARE  THE  "SAFETY  FIRST" 
STANDARDS. 

THEY  ARE  UP-TO-DATE  IN  EVERY 
RESPECT—THE  MODERN  STAND- 
ARDS THAT  LEAD  THE  FIELD. 

Some  Things  You  Should 
Know  about — 

UNION  METAL  LAMP  STANDARDS 

(1)  Patented    steel    construction     reduces 

weight  to  a  minimum,  thereby  cut- 
ting freight  bills  in  two. 

(2)  Erecting  cost  is  greatly  reduced  owing  to 

the  scientific  sectional  construction 
and  reduced  weights. 

(3)  The  pressed   steel  shaft    increases  th:* 

strength  at  the  point  where  cast  iron 
standards  are  weak,  and  overcomes 
the  serious  danger  of  standards 
breaking  off  in  case  of  sudden  shock, 
pern  itting  the  standard  to  fall  to  the 
sidewalk,  thereby  endangering  the 
lives  of  people  nearby. 

(4)  Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards  combining 

"built  up"  fluted,  pressed  steel  shafts, 
steel  anchor  and  tie  rods,  and  scientific 
sectional  construction,  are  shock  and 
vibration    absorbers,    thus    insuring 
safety  and  long  life  to  both  lamps  and 
glass  globes. 
There  is  a  Union  Metal  Lamp  design  for 
every  service.    Send  for  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  our  handsome   new  designs  for 
Type  C  Mazda  Lamps  (Nitrogen  Filled). 

THE  UNION  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Canadian  Union  Metal,  Limited 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

Pettingell- Andrews  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  L.  Fairchild,  110  W.  40th  Street.  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Bryant  5883. 

K  &  B  Co..  25  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Interstate  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans.  La. 
Southwest  General   Electric  Co.,  Dallas.  Texas. 
Capital  Electric  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 
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without  information  and  assistance  of  every 
kind. 

"To  meet  this  situation  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  formed  a  Bureau  of  Pub- 
He  Utilities  Research,  which  shall  equip  itself 
to  give  the  cities  the  same  able  assistance 
which  the  public  utilities  companies'  associa- 
tions give  to  the  public  utility  companies,  thus 
in  effect  constituting  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  among  the  cities  similar  to  that 
existing  among  public  utility  corporations." 

Plans  for  the  Annual  Fire 
Chiefs'  Convention 

Circulars  issued  June  10  by  Thos.  W. 
Haney,  President,  and  James  McFall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  give  promise  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful convention  in  New  Orleans,  Octo- 
ber 20  to  23,  inclusive.  The  headquarters 
will  be  the  Grunewald  Hotel,  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  which  the  sessions  will  be 
held.  For  the  exhibitions  a  large  and  con- 
veniently arranged  armory  building  has 
been  secured. 

The  topics  and  speakers  on  the  program 
include : 

"Practical  First  Aid  to  the  Injured"— Geo.  H. 
Hawes,   Chicago,  III. 

"Automobile  Fire  Stations"— A.  S.  Aungst,  Chief, 
East  Liverpool,   Ohio. 

"Volunteer  Fire  Departments,  Their  Organization, 
Equipment,  and  Maintenance"— Walter  Price,  Secre- 
tary Illinois  State  Firemen's  Association,  Cham- 
paign,   111. 

"Fire  Prevention  and  the  Best  Way  to  Prevent 
Fires"— II.  F.  Magce,  Chief,  Dallas,  Texas. 

"What  Are  the  Best  Methods  to  Be  Used  by  a  Fire 
Chief  Who  Is  Also  Superintendent  of  Fire  Alarm?"— 
H.  C.   Bundy,  Chief,  Watertown,  N.   Y. 

"Automatic  Sprinklers,  Their  Efficiency  and  Ad- 
vantages"—C.  W.  Ringer,  Chief,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Reuben  D.  Weeks,  Chief,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  Protection  of  Water  Fronts;  the  Necessity  and 
Efficiency  of  Fire  Boats"— T.  A.  Clancy,  Chief,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

"Has  the  Gasolene  Pumping  Engine  Come  to  Stay, 
and  Why?"— Edw.  F.  DahilT,  Chief,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

A  number  of  special  parties  are  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  transportation  committee. 
The  places  from  which  these  groups  will 
start,  and  the  men  who  are  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  are : 

Boston,  Mass.— Chief  Harry  L.  Marston  and  A.  D. 
Wheeler. 

New  York.— F.  W.  Shepperd,  of  Fire  and  Water 
Engineering. 

New  Jersey.— Chief  Alfred  Davis,  of  Bayonne. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Fred  S.  Peace,  Traffic  Manager 
Gun  Club  46. 

Ontario. — Chief  James  Armstrong,   of   Kingston. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Chief  II.  C.  Bunker,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Chicago. — Frank   Stover,   Peoples  Gas  Building. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— E.  A.  Wilkinson,  General  Man- 
ager,  Nott  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— Chief  John  C.  Egner,  of  Kansas 
City. 

Dallas,  Tcxas.-Chicf  H.  F.  Magce. 

Atlanta,  Ga— P.  O.  Herbert. 


Mayors'  Conference, 
New  York  State 

At  the  annual  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
Other  City  Officials  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  held  in  Auburn,  June  3-5,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Hon.  Rosslyn  M.  Cox,  Middletown,  Presi- 
dent. 

Hon  Charles  C.  Duryee,  Schenectady,  Hon- 
orary President. 

Hon.  John  J.  Irving,  Binghamton,  Honorary 
President. 

Hon.  Louis  Will,  Syracuse,  Vice-President. 

Hon.  George  A.  Brock,  Lockport,  Treasurer. 

William  Parr  Capes,  Xew  York,  Secretary. 

Edward  A.  Moree,  Yonkers,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 

Several  important  resolutions  were 
adopted.  These  included  the  advocacy  of 
an  optional  law  under  which  cities  might 
secure  non-partisan  municipal  elections: 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  promote 
the  codification  of  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  cities,  and  of  a  committee  to 
make  a  health  survey  of  the  cities  of  the 
state;  a  home  rule  constitutional  amend- 
ment; and  a  state  appropriation  for  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle.  There 
were  noteworthy  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  assessment  methods,  as  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  As  a  result  of  a  suggestion 
offered  by  Joseph  O.  Hammitt,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  of  New  York 
City,  the  Conference  went  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  radical  legislation  for  the  reduction 
of  fire  losses.  This  resolution  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee 
be  directed  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation making  persons  and  corporations  re- 
sponsible for  the  occurrence  or  spread  of  fire 
by  reason  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  laws 
and  ordinances  and  valid  orders  of  municipal 
authorities  liable  to  the  respective  munici- 
palities for  the  cost  of  extinguishing  such  fires, 
and  to  firemen  and  others  injured  in  person  or 
property  by  such  fires  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  them. 

An  advance  outline  of  the  program  of 
the  Conference  was  published  in  the  May 
number  of  The  American  City.  In  the 
present  issue  will  be  found  abstracts  from 
the  address  of  City  Manager  Waite,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
Conference's  Committee  on  Taxation. 
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Harrison  Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.      Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett'*  Paring  Pitch. 

Paving  Pitch  Means  Easy  Repairs 


REPAIRS  are  common  to 
all  streets — pipes  have  to 
be  laid,  car  tracks  put  in,  or 
the  brick  or  block  may  prove 
defective  in  spots. 
Where  Paving  Pitch  is  used  as 
a  filler,  repairs  can  be  most 
easily  and  quickly  made. 
Cement  forms  a  rigid  bond, 
often  necessitating  the  de- 
struction of  the  brick  in  re- 
moving it  for  repairs.  This 
rigidity  also  occasions  cracks 
and   "blow-outs"   when  the 


brick  expands  in  hot  weather. 
Barrett's  Paving  Pitch  is  an 
ideal  filler.  It  will  outlast  the 
pavement,  and  maintains  a 
perfectly  waterproof  bond  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  initial 
cost  is  low. 

All  pitch  is  not  suitable  for  a 
filler.  To  be  sure  of  perma- 
nent results,  insist  on  Barrett's, 
the  proved  Paving  Pitch  in 
thousands  of  pavements  all 
over  the  country. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia  Boston  Minneapolis  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Seattle  Birmingham 
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DELEGATES  AT  THE  RECENT  CONVENTION   OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL 

SECRETARIES 


A  Joint  Meeting  of  Commercial 
Executives 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Commercial  Executives  and  the 
Central  Association  of  Commercial  Secre- 
taries will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  September 
28-30.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant secretarial  gatherings  that  have 
ever  taken  place.  An  excellent  program  is 
in  preparation. 

*     4* 

Southern  Commercial  Sec- 
retaries' Association 

At  the  successful  convention  held  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  4-6,  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President,  John  Wood,  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Wm.  C.  Radcliffe,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; Vice-Presidents,  Georgia,  W.  B.  Roystcr, 
Griffin;  Maryland^  R.  J.  Beacham,  Baltimore;  Ala- 
bama. Earl  Lay,  Gadsden;  Tennessee,  R.  S.  Fletcher, 
Jr.,  Jackson;  Florida,  W.  N.  Conoley,  Jacksonville; 
West  Virginia,  C.  T.  Boykin,  Bluefield;  Texas,  T.  R. 
Babcock,  Dallas;  Mississippi,  R.  M.  Striplin.  Meri- 
dian; Louisiana,  R.  L.  McChesney,  New  Orleans; 
Virginia,  E.  C.  McCarty,  Charlottesville;  South  Caro- 
lina, P.  A.  Whaley,  Anderson;  North  Carolina,  R.  L. 
Marcley,  Goldsboro;  Arkansas,  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
Little  Rock. 

Papers  were  read  on  a  wide  variety  of 
commercial  and  civic  subjects,  and  many 
interesting  ideas  were  brought  out  also  in 
the  discussion  which  followed. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
amendments  of  state  laws  so  that  cities  and 
counties  may  legally  contribute  to  commer- 
cial organizations.  The  191 5  convention 
will  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Civic  and  Moral  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools 

At  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in 
Chicago  last  month,  the  following  were 
among  the  important  resolutions  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  most  important  branch  of 
study  in  any  curriculum  is  the  art  of  living 
and  the  science  of  citizenship;  and, 

Whereas.  No  fundamental  should  be  rele- 
gated to  incidental  instruction;  and, 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  established,  on  these  evident 
facts,  a  department  of  civic  and  moral  training 
in  the  public  schools;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  every  state  chairman  of 
Civics  be  asked  to  recommend  to  the  federated 
clubs  in  her  state  that  they  write  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  or  to  some  other  source,  for 
literature  on  civic  and  moral  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  and  that  they  introduce  this 
work  to  their  local  boards  of  education  and  to 
their  teachers. 

Whereas,  The  coming  of  democracy  will  be 
hastened  by  the  foregathering  of  citizens  to 
discuss  their  common  task  of  conducting  town 
and  state;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Social  Center  is  the  forum 
where  citizens  meet  to  transact  their  own  busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas,  On  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  municipal  recreation  partly  depend  the 
moral  conditions  of  any  community;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  state  chairman  of  Civics 
be  asked  to  initiate  in  their  states  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  for  opening  the  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  to  their  legitimate  own- 
ers, the  citizens,  for  public  discussion  and  for 
public  recreation. 
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For  Civic  Beauty 

nothing  can  much  excel  a  handsomely  laid  out  system  of  decora- 
tive street  lighting.  It  is  a  feature  in  a  city's  development  in 
which  all  citizens  can  take  a  just  pride,  and  which  will  at  once 
attract  visitors  and  leave  pleasing  memories  with  all  who  see  it. 

Simplex 

Steel  Taped  Cable 

has  proved  a  boon  to  hundreds  ot  communities  where  a  modest  appropriation 
did  not  permit  the  costly  conduit  system.  By  its  use  you  can  MORE  THAN 
HALVE  YOUR  UNDERGROUND  COSTS  without  any  sacrifice  in  serv- 
ice or  durability". 

Simplex  Steel  Taped  Cable  is  laid  directly  in  the  ground  in  a  narrow 
shallow  trench.  It  has  two  stetl  tapes  wound  on  spirally  in  reverse  directions 
— the  most  effective  protection  possible. 

We  have  just  issued  a  handsome  booklet  describing  the  use 
of  this  cable,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  beautifying  of  his  community. 

Simplex!re&Cabie@ 

MANUFACTURERS 
201  DEVONSHIRE  ST..    BOSTON 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  (48-161) 
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Convention  of  City  Managers 

The  first  convention  of  city  managers 
will  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  August 
4-6,  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  F.  Ash- 
burner,  City  Manager  of  that  city.  The 
meeting  will  be  most  useful  in  offering  an 
opportunity  for  full  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  form  of  municipal  administra- 
tion. So  new  are  the  difficulties  of  this 
position  and  so  many  are  the  uncertainties 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  city  manager's 
authority,  that  there  is  little  precedent  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
manager  to  other  city  officials  needs  to  be 
harmoniously  established.  This  occasion 
of  getting  together  and  talking  frankly  on 
the  subject  will  help  to  make  clear  the  du- 
ties of  city  managers  under  different  con- 
ditions and  circumstances. 
4*    4* 

International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  held 


at   Grand  Rapids  in   June,   the   following 
officers  were  elected: 

President — Major  Richard  Sylvester,  Washington, 
D.     C. 

Vice-Presidents — Michael  Regan,  Buffalo;  Patrick 
Keily,  Plainfield,  N.  T.;  J.  W.  Reynolds,  New  Orleans; 
C.  H.  Troyer,  Duluth;  Oliver  Campeau,  Montreal. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  J.  Cassada,  Elmira, 
N.      Y. 

Sergeant-at-Arms— L.  B.  Day,  Scranton,  Pa. 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  length, 
by  Chief  Daniel  Wolff  of  Yonkers  and 
Chief  Michael  Regan  of  Buffalo,  was  the 
need  of  radical  change  in  automobile  laws. 
Another  interesting  address  was  that  of 
Chief  Sebastian  of  Los  Angeles,  on  aerial 
and  citizen  policemen.  A  resolution  which 
was  introduced  protesting  against  the  "pre- 
sentation of  crime  in  motion  pictures  and 
the  manufacture  of  pictures  in  which  police 
officials  are  presented  in  a  ridiculous  light," 
and  calling  upon  each  member  to  use  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
production  of  such  films,  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Cincinnati  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  convention  for  191 5. 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 
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Best,  Harry. 

The  Deaf.  Their  Position  in  Society 
and  the  Provision  for  Their  Education 
in  the  United  States.  1914.  340  pp.    $2.12 

This  study  fulfills  the  function,  with  regard  to  the 
deaf,  of  what  in  social  work  would  be  called  a  sur- 
vey. The  deaf  are  considered,  not  alone  from  a  medi- 
cal, legal,  psychological,  or  "human  interest"  point 
of  view,  but  from  all  these  viewpoints  combined, 
in  order  to  throw  light  on  their  position  as  com- 
ponents of  the  state  who  demand  attention  in  its  ma- 
chinery of  organization.  Part  I  analyzes  the  position 
of  the  deaf  in  society,  presenting,  among  other  things, 
physical  statistics  which  form  a  basis  for  judgment  on 
various  points.  In  this  connection  the  author  greatly 
regrets  the  lack  of  interest  thus  far  shown  in  the 
prevention  of  deafness.  Part  II  takes  up  at  length  the 
provisions  made  for  educating  the  deaf  in  America, 
tracing  the  progress  from  efforts  based  on  private 
initiative  to  state  control  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  college  for  higher  education.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  for  the  deaf 
and  deaf-blind,  in  the  various  states,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schools  and 
boarding  schools.  There  is  also  a  review  of  the  pro- 
vision for  education  of  the  deaf  made  by  states,  and 
of  constitutional  provisions  for  schools.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  "the  charity  connection,"  in  which  is 
particularly  deprecated  the  unfair  attitude  which  stig- 
matizes the  deaf  by  placing  them  on  a  par  with  persons 
mentally  defective  or  diseased,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  desirability  from  certain  points  of  view  of  con- 
nection between  schools  for  the  deaf  and  boards  of 
charity  is  emphasized.  Other  subjects  touched  upon 
are:  provisions  concerning  admission  of  pupils  to 
schools;  the  importance  of  compulsory  education  laws 
for  the  deaf;  methods  of  instruction. 


Whipple,  George  Chandler,  Gordon  McKay 
Professor     of     Sanitary     Engineering, 
Harvard  University  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 
The    Microscopy    of    Drinking    Water. 
With  a  Chapter  on  the  Use  of  the  Micro- 
scope,  by  John   W.    M.   Bunker,    Ph.   D. 
(Third    edition,    rewritten   and    enlarged, 
with  colored  plates.)     1914.     409  pp.     Il- 
lustrated. $4.00 

Intended  as  a  guide  to  the  water  analyst  and  the 
waterworks  engineer.  The  book  is  elementary  in 
character,  yet  distinctly  scientific.  Part  I  deals  in 
practical  manner  witn  the  collection  of  samples, 
methods  of  microscopical  examination,  the  microscope 
and  its  use,  microscopic  organisms  in  water  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  limnology,  microscopic  organisms  in 
lakes  and  reservoirs  and  their  distribution,  odors  in 
water  supplies,  storage,  soil  stripping,  copper  treat- 
ment for  alga*,  purification  of  water  containing  algae, 
and  growth  of  organisms  in  water  pipes.  In  Part  II 
are  classified  in  detail  the  microscopic  organisms,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  found  in  water  supplies.  This 
part  of  the  study  is  illustrated  by  plates,  printed  in 
colors  in  order  that  the  organisms  may  be  more 
readily  identified.  There  is  also  a  brief  bibliography, 
chronologically  arranged,  designed  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents interested  in  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  ref- 
erences relating  to  particular  classes  of  organisms  are 
given  at  the  end  of  chapters  dealing  with  these  or- 
ganisms. In  the  interests  of  clean  water,  the  study 
of  microscopic  organisms  should  not  be  confined  to 
specialists,  but  should  be  undertaken  by  all  super- 
intendents of  waterworks  who  are  in  charge  of  stor- 
age reservoirs:  such  study  will,  no  doubt,  be  furthered 
by  Professor  Whipple's  clear  and  interesting  volume. 
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Keokuk,  la. 
Kingston,  Ont  ,  Can. 
Lindsay,  Ont.,  Can. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Nashua.  N.  H. 
Negaunee,  Mich. 
Neiv  Haven,  Conn. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Northtield,  Minn. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Oconto,  Wis. 
Ogden,  Utah 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
Peterborough,    O  n  t., 

Can 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Spokane.  Wash. 
Southbridsc,  Mass. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tampico,  Mea. 
Toll  k,  0. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can 
Visalia,  Cal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Westmount,  Can. 
Wild  wood.  N.  j. 
Winnipeg,   Man.,   Can. 
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Premier  Congres  International  et  Exposi- 
tion Comparee  des  Villes  (First  Inter- 
national   City    Planning    Congress    and 
Exhibition). 
Report  of  the  First  International  City 
Planning     Congress     and     Exhibition. 
[Organized  under  the  patronage  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Ghent,  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  held  in  that  city  July 
27  to  August  i,  1913.  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  League  of  Belgian  Cities  and 
Communes  ("L'Union  des  Villes  et  Com- 
munes Beiges.")]     1914.     718  pp.     Illus- 
trated. $4.25 

One  object  of  this  important  Congress  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  bureau  of  informa- 
tion on  community  affairs  in  general.  In  conformity 
with  the  broad  scope  of  interests  thus  indicated,  tht 
report  offers  a  discussion  not  only  of  city  planning 
subjects  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  of  many  phases 
of  community  organization  and  evolution.  The  papers 
are  given  in  French,  German  or  English,  as  delivered 
before  the  Congress,  a  large  majority  being  in  French. 
This  is  also  the  language  of  the  report  proper.  There 
are  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  organiza- 
tion and  aims  of  the  Congress  and  a  list  of  members. 
Part  II  consists  of  two  sections,  one  devoted  to  papers 
upon  general  problems  of  city  planning  and  specific 
features  in  certain  cities,  and  the  other  to  the  or- 
ranization  of  community  life  viewed  under  various  so- 
ciological and  administrative  aspects.  In  Part  III  are 
found  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Congress,  also 
miscellaneous  matter,  such  as  lists  of  publications  and 
organizations  throughout  the  world,  concerned  with 
community   interests. 

International  Housing  Congress. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Housing  Congress.  Held  at 
The  Hague,  Scheveningen,  September, 
1913.  IOI3-  5  vols.  1,856  pp.  4  photo- 
graphs ;  diagrams,  tables.    Duty  extra. 

$3-00 

Volume  I  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 

and  list  of  members.     In  the  remaining  four  volumes 

there  are  illuminating  reports  upon  housing  problems 

under  the  following  general  divisions: 

Improvement  and   Demolition   ot   Insanitary   Dwell- 
ings. 
Improvement  of  Rural   Dwellings. 
Overcrowded   Dwellings. 
Town   Planning. 
Recent  Housing  Progress. 

The  program  of  questions  to  be  considered  is  given 
in  French,  German,  Italian  and  English,  and  the  con- 
clusions accompanying  the  reports  arc  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  English.  t  Otherwise,  the  material  is  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott  (Thomas  Brown, 
Auburn,  No.  33.333*). 
Within  Prison  Walls.  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Personal  Experience  During  a  Week 
of  Voluntary  Confinement  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York.  1914.  328 
pp.  $1.62 

This  remarkable  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
kept  during  the  author's  prison  experience.  Any  at- 
tempt to  arraign  the  prison  system  in  general  or  to 
suggest  specific  improvements  is  disclaimed.  The  ex- 
periment, as  announced  at  the  time  it  occurred,  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Osborne  (Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Prison  Reform)  not  for 
the  purpose  of  reinvestigating  material  conditions,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  and  more  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  actual  effect  of  the  system  upon 
•  he  prisoners.  Th'"s  is  shown  with  a  vividness  which 
carries  with  it  a  strong  emotional  appeal.  The  au- 
thors sympathy  is  seen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  hu- 
manitarian idea  of  penology, in  accordance  with  which 
prisoners  would  lead  as  far  as  possible  a  normal  life, 
calculated  to  prepare  them  for  taking  their  place,  at 
the  ends  of  their  terms,  as  good   citizens,   improved, 


rather  than  wrecked  by  the  punishment.  Among  the 
subjects  touched  upon  in  a  way  to  suggest  urgent  need 
of  reform  are  the  problems  of  prison  cleanliness  and 
decency,  prisoners*  wages,  their  health,  education,  and 
normal  relaxation. 

The  Municipal  Journal,  Limited. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1914.  (Edited  by  Albert  £. 
Cave.)     1914.     1. 193  PP.  *4**5 

In  this  volume  is  found  an  epitome  of  municipal 
affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  statistical  figures, 
directory  of  officers,  and  an  account  of  the  origin, 
history  and  functions  of  various  institutions.  There 
are  sections  devoted  to  municipal  government  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  adminis- 
tration of  gas,  water,  electricity,  ports,  roads,  tram- 
ways, etc.,  motors  in  public  service;  education; 
housing  and  town  planning;  markets,  slaughter- 
houses, baths  and  wash-houses,  public  libraries,  mu- 
seums, cemeteries;  refuse  disposal,  sewage  disposal: 
fire  protection;  old  age  pensions;  small  holdings  and 
allotments;  local  taxation;  municipal  trading;  munici- 
pal wages  and  labor  conditions;  local  government 
legislation;  etc.  The  present  edition  has  been  ampli- 
fied in  several  respects,  one  important  addition  being 
the  section  on  motors  in  public  service.  The  sections 
relating  to  libraries,  baths,  and  wash-houses  have  also 
been  recast.  In  the  section  on  town  planning  are  in- 
cluded the  new  Procedure  Regulations  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  practical  exe- 
cution of  the  Town  Planning  Act  of  19(9. 

Levison,  J.  J.,  M.  F.,  Forester  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Studies  of  Trees.     (The  Wiley  Technical 
Series.     Edited  by  J.  M.  Jameson.)     1913 
and  1914.     Loose-leaf  8  x  io'/^-inch  pam- 
phlets.   Illustrated.     Five  additional  pam- 
phlets.   The  first  three,  5  cents  each ;  the 
other  two,  10  cents. 
Fifteen  pamphlets  of  this  series  have  already  been 
noted    in   The    American    City    (August,    1913,    and 
February,    1914).    The    additional    pamphlets    are    en- 
titled as  follows:    The  Oaks  and  Chestnut;  The  Hick- 
orieSj    Walnut,    and    Butternut;    An    Outdoor    Lesson 
on  Trees;   Tulip  Tree,  Linden,  Sweet  Gum,   Magno- 
lias, Locusts,  Catalpa,  Dogwood,  Mulberry,  and  Osage 
Orange;    Our    Common    Woods:    How    to   Tell    Them 
and   Their    Uses.    The    price    for   the      entire   series, 
which    forms  a  valuable  guide   for  outdoor   work  or 
manual  for  school  use,  is  11.00  (after  July  1)  if  pur- 
chased in  a  set,   or  11.25  if  purchased   separately.    A 
binder  designed  especially  for  this  book  may  be  ob- 
tained at  GO  cents. 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Politics,  Columbia  University,  Editor. 
The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Municipal 
Government.  (Reprinted  in  part  from 
Beard's  Loose-Leaf  Digest  of  Short  Bal- 
lot Charters.  Second  Edition,  printed  for 
The  American  City  by  The  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization.)  1914.  35 
pp.  2$  cents 

Tanner,  Virginia. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Little  Town  of  X. 
(With  preface  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.) 
Leaflet  No.  10  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League.    19 14.    23  pp.  5  cents 

Smith,  R.  A.  C,  Chairman,  New  York  State 
Commission  to  Investigate  Port  Condi- 
tions and  Pier  Extensions  in  New  York 
Harbor    and    Commissioner    of    Docks 
and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  Commerce  and  Other  Business  of 
the   Waterways  of  the   State   of   New 
York,   their    Relation    to    the   Port   of 
New  York  and  the  Ports  of  the  World. 
April  1,  191 4.    118  pp.     Illustrated.      Free 
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INCREASED  EFFICIENCY 
DEAL  APPEARANCE 


*T*HE  High  Efficiency  Nitrogen  Filled 

-*-  Lamp,  now  produces  that  intensity 

of  light  desired  for  the  business  street  at 

a  moderate  rate  of  current  consumption. 

OUR  LAMP  STANDARD 

DESIGN  600-A 

Similar  to  Marshall's  design  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  presents  the  IDEAL 
APPEARANCE  and  is  adapted  for  use 
with  the  Nitrogen  Lamp. 

DY  thus  combining  Efficiency  and 
■*-*  Beauty  the  equal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  lighting  may  be  obtained  at  a 
great  reduction  in  cost  of  installation 
and  operation. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  from  Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Supply  Houses 


Controlling  the  Temperature 
of  Shower  Baths 

A.  new  device,  originally  planned  for  the 
protection  of  children  using  the  shower  baths 
in  public  playgrounds,  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  pictures.  Children  are  often 
ignorant  of  even  the  most  elementary  forms 
of  modern  plumbing,  and  are  in  danger,  when 
left  without  care,  of  being  scalded  when  using 
the  old-fashioned  shower  apparatus  in  which 


INGHAM   SHOWER   MIXER 

the  hot  and  cold  water  supplies  are  regu- 
lated by  separate  valves.  In  such  large  city 
parks  as  Holstein  Park^  Chicago,  the  attend- 
ants have  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  acci- 
dents occurring  among  the  great  crowds  of 
children  using  the  baths.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
hard  to  realize  that  a  large  amount  of  water 
goes  to  waste  in  experimenting  to  obtain  the 
exact  temperature  desired. 

The    Imperial    Brass    Manufacturing   Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  has  placed  on  the  market 


the  device  above  referred  to,  which  consists 
of  a  chamber  in  which  hot  and  cold  water 
are  mixed  before  entering  the  spray  tube 
of  the  shower  bath,  and  which  instantly  regu- 
lates the  temperature  and  pressure  by  a 
slight  movement  of  a  single  lever.  Chicago 
playground  institutions,  clubs,  gymnasiums, 
public  and  private  baths,  have  already  been 
equipped  with  this  arrangement,  which  is 
known  as  the  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  The 
use  of  this  attachment  decreases  the  number 
of  attendants  necessary  to  handle  record- 
breaking  crowds  in  public  playgrounds,  and 
therefore  appeals  to  public  welfare  committees 
which  have  to  face  the  usual  condition  of 
limited  appropriation. 

*  * 

Distinctive  Lighting  Standards 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "Ornamental  Illu- 
mination    with     Granite     Concrete     Lighting 

.  Standards,"  which  is  published  by  the  Petty- 
john Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  contains 
a  collection    of    attractive    views    in    various 

_:.*titu!S,  showing  the  reinforced  concrete  stand- 
ards of  this  company.  Besides  the  "sparkling 
granite"  concrete  standards  the  company 
makes  columns  in  a  variety  of  shades  and 
colors  to  match  any  kind  of  natural  stone. 
Standards  of  ordinary  gray  concrete  are  also 
supplied  where  economy  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  a  beautiful  surface,  and  these  are 
also  of  fine  texture,  and  are  made  waterproof 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  granite 
concrete.  The  core  of  the  column  serves  as  a 
means  of  introducing  the  wires  inserted 
through  the  conduit,  which  gives  additional 
reinforcement.  The  standards  are  inexpen- 
sive; need  no  painting  or  repairs,  and  are  of 
massive  proportions  and  beautiful  finish.  De- 
signs are  also  prepared  for  gas  arcs,  and  this 
company  offers  as  well  such  accessories  as 
glass  globes,  cast  bronze  holders,  luminous 
arc  lamps,  etc. 

*  * 

Stopping  the  Water  Waste 

The  tremendous  waste  of  water  in  certain 
cities,  especially  where  meters  are  not  used,  is 
indicated  by  the  remarkable  differences  in  per 
capita  daily  consumption  in  various  places.  The 
maximum  is  stated  to  be  398  gallons,  the 
average  121,  the  minimum  26.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  loss  is 
due  to  leaky  faucets.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  appearance  on  the 
market  of  a  new  washerless  faucet  manufac- 
tured by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company, 
of  New  York.  This  device  is  fitted  with  a 
conical  valve  bearing  directly  on  a  spherical 
seat,  which  gives  a  line  contact,  making  a  tight 
joint,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  jam  the 
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MORRIS  ORNAMENTAL 
CAST  IRON  POLES  FOR 
DURABILITY  AND  BEAUTY 


Famous  Boardwalk,  Atbury  Park,  New  Jersey 

Cast  iron  poles  were  required  here  as  they  alone  could 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  elements  at  this  exposed  and 
sea  swept  stretch. 

Morris  ornamental  poles  were  selected  as  they  alone 
combined  the  essential  quality  of  durability  with  the 
beauty  of  design  and  finish  desired  in  this  important 
installation. 

We  can  serve  your  city  just  as  satisfactorily  and 
will  be  glad  to  consult  and  advise  without  charge. 
Write  us  today. 

500    Designs   to    Select    From 
355  Cities  Using  Our  Ornamental  Poles 

ELMER  P.  MORRIS  IRON  WORKS 

136  Liberty  Street*  N   Y.f  Representing 

CENTRAL  FODHDBT  GOMESNT 
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handle  in  order  to  stop  leakage.  The  new 
faucet  should  be  of  interest  to  owners  of 
hotels,  factories  and  other  large  establishments 
where  the  water  bill  is  a  considerable  item. 
Householders  will  also  find  it  of  advantage, 
for  a  leaky  faucet  means  not  only  plumbers' 
bills  but  the  disfigurement  of  bowls  and  tubs 
with  an  unsightly  yellow  stain.  This  washer- 
less  faucet  is  in  extensive  use  abroad,  and  has 
been  authorized  by  the  London  Water  Board. 

*     * 

Destroying  Germs  and  Insects 

The  twenty-first  annual  catalogue  of  spray- 
ers and  spray  pumps  made  by  D.  B.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been  published,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  items 
in  a  large  collection  of  spraying  tools  and  ac- 
cessories. A  special  feature  of  the  Smith  hand 
sprayers  is  the  patented  plunger  leather  ex- 
pander, which  prevents  the  plunger  leather 
from  wrinkling  or  drying  up.  The  slanting- 
end  air  chamber  is  used  in  a  number  of  the 
hand  sprayers,  and  enables  the  operator  to 
spray  in  any  direction.  The  continuous  sprayer 
covers  much  more  surface  in  a  given  time  than 
the  hand  sprayer  and  with  half  the  labor. 
Compressed-air  sprayers,  tank  sprayers  and 
force  pumps,  fire  pumps,  bulb  sprayers,  dry 
powder  dusters,  bucket  and  barrel  spray  pumps 
are  some  of  the  useful  devices  included  in  this 
catalogue,  and  are  of  interest  to  city  dwellers, 
suburbanites  and  farmers — to  all  who  have 
many  or  few  trees  and  plants  to  protect  from 
insect  growth,  and  who  desire  to  keep  build- 
ings and  outhouses  in  sanitary  condition. 

4*     * 

An  Inexpensive  Electric  Fountain 

An  electric  fountain  is  manufactured  by  The 
M.  D.  Jones  Company,  of  Boston,  in  which  the 
water  spray  is  colored  without  the  use  of  a 
motor.  When  the  fountain  is  playing,  the 
waste  water  flows  over  a  wheel  and  revolves 
colored  glasses  which  are  around  a  32-candle- 
power  electric  incandescent  light,  thus  coloring 
the  spray  blue,  then  yellow,  red  and  green,  and 
also  blended  combinations  of  two  colors.  The 
fountain  jet  can  be  used  in  the  metal  rockery 
made  by  this  company,  or  can  be  easily  placed 
on  any  fountain.  It  can  be  used  in  flower  beds 
on  the  lawn,  and  is  an  attraction  in  public 
places  and  on  social  occasions.  It  can  be  played 
without  putting  on  electricity,  or  with  the  elec- 
tric current  in  the  evening.  The  best  effect  is 
obtained,  of  course,  in  a  darkened  location. 
This  fountain  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
large  illustrated  catalogue  issued  by  this  com- 
pany, showing  garden,  cemetery,  lawn  and  park 
adornments  and  other  iron  and  wire  work. 

A  Plant  Purchase 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company,  which 
has  two  plants  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  plant  at  Firebrick,  Ky.,  and  will 
manufacture  the  Dixie  brand  of  Wire-Cut-Lug 
brick. 


Undefaceable  Signs 

The  durability  of  the  signs  with  drilled-in 
letters  made  by  the  Indestructible  Sign  Com- 
pany, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est claims  of  the  company,  and  is  expressed  in 
its  slogan,  "Legible  for  a  Hundred  Years."  A 
number  of  orders  have  been  received  from  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
signs  with  drilled-in  letters,  to  be  used  on  the 
Goodrich  road  sign  advertising  dials,  where 
their  lasting  quality  will  be  severely  tested. 

Other  orders  for  street  signs  have  been  re- 
ceived by  this  company  from  Kingsville,  Tex., 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Through 
the  company's  agents,  The  Good  Roads  Ma- 
chinery Company,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,, 
orders  have  come  in  for  road  signs  which  go 
to  Harrisburg  and  Export,  Pa.,  and  Kent 
County,  Del.;  through  Beall  &  Co.  and  the 
Hodson-Feenaughty  Company,  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  for  highway  signs  for  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington ;  and  Edward  A.  Dearie,  of  Port- 
of-Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies  has 
forwarded  other  orders. 
4.     * 

Light  and  Water  for 
Man  and  Beast 

A  variety  of  ornamental  and  drinking  foun- 
tains are  manufactured  by  James  B.  Clow  & 
Sons,  of  Chicago,  many  of  which  are  pictured 

and  described  in  an  attractive 
catalogue  issued  by  the  com- 
pany. The  Clow  bubble  cup 
fountains  are  installed  in  the 
City  and  Count}-  Buildings  in 
Chicago  and  in  many  places  in 
the  streets,  boulevards,  parks 
and  large  business  houses  of 
that  city,  and  are  also  in  use 
in  many  other  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
types  is  the  combination  lamp- 
post and  fountain  for  man, 
horse  and  dog  pictured  here- 
with. The  bubbling  cup  is  at- 
tached to  the  pedestal  of  the 
lighting  standard,  between 
which  and  the  horse  basin,  on 
the  ground  level,  is  the  little 
dog  basin,  which  is  supplied 
with  water  by  the  overflow 
from  the  bubbling  cup.  The 
lamp-post  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
s  8   feet   4   inches  high.     The 


COMBINATION     LAMP    POST    AND 
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Two  styles  of  Alba  Signal  Globes — bowls  of  any  color, 
lettering  of  any  style. 


Ornamental  street  lighting  with  Alba  Signal 
Globes— Dallas,  Tex. 


Locate  the  Alarm  Boxes 

Let  people  know  where  to  find  Police  and  Fire 
Alarm  Boxes— place  a  signal  globe  at  these  points  and 
be  sure  they  are 

Alba  Signal  Globes 

No  other  globes  show  so  plainly  at  night,  because  Alba  lets  far 
more  light  through  than  any  other  glass  used  for  this  purpose. 

Alba  Globes  do  not  harbor  dirt;  they  can  be  easily  cleaned 
without  removal. 

Alba  resists  breakage. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  street  lighting,  do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  val- 
uable information,  gathered  from  many  cities,  which  we  can  give  you.     Write  at  once. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

PITTSBURGH 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  fn  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd  Toronto 
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bubbling  cup  is  made  of  Adamantose  ware, 
.  and  is  provided  with  a  regulating  valve  or 
-a.,  self-closing  stop  valve.  The  horse  basin 
measures  46  x  25  inches,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  self-closing  ball  valve  that  regulates  the  flow 
of  water.  The  catalogue  referred  to  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

New  Clause  in  City 
Lighting  Contract 

As  most  readers  of  The 
American  City  are  doubtless 
aware,  great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  in- 
candescent electric  lamps  for 
street  lighting.  Mazda  lamps, 
filled  with  an  inert  gas,  are 
now  attracting  much  comment 
in  electrical  circles,  and  these 
new  lamps  are  said  to  have  an 
efficiency  as  high  as  one-half  of 
an  electrical  watt  per  candle- 
power.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  municipalities  holding 
contracts  with  lighting  com- 
panies would  like'>to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  improvements, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  wish  to 
be  embarrassed  as  regards  the 
ability  to  do  so,  the  following 
clause  from  a  recent  street 
lighting  contract  may  be  of  in- 
terest : 

'That  the  Company  shall  use 
any  and  all  devices  and  im- 
provements in  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  other  apparatus 
during  the  life  of  this  contract 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  the  effect  of  which  is  known 
to  be  such  as  will  increase  the  relative  amount 
of  light  produced  and  improve  the  kind,  quality 
and  effective  candle-power  thereof,  which  can 
be  reasonably  procured  and  be  used  by  the 
company  without  infringement  of  patent  rights 
or  becoming  involved  in  litigation  concerning 
the  same ;  provided  that  when  the  plant  of  the 
company  is  or  has  once  beeen  installed  and  in 
operation,  any  change  or  improvement  as  con- 
templated above  shall  be  made  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  considering  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  contract.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount 
covenanted  to  be  paid  by  the  city,  as  herein- 
after provided,  be  increased  by  such  change." 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
standard  manufactured  by  the  Elmer  P.  Mor- 
ris Iron  works,  representing  the  Central  Foun- 
dry Company,  of  New  York,  for  the  type  of 
lamp  referred  to. 

4*     4* 

Concrete  Bridges 

A  very  fine  collection  of  views,  many  of 
them  artistically  colored,  has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  "Reinforced  Concrete 
Bridges  of  Luten  Design,"  by  Daniel  B.  Luten, 
designing  and  consulting  engineer,  of  Indian- 
apolis. The  bridges  illustrated  have  been  built 
in  many  different  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  con- 


ditions. A  number  of  those  shown  have  with- 
stood severe  floods.  Several  construction 
views  are  given  which  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  collection,  and  the  brief  descriptive  cap- 
tions accompanying  the  pictures  are  illuminat- 
ing. 

*  * 

A  New  Office  Opened 

An  export  office  has  recently  been  opened  in 
New  York  City  by  the  American  Gas  Machine 
Company,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Charles  E. 
May,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  advertis- 
ing department  in  the  Albert  Lea  office,  will 
have  the  management  of  the  new  branch. 
James  I.  Haynes  will  direct  the  advertising  of 
the  company  in  the  future  at  Albert  Lea. 

*  4* 

Many  Kinds  of  Fountains 

The  first  eleven  pages  of  the  new  catalogue 
of  bubbling  fountains  made  by  the  Rundle- 
Spence  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwau- 
kee, show  many  different  styles  of  nickel-plate 
cast  brass  bubbling  heads  for  use  on  drinking 
fountains.  Following  these  are  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  various  types  of  complete  foun- 
tains, parts  and  dimensions  being  clearly  given 
in  each  case.  This  company  also  makes  a  num- 
ber of  kinds  of  cooler  fountains,  including 
those  with  sterilizer  or  filter  connection,  as 
well  as  a  large  variety  of  combination  drinking 
fountains.  The  illustration  here  given  shows 
a  type  of  drinking  fountain  particularly 
adapted  for  children's  use. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  WITH   IRON 
PEDESTAL 
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For  Tour 
WhiteWay- 
^*)  Specify  Cutter 
Lamp  Posts 

Twenty-five  years' experience 
manufacturing  lighting  fixtures 
for  parks,  boulevards,  bridges 
and  business  centres  has  pre- 
pared us  to  lay  out  lighting 
systems  in  any  town  or  city 
and  to  furnish  the  proper 
equipment  at  minimum  cost. 
We  know  how.  This  experi- 
ence is  back  of  every  Cutter 
Post. 

Our  designs  are  so  varied 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select 
one  which  will  be  in  accord 
with  your  locality. 

Engineering  data  furnished 
on  request  with  promotion 
plans,  etc.  Write  for  this  in- 
formation. 


Cutter  Arcade 
Sign  Posts  will 
help  mahe  yours 
the  City  Beautiful 

They  are  not  an  eye-sore  but  an 
ornament. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  installing 
an  adequate  system  of  sign  posts, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you 
some  suggestions. 

Street  signs  are  essential  but 
remember  also  that  attractive  and 
durable  posts  are  necessary.  Cut- 
ter Sign  Posts  are  both  attractive 
and  permanent. 

GEORGE  CUTTER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
413  Notre  Dame  Street 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Eastern  Office: 

New  York  City,  258  Broadway 
Chicago,  421  N.  Lincoln  St. 


LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIE  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.     Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  like  this 


USE  POLYCASE  GLASS 


REGISTERED 


and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Like  this 


When  POLVCASE  balls  are  used  the  glass 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLVCASE  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  CO. 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 
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Water  Meter  Contract  Awarded 

The  Badger  Meter  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  the  city  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  2,500  ^-inch  water  meters.  This 
contract  was  awarded  June  19. 

*  * 

The  Telodetective 

A  bulletin  published  by  the  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  shows  the  general  appli-  ' 
cation  of  the  No.  7- A  Telodetective,  "the  silent 
investigator  of  crime,"  to  many  lines  of  mod- 
ern business.  The  principle  of  the  telephone 
applies  to  the  reproduction  of  sound  by  the 
Telodetective.  The  sound  collector  is  claimed 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  dependable  super- 
sensitive transmitter  produced.  It  is  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  1  inch  thick,  and  is 
easily  and  quickly  placed  and  concealed  be- 
neath a  table,  in  the  wall  or  behind  a  picture. 
The  wires  run  to  another  room,  where  a 
stenographic  record  may  be  made  of  any  con- 
versation it  is  desirable  to  have  in  evidence. 
The  transmitters  and  two  sets  of  receivers  are 
provided  with  each  instrument  to  prevent  de- 
lay in  case  of  accident.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  instrument  is  the  tone 
regulator,  by  which  the  operator  can  increase 
or  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  tone.  The 
Telodetective  is  of  interest  not  only  to  those 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  crime  but  to 
telephone  exchange  managers,  executives  of 
large  corporations  and  business  men  in  gen- 
eral—to all  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  be 
protected  against  denials  of  verbal  statements 
made. 

*  * 

A  Newly-Designed  Street  Cluster 

By  G.  D.  Shaver 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
part from  the  ball  globe  design  in  cluster 
ornamental  street  lighting,  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  ornamental  type  that  would  show  a 
higher  efficiency  in  light  control.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  ball  globe  could 
not  be  improved  upon  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point. However,  manufacturers  have  had 
numerous  requests  from  Boards  of  Trade, 
from  merchants  having  a  set  of  ornamental 
posts  around  their  particular  building,  and 
also  from  city  officials  for  a  special  globe  that 
would  draw  attention  to  local  lighting  systems. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
newly  designed  set  of  globes  of  Alba  glass, 
that  are  not  only  attractive  in  appearance  but 
show  20  per  cent  more  illumination  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  post  as  compared 
with  round  balls  of  the  same  diameter.  The 
upper  surfaces  of  the  globes  are  given  a  spe- 
cial curvature  in  order  to  direct  more  light 
toward  the  street. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  nitrogen-filled 
lamp,  changes  in  the  design  of  street  lighting 


equipment  may  be  expected.  It  is  likely  that 
the  globe  arrangement  shown  will  be  popular 
for  nitrogen-cluster  lighting.  When  high 
power  units  are  used,  it  is  preferable  to  pro- 
vide ventilation  in  order  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  incandescent  lamps.  This  may  easily 
be  accomplished  by  drilling  a  small  hole  in  the 
pendant  globes  and  by  providing  a  ventilator 
attachment  to  the  top  globe.  The  post  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  Union  Metal  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio ;  the  makers  of  the 
globes  being  the  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh. 
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Street  Lighting 
Standards 

In  Many  Attractive  Designs 


Let  us  estimate  on  your  requirements 
before  placing  your  order 

HASTINGS  FOUNDRY  & 
IRON  WORKS 

Hasting*.  Neb. 


It  Is  Possible 


to  utilize  an  ordinary 
street  railway  pole  in 
connection  with  orna- 
mental bases  and 
brackets  to  support 
either  Mazda  lamps  or 
inverted  luminous  arc 
lamps. 

You  can  string  your 
wires  along 
the  top  of  the 
poles,  where 
they  are  prac- 
tically  un-  I 
noticeable 
and  out  of 
the  way  of 
traffic. 

You  save 
the  cost  of 
additional 
lamp  stand- 
ards and  un- 
derground 
construction, 
and  avoid  fur- 
ther obstruction 
of  the  curb  line. 

Catalog  "D" 
describes  this 

money-saving 

ERECO  Plan— 

write  for  a  copy 

Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Designers    Manufacturers 

New  York  Office 
30  CHURCH  STREET 


SPAN 

WIRE 
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The  Choice  of  Trees 
and  Shrubbery 

A  booklet  of  20  pages,  called  "The  Land- 
scape Beautiful,"  has  been  published  by  H.  R. 
Cotta,  landscape  architect,  engineer  and  con- 
tractor, of  Rockford,  111.,  and  contains  some 
very  attractive  illustrations  of  plantings  of 
trees  and  shrubbery,  with  descriptions  written 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  All  the  illus- 
trations are  from  original  untouched  photo- 
graphs done  for  a  few  of  the  Cotta  Nursery's 


clients,  and  show  the  amount  of  growth  ob- 
tained in  a  given  length  of  time  and  the  results 
in  character  and  design.  The  requirements 
for  suitable  and  successful  designing  of  park 
and  private  grounds  are  outlined,  and  the 
views,  with  their  clear  descriptions,  furnish 
many  excellent  suggestions.  Under  the  cap- 
tion of  "Opportunity"  a  handy  pamphlet  is 
issued  by  the  Cotta  Nursery,  listing  flowering 
shrubbery,  vines,  shade  and  street  trees,  ever- 
green and  fruit  trees,  plants,  etc.,  offered  for 
immediate  delivery. 


For  Contractors  and  Boards  of  Public  Works 

Making  Roads 

The  oil  spraying  trailer  illustrated  herewith 
is  made  by  the  Universal  Road  Machinery 
Company,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  is  designed 
as  a  practical  substitute  for  expensive  tank 
wagons  with  pumping  and  spraying  attach- 
ments. The  standpipe  shown  is  connected  by 
a  suction  hose  to  any  kind  of  tank  or  to  a 
barrel  carried  on  a  wagon.  By  means  of  a 
force  pump  geared  to  the  axle  the  oil  is  drawn 
from  the  tank  or  wagon  and  forced  through 
the  large  strainer  box  direct  to  the  spraying 
nozzles.  1  he  spraying  is  done  under  pressure, 
and  is  said  to  be  evenly  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. The  gears  may  be  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  and  the 
pump  is  by-passed  through  a  pressure  regu- 
lator, so  that  damage  to  it  is  prevented  in  case 
of  shutting  off  the  valves  suddenly.  An  air 
chamber  is  provided  above  the  strainer,  which 
insures  a  steady  pressure  at  the  nozzles,  and 
the  strainer  may  be  opened,  cleaned  and  closed 
in  a  few  minutes'  time.  The  spraying  nozzles 
are  of  the  most  approved  type,  are  arranged 
in  two  batteries  of  six  nozzles  each,  and  are 
controlled  by  two  convenient  levers  reached 
from  a  seat  where  the  operator  is  in  full  view 
of  the  work.  A  connecting  link  enables  the 
operator  to  manipulate  all  the  nozzles  with  one 
lever,  if  desired,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  dis- 
charged can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 

This  and  other  forms  of  road-making  ma- 
chinery are  illustrated  and  described  in  a  new 
catalogue  published  by  the  company,  and  in- 
clude crushers,  street  sweepers,  scarifiers,  stor- 
age bins  for  crushed  stone,  bin  jacks,  screening 
plants,  etc. 

Progress  of  Asphalt  Industry 

Aside  from  the  figures  that  tell  the  story  of 
financial  operations,  the  annual  report  of  the 
General  Asphalt  Company  for  the  year  ending 
April  30  contains  some  matters  of  general  in- 
terest to  municipalities  and  the  paving  and 
road  building  industry.  As  showing  the  policy 
of  the  company  to  encourage  the  widest  dis- 
tribution of  its  products  through  other  con- 
tractors than  its  own  operating  organization, 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  paving 
operations  slightly  decreased  while  the  sales 
of  asphalt  so  far  increased  that  the  total  vol- 


RELIANCE  OIL  SPRAYER 

ume  of  business  done  in  the  past  year  is 
nearly  $300,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year 
previous.  The  entire  tonnage  of  Trinidad  and 
Bermudez  asphalts  sold  and  consumed  was 
321,222  tons  as  compared  with  300,403  tons  in 
1912. 

Under  the  heading  of  Maintenance  of  Pave- 
ments the  report  shows  that  in  1905  the 
average  length  of  guaranty  was  7.2  years,  and 
the  percentage  of  pavements  laid  without 
guaranty  64.  In  1913  the  average  length  of 
guaranty  was  245  years  and  percentage  of 
pavements  laid  without  guaranty  51.6.  This 
appears  to  indicate  that  municipalities  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  getting  cheaper  pavements 
by  assuming  their  own  guaranties,  and  have 
found  this  to  be  the  best  and  most  economical 
policy. 

For  Water  Works 
Superintendents 

The  line  of  water  works  specialties  made 
by  the  Simplex  Valve  &  Meter  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  presented  in  a  convenient  in- 
dex bulletin  cleverly  devised  to  give  the  gist 
of  each  page  in  a  single  line  of  type  and  to 
display  these  lines  in  a  vertical  list  that  maybe 
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This  Is  the 

COLEMAN 

BOULEVARD  LAMP 

425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Dee  Moines,  lows. 

It  is  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  300  and  1000  candle  power. 
It  is  adapted  to  suburban  use  and 
towns  of  medium  size.  It  is  simple, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  moved 
to  new  locations. 

Hie  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
has  made  these  lamps  popular  and 
i  hey  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  AU 
night  service  5c.v  midnight  service  8c. 
per  night 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out, 
made  of  cast  iron,  brass  and  copper. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sent  on  SO  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars 
today. 

THE 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,   Kansas 
Tolsdo,  OhU     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


T  N  our  Ionic  Design 
*  we  offer  a  standard 
that  is  not  only  orna- 
mental but  will  give 
the  most   Uniform  System 
of  Street  Lighting. 
This   Standard  is  fast  revolu- 
tionizing street  lighting  in  not 
only  the  larger  citiesbut  the 
smaller  towns  and  municipal- 
ities and  all  are  waking  up  to 
fact,  that  this  means  of  beau- 
tifying the  street  is  not  beyond 
their  reach.     They  are  real- 
izing that  the  small  investment 
necessary  to  secure  adequate 
lighting  through  our  standard 
is  more  than  justi6ed  by  the 
increased  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate on  the  streets  affected. 
Can  be  furnished  as  illustrated 
or  with  all  lights  turned  upright 

Write  for  Prices  end  Catalogue 

Illustrating  Full  Line 

The 
Casey-Hedges  Cs. 

CHATTANOOGA,  Tmimmm 


Make  Yonr 

Business  Streets 

J 

l   Attractive 

A  progressive 
store  is  attrac- 
jm         tively  furnished. 

Likewise,     a     pro- 
gressive   city    should 
have    attractive 
streets. 

m    ORNAMENTAL 

m      LIGHTING 

■        POLES 

will   greatly     add   to 
the     appearance     of 
your    city   both   day 
and  night. 

They  are  made  to  fit 
the    needs    of   every 
city  and  town.      One 
of     our     twenty-five 
designs  would  be  just 
the  type  pole  for  your 
city. 

Let  us  plan  a  "White 
/l  ^^         Way"  for  you.    Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

Ornamental  Lighting  Pole  Company 
112  liberty  Street,       New  York  City 
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read  without  turning  the  pages.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  making  each  successive  page 
longer  by  a  line  of  reading  matter  printed  at 
the  bottom ;  the  underlapping  pages  thus  index 
the  information  contained  in  the  bulletin, 
which  is  conveyed  principally  by  illustrations 
and  brief,  direct  captions.  The  devices  pic- 
tured include  air  valves  for  pipe  lines ;  air  and 
vacuum  poppet  valves ;  gauges  of  rate  of  flow, 
loss  of  head  and  elevation;  manometers  with 
Venturi  and  Pitot  tubes ;  filter  gauges  and  rate 
controllers ;  meter  registers  of  different  types ; 
altitude  valves,  etc. 

*     * 

An  Automatic  Pump 

The  Laurson  automatic  pump,  manufactured 
by  the  Laurson  Automatic  Pump  Company,  of 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  provides  a  system  of  eleva- 
ting water  without  power  other  than  that  gen- 
erated within  the  pump  itself.  It  can  be  oper- 
ated even  where  only  a  small  fall  is  available. 
Its  operation  does  not  depend  directly  on  the 
velocity  of  the  water  coming  into  it,  and  it 
can  therefore  be  placed  immediately  under  the 
water  supply  or  at  any  slant,  thus  avoiding  a 
long  intake  pipe.  It  requires  no  storage  tank 
or  reservoir,  for  it  forces  the  water  under  di- 
rect pressure  into  the  pipes  of  the  water  sys- 
tem, the  pressure  being  regulated  entirely  by 
the  fall  of  water  and  the  size  of  machine 
used. 

Only  a  round  covered  pit  in  the  ground  is 
needed  to  protect  the  pump  from  frost,  but 
in  places  where  the  pump  is  not  operated  in 
winter,  as  in  irrigation  work,  even  such  hous- 
ing is  not  necessary,  provided  the  cylinders  are 
drained  when  the  pump  is  not  in  use.  The 
power  for  operation  is  furnished  entirely  by 
the  water  supply,  and  thus  a  great  expense 
factor  is  eliminated. 

Various  models  of  this  pump  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  a  catalogue  issued  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  are  designed  for  city  and 
village  water  works,  for  mills  and  factories, 


THE   LAURSON    PUMP 


farms  and  private  water  systems.  One  of  the 
models  is  said  to  be  especially  efficient  for  fire 
protection.  The  catalogue  contains  much  im- 
portant information  for  the  various  classes  of 
possible  users. 

A  Grout  Mixer  for  Paving  Work 

A  clever  substitute  for  the  old-style  box 
for  mixing  grout  to  fill  in  the  joints  between 
paving  brick  has  been  found  in  the  grout 
mixer  manufactured  by  The  Jaeger  Machine 
Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  does  the 
work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  and  at  less 
cost  than  by  hand.  The  sand  and  cement  are 
dumped  from  wheelbarrows  into  the  loader 
bucket,  hoisted  up  and  dumped  into  the  ma- 
chine. Water  flows  in  automatically  from  the 
water  tank,  and  the  material  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  It  is  then  distributed  through  a  spout 
as  desired.  The  machine  is  easily  operated  by 
one  man,  and  moves  by  its  own  power.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  and  its  wheels,  which  are  6 
inches  wide  in  the  front  and  9  inches  wide  in 
the  rear,  make  it  run  easily  over  the  brick 
pavements. 


THE  GROUT  MIXER  AT  WORK 
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Drowning  Season  L 


Every  city,  town  and  community  should  be  equipped  to  save  lives 
by  having  ready  for  use  not  only  in  Drowning,  but  in  Electric  Shock, 
Asphyxia  by  Gas  and  Fumes,  Mining  Accidents,  Smoke,  Collapse 
after  Anesthesia,  etc.,  etc. 


The 
Wonderful 


Eastern  Office:  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Main  Offloe 
CHICAGO 


LUNGMOTOR 


fth^SaArimad^ 


706  Sharpies  Bldg*  666  Washington  Bvd. 


bought  by  U.  S.  Government,  and 
Works  jjest  Hospitals,  cities,  towns,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  etc.,  everywhere, 
because  it  is  safe,  sane,  small,  sim- 
ple— anyone  can  work  it. 


For  ahy  kind  of  a 

require  for 


PUMP 


municipal  service,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
line.  We  make  hand,  windmill,  power  and  spray 
pumps  for  nearly  all  pumping  conditions,  including 


municipal  waterworks   outfits,  deep 
well  working  heads,  etc. 

Write  us  your  specifications. 

THE  DEMMG  COMPANY 

14  Aetia  SI.,  Salem,  0M« 

General  Amende*:  Henloo  ft  Habbell,  Chicago; 
.«C«t»ry~  lUml  gjjjj;  B^arte^. 

Spr»7  Pump  Root,  Noal  ft  Co..  Buffalo. 
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YOUR  CITY 

can  be  made*"  more  up-to-date  and 
attractive  by  installing  one  of  our 
street  sign  systems. 

We  specialize  on  complete  street 
sign  installations  and  can  give  you 
quotations  including  every  expense 
for  materials  and  installation. 

Let  us  send  our  estimate  on  install- 
ing and  improving  your  street  sign 
system.  The  reasonableness  of  our 
prices  may  surprise  you. 

Snell  &  Butler 

Street  Sign   Erectors 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  -   N.  Y. 
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TRACTOR  TRAILER  COMBINATION  WITH   RUNNERS 
Motor  vehicle  transportation  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  practically  paralyzed  during  the  severe  snow 
storms  of  last  winter,  except  on  the  streets  kept  open  by  snow  plows.     The  Knox  Company,  however,  over- 
came the  difficulty  by  putting  runners  under  the  trailer  wheels  and  the  front  steering  wheels  of  this  piece 
of  apparatus.  ,     >« 


DUMPING  TRUCK  WITH  UNDERSLUNG  FRAME  IN  USE  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
STREET  CLEANING  DEPARTMENT 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  White  dump  truck  is  its  underslung  frame.  The  dumping  mechanism 
is  placed  out  of  the  way  horizontally  along  the  frame.  The  body  elevates  to  an  angle  of  63  degrees  and  has 
a  capacity  of  252  cubic  feet.  The  sides  are  made  up  of  removable  sections  which  facilitate  loading  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  crew  to  lift  refuse  receptacles  more  than  waist-high.  The  top  is  covered  by 
sectional  doors.  One  man  drives  the  truck  and  operates  the  dumping  mechanism.  This  piece  of  apparatus 
is  said  to  do  the  work  of  from  15  to  20  horse  carts. 

[87] 
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GUARDIANS 

OF 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

The  city  of  Chicago  considers  the  Public's 
Health  as  important  as  the  Public's  Wealth. 

Chicago's  Wealth  is  guarded  by  an  efficient 
police  force.     Chicago's  Health  is  guarded  by 

Clow 

BUBBLE   DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 

These  fountains  are  installed  in  the  City  Hall, 
the  County  Building,  the  streets  and  in  the 
boulevards  and  parks  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  adopted  the  Clow  Bubble 
Drinking  Fountain  after  testing  nearly  every 
other  kind.  The  Clow  Fountain  proved  ab- 
solutely germ  proof. 

Clow  Bubble  Fountains  are  installed  in  fac- 
tories, theaters,  schools,  public  buildings  and 
parks. 

A  catalogue  on  request. 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

CHICAGO 


Protect  and  Beautify 

Public  and  Private 

Grounds    with 

Sanitary 

Carbo 

Steel  Posts! 

Place  a  wall  of  non-climbable 
posts  around  your  Estates.  Fac- 
tories, Game  Preserves,  Hospi- 
tals, Asylums,  Cemeteries — 
any  public  or  private  institu- 
tion. Carbo  Posts  make  a  fence 
that  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  an  outward  evidence  of 
good  taste  and  judicious  buying. 
They  anchor  beneath  the  ground 
using  no  concrete,  merely  dig 
holes  for  corners,  gate  or  end 
posts.  A  base  that  will  never 
heave  or  pull  out. 
Send  for  full  descriptive  literature,  showing 

all  types  and  styles,  and  proposal  covering  the 

Carbo  Posts. 

CARBO  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
30  CHURCH  STREET         -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

3M1  Rand  McNally  Bldg..  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Spot  Maps  for  Every  City! 
Is  Yours  Equipped? 

THE  FIRE  DEPT.  should  have  maps  showing  location  of 
fires,  dangerous  risks,  boxes  and  hydrants. 

THE  HEALTH  DEPT.  should  have  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  nuisances,  dairies  and  creameries,  bakeries  and  candy 
factories,  dispensaries  and  culture  stations  and  of  every  case  of 
each  contagious  disease. 

THE  SCHOOL  DEPT.  should  have  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  each  school,  residences  of  pupils  in  each  school,  location 
of  traveling  libraries,  loan  exhibits,  etc. 

THE  LIGHTING  DEPT.  should  have  maps  showing  each 
style  of  light  in  use  and  where  located. 

THE  CITY  ENGINEER,  CITY  SOLICITOR,  POLICE  and 
all  other  departments  should  have  similar  maps. 

THE  NEW  GLASS  HEAD  MAP  PINS  we  have  just  put 
on  the  market  are  in  non-fading,  brilliant  colors,  stay  where  they 
are  put,  and  make  only  a  pin  hole  in  the  map.  Other  advantages 
are  described  in  circular  sent  free.  Box  containing  sample  of 
each  color  and  size  of  pin  sent  for  10  cents. 

Educational  Exhibition  Go. 

Box   331 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

This  company  designs,  constructs  and  installs  exhibits  cover- 
ing every  branch  of  civic  welfare  and  progress.  Stock  models 
on  public  health.    Tell  us  your  needs.     Estimates  furnished. 
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A  New  Machine  for 
Mixing  Concrete 

The  small  concrete  mixer  recently 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Koehring 
Machine  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  is 
especially  designed  for  work  on  side- 
walks, curbs  and  gutters,  culverts  and 
bridges,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
for  sale  to  townships  engaged  in  such 
work.  It  is  known  as  No.  6,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  6  cubic  feet  of  unmixed 
material  per  batch.  The  drum  is 
mounted  so  as  to  discharge  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  frame,  and  when  it 
is  equipped  with  a  spout  the  mixed 
concrete  can  be  delivered  directly  in- 
to sidewalk  and  curb  forms  or  into 
the  bridge  abutments  or  culvert 
forms.  It  is  a  self-tractor,  having 
forward  and  reverse  traction,  and 
is  provided  with  a  steering  arrangement  and 
a  suitable  platform  to  stand  on  when  mov- 
ing it  from  one  job  to  another.  The  loading 
bucket,  which  is  of  the  long  design,  empties 
freely  and  does  not  require  pounding  to  make 
the  material  slide  into  the  drum,  as  it  has  a 
wide  opening  and  elevates  to  50  degrees  from 
the  horizontal.  The  toggle  link  clutch  is  used 
for  raising  the  loading  bucket,  and  an  auto- 
matic knockout  is  provided  to  disengage  the 
clutch  when  the  bucket  is  at  its  highest  posi- 
tion. The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  substantial 
truck  of  the  pressed  steel  type;  the  front 
wheels  are  24  inches  in  diameter,  the  rear 
wheels  28  inches,  and  both  have  tires  of  6-inch 
face.  The  complete  machine,  including  the  dis- 
tributing chute,  weighs  5400  pounds  when 
equipped  with  a  gasoline  engine,  and  about 
5,800  pounds  when  equipped  with  a  steam  en- 
gine and  boiler. 


SMALL     PORTABLE     ROCK-CRUSHING     PLANT 


KOEHRING   MIXER  FOR    SIDEWALK   AND   GUTTER 
WORK 


A  Rock-Crushing  Plant 

The  most  economical  place  to  produce 
crushed  stone  is  on  the  job.  As  a  rule,  con- 
crete contractors,  small  townships,  villages  and 
owners  of  private  estates  have  been  obliged  to 
import  the  crushed  stone  they  have  used,  be- 
cause their  work  has  not  been  of  a  size  to  war- 
rant the  installation  of  a  complete  crushing 
plant.  In  many  cases  plenty  of  rock  was 
available  but  could  not  be  used  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  having  it  broken  into  proper 
sizes.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
requiring  a  low-priced  outfit  to  produce  small 
quantities  of  crushed  stone,  The  Good  Roads 
Machinery  Company  has  perfected  a  complete 
crushing  plant  known  as  the  No.  F-2,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  entire  outfit,  being  mounted  on  a  steel 
truck,  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
The  weight  of  the  crusher 
alone,  mounted  on  skids,  is 
3,500  pounds.  The  weight 
of  the  entire  outfit,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
about  4  tons.  The  crusher 
has  a  receiving  opening  8 
inches  x  12  inches,  and  will 
produce  from  4  to  6  tons  of 
material  suitable  for  road 
work  in  an  hour.  The  ma- 
chine can  be  driven  with  an 
8  horse-power  engine.  It  is 
constructed  almost  entirely 
of  steel,  and  is  exceptionally 
strong  and  light  in  weight. 
On  account  of  its  steel  con- 
struction the  upkeep  is  low. 
Upon  application  The 
Good  Roads  Machinery 
Company,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
to  any  reader  of  The 
American  City  a  bulletin 
illustrating  and  describing 
this  crusher. 
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A  KING 

WHITE  WAY 

is 

EFFICIENT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

MANY  DESIGNS 

PRICES   RIGHT 

CATALOG 

AND 

"KING  SELLING 
__  PLAN"  FREE 

KING  rOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  No. 


CONCRETE 

LIGHTING 

STANDARDS 

They  ntvar  rot,  rust,  nor 
wear  and  require  neither 
pointing  nor  rtpelre. 
CATALOG  FREE 

PETTYJOHN  CO. 

677  N.  6th  6t. 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Luniin  Ornamental 

Standards  and  Brackets 

HAVE  BEEN  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  USE  WITH 

General  Electric 
Luminous  Arc  Lamps 

They  are  highly  artistic, 
simple  in  construction 
and  very  durable. 
These  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  cities. 

A  PARTIAL  UST 

Boston.  Mass.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Nashua.  N.  H. 

Baltimore,  Md.        Newport  News.  Va. 

Fall  River,  Mass.     Calgary,  Canada 

Haverhill.  Mass.      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  Ohio       Worcester.  Mass. 

Toledo,  Ohio  Lynn,  Mass. 

and  many  others 
We  have  recently  furnished  1500  Stand- 
ards and  Brackets  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 
Smnd  for  Catalog  No.  11 

LUND  IN    ELECTRIC 

and  MACHINE  CO. 

No.  4081  Boston    :    Massachusetts 


#     Fight  Flies  With  Tanglefoot! 


For  30  years  Tanglefoot  has  been  America's  surest,  safest, 

"most  sanitary  fly-destroyer.    It  is  non-poisonous,  easy  to 

use,  and  costs  but  a  trifle.    Each  sheet  is  capable  of  killing 

#1,000  flies.  And  Tanglefoot  not  only  kills  the  fly,  but  seals 
it  over  with  a  varnish  that  destroys  the  germs  as  well.  In 
buying,  ask  for  the  genuine  " TANGLEFOOT" -it  costs 
you  no  more  and  lasts  twice  as  long  as  the  no-name  kinds 
sold  merely  as  fly-paper,  or  sticky  fly-paper 


How  to  Use 

Open  Tanglefoot  slowly.  In 
cool  weather  warm  slightly. 
For  best  results  place 
Tanglefoot  on  chair  near  win- 
dow at  night.  Lower  all 
shades,  leaving-  one  at  the 
Tanglefoot  window  raised 
about  a  foot.  The  early 
morning  light  attracts  the 
flies  to  the  Tanglefoot,  _v 
(33) 


Blade  only  by  The  O.  &  W.  Thum  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gasoline  will  Quickly  remove  Tanglefoot  from  clothes  or  furniture.         I  x*"  I  *^fa 
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Editorial  Comment 


Civic  Secretaryship  as  Public  Service 

(i)  A  small  group  of  earnest,  civic- 
minded  men  and  women,  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  community; 

(2)  A  much  larger  number  of  citizens, 
absorbed  chiefly  in  their  own  affairs,  and 
but  passively  concerned  with  community 
matters. 

In  every  city  and  town  are  to  be  found 
these  two  groups.  Their  proportions  vary, 
but  the  problem  is  always  the  same:  How 
shall  the  energy  of  the  first  group  be  di- 
rected, and  how  shall  the  apathy  of  the  sec- 
ond be  overcome?  On  the  solving  of  that 
problem,  more  than  on  any  other,  depends 
the  civic  progress  of  American  municipali- 
ties. 

It  was  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  hasten 
action  concerning  an  important  phase  of 
this  problem  that  two  conferences  have 
been  held  in  recent  weeks  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  subject  of  both  meet- 
ings was  "Civic  Secretaryship  as  Public 
Service."  At  the  first  conference,  on  June 
19,  the  main  feature  was  an  address  by 
Miss  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  this 
the  daughter  of  the  President  said  in  part: 

"The  great  work  that  we  American  people 
have  before  us,  ks  I  see  it,  is  the  conservation 
and  organization  of  the  forces  of  democracy. 
At  present  these  forces  are  being  dissipated  in 
every  direction.  We  must  concentrate  them, 
that  they  may  have  motive  power. 

"The.  school  buildings,  since  they  belong  to 
us  all  and  are  natural  centers,  are  obviously 
the  places  in  which  we  can  best  concentrate 
these  forces.  Let  us  all  unite  in  erecting  the 
standards  of  democracy  in  the  school  build- 

-qs  and  then  stand  to  them. 

*Not  only  should  the  schoolhouse  be  pro- 


vided for  this  use  without  charge,  but  paid 
secretarial  service  should  be  furnished— just 
as  this  service  is  furnished  for  the  meetings 
of  aldermen,  legislators  and  other  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  citizens. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  this  great  work  of 
conserving  and  organizing  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  conservation  and  direction  of 
the  energies  of  our  young  people.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  give  them  those  wholesome 
pleasures  that  we  all  crave  in  our  youth 
(otherwise  they  will  dissipate  their  energies 
in  unwholesome  pleasures),  and  well-planned 
opportunities  for  self-expression,  especially 
training  preparatory  to  good  citizenship. 

"Let  us  see  that  the  young  people  of  every 
neighborhood  obtain  these  opportunities  in  a 
clean  place,  with  the  companionship  of  those 
who  love  them — in  the  Schoolhouse  Social 
Center." 

In  the  call  for  this  meeting,  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  social  center  movement  as  a 
civic  force,  and  the  need  for  efficient  lead- 
ership has  been  forcibly  emphasized  by  C. 
P.  Cary,  Wisconsin's  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction: 

"The  movement  for  developing  the  civic, 
social  and  recreational,  that  is,  the  larger  edu- 
cational, resources  of  each  community  through 
the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  by  adults  for  civic 
expression,  by  older  youth  for  training  in  self- 
government  and  by  the  whole  community  for 
wholesome  recreation,  has  grown  in  the  past 
few  years  out  of  the  tentative  and  experi- 
mental stage.  We  know  from  the  results  of 
experience  in  many  places  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  that  systematic  and  continuous 
social  center  development  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  the  definite  placing  of  responsi- 
bility for  secretarial  service  and  leadership  in 
each  community.  This  brings  at  once  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  remuneration  of  the 
person  responsible  for  this  work  and  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  method  of  its  ad- 
ministration." 
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Definiteness  was  given  to  the  discussions 
by  a  carefully  prepared  statement  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Ward,  Adviser  of  the  Bureau  of 
Civic  and  Social  Center  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  this  Mr. 
Ward  presented  a  statement  of  the  facts 
which  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  and  remunerating  the 
civic  secretarial  function  by  state  enact- 
ment. 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  conference 
was  the  drafting  of  a  bill  embodying  the 
idea  that  the  school  principal  should  be 
paid  for  service  as  community  clerk  or  sec- 
retary, and  recommending  that  this  first 
draft  be  further  considered  by  the  confer- 
ence which  was  to  meet  on  July  2  and  3. 

*    * 

At  this  second  and  main  conference,  held 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol, was  read  a  message  from  President 
Wilson,  in  which  he  expressed  his  "sincere 
and  growing  interest  in  the  program  and 
method'*  of  social  center  development. 
Among  several  notable  addresses  was  one 
by  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  strongly  endorsed 
the  proposal  of  the  conference  that  the 
work  of  community  organization  should  be 
officially  recognized  as  public  service.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  also  endorsed  the  propo- 
sition that,  when  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as 
a  polling  place,  the  school  principal,  or  some 
other  responsible  appointee  of  the  school 
board,  should  be  made  the  supervisor  or 
chief  clerk  of  election. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  approved  a  bill 
to  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  and  other  states. 
The  Wisconsin  law  already  provides  for  the 
free  and  convenient  use  of  the  schoolhouses 
by  a  wider  variety  of  citizens'  organiza- 
tions. The  proposed  bill  would  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  school  board  "to  furnish  for  all 
meetings  of  such  organizations  secretarial 
service  by  a  person  to  be  known  as  Civic 
Secretary  of  the  district."  The  compensa- 
tion suggested  is  not  less  than  $2  for  each 
meeting,  half  to  be  paid  by  the  school  board 
and  half  by  the  state.  The  person  employed 
would  be  expected  to  arrange  and  announce 
programs,  and  to  secure  speakers  or  ma- 
terial on  public  questions,  in  addition  to 
acting  as  secretary  at  the  meetings. 

This  officially  called  conference  on  Civic 
Secretaryship  was  the  occasion  of  an  un- 


official conference  on  the  forthcoming 
Social  Center  Magazine.  It  was  decided  to 
begin  publication  of  the  new  monthly  with 
the  September  number.  Its  list  of  editors 
would  seem  to  assure  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture as  a  guiding  force  in  the  social  center 
movement  throughout  the  United  States. 
Edward  J.  Ward  is  to  be  Managing  Editor, 
his  associates  being  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Margaret  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Herbert  Quick,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Preston, 
George  M.  Forbes,  John  Collier,  George  F. 
Bowerman,  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Zona  Gale, 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Walter  T.  Sumner, 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Grice,  Dana  Bartlett,  Clar- 
ence A.  Perry,  John  R.  Richards,  John  J. 
Pettijohn  and  Edward  M.  Barrows. 

*     * 

In  another  important  recent  gathering, 
strong  emphasis  was  given  to  the  need  for 
paid  civic  workers.  As  a  result,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  now  has  before  it  for  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  the  employment  of  a 
Civic  Organizer.  The  suggestion  was  of- 
fered by  Miss  Zona  Gale  in  her  report  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federation's  Civics  Com- 
mittee. Miss  Gale's  analysis  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  civic  work  in  the  women's  clubs,  and 
the  need  for  expert  guidance,  is  well  worth 
quoting : 

"The  growth  in  civic  work  among  the  dubs 
consists:  (1)  In  the  introduction  of  civic 
departments  in  departmental  clubs;  (2)  in 
the  study  of  civic  and  social  conditions  by 
study  clubs;  (3)  in  the  organization  of  work- 
ers for  actual  civic  advance. 

"It  is  observable  that  in  the  third  activity 
the  work  proceeds  along  the  same  lines.  The 
initial  steps  usually  include  "clean-up"  days, 
the  buying  of  trash  baskets,  prizes  for  back 
yard  improvements,  the  attacking  of  bill- 
boards— all  admirable.  Next  comes  construc- 
tive work  in  beautifying — the  planting  of  small 
open  squares,  the  advocacy  of  window-boxes, 
the  hope  of  a  little  park,  the  placing  of  seats 
in  sightly  places.  This  leads  naturally  to  work 
in  sanitation,  the  clearing  of  alleys,  garbage 
collections,  fly  campaigns,  bubble  fountains, 
abolishing  the  exposure  of  food  on  sidewalks, 
prohibiting  street  sweeping  during  traffic  hours 
and  without  the  use  of  the  hose,  encouraging 
the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle,  and  anti-tubercu- 
losis work  in  various  forms.  Then  inevitably 
comes  the  still  more  human  element — the  ele- 
ment constructive  as  well  as  preventive:  play- 
grounds, domestic  science  and  manual  training 
and  a  gymnasium  for  the  schools,  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities,  attention  to 
motion  pictures,  investigation  of  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  offenders,  the  condition  of  local 
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jails  and  lock-ups,  of  child  labor,  of  factory 
and  shop  conditions  in  general:  hours,  sanita- 
tion, wages.  And  so  gradually  back  to  the 
whole  underlying  industrial  situation,  and  to 
the  economic  conditions  which  have  begotten 
it. 

"If  our  actual  organization  is  to  keep  pace 
with  our  dream,  then  we  must  realize  that  no 
dream  can  continue  indefinitely  on  volunteer 
work  alone.  The  truth  is  that  the  Civic  De- 
partment has  now  outlived  its  period  of  ama- 
teur effort,  and  that  the  work  has  grown  too 
large  for  the  hands  of  the  volunteers  who  are 
attempting  to  carry  it.  If  we  are  to  get,  not 
our  maximum,  but  even  a  fair  proportion  of 
efficiency  from  the  splendid  unselfish  desire 
now  awake  and  alive  in  club  women  who  are 
civic  workers,  then  we  must  introduce  into 
our  work  that  to  which  every  volunteer  work 
must  grow:  the  cooperation  of  trained  and 
paid  organizers. 

"Concretely,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  department  would  be  for  the 
appointment  by  the  General  Federation  Board 
of  a  paid  civic  organizer,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  go  from  state  to  state,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  civic  chairmen  of  these  states  in  the 
organization  into  civic  clubs  and  civic  de- 
partments of  the  many  whose  civic  sense  is 
awake.,  but  who  need  direction  as  to  how  to 
function.  Best  of  all.  such  an  organizer  could 
organize  not  only  clubs  but  whole  communi- 
ties into  self-conscious  bodies  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  their  own  social  business. 


"There  is  the  most  urgent  and  immediate 
need  for  this  sort  of  worker — for  some  one 
who  sees  what  the  social  awakening  means; 
for  some  one  who  understands  the  immense 
educational  value  of  such  work  as  she  can  di- 
rect the  clubs  and  communities  to  undertake, 
both  in  program  planning  and  in  the  adoption 
of  definite  activities.  Unless  this  is  done,  pre- 
cious time  and  willing  impulse  are  going  to  be 
irreparably  lost  to  us. 

"Eventually,  every  state  must  have  such  a 
paid  civic  organizer,  a  paid  civic  secretary,  if 
you  like,  supported  by  the  state.  Eventually, 
every  town  must  have,  supported  by  the  town, 
such  a  paid  civic  worker,  a  municipal  secre- 
tary, if  you  like,  a  director  of  the  great  un- 
coordinated civic  impulse  stirring  alive  in 
towns  large  and  small,  and  at  last  understands 
ing  that  a  civic  secretary,  a  secretary  of  social 
work  and  recreational  life,  is  just  as  vital  as 
an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  of 
buildings,  of  sidewalks  themselves." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Federation 
Board  on  Miss  Gale's  recommendation. 
The  funds  can  unquestionably  be  secured 
for  work  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  wiser  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  than  to  make  a  real  start 
in  realizing  this  vision  of  constructive  civic 
service. 


To  meet  the  growing  demand  from  municipal  officials  and  civic  workers  in  the  smaller 
communities,  there  will  be  issued  each  month  by  The  American  City,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, a  separate 

Town  andCountyEdctioh 

In  this  new  edition  will  be  published  articles  and  practical  discussions  of  interest  primarily 
to  counties  and  to  municipalities  of  less  than  5000  population.  There  will  also  be  incorporated 
in  the  Town  and  County  Edition,  from  the  corresponding  issue  of  The  American  City  each 
month,  matter  on  municipal  and  civic  subjects  of  general  interest  to  all  urban  communities 
regardless  of  size.  The  two  editions  will  contain  an  equal  number  of  pages  each  month,  and 
the  subscription  price  of  each  will  be  $2  per  annum  in  the  United  States;  in  Canada,  $2.50; 
in  other  countries,  $3. 

SUBSCRIBERS   MAY  HAVE    THEIR  CHOICE 

Any  reader  of  The  American  City  who  wishes  his  subscription  transferred  to  the 
Town  and  County  Edition  will  receive  the  new  magazine  in  future  upon  receipt  of  request  to 
that  effect;  or  a  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  application.  To  subscribers  desiring  both  edi- 
tions each  month,  a  combination  rate  will  be  made. 
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COMFORT    STATION    IN    CENTRAL    PARK,    NEW    YORK 

Public  Comfort  Stations :  Their  Economy 
and  Sanitation 

By  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 

Acting  Director,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York  Association  for  Improving 

the  Condition  of  the  Poor 


IN  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
City,  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  there  are  nine 
comfort  stations.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
large,  well-equipped  and  well-kept  stations 
in  congested  traffic  centers.  In  191 2  it  cost 
the  city  of  New  York  about  $52,000  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  these  public  facilities. 
This  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  spent  for 
this  purpose  in  New  York  City,  for  this 
is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  forty  or  more 
stations  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Parks.  Over  and  against  this  expenditure 
there, is  practically  no  revenue,  and  conse- 
quently gross  expenditure  and  deficit  are 
one  and  the  same  figure,  or  nearly  so. 

How  does  this  compare  with  methods  in 
other  cities?  To  look  first  at  a  foreign 
municipality,  Birmingham,  England,  some 
light  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
tabulation  taken  from  the  most  recent  re- 

[94] 


port   of   the    Birmingham    Department   Of 
Public  Works:  j 

Year  Year     » 

1911-12  1912-13 

Income  *3,i93  *3,457 

Expenditure   2,755  3,138 

Profit £438  £319 

In  reality,  the  two  extremes  have  been 
contrasted.  While  very  few  cities  fail  to 
realize  some  income  from  this  source,  Bir- 
mingham is  the  only  city,  so  far  as  is 
known,  that  actually  makes  money  out  of 
public  convenience.  Why  this  difference? 
Why  a  100  per  cent  deficit  in  one  place  and 
a  profit  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  in  another?  In 
Birmingham  the  reason  is  clear,  for  Bir- 
mingham follows  the  practice  of  most  for- 
eign cities  in  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  closet  facilities. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  under  munici- 
pal control  practically  no  pay  toilets,  while 
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in  Birmingham  over  90  per  cent  are  pay 
toilets.  At  a  cost  of  one  penny  the  city 
supplies  soap,  comb,  hair  and  clothes 
brushes  and  clean  towel  to  every  person 
who  requires  such  service.  The  wash-basins 
and  urinals  are,  of  course,  free. 

Another  example  of  foreign  methods  in 
this  regard  is  the  city  of  Westminster,  Eng- 
land. Here  also  considerable  income  is 
derived  from  this  single  source  of  revenue, 
though,  as  will  be  shown,  this  is  not  the 
only  legitimate  method  by  which  the  city, 
in  connection  with  these  facilities,  can  re- 
duce its  net  expenditure.  To  quote  the 
Westminster  comfort  station  regulations: 

"The  charge  for  the  use  of  each  water- 
closet  shall  be  id.;  for  the  use  of  lavatory, 
with  clean  towel  and  hot  and  cold  water,  if 
required.  2d.  for  each  person;  for  the  use  of 
dressing  rooms,  6d.  per  person." 

To  return  to  American  cities,  it  is  found 
that  in  Washington  one-third  of  the  toilets 
are  pay  toilets,  and  the  returns  from  this 
source,  together  with  those  derived  from 
concessions  in  the  comfort  stations,  equal 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  operation.  Here 
is  introduced  another  substantial  source  of 
revenue,    namely,   the   granting   of   selling 


privileges  in  connection  with  this  public 
facility.  In  Washington,  space  is  given  to 
telephone  booths,  boot-black  stands,  parcel 
rooms  and  other  sources  of  financial  re- 
turn. Many  non-remunerative  conven- 
iences have  also  been  added,  such  as  the 
provision  of  individual  combs  at  cost,  the 
installation  of  drinking  fountains,  the  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  napkins  for  women  at 
cost,  the  supplying  of  needles  and  pins,  etc., 
city  directories  and  similar  conveniences. 

In  Baltimore  the  same  improvements 
have  taken  place.  Here  also  30  per  cent  of 
the  toilets  in  both  men's  and  women's  sta- 
tions are  of  the  pay  type.  These  rooms  cost 
five  cents,  and  entitle  the  user  to  a  private 
compartment  with  toilet,  washstand,  soap 
and  mirror.  In  these  stations  clean  indi- 
vidual linen  towels  are  provided  from  a  slot 
machine  for  free  toilets  at  a  cent  apiece. 
Many  foreign  cities  derive  a  revenue  from 
concessions  as  well  as  from  pay  toilets, 
notably  London,  where  in  1908-09,  with  a 
total  expenditure  of  £90,177,  the  receipts 
were  £49734- 

Why  does  New  York  decline  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities?    The  econ- 


ONE  OF  NEW   YORK'S   COMFORT   STATIONS 
An  admirable  example  of  equipment  and  maintenance 
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omy  of  the  measures  is  obvious.  The  addi- 
tional social  and  sanitary  value  of  the  im- 
proved equipment  is  equally  obvious.  It 
is  surely  not  a  question  of  insufficient 
space,  for  nowhere  are  there  larger  or  finer 
stations  or  stations  less  used  to  capacity 
than  in  New  York  City.  Most  of  the  sta- 
tions under  the  Department  of  Public 
v*orks  are  magnificent  structures  costing 
from  $28,000  to  $30,000  apiece,  and  entail 
an  expenditure  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year 


not  placing  these  large,  expensive  stations 
where  toilet  facilities  are  most  urgently 
needed.  This  seems  to  be  a  fairly  common 
mistake  in  American  cities,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly confined  to  New  York.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  large  cities  the  greatest  need, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevention 
of  sanitary  indiscretions,  is  the  provision 
of  urinal  facilities.  Their  necessity  is  espe- 
cially striking  and  their  lack  of  provision 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  congested  tene- 
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HOT    WATER    AND    SOAP   AS    FACTORS    IN    PERSONAL    HYGIENE 
Information   gained   from   a   study   of  comfort  station   facilities   in    New    York    City 


to  operate.  The  cost  of  rearranging  the 
equipment  in  certain  of  these  stations  so 
as  to  provide  a  reasonable  number  of  pay 
compartments  would  soon  be  met  by  the 
returns  from  the  same.  The  only  objection 
offered  to  the  addition  of  concessionaire 
conveniences  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  not 
entirely  esthetic  to  expect  to  have  your 
shoes  shined,  for  instance,  in  a  public  toilet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  stations  in  New 
York  City  are  so  admirably  maintained,  and 
kept  in  so  cleanly  a  manner,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  less  objectionable  site  for 
minor  operations  of  the  character  proposed. 
Frequently  the  mistake  has  been  made  of 


ment  sections  and  in  the  busy  trucking  cen- 
ters of  the  city.  Here  there  are  for  the 
most  part  only  the  tenement  hall  toilets  and 
the  corner  saloons.  A  comfort  station  pro- 
gram which  more  or  less  ignores  these  two 
phases  of  municipal  needs  would  not  seem 
to  be  based  on  the  most  practical  scheme  of 
construction  and  location. 

During  a  study  of  comfort  station  facili- 
ties in  New  York  City,  a  special  study  was 
made  of  the  saloons  in  the  lower  West  Side 
from  the  Battery  to  Twenty-third  street. 
Their  sanitary  features  were  investigated 
and  counts  were  made  of  the  number  of 
men  who  entered  the  saloon,  partly  at  least, 
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COMFORT  STATION   IN    PENINSULA    PARK,    PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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COMFORT   STATION   AT   KENILWORTH    PARK,   PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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NEW  COMFORT  STATION  AT   END  OF  THE   MALL  IN    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Used  also  as  a  waiting  room  for  trolley  car  lines 


for  the  purpose  of  using  the  toilets.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  total  number  entering  the 
saloons  approximately  15  per  cent  used  the 
toilet.  These  stations  are  provided  with 
only  cold  water  and  with  no  towels  or  soap. 
There  are  many  stores  and  factories  in  this 
neighborhood  for  the  workmen  of  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  requires  provi- 
sion of  some  toilet  facility.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  convenient  saloon  nearby  to  which 
the  men  may  go,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  provision.  The  inspectors  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  frequently  meet  with 
serious  appeals  from  the  workers  in  fac- 
tories that  some  other  means  be  provided 
for  them  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
care  to  spend  a  nickel  for  a  glass  of  beer 
each  time  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  the 
toilet. 

A  solution  of  this  problem  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  provision  of  small  urinals  sit- 
uated at  frequent  intervals.  These  might 
be  of  the  simple  curb  type,  of  which  there 
are  147  in  Birmingham,  England,  or  they 
might  be  placed  on  docks  or  street  islands. 
In  foreign  cities  they  are  of  cast  iron  con- 
struction with  white  glaze  slabs  in  the  stalls 
and  are  heated  by  ranges.  If  regularly 
painted,  they  are  a  moderately  cheap  and 


hard-wearing  convenience.  The  cost  of 
construction  averages,  in  Birmingham, 
about  £20  per  stall.  An  attendant  visits  the 
station  twice  each  day  to  maintain  clean- 
liness, attend  to  stoves,  etc.  Here  would 
seem  to  be  another  phase  of  this  form  of 
municipal  activity  in  which  American  cities 
might  find  an  excellent  example. 

The  results  from  the  general  sanitary 
survey  in  New  York,  and  from  bacterio- 
logical knowledge,  would  indicate  that  there 
should  be  in  all  public  comfort  stations, 
new  and  old,  automatic  flushes  on  urinals, 
and,  if  possible,  toilets  with  swing  doors 
both  inside  and  out.  Doors  with  handles 
and  locks  on  doors  should  be  abolished  in 
public  comfort  stations.  There  could  be  no 
objection,  however,  to  a  lock  of  the  swing 
type,  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
which  could  be  operated  with  the  foot. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  users  of  the  public  comfort  stations 
must  go  directly  from  the  stations  to  stores 
or  bake  shops,  where  they  handle  the  food  to 
be  eaten  by  other  persons.  Others  make  the 
contact  even  more  direct  by  shaking  hands 
promiscuously,  and  all,  regardless  of  out- 
side occupation,  make  possible  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by  handling  door  knobs 
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and  other  fixtures.  The  desirability  of 
washing  facilities  and  of  the  insistence  on 
their  use  is  obvious.  In  order  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  public  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities  voluntarily, 
counts  were  made  in  this  investigation  in 
several  kinds  of  stations  where  facilities 
varied  from  simply  cold  water  to  hot  and 
cold  water  with  individual  towels  and  me- 
chanical soap  dispensers.  The  results  show 
that  individual  towels  are  much  preferred 
to  common  towels  and  induce  a  much  larger 
percentage  to  take  advantage  of  the  other 
washing  facilities.  Where  individual  tow- 
els were  provided,  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
fort station  users  washed  their  hands,  60 
per  cent  did  so  where  common  towels  were 
provided,  while  where  no  towels  were  sup- 
plied the  percentage  that  washed  their 
hands  was  22. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  provision  of 
towels,  either  free  or  by  automatic  device, 


at  minimum  expense,  and  a  place  to  wash, 
are  essential  to  the  protection  of  health  in 
these  places.  Efforts  should  be  made  also 
to  encourage  by  placards  or  otherwise  the 
use  of  the  facilities  supplied.  The  general 
supplying  of  drinking  facilities  is  especially 
desirable,  either  sanitary  fountains  or  in- 
dividual cups,  in  connection  with,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  public  comfort  sta- 
tions. Most  American  and  foreign  cities 
have  taken  steps  in  these  directions,  the 
prices  ranging  usually  from  one  to  five 
cents  for  the  various  facilities.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  given  free.  The  wider  ex- 
tension of  these  provisions  is  to  be  urgently 
recommended  to  all  American  municipali- 
ties if  the  public  decency  as  well  as  the 
public  health  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  other  and  the  legitimate  uses  to  which 
large  and  well  equipped  comfort  stations 
may  be  put  have  been  indicated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article.     Besides  the  addition 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  The  Providence  Journal 

COMFORT    STATION,    WEYBOSSET    STREET,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 
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CONCRETE  PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATION, 
POTSDAM,  GERMANY 

of  public  hospital  dispensaries,  of  tubercu- 
losis clinics,  milk  stations,  day  nurseries, 
public  baths,  etc.,  and  other  facts  which  are 
now  obtainable  only  through  unreliable  and 
private  sources.     Concerning  the  distribu- 


A  FEW  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  FURNISHES  THIS 
SPACE-CONSERVING  URINAL  IN  BIRMING- 
HAM, ENGLAND 

of  desirable  concessions,  it  would  be  easily 
possible  to  establish,  especially  in  the 
women's  stations,  bureaus  of  information 
which  could  be  advertised  as  such,  and 
through  which  could  be  given  out  safe  and 
authenticated  information  concerning  re- 
liable  employment   agencies,   the  situation 


PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATION,  VIENNA 

tion  of  these  facts,  the  city  should  accept 
the  responsibility.  At  the  present  time  the 
one  place  where  a  municipal  information 
bureau  is  most  needed  in  New  York  City 
is  at  the  Battery,  where  thousands  of  immi- 


PREVENTING    NUISANCES    CONSTRUCTIVELY 
Another  of  the  curb  type  urinals  in  Birmingham 


WAITING  ROOM  AND  COMFORT  STATION, 
STUTTGART,  GERMANY 
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WOMEN'S  COMFORT  STATION,  FAIR  PARK,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


grants  land  yearly.  The  comfort  station 
attendants  in  this  neighborhood  are  fre- 
quently sought  for  information  by  these 
foreigners,  who  quite  logically  inquire  at 
the  first  structure  they  meet  which  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  public  buildings  they  are 
accustomed  to  see  abroad.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  to  a  less  degree  in  other  parts 


of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  in  any  lai 
American  city  housing  a  foreign  popu 
tion.  The  plan  as  proposed  should  undou 
edly  be  tried  out  somewhere,  at  least 
the  placard  and  leaflet  system,  and  it  wot 
seem  that  the  logical  place  to  perform  t 
experiment  would  be  at  the  gateway  to  t 
Western  World. 


REST  ROOM   FOR  WOMEN  IN   FAIR   PARK  COMFORT  STATION,   DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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It  is  not  only  true  that  most  American 
cities  do  not  use  to  the  fullest  advantage 
their  comfort  station  equipment;  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  opportunities  exist 
for  the  modification  of  semi-public  facilities 
of  this  character,  so  that  they,  too,  may  be 
utilized  as  genuine  public  stations  are  neg- 
lected. Many  municipalities  are  develop- 
ing human  transportation  facilities  which 
are  under  semi-public  control.  Such  sub- 
way and  elevated  lines  have  stations  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  each  station  ordinarily 
has  some  kind  of  toilet  facility.    Very  fre- 


chopper.  All  that  is  needed  here  is  the 
advertisement  of  these  stations  as  public 
comfort  stations  and  a  closer  and  more  re- 
sponsible supervision  over  their  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  by  those 
conducting  public  comfort  stations  that  the 
responsibility  which  they  have  for  educat- 
ing the  people  who  come  in  contact  with 
these  stations  is  great.  As  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral information  bureau  system,  above  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of 
leaflets,  placards,  etc.,  to  bring  to  the  user 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  COMFORT  STATIONS  IN  THE  PARKS  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


quently,  even  though  in  the  end  the  expen- 
diture in  both  cases  is  a  municipal  expen- 
diture, the  city  will  permit  the  construction 
of,  for  instance,  a  subway  station  with  a 
complete  toilet  equipment,  and  then  will 
build  adjacent  to  it  an  expensive  strictly 
public  comfort  station.  Here  there  is  an 
obvious  overlapping  of  effort  and  redupli- 
cation of  expenditure  not  actually  needed 
and  not  economically  justified.  The  sim- 
plest rearrangement  of  railings  and  guards 
would  make  many  of  these  stations  avail- 
able for  public  use.  In  New  York  City  it 
is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  enter 
many  of  them  without  passing  the  ticket- 


of  the  stations  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  sanitary  equipment.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  devices,  however  elaborate  or 
sanitary,  are  likely  to  be  a  success  in  pub- 
lic institutions  unless  the  installation  of 
them  is  accompanied  by  an  active  and  di- 
rect educational  campaign.  It  is  important 
for  the  city  to  improve  its  equipment  and 
to  make  it  more  attractive.  It  is  more  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  people  of  the 
city  be  made  to  appreciate  the  purpose  of 
this  municipal  expenditure.  The  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  this  about  rests  alike 
on  private  organizations  and  the  municipal- 
ity's representatives. 
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The  Modern  Park  Cemetery 

Suggestions  Based  on  Practical  Experience  as  to  Location,  Physical 
Development,  Maintenance  and  Administration 

By  Hare  and  Hare 

Landscape  Architects,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  history  of  the  disposal  of  human 
dead  in  various  countries  through 
the  centuries  has  been  a  history 
replete  with  traditions,  superstitions,  and 
peculiar  religious  ceremonies  and  rites. 
These  have  for  the  most  part  been  aban- 
doned by  the  more  advanced  nations  during 
the  past  century.  Burial  in  the  ground  is 
said  to  have  been  practiced  by  the  early 
Christians  on  account  of  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  same  reason 
accounts  for  the  custom  of  placing  the  body 
with  the  head  to  the  west  so  that  it  would 
face  the  rising  sun  on  resurrection  morn- 
ing, a  custom  which  still  influences  the  de- 
sign of  cemeteries  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  our  own  country. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  favor  toward  cre- 
mation and  other  methods  of  the  disposal 
of  the  dead,  this  custom  of  burying  in  the 
ground  is  still  quite  universal  and  promises 
to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  It  has  necessi- 
tated the  reservation  of  certain  areas  for 
this  purpose,  either  the  small  plot  on  the 
farms  for  the  families  or  small  communi- 


ties; the  village  church  graveyard  (show- 
ing the  religious  association) ;  or  larger 
areas  in  connection  with  the  larger  cities. 
As  our  cities  of  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion usually  have  several  cemeteries,  rang- 
ing up  to  several  hundred  acres  in  size,  we 
can  see  that  the  proper  development,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance,  present  and 
future,  is  a  subject  which  should  be  of  pub- 
lic interest,  whether  these  burial  grounds 
are  owned  privately  or  publicly. 

The  three  important  aspects  of  a  ceme- 
tery, then,  are:  (1)  the  location;  (2)  the 
physical  development  and  maintenance ;  and 
(3)  the  administration. 

The  T^roUem  of  Location 

The  location  involves  several  questions: 
the  general  relation  to  the  city  and  espe- 
cially the  more  populous  districts  and  trend 
of  growth  of  population,  accessibility,  expo- 
sure of  land,  character  of  soil  and  subsoil, 
natural  growth,  and  other  items.  Although 
it  may  not  be  generally  realized,  the  advice 
of  a  person  familiar  with  cemetery  develop- 
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ment  can  be  of  very  great  value  at  the  time 
the  site  is  selected. 

As  a  cemetery  is  sometimes  considered  a 
detriment  in  a  residential  district  (for  su- 
perstitious or  sentimental  reasons),  it  is  not 
wise  to  cause  undue  animosity  by  so  locat- 
ing it.  A  location  sufficiently  far  from 
the  city  should  be  chosen  to  be  well  in 
the  suburbs  for  some  years  to  come  and  yet 
within  easy  reach  by  good  roads  and  trans- 
portation lines.  The  automobile  funeral 
and  the  funeral  car  are  making  the  subur- 
ban cemetery  more  accessible. 

The  extent  of  ground  required  will  of 
necessity  seriously  interrupt  the  future 
street  system  of  the  city;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  plan  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  main  thoroughfares,  present 
or  future.  The  sunnier  slopes  of  the  land 
are  naturally  preferable  because  of  the 
greater  freedom  from  snow  and  frost. 
Gently  rolling  land  has  greater  artistic  pos- 
sibilities than  flat.  The  soil  must  be  satis- 
factory for  plant  growth,  and  the  subsoil 
well  drained,  free  from  springs  and  ground 
water,  and  easily  excavated.  The  excava- 
tion of  graves  in  rock  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  profitable.  Beautiful  native  growth  is 
desirable  for  immediate  effect,  especially 
with  trees,  but  a  piece  of  land  entirely  free 
from  trees  offers  less  interference,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
may  present  a  more  perfect  landscape  result. 

Physical  Development 

The  physical  development  involves  the 
location  and  design  of  entrance,  buildings, 
and  fences,  as  well  as  roads,  paths,  water 
supply,  drainage,  lot  arrangement,  and 
planting.  The  first  step  here  is  tq  j\aye  a 
competent  engineer  make  an  accurate  topo- 
graphical plat  of  the  ground,  showing  land 
lines,  contours,  trees,  and  other  features. 
This  is  essential  to  the  proper  study  of  the 
problem,  and  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  plat 
will  depend  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  The 
notes  for  the  elevations,  trees,  etc.,  should 
not  be  taken  by  stadia  readings,  but  by 
cross-sectioning  the  ground  at  regular  in- 
tervals of,  say,  ioo  feet.  These  cross-section 
lines  should  start  at  one  property  line  and 
run  at  absolute  right  angles,  and  the  sta- 
tions should  be  marked  in  a  permanent  way. 
This  is  quite  essential,  so  that  the  road  sys- 
tem and  lots  can  be  designed  and  laid  out 
in  reference  t^jhese  points. 

Qwing  to  the  djsfavor  wjtft  which  the 


American  people  seem  to  regard  low  ground, 
it  seems  advisable  to  locate  the  entrance  low 
enough  so  that  the  main  roads  leading  to 
the  burial  sections  will  have  a  slight  rise. 
The  office  and  waiting  room,  which  may  be 
in  connection  with  the  superintendent's 
lodge,  should  command  a  view  of  the  gate 
and  perhaps  be  a  unit  in  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  entrance.  The  entrance 
and  the  main  roads  for  a  limited  distance 
are  often  arranged  formally  or  symmetric- 
ally with  good  effect,  and  the  chapel  or  pub- 
lic mausoleum  made  the  feature  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry.  For  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  the  naturalistic  style  of  landscape 
development  has  been  quite  successfully 
followed  in  the  most  important  modern 
park  cemeteries,  and  besides  being  the  least 
expensive  style  it  seems  the  most  quiet  and 
restful — qualities  which  are  suitable  to  a 
cemetery. 

The  road  system  is  the  most  noticeable 
feature  in  the  design.  For  practical  and 
esthetic  reasons  these  roads  should  be  care- 
fully designed  to  fit  the  topographical  con- 
ditions, taking  into  consideration  beauty  of 
curve  in  profile  as  well  as  in  plan,  easy 
grades,  and  proper  drainage. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  should  determine 
the  frequency  of  the  roads.  The  width  of 
the  blocks  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  feet  it 
is  desirable  for  the  most  distant  lot  to  be 
from  the  road.  The  maximum  desirable  dis- 
tance for  carrying  a  coffin  seems  to  be  about 
150  feet;  therefore  a  block  width  of  about 
300  feet  is  considered  satisfactory.  This 
cannot  be  greatly  increased  without  caus- 
ing inconvenience,  and  cannot  be  greatly  re- 
duced without  entailing  an  unnecessary 
number  of  roadways.  The  length  of  the 
block  is  less  fixed.  If  it  is  very  long — 
say  over  600  feet — some  arrangement  for 
turning  space  in  the  bordering  roads  should 
be  provided.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superinten- 
dent so  to  guide  the  funeral  that  the  vehi- 
cles will  be  headed  toward  the  gate  when 
stopping.  This  lessens  the  chance  of  turn- 
ing in  the  road  in  the  period  of  confusion 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  getting  the  vehi- 
cles away  after  the  service  at  the  grave.  In 
general,  the  road  system  should  be  a  series 
of  loops,  so  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
swing  back  toward  the  main  entrance  with- 
out Founding  sharp  corners. 

The  cemetery  should  have  main  roads  and 
secondary  roads,  the  same  as  a  city.     The 
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main  roads  should  naturally  follow  the 
best  grades  and  most  important  lines  of 
travel,  and  serve  the  secondary  roads  which 
provide  access  to  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  land.  Three  lines  of  traffic  on  the  main 
roads  and  two  on  the  secondary  are  usually 
sufficient,  although  wider  roads  can  be  pro- 
vided at  the  entrance.  A  cemetery  road 
should  be  more  of  a  private  drive  than  a 
public  thoroughfare.  Fast  driving  is  not 
desirable  and  the  road  system  should  not 
encourage  it. 

Paths  or  walks  in  cemeteries  are  of  two 
kinds — the  paved  paths  which  provide  for 
pedestrian  traffic  separate  from  vehicular 
traffic,  and  the  grass  walks  separating  the 
tiers  or  groups  of  lots,  which  walks  are 
merely  reserved  ground  providing  access  to 


the  interior  of  the  block  and  are  not  a  vis- 
ible feature  of  the  design.  The  paved 
walks  should  be  limited  in  extent,  princi- 
pally about  the  entrances  and  buildings,  or 
perhaps  providing  short  cuts  on  grades  un- 
suitable for  roads.  At  other  points  the 
roads,  if  properly  surfaced,  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  walking,  and  on  account  of 
the  character  and  limited  extent  of  the 
traffic  there  is  little  of  the  danger  which 
might  be  present  on  a  public  street. 

Arrangement  of  the  Lots 

After  the  roads  are  determined,  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  into  lots  for  individual 
use  is  the  next  important  step.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  many  places  to  have  a 
path  or  reserve  strip  on  all  sides  of  each 
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lot.  This  was  not  only  wasteful,  but  ne- 
cessitated vacating  the  intervening  path 
when  a  purchaser  took  more  than  one  lot. 
A  path  along  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  sides 
of  a  lot  of  the  average  size  is  now  consid- 
ered sufficient.  The  square  or  rectangle  is 
naturally  the  most  economical  shape  for 
lots,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  lots 
should  be  kept  in  this  form,  rather  than 
attempting  to  make  some  geometrical  de- 
sign on  the  plan  by  the  arrangement  of  lots. 
These  lots  should  be  arranged  with  base 
lines  which  are  related  to  the  ioo-foot  cross- 
section  lines  of  the  engineer,  so  that  the  lot 
locations  can  always  be  recovered  from 
the  property  lines.     Along  the  secondary 


roads  these  lots  can  run  out  irregularly  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  and  the  smaller  ir- 
regular strips  can  often  be  used  for  plant- 
ing. On  the  main  roads  it  is  more  desirable 
to  have  a  double  row  of  lots  paralleling  the 
road,  with  the  irregular  lots,  at  the  point  of 
transformation  into  the  rectangular  ar- 
rangement, planted  as  a  background. 

The  question  of  lot  sizes  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult one  and  elasticity  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant requirement.  The  demand  as  to 
size  varies  in  the  different  localities,  and  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  predict  the  demand 
in  any  certain  portion  of  a  large  cemetery. 
If  the  entire  cemetery  is  platted  into  lots  at 
first,  it  seems  quite  desirable,  therefore,  to 


VIEWS  IN  MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETERY,  JOPLIN,  MO. 
1- — A  single-grave  section  that  is  not  unsightly;   no   monuments. 
2.— The  result  of  about  four  years'  development. 
3. — Entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
4.— The  effect  of  flat  graves  and  head-markers,  and  monuments  with  background  of  planting. 
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establish  a  unit  or  standard  size  and  sell  any 
number  of  these  units  or  any  fraction,  as, 
for  instance,  a  half  lot,  a  quarter  lot,  or  one 
or  two  graves.  As  each  block  is  opened 
for  sale,  restrictions  can  be  made  as  to  the 
smallest  number  of  lots  or  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  lot  that  will  be  sold  in  this 
location.  Portions  of  a  cemetery  which  are 
obviously  undesirable  can  be  platted  into 
smaller  lots  at  first.  Twenty  feet  square 
has  proven  a  satisfactory  unit,  although 
some  prefer  a  slight  variation  from  this. 

The  principal  walks  or  reserve  strips 
should  be  across  the  width  of  the  blocks, 
or  up  and  down  the  hill.  The  graves,  which 
are  usually  placed  with  the  head  or  foot 
toward  these  walks,  are  then  level,  and  this 
arrangement  of  walk  gives  the  best  access 
to  the  center  of  each  block. 

There  should  be  more  or  less  reserve  land 
in  the  cemetery  which  will  be  permanently 
devoted  to  lawns  and  planting  with  no  bur- 
ials. Within  about  300  feet  of  the  gate 
there  should  be  no  graves,  unless  perhaps 
when  the  remainder  of  the  cemetery  is 
filled.  Low-lying  lands  can  be  developed 
into  ponds  or  lakes  which  will  be  a  most 
valuable  feature  in  the  landscape.  Some- 
times a  reservation  is  made  in  the  centers 
of  the  blocks  for  a  heavy  mass  planting. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  present  any  rules 
for  grading,  which,  after  all,  is  an  artistic 
problem,  in  a  general  way  the  roads  should 
be  slightly  depressed  below  the  block  level 
and  the  blocks  slightly  crowned.  The 
slopes  to  the  roads  should  be  very  slight 
and  should  merge  naturally  into  the  road 
and  block  grade.  A  sod  gutter  along  the 
edge  of  the  road  is  usually  more  beautiful 
and  satisfactory  than  one  of  concrete.  Un- 
derground drains  should  collect  the  water 
from  these  gutters  at  intervals  to  prevent 
washing,  and  this  drainage  system  will  also 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  subsurface  drains 
which  may  be  necessary  in  any  portion  of 
the  ground  to  lower  the  ground  water.  Any 
system  of  drainage  in  the  blocks  must  be 
arranged  in  the  walks  so  that  the  burying 
space  will  be  free.  This  applies  also  to 
pipes  for  water  supply,  conduits  for  wires, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  details  for  this 
work  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  article, 
nor  is  it  the  intention  to  dwell  upon  such 
subjects  as  road  materials  and  construction, 
preparation  and  care  of  lawns,  and  other 
topics  which  do  not  influence  the  general 


design  or  outward  appearance   of   a  cem- 
etery. 

Planting  and  Fencing 

The  planting  is  the  last  step  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  cemetery  for  public  use.  The 
general  principles  of  arrangement  of  land- 
scape composition  that  apply  to  park  and 
other  extensive  properties  have  to  undergo 
some  change  in  applying  them  to  ceme- 
teries. We  might  say  that  this  change  is 
principally  in  scale,  in  the  extent  of  open 
land  that  is  desirable  at  any  one  place.  As 
the  monuments  are  important  features  and 
seemingly  necessary  evils,  it  is  quite  impor- 
tant to  give  them  a  good  setting  or  back- 
ground, and  also  to  prevent  too  many  monu- 
ments in  any  one  lawn  unit.  These  lawn 
units  should  probably  not  be  more  than  100 
to  150  feet  in  extent,  and  the  bordering 
masses  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  evergreens 
can  follow  irregularly  the  lot  lines  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  pleasant  curves  and  re- 
cesses. The  shade  trees  on  the  lot  sections 
should  be  high  branching  trees — such  as 
sugar  maple,  red  oak,  and  elm — which  will 
allow  plenty  of  light  and  air  beneath  for  a 
satisfactory  growth  of  shrubbery  and  grass. 
In  the  same  way  the  smaller  growing  ever- 
greens, such  as  arbor-vitae  and  red  cedar, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the  larger 
kinds,  which  are  apt  to  occupy  considerable 
area  with  the  lower  branches.  These  larger 
evergreens,  as  well  as  the  low  branching 
trees,  are  more  suitable  for  the  reserved 
areas  and  the  border  plantations.  For  pri- 
vacy from  the  public  roads  the  border  plan- 
tation should  be  quite  dense.  Many  of  the 
larger  growing  native  shrubs  can  be  used 
here — plants  that  may  not  be  suitable  to  the 
more  highly  developed  sections. 

A  limited  number  of  vistas  can  be  re- 
served, or  cut  out,  as  the  case  may  be, 
through  the  lot  sections,  with  some  impor- 
tant monument,  building,  or  perhaps  a 
glimpse  of  water  as  the  focal  point,  but  the 
danger  is  that  there  may  be  too  much  stone 
work  in  the  views.  These  vistas  would  be 
most  effective  in  sections  where  the  monu- 
ments are  restricted  or  prohibited,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case. 

The  fence  which  surrounds  the  ground 
should  present  a  substantial  and  beautiful 
appearance  from  the  outside  and  be  difficult 
to  climb:  a  wrought  iron  fence  of  simple, 
dignified  design,  or  some  substantial  wire 
fence  suitable  for  the  growing  of  vines. 
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Administrative  Regulations 

The  proper  administration  of  a 
modern  cemetery  entails  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
in  any  community  of  people  of  va- 
rious opinions  and  views.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be 
secondary  to  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity. Without  such  rules  indi- 
vidual planting  would  soon  destroy 
the  studied  effects  of  the  general 
arrangement;  variation  in  size, 
form,  and  material  of  monuments 
and  headmarkers  would  present  a 
restless  appearance,  and  variations 
in  degree  of  care  of  the  individual 
lots  would  again  prevent  any  unity. 
Perpetual  care  of  lots,  with  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  all  sales  set 
aside  in  trust  for  this  purpose,  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

The  long  respected  custom  of  putting  up 
monuments  seems  to  be  waning.  Monu- 
ments are  at  least  limited  to  lots  of  certain 
sizes,  and  headmarkers  are  made  to  con- 
form to  certain  maximum  heights  and 
widths.  In  some  new  sections  of  certain 
cemeteries  the  headmarkers  are  required  to 
be  level  with  the  ground,  and  in  some  few 
cases  even  monuments  are  restricted  to 
slabs  in  the  lawn.  The  sales  in  these  sec- 
tions seem  to  prove  that  many  people  put 
up  monuments  not  because  they  want  to,  but 
to  avoid  criticism,  and  so  long  as  the  section 
without  stone  work  is  "stylish,"  they  are 
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THE  RESULT  OF  UNRESTRICTED  STONE  WORK:   EACH 
MONUMENT    STRIVING  TO   OUTDO  THE   NEXT 


A   LAWN   AND  VISTA  UNSPOILED   BY   STONE  WORK 


more  than  glad  to  take  refuge  there  from 
a  burdensome  custom. 

All  foundations  for  monuments  or  other 
constructions  should  be  put  in  by  the  ceme- 
tery company  to  assure  the  special  depth 
required,  good  material ,  and  permanent 
work  in  every  way.  This  may  also  apply  to 
floral  work.  Concessions  of  various  kinds 
should  be  prohibited. 

The  design  and  specifications  of  all  monu- 
ments and  mausoleums  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  a 
committee.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  all  enclosures  about  lots — either  in  the 
form  of  curbs,  fences,  or  hedges — should 
be  prohibited.  The  height  of  grave 
mounds  should  not  exceed  three 
inches  in  any  portion,  and  the  level 
graves  mentioned  before  should  be 
encouraged. 

Many  other  regulations  affect- 
ing both  the  aspect  of  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  conduct  of  visitors  are 
included  in  the  books  of  rules  of 
any  modern  burial  ground.  The 
superintendent  is  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  these  rules,  and 
he  should  be  a  man  of  executive 
ability  and  of  tact.  He  must  also 
be  capable  of  interpreting  draw- 
ings and  planting  plans  and  must 
understand  construction  work  and 
the  care  of  plants.  A  superinten- 
dent can  do  much  to  make  a  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  scheme 
planned  by  the  landscape  architect. 
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TWO  VIEWS  SHOWING  THE  ORNATE  TYPE  OF  FOREIGN  CEMETERY 
Cemetery  de  Alto  de  S.  Joao,  Lisbon,  Portugal 
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OAKLAND    BEACH,    RYE    TOWN    PARK 
Bath  houses  are  reached  from  the  beach  by  tunnels  under  the  Casino 


A  Farm  that  Became  a  Public  Park 

How  a  Thirty-seven  Acre  Water-Front  Property  Was  Secured 
and  Beautified  for  Public  Use 

By  Herbert  E.  Angell 

Secretary,  Westchester  County  Chamber  01  Commerce 


THE  town  of  Rye,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  owns  and  maintains  in 
splendid  condition  a  thirty-seven- 
acre  park  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

This  town,  which  contains  the  villages 
of  Port  Chester,  Rye,  and  part  of  Mamaro- 
neck,  has  a  population  of  about  22,000,  an 
assessed  valuation  of  over  $21,000,000,  and 
an  area  of  a  little  over  twelve  square  miles. 

Until  1909  the  park  was  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm.  Along  the  water  front  sev- 
eral sandy  beaches  attracted  picnic  parties, 
and  for  many  years  there  had  been  ram- 
shackle wooden  bath  pavilions  at  points 
along  the  shore. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  two  or  three 
crude  shacks  were  built  in  the  fields  back 

[110] 


of  the  beach  and  occupied  as  summer 
camps,  forming  the  nucleus  for  a  colony 
of  bungalows  which,  at  the  time  the  town 
purchased  the  land,  numbered  well  over  one 
hundred.  The  shacks  for  the  most  part 
were  rough  board,  one-story  buildings, 
costing  not  more  than  $200  or  $300.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  many  tents  were  added 
to  the  colony.  With  a  summer  population 
of  over  five  hundred  in  a  tract  of  a  few 
acres,  sanitary  conditions  were  bad,  as  there 
was,  of  course,  no  sewer  system,  and  until 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  only  source 
of  water  supply  was  a  spring  located  at  a 
low  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  place  was 
Oakland  Beach,  a  fine  natural  sand  shore 
line.    As  the  place  grew  in  popularity  as  a 
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BEFORE  THE  PARK  WAS  IMPROVED 

When  the  town  purchased  the  land,  there  were  over  a  hundred  shacks  scattered  about  the  fields; 
some  of  these  are  shown  in  the  picture  above.  The  view  below  and  the  one  on  the  front  cover  show 
the  park  as  it  now  appears. 
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summer  colony 
and  picnic  resort, 
the  trolley  com- 
pany built  a  line 
down  to  the 
shore.  Here  at  a 
distance  of  about 
a  quarter  mile 
from  Oakland 
Beach  and  the 
site  of  the  pres- 
ent park  a  hotel 
was  erected  on 
the  water  front 
and  an  amuse- 
ment resort  was 
created,  where 
hurdy  -  gurdies, 
roller  coasters 
and  dance  halls 
disturbed  the 
wonted  quiet  of 
the  summer  even- 
ings. 


THE    BATHHOUSES    OF    TWENTY-FIVET  YEARS    AGO4 


Meanwhile  the  surrounding  country  was 
rapidly  being  taken  up  and  improved  as  a 
residential  section  by  a  well-to-do  class  of 
New  York  City  business  men.  It  was 
through  the  rumor  that  the  land  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Town  Park  might  be  sold  for 
another  "Coney  Island"  that  the  property 
owners  became  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 


ON    THE    LINE    FOR    BATHHOUSES    ON    A    BUSY    AFTERNOON 

Enough  new  houses  have  recently  been  added  to  accommodate 
the  demand 


protecting  their  interests  from  this  new  en- 
croachment. 

A  group  of  citizens  agitated  a  plan  to 
have  the  county  of  Westchester  purchase 
this  land  for  a  public  park,  but  this  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  did  not  con- 
sent to  do.  The  matter  was  then  put  up 
to  the  town.    It  seemed  a  pretty  big  burden 

for  the  town  to 
assume,  as  the 
land  was  valued 
at  not  less  than 
$10,000  per  acre, 
and,  it  having 
been  secured, 
much  money 
would  have  to  be 
spent  in  improve- 
ments.. 

After  much 
consideration,  it 
was  finally  de- 
cided that  the 
town  should  pur- 
chase the  prop- 
erty at  a  price  of 
$295,000,  the 
money  for  pur- 
chase and  im- 
provement to  be 
raised  by  a  bond 
issue  running  for 
fifty  years.    This 
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plan  was  carried  out.  The  interest  on  these 
bonds,  amounting  to  about  $17,000  annually, 
is  included  in  the  budget.  The  first  payment 
on  the  bonds  themselves  comes  due  in  1919, 
and  will  be  a  part  of  that  year's  budget. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  the 
town  spent  about  $475,000  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  twenty-seven  acres 
being  upland  and  about  ten  acres  below 
tide  line.  Many  of  the  old  buildings  were 
destroyed,  while  others  found  new  locations 
in  adjacent  properties.  The  water  front 
and  beach  were  secured  for  the  Use  of  the 
public.  Old  stone  walls  were  removed  and 
a  new  one  laid  along  the  boundary  line;  a 
sea  wall  was  erected;  the  grounds  graded, 
seeded  and  planted;  a  low  spot  was  con- 
verted into  a  lake;  paths  were  built;  and  a 
very  attractive  bathing  pavilion  and  casino 
was  erected  immediately  adjoining  Oakland 
Beach. 

The  bath  houses  and  restaurant  conces- 
sions are  sold,  being  at  present  under  a 
three-year  contract  netting  the  town  $9,000 
annually.  This  covers  all  maintenance  costs 
of  the  entire  park.  No  bar  privilege  is  al- 
lowed.   The  town  provides  a  superintendent 


to  care  for  the  grounds,  laborers  to  help 
him,  and  special  policemen.  The  holder  of 
the  bathing  concessions  is  under  agreement 
to  provide  life-savers  on  the  beach. 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements,  Rye 
Town  Park  has  become  the  most  popular 
public  resort  in  Westchester  County.  It 
can  be  reached  from  every  section  by  trol- 
ley, and  steamboat  lines  connect  with  Ma- 
maroneck  and  New  Rochelle,  as  well  as  Sea 
Cliff,  Long  Island.  It  is  very  popular  with 
autoists,  several  hundred  cars  often  being 
collected  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  after- 
noon, finding  ample  accommodation  in  the 
parking  space  provided  for  them.  The 
creation  of  this  park  has  brought  about, 
also,  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
character  of  the  immediate  surroundings. 
Facing  and  overlooking  it,  many  high  class 
homes  have  been  built.  The  park  itself, 
even  after  so  short  a  time,  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  it  attracts  a  quiet  crowd, 
happy  to  enjoy  the  fields,  the  beach  and  the 
fine  view  over  a  wide  expanse  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  scene  of  many  yacht  races 
and  regattas. 


Residential  Districts  and  the  Courts 

City-Planning  Ordinances  Should  Be  Based  Upon  a  Systematic 

Study  of  the  Relation  of  the  City  Plan  to  the 

City's  Health,  Comfort  and  Safety 

By  Alfred  Bettman 

Of  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Bar 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  court  hands 
down  a  decision  invalidating  some 
municipal  ordinance  or  statute  de- 
signed to  protect  residential  districts 
against  the  invasion  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishments.  These  decisions  show 
that  the  battle  for  city  planning  will  have 
to  be  largely  fought  out  in  the  courts. 
This  battle  is  simply  a  contemporary  phase 
of  the  constant  conflict  between  the  de- 
mands, on  the  one  hand,  for  the  free  and 
untrammeled  use  of  private  property,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  com- 
munity to  restrict  such  use  for  community 
benefit.  The  opportunity  to  protect  private 
property  against  unreasonable  restrictions 
and  interference  was  found  by  the  courts 


in  the  two  provisions  of  the  federal  and 
state  constitutions  which  prohibit  the  depri- 
vation of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  the  taking  of  property  for  public 
use  without  due  compensation.  At  first  all 
the  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  protection 
of  property.  As,  however,  the  modern  de- 
velopments of  industry  and  urban  life  dis- 
closed the  need  of  protecting  the  commun- 
ity against  the  evils  arising  from  the  unre- 
strained use  of  private  property,  the  courts 
developed  the  doctrine  known  as  the  "police 
power,"  by  virtue  of  which  new  forms  and 
methods  of  restraint  of  the  use  of  property 
come  from  time  to  time  to  be  justified  in  the 
interest  of  community  welfare. 
The  police  power  is  generally  defined  in 
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very  comprehensive  language  as  the  power 
to  provide  for,  guard  or  regulate  public 
health,  public  safety,  public  comfort  and 
public  welfare.  "Public  welfare"  is  itself 
so  comprehensive  a  phrase  that  it  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  give  an  almost  un- 
limited freedom  to  legislative  bodies.  "The 
care  of  the  public  welfare,"  says  Professor 
Freund  in  his  authoritative  book  on  "Police 
Power,"  "has  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  conditions  af- 
fecting the  community  at  large  and  collec- 
tively." As  new  needs  are  disclosed  and 
new  conditions  in  which  public  welfare  or 
health  or  comfort  demand  new  forms  of  re- 
straint upon  the  free  use  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  tendency  of  the  courts  will  inevi- 
tably be  to  justify  these  new  restraints  as 
an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  As  stated 
by  Professor  Freund,  "Police  power  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  the  expression  of  so- 
cial and  political  conditions."  Therefore, 
while  the  police  power  may  not  expand  as 
speedily  as  the  impatient  social  workers  and 
city  planners  may  desire,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  capable  of  development  so  as  to  permit 
such  restriction  of  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty as  enlightened  public  opinion  deems 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  safety, 
the  health,  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

Looking  at  the  ordinances  and  court  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of 
residential  districts,  the  impression  one  gets 
is  that  the  legislators,  attorneys  and  courts 
have  generally  discussed  the  issues  from 
too  narrow  a  point  of  view.  Certain  kinds 
of  industries,  such  as  rendering  plants  or 
foundries,  have,  when  located  in  residence 
districts  and  by  reason  of  the  offensiveness 
of  the  smells  or  noises  produced,  come  to  be 
technically  known  as  "nuisances,"  and  the 
courts  have  recognized  the  right  to  protect 
residential  districts  against  nuisances. 
Court  proceedings  upon  residential  district 
legislation  are  generally  conducted  as 
though  the  only  question  involved  were 
whether  the  particular  industrial  establish- 
ments which  the  ordinance  or  statute  pro- 
poses to  keep  out  are  or  are  not  in  fact 
nuisances.  The  police  power  is,  however, 
not  merely  the  power  to  abate  nuisances, 
but  the  power  to  promote  public  health, 
safety,  comfort  and  welfare.  Attorneys 
engaged  in  defending  such  legislation 
should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  courts 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  protection 


of  a  residence  district  against  the  invasion 
of  commercial  and  industrial  plants,  some 
of  which  may  individually  be  of  an  inof- 
fensive character,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  community. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  court  deci- 
sions there  is  one  limitation  of  the  police 
power  which  is  somewhat  rigidly  enforced, 
namely,  that  "general  welfare"  may  not  be 
defined  so  as  to  include  the  enjoyment  of 
purely  esthetic  satisfactions.  Many  an  or- 
dinance has  been  set  aside  because  the  court 
concluded  that  its  sole  design  was  to  pro- 
duce the  city  beautiful.  In  promoting  resi- 
dential district  and  other  city-planning  leg- 
islation, it  would  be  well  to  have  the  ordi- 
nance follow  and  be  based  upon  some  sys- 
tematic city  planning  study,  including  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  city  plan  to  the 
city's  health,  comfort  and  safety.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  study  is  made  by  com- 
petent neurologists  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  noises,  smells  and  turmoil  in  and  about 
factories  and  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  residence  districts  tend  to  increase 
the  spread  of  nervous  diseases  in  communi- 
ties, and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  zoning 
of  the  city  would  tend  to  reduce  the  growth 
of  nervous  diseases.  If  a  city  council 
should  establish  residential  zones  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  report,  the  legislation  could 
be  supported  on  the  ground  of  its  promo- 
tion of  public  health,  and  the  courts  could 
certainly  not  ascribe  its  passage  to  esthetic 
motives.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  study  is 
made  of  a  city's  congestion  problem,  as  it 
bears  upon  pedestrian  and  vehicle  and  street 
railroad  traffic  on  the  streets,  and  particu- 
larly as  it  bears  upon  the  growth  of  trans- 
portation facilities  to  care  for  the  growth 
of  the  city.  If  such  a  study  should  demon- 
strate that  a  particular  distribution  of  resi- 
dential and  industrial  districts,  by  directing 
the  flow  of  travel,  will  tend  to  lessen  con- 
gestion and  make  better  transportation  pos- 
sible, the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
residential  districts  would  be  shown  to  have 
a  direct  relation  to  public  comfort.  Legis- 
lation logically  based  upon  such  a  study  and 
report  could  not  be  accused  of  being  born 
solely  of  esthetic  motives.  In  short,  if  that 
form  of  study  and  report  of  a  city's  social 
and  sanitary  conditions,  which  we  know  as 
city  planning,  is  made  antecedent  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  regarding  residential 
zones  and  the  like,  legislation  based  on  the 
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report  will  have  a  strong  chance  of  success 
before  the  courts,  for  the  history  of  the 
legislation  would  demonstrate  that  its  de- 
sign is  to  promote  safety,  or  comfort,  or 
health  or  welfare,  or  all  of  these.  The 
courts  are  particularly  prone  to  set  aside 
ordinances  which  look  upon  their  face  as 
though    they   were    arbitrary,    unscientific, 


haphazard.  Legislation  to  carry  out  an  in- 
telligently formed  city  plan  is  simply  a  new 
form  of  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and 
will  surely,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  be  so 
recognized  by  the  courts;  especially  as  a 
scientific  zoning  of  the  city  can  be  shown 
to  preserve,  rather  than  impair,  property 
values. 


Items  of  Municipal  Law 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street 


Ownership  of  Trees  in  Street 

An  owner  of  trees  in  a  street  abutting 
upon  his  property  is  entitled  to  recover  for 
injury  to  the  trees  caused  by  a  public  ser- 
vice corporation  cutting  them  back  to  make 
way  for  electric  wires;  the  property  own- 
er's interest  in  the  trees  is  a  property  right 
of  which  he  can  be  deprived  only  when 
public  necessity  demands  it,  and  then  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation,  unless  the  city  de- 
prives him  of  the  right  in  good  faith  in 
exercising  its  control  over  the  street. 
(Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  Norman  Mill- 
ing &  Grain  Co.  vs.  Bethurem,  139  Pacific 
Reporter,  830.) 

*  * 

Validity  of  Fire  Limits  Ordinance 

"Fire  protection  in  towns  is  so  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  police  power 
that  it  would  require  a  very  strong  showing 
of  pure  arbitrariness  to  induce  a  court  to 
interfere  with  an  ordinance"  establishing 
"fire  limits."  (Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 
Town  of  Mansfield  vs.  Herndon,  63  South- 
ern Reporter  606.) 

*  * 

Right  to  Control  Traffic 
on  Pleasure  Driveways 

A  city  may  validly  exclude  heavy  traffic 
from  pleasure  driveways,  according  to  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Illinois  Malleable  Iron 
Company  vs.  Commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park,  105  Northeastern  Reporter  336. 

*  * 

Property  Owner's  Right  in  Parkway 

A  property  owner  is  entitled  to  recover 
against  a  telephone  company  for  destruc- 
tion of  shade  trees  located  in  a  parkway  be- 
tween the  sidewalk  and  the  street  abutting 


his  property,  in  the  placing  of  the  com- 
pany's wires  and  poles,  although  the  com- 
pany has  been  granted  permission  by  the 
municipal  authorities  to  locate  its  poles  and 
wires  along  the  parkway.  (Springfield, 
Mo.,  Court  of  Appeals,  Rienhoff  vs.  Spring- 
field Gas  &  Electric  Company,  162  South- 
western Reporter  761.) 

*  * 

Discrimination  Against  Non-Residents 

An  ordinance  prohibiting  unlicensed 
persons  from  taking  orders  for  goods,  or 
from  delivering  goods  on  orders  previously 
taken,  is  invalid  so  far  as  it  purports  to 
prevent  a  non-resident  of  the  state  from 
soliciting  orders,  since  that  amounts  to  an 
interference  with  interstate  commerce. 
(Schenectady  County  Court,  People  vs. 
Ericson,  147  New  York  Supplement  226.) 

*  * 

Contracts  for  Local  Improvements 

A  city  which  has  entered  into  a  valid 
contract  with  a  contractor  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  street  improvement  is  without 
power  to  release  the  contractor  from  any 
of  his  obligations  to  the  prejudice  of  prop- 
erty owners.  (California  District  Court  of 
Appeal,  Mclntyre  vs.  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
139  Pacific  Reporter  240.) 

*  * 

Water  Company's  Responsibility 
to  Inhabitant 

A  water  company  by  contracting  with  a 
city  to  furnish  water  for  the  protection  of 
its  inhabitants  against  fire  becomes  liable 
to  an  owner  whose  property  is  destroyed 
through  the  company's  failure  to  perform 
its  contract.  (Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
Tobin  vs.  Frankfort  Water  Company,  164 
Southwestern  Reporter  956.) 
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THE    ALCANTARA    BRIDGE,    TOLEDO,    SPAIN 
Built  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 

Toledo,  Spain,  and  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  Alcantara  Bridge  at  Toledo  is  fa- 
mous the  world  over.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  bridges  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  a  worthy  approach  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  in  Spain.  The  ac- 
companying illustrations  show  this  bridge  in 
contrast  with  the  new  Cherry  Street  Bridge 
in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Ohio  bridge  was  de- 
signed by  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  architect, 
and  Ralph  Modjeski,  consulting  engineer. 
It  is  now  practically  finished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  towers,  which  obviously  con- 


stitute a  most  important  feature  of  the  de- 
sign. 

The  Cherry  Street  Bridge  is  especially 
interesting  as  an  excellent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  spanning  a  great  river  without 
interfering  with  navigation.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge,  including  approaches, 
is  1,200  feet.  The  central  span  allows  a 
clear  channel  of  200  feet,  and  is  of  the 
rolling  lift  type,  opening  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  large  boats  up  and  down  the  river. 
Working  space  for  the  machinery  for  op- 


Courtesy  of  the  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago. 

ELEVATION   SHOWING  FULL    LENGTH    OF   THE  BRIDGE   AT  TOLEDO,    OHIO, 
[U6] 
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THE    CHERRY    STREET    BRIDGE,    TOLEDO,    OHIO 
From  the  drawing  of  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Architect,  New  York 


erating  the  bascule  and  for  the  men  in  con- 
trol is  provided  in  the  plinths  at  the  base 
of  the  columns.  These  columns,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  surmounted  by  lights  and 
will  become  practically  four  lighthouses, 
visible  from  a  great  distance,  serving  to 
mark  the  channel  of  the  river  at  night  and 
on  foggy  days. 

The  bridge,  with  the  exception  of  the  lift 
span,   is  constructed  entirely  of  concrete. 


The  roadway  is  52  feet  wide,  allowing  am- 
ple space  for  street  cars  and  wagons,  and 
there  is  a  9- foot  sidewalk  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Brunner's  bridge  is  an  important 
communicating  thoroughfare  between  the 
two  parts  of  Toledo  on  different  sides  of 
the  river.  It  should  serve  as  an  example 
for  other  cities,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  a 
bridge  may  be  absolutely  useful  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thing   of  beauty. 
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Ralph  Modjeski,  New   York,  Consulting  Engineer. 
WITH   THE   ROLLING   LIFT   SPAN,    BUT  WITHOUT  THE   TOWERS 
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Public  Improvements  and  Assessments 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 


I  HAVE  never  yet  heard  a  man  boast  of 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  he 
gave  his  wife  to  run  the  house.  It  is 
understood  that  if  there  is  little  money  for 
the  home,  the  furniture  will  be  cheap,  the 
pictures  prints  or  lacking  altogether,  the 
meals  simple  at  least,  and  perhaps  deficient. 
It  is  just  as  difficult  for  a  city  to  buy 
$1,000,000  worth  of  improvements  for 
$500,000  as  it  is  for  a  housewife  to  buy 
$1,000  worth  of  household  comfort  for 
$500.  I  cannot  see  why  any  city  should 
boast  of  a  low  tax  rate  or  a  low  assessment. 

The  revenues  of  many  of  the  cities,  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  Southwest,  are 
not  sufficient  to  run  a  city  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  twentieth  century.  Boards 
of  trade  are  pushing  for  a  low  tax  rate  as 
an  incentive  for  business  to  settle  in  the 
town,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
a  low  tax  rate  will  mean  that  the  city  will 
be  a  cheap  city  to'  live  in.  In  actual  fact, 
the  city  with  low  taxes  will  always  be  a 
second  rate  city  municipally,  but  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  an  economical  city  to  live  in. 
If  the  government  is  efficient  and  honest, 
it  should  be  able  to  furnish  the  common 
requirements  cheaper  by  a  collective  bar- 
gain than  the  individual  can  by  an  indi- 
vidual bargain.  This  has  certainly  proved 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  schools,  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  of  the  parks, 
and  so  forth.  All  of  these  improvements 
have  added  to  the  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  city,  and  they  have  made  the  city 
more  attractive  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  whole  tendency  in  government 
everywhere  is  toward  the  addition  of  muni- 
cipal functions.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
think  that,  in  general,  these  new  functions 
will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city 
as  a  place  of  residence,  and  will  hence  in- 
crease the  value  of  property ;  that  they  will 
furnish  the  common  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life  to  very  many  who  have  heretofore 
gone  without,  and  will  hence  raise  the  level 
of  the  citizenship;  and  where  these  new 
facilities  are  furnished  to  those  who  have 
secured  them  privately  before,  it  will  be  at 
much  less  cost. 

A  city  cannot  afford  to  put  off  to  the 


future  the  improvements  that  are  needed 
now.  This  imposes  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  years  to  come,  as  they  will  have  to  bear 
both  their  own  legitimate  expenses  and  the 
expenses  which  have  been  shirked  by  the 
present.  All  of  the  property  in  the  city 
will  be  less  valuable  because  the  improve- 
ments have  not  been  made.  Prospective 
buyers  will  find  the  city  unattractive,  and 
they  will  also  realize  that  the  property  they 
purchase  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
delayed  improvements. 

The  great  trouble  lies  with  the  assess- 
ment of  the  property.  There  are  many 
wealthy  men  who  always  fight  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  assessment  if.  it  is  brought  up 
to  a  reasonable  rate.  In  many  of  the  Col- 
orado towns  the  assessed  valuation  is  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  value. 
In  many  other  places  it  is  not  more  than  20 
or  25  per  cent.  This  would  make  little  dif- 
ference if  the  property  were  uniformly 
under-assessed  and  the  tax  rates  were  ad- 
justed to  this  under-assessment ;  but  often 
this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  places  in 
Colorado  where  the  tax  rate  is  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  there  still  is  not  money 
enough  to  run  the  government.  The  city 
keeps  down  its  portion  of  state  taxes  by  a 
low  assessment.  It  endeavors  to  raise  the 
money  for  local  purposes  by  having  a  high 
rate.  Our  American  cities  average  about 
$1,000  assessed  valuation  to  each  member 
of  the  population,  and  where  a  city  is  found 
to  be  assessed  for  $400  or  $500  per  person 
it  must  be  suspected  at  once  that  something 
is  wrong.  In  such  cities  the  tax  dodgers 
and  the  boards  of  trade,  with  their  narrow 
ideas  about  prosperity,  are  often  preventing 
the  improvements  that  would  mean  a  larger 
prosperity  to  the  town. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  recently  passed  a 
law  placing  the  assessment  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  state  assessors.  This  seems 
both  the  wise  and  natural  method.  The 
state  is  levying  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  in  any  case,  but  it  often  does 
not  get  its  due  from  certain  sections  on  ac- 
count of  the  under-assessment  of  the  prop- 
erty. Local  assessors  cannot  resist  the 
pressure  of  friends  and  neighbors  to  keep 
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their  assessments  down.  The  very  chance 
of  the  reelection  of  the  assessor  depends 
mainly  on  his  under-assessing  the  property. 
If  any  particular  city  would  put  its  assess- 
ment up  where  it  belongs,  while  the  remain- 
ing cities  of  the  state  keep  theirs  where 
they  are  at  present,  this  would  mean  in 
many  cases  that  this  particular  city  would 
bear  from  two  to  ten  times  its  just  share  of 
the  state  taxes.  As  the  government  of  our 
cities  becomes  more  efficient  and  honest,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  citizens 
will  entrust  larger  and  larger  communal 
enterprises  to  the  city,  and  that  the  taxes 
will  constantly  increase.  It  would  not  mat- 
ter much,  surely,  if  water,  light,  and  even 
street  car  service  were  put  into  the  tax 


rate  and  furnished  without  individual 
charge.  If  the  city  government  were  ef- 
ficient and  honest,  we  should  probably  get 
better  service  at  no  greater  cost  than  at 
present.  At  the  present  time,  however,  a 
change  of  attitude  toward  taxation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  a  different  method  of 
assessment  seem  to  be  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  the  larger  success  of  the  new 
social  movements  in  many  cities. 

[The  Ohio  law  referred  to  was  passed  in  1913. 
It  created  a  State  Tax  Commission  to  which  was  given 
authority  to  appoint  in  each  county  one  or  two  tax 
assessors.  In  the  populous  counties  there  are  two; 
in  the  less  populous  counties,  one.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion includes  the  entire  county,  regardless  of  whether 
the  county  contains  a  home  rule  city  or  not.  Each 
assessor  in  the  county  appoints  from  the  civil  service 
list  the  number  of  deputy  assessors  necessary  to  value 

?roperty.     The  plan   is  reported  to  be  working  satis- 
actorily. — Editor.  ] 


The  Testing  of  Weights  and  Measures 


By  Fred  G.  Barnard 

City  Sealer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  laws  of  different  cities  and  states 
vary  in  their  definitions  of  the  duties 
of  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
but  the  name  of  his  office  indicates  in  a 
general  way  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

The  sealer  should  have  the  proper  au- 
thority to  enter  any  establishment  or  to 
stop  any  person  or  wagon  and  inspect  any 
weights  and  measures  which  are  used  in  the 
sale  or  barter  of  merchandise  of  any  form. 
A  badge  of  office  should  be  worn,  which 
should  be  shown  when  necessary. 

Every  sealer  should  be  prepared  to  prop- 
erly  inspect,  test  and  seal  any  measure, 
bottle,  weight,  weighing  machine,  box,  etc., 
that  may  be  used  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; and  consequently,  the  accuracy  and 
convenience  of  his  standards  and  apparatus 
are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  tour  of  inspection  should  be  made  at 
regular  and  irregular  intervals,  and  meas- 
ures not  readily  tested  on  the  premises 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  sealer  for 
such  testing. 

The  sealer  should  be  ready  to  inspect  and 
test  measures  of  any  kind  upon  request  of  a 
merchant  or  upon  the  complaint  of  a  cus- 
tomer, and  also  for  evidence  in  court. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  and  sealing  of 

*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  convention  of  the  League 
of  Michigan  Municipalities  at  Bay  City,  June  25,  1914. 


weighing  and  measuring  devices,  the  sealer 
should  use  his  best  efforts  to  see  that  these 
devices  are  used  properly  and  that  pack- 
ages, pails,  etc.,  contain  the  required  quan- 
tity. This  is  of  prime  importance,  for  if 
full  weight  or  measure  is  not  given,  the  re- 
sults of  the  inspection  are  entirely  lost.  The 
weight  of  containers,  such  as  butter  dishes, 
bags,  wrappers',  etc.,  should  be  noted,  also 
whether  or  not  they  are  included  in  the 
weight  of  the  commodity  bought  or  sold. 
All  improper  methods  of  weighing  or 
measuring  should  be  prohibited. 

In  order  that  the  sealer  may  be  sure  of 
his  tests,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  set 
of  office  standards,  and  also  a  working  set, 
and  should  compare  at  intervals,  possibly 
monthly,  his  working  standards  with  his 
office  standards.  Periodically  these  stand- 
ards should  be  inspected  by  the  state  sealer, 
for  verification  as  to  their  accurate  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  results  gained,  I  am  go- 
ing to  quote  some  results  found  by  different 
sealers  about  the  country.  On  a  recent  tour 
by  the  inspectors  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  covering  the  different  cities 
about  the  country,  ranging  in  size  from 
New  York  City,  with  nearly  five  millions  of 
inhabitants,  to  Carson  City,  Nev.,  with 
about  2,200,  a  total  number  of  10,034  scales 
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were  tested,  out  of  whicji  4,499  were  found 
incorrect,  an  average  of  44.8  per  cent.  A 
total  number  of  5,656  dry  measures  were 
tested,  out  of  which  2,721  were  incorrect, 
an  average  of  48.11  per  cent.  A  total  num- 
ber of  2,407  liquid  measures  were  tested, 
out  of  which  646  were  incorrect,  an  aver- 
age of  26.84  per  cent. 

This  test  also  showed  that  nearly  45  per 
cent  of  all  scales  tested  were  more  than  3 
per  cent  in  error.  When  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  tradesman  sells  his  wares  is  con- 
sidered, even  3  per  cent  is  an  important 
consideration;  and  when  it  reaches  12  per 
cent,  as  it  did  in  quite  a  number  of  these 
cases,  the  loss  to  the  purchaser  is  a  serious 
one. 

Secretary  Fisher,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  also  stated  in  his  report  that  the 
bureau  had  found  that  on  the  770,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  sold  yearly  in  print  form 
the  average  shortage  was  3J4  per  cent,  or 
25,000,000  pounds.  Assuming  that  the 
average  price  of  butter  throughout  the 
country  is  33  cents  per  pound,  the  annual 
loss  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  $8,250,- 
000. 

The  City  Sealer  of  Indianapolis  reported 
that  in  the  last  five  years  he  had  confiscated 
and  destroyed  4,964  scales  and  about  15,000 
liquid  and  dry  measures,  and  made  63,131 
visits.  This  does  not  include  the  arrests 
and  prosecutions. 

Lieut.  Austin,  City  Sealer  of  Detroit,  in 
one  of  his  reports  showed  that  out  of  4,464 
scales  tested,  987  were  condemned.  Out  of 
5,449  dry  measures  tested,  239  were  con- 
demned, and  out  of  8,597  liquid  measures 
tested,  3,715  were  condemned.  Out  of  628,- 
060  milk  bottles  tested,  23,105  were  con- 
demned. 

Results  in  Battle  Creek 

When  the  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  was  created  in  Battle  Creek  a 
year  ago,  we  were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  liquid  measures  were  being  used 
for  the  dry  measures  in  nearly  every  store. 
There  is  one-sixth  difference  between  the 
two  measures,  the  dry  measure  being  the 
larger.  We  found  that  all  vegetables  were 
being  sold  by  measure  with  the  bottomless 
measure,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  frauds 
used.  It  is  impossible  to  get  over  twelve 
pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  bottomless  peck 
measure,  when  there  should  be  fifteen 
pounds. 

We  also  found  that  some  of  the  counter 


scales  had  been  used  for  years  and  never 
tested,  and  were  considerably  out  of  ad- 
justment. On  top  of  all  this  we  had  the 
prejudice  of  practically  every  dealer  in  the 
city,  as  they  were  not  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  a  weights  and  measure  depart- 
ment, and  thought  that  the  only  object  it 
had  was  to  cause  trouble  for  them. 

After  one  year's  work  this  department 
has  done  away  with  the  using  of  liquid 
measures  for  dry,  and  has  also  done  away 
with  the  bottomless  measure.  The  scales 
have  been  overhauled,  tested  and  sealed, 
and  this  city  has  to-day  a  very  high  stand- 
ing at  the  state  department  for  having  accu- 
rate weighing  scales. 

The  dealers  have  also  discovered  that,  if 
they  are  doing  business  on  the  square,  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Department  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  for 
them,  for  it  drives  the  short  weight  dealer 
out  of  business,  and  does  away  with  the 
"mean  competition"  which  is-  so  hard  to 
combat. 

The  experience  of  Battle  Creek  with 
strawberries  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
many  savings  derived  by  eliminating  the 
use  of  the  liquid  measure  for  the  dry.  In 
the  past  the  liquid  quart  strawberry  box 
was  used  for  the  dry  quart.  This  last  sea- 
son there  were  130,000  full  quarts  of  straw- 
berries shipped  into  this  city  and  sold  for 
the  average  price  of  12  cents  per  quart, 
which  amounts  to  $15,600.  A  year  ago  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  berries 
was  shipped  in  at  practically  the  same 
price,  only  the  measure  was  one-sixth 
smaller  than  the  dry  quart.  One-sixth  of 
$15,600  equals  $2,600,  which  represents  the 
amount  saved  on  strawberries  alone  by  de- 
manding the  full  quart. 

Another  saving  which  might  be  men- 
tioned was  caused  by  our  campaign  against 
short  weight  flour.  Investigation  showed 
that  on  24^ -pound  sacks  the  average  short- 
age was  8  ounces.  To  the  family  of  five 
using  ten  barrels  yearly,  this  would  mean  a 
loss  of  40  pounds,  or  $1.07,  at  the  average 
price  of  $5.25  per  barrel,  wholesale. 

When  we  consider  that  the  number  of 
crooked  scales  and  measures  thus  far  con- 
fiscated throughout  the  United  States  is  but 
a  fractional  part  of  the  number  still  in  use, 
we  must  realize  the  enormous  work  that 
faces  us  in  our  country  to-day  in  order  to 
protect  the  two  classes  of  the  American 
people  upon  whom  this  burden  falls — to  wit, 
the  consumer  and  the  honest  merchant. 
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The  Railroads  as  a  Contributory  Cause  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  Hon.  George  E.  Judge 

Judge  01  the  Children's  Court,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SIXTEEN  lines  of  steam  railway  enter 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  completely  encir- 
cling it.  There  are  725  miles  of  rail- 
way trackage  within  the  city  limits.  In 
some  of  the  railroad  yards  we  find  eighteen 
to  twenty  tracks,  and  standing  upon  these 
tracks  miles  and  miles  of  cars  loaded  with 
every  conceivable  article  of  merchandise. 
To  protect  this  property  a  few  railway 
police  are  employed.  These  men  work  long 
hours  and  receive  small  pay.  Our  news- 
papers frequently  inform  us  that  some  of 


of    winter?       The    answer    is    obvious. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  boys  appearing  in 
our  Children's  Court  in  19 13  were  charged 
with  offenses  against  railroad  property. 
The  cost  to  the  state  of  New  York  and 
county  of  Erie  to  care  for  boys  convicted 
for  crimes  against  railroad  property  and 
sentenced  to  institutions  from  Buffalo  was 
$11,000.  Offenses  of  this  character  will  in- 
crease year  by  year  until  the  railroad  prop- 
erty is  properly  protected,  and  this  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  will  continue 


A  DANGEROUS  BACK- YARD  PLAYGROUND 


these  railroad  police  are  themselves  ar- 
rested and  convicted  of  burglarizing  cars. 
One  hundred  thousand  Polish  people  live 
in  Buffalo,  and  the  railroads  all  enter  the 
city  where  these  people  live.  These  Polish 
people  have  large  families.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  ten  and  twelve  children 
who,  with  the  father  and  mother,  make 
twelve  and  fourteen  people  in  the  family. 
The  father  is  generally  a  laborer,  earning 
not  more  than  $2  per  day.  Can  you  im- 
agine what  this  family  would  do  to  a  car 
loaded  with  shoes  standing  on  a  track  just 
outside   of   their   back  yard   in   the   dead 


to  be  responsible  for  making  criminals. 
Leaving  out  the  cost  in  money  to  our  state, 
the  saving  of  these  valuable  lives  by  remov- 
ing the  temptations  which  cause  boys  as 
well  as  adults  to  become  criminals,  is  worth 
more  than  can  be  computed  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  our  railroad 
yards  to  see  dozens  of  women  and  children, 
sometimes  on  moving  trains,  throwing  off 
coal,  or  walking  alongside  of  the  tracks 
gathering  up  coal  which  has  fallen  or  has 
been  thrown  from  the  cars.  These  women 
are  often  .arrested  and  brought  into  court  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  upon  inquiry 
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the  judge  finds  they  have  families  of  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  them  for  care.  What 
is  the  court  to  do?  Sentence  these  women 
to  the  penitentiary  and  thus  work  hardship 
upon  innocent 
children?  I 
would  rather  say 
remove  the  con- 
ditions which 
cause  these  peo- 
ple to  become 
criminals  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 
It  will  be  said 
that  if  the  courts 
would  deal  se- 
verely with  these 
people,  it  would 
deter  others 
from  committing 
like  offenses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact, 
our  courts  are  al- 


to steal ;  the  doors  of  the  cars  are  protected 
by  a  strip  of  tin  about  one  inch  in  width 
which  can  be  broken  by  an  eight-year-old 
boy.    It  matters  not  what  the  car  contains, 


WHAT    IS     THERE 


most  daily  sending  men  to  prison  for  bur- 
glarizing cars,  but  these  crimes  increase  in 
number  rather  than  diminish  each  year, 
proving  conclusively  that  we  have  not 
found  the  remedy. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  father  of 
the  large  family  to  furnish  his  boy  with  the 
money  to  purchase  the  things  that  the 
natural  boy  craves.  The  railroad  yards,  be- 
ing so  easy  to  enter,  offer  the  temptation 


UNPROTECTED    RAILROAD    PROPERTY    HELPS    TO    MAKE    CRIMINALS 


TO     PREVENT     CAR    BURGLARY    HERE? 

if  the  boy  can  carry  it  he  will  take  it,  and 
will  sometimes  sell  the  most  valuable  of 
merchandise  for  a  small  sum  in  order  to 
get  spending  money.  The  collector  of  junk 
generally  furnishes  the  boy  with  a  market. 
The  railroad  police  do  not  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  these  junkmen  as  they  should, 
apparently  being  quite  satisfied  that  they 
have  accomplished  something  when  they 
have    apprehended    two    or    three    small 

boys  who  have 
burglarized  the 
cars. 

I  f  the  railroads 
would  wall  in 
their  yards  and 
station  watchmen 
at  the  necessary 
openings,  the 
greatest  contrib- 
uting factor  to 
juvenile  delin- 
quency would  be 
removed  and  the 
number  of  crimi- 
nals in  all  of  the 
railroad  centers 
of  this  country 
greatly  lessened. 
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Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  ust 
department,  from  municipal  officials,  city  or  county  et 


use  in  this 

_.r _r  „  _  _  engineers, 

road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  hiving  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pave- 
ments. 


Paving  with  Small  Granite  Blocks  in  Hamburg 

By  Henry  H.  Morgan 

United  States  Consul  General,  Hamburg,  Germany 


THE  so-called  Kleinpflaster  system  for 
armoring  roads  has  come  into  exten- 
sive use  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  roads  laid  with 
small  granite  blocks  under  this  system  have 
many  advantages  over  highways  armored 
with  macadam  or  concrete.  It  is  far  cleaner 
than  other  armors,  and  roads  laid  therewith 
are  particularly  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and 
during  wet  and  damp  weather  the  danger  to 


horses  from  slipping  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum on  account  of  the  joints  being  so  close 
together.  The  finished  surface  is  smooth 
and  well  adapted  for  both  light  and  heavy 
traffic.  As  a  rule  the  road,  once  laid,  re- 
quires no  maintenance. 

The  granite  blocks  used  are  cut  by  ma- 
chines in  the  required  shape  and  are  cov- 
ered by  patents  held  by  the  Bornholm  Gran- 
ite Co.  The  cost  of  armoring  roads  with 
the   Kleinpflaster  system  in  Germany,  in- 
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eluding  all  necessary  work,  amounts  to 
$1.58  per  square  meter  (1.196  square  yards), 
and  the  life  of  the  road  is  about  twenty 
years  where  traffic  is  heavy  and  thirty  years 
where  traffic  is  light. 

In  a  small  pamphlet  written  by  Ferdinand 
Weiller  upon  the  Kleinpflaster  system,  the 
following  description  of  the  method  of  lay- 
ing the  road  is  given: 

First,  the  old  macadam  is  carefully  leveled 
and  rolled.  In  the  absence  of  an  old  macadam, 
one  may  lay  a  foundation  of  concrete  4  to  6 
inches  in  depth.  The  small  stones  of  approxi- 
mately cubical  shape  are  placed  in  position  on 
a  bed  of  sand,  and  pressed  tight  against  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rough  mosaic. 
*  *  *  The  subsoil  contributes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  the  solidity  of  the  pavement,  which, 
laid  in  a  solid  foundation,  will  last  accordingly. 
The  old  road  should  be  carefully  leveled  and 
rolled  or  rammed  so  as  to  form  a  solid  and 
watertight  surface  with  very  little  camber.  A 
perfect  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  of  great 
importance,  as  every  unevennness  of  the  same 


will  be  visible  in  the  plaster  and  should,  con- 
sequently, be  removed,  the  surface  being  given 
a  camber  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  width  of  the 
road,  or  even  less  in  flat  and  broad  streets  in 
towns,  and  then  finally  rolled  by  a  steam 
roller. 

Sand  is  spread  over  the  finished  founda- 
tion to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch  to 
bring  up  the  shallow  stones  to  the  level  of 
those  of  full  depth.  Only  coarse-grained 
sand,  without  any  earthy  substance,  or  fine 
gravel  is  fit  for  this  purpose.  The  small 
stones  should  be  of  approximately  cubical 
shape,  not  too  wedge-shaped,  2j4  to  3J4 
inches  or  3  to  4  inches  in  depth,  the  heads 
measuring  6  to  12  square  inches.  The  size 
of  the  cubes  depends  on  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  and  on  the  amount  of  traffic. 


Editor's  Note. — The  foregoing  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  June 
8,  1914.  The  photographs  are  reproduced  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 


Gutter   Construction   for  Streets  and  Roads" 


By  T.  Hugh  Boorman,  C.  E. 

Highway  Engineer 


HIGHWAY  engineers  and  road  special- 
ists have  always  agreed  that  the  pre- 
requisite for  a  good  pavement  is 
proper  drainage  and  a  substantial  founda- 
tion for  the  wearing  surface,  and  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  we  must  have  a 
waterproof  surfacing  even  for  country 
roads. 

On  a  building's  roof,  we  must  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  gutter  and  afford 
the  best  method  possible  for  the  carrying 
off  of  the  rain  water  to  the  outlets  as  ef- 
ficiently and  speedily  as  possible.  Given 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  roof  our  roads  with 
waterproofing  material,  does  it  not  follow 
that  we  should  apply  similar  precautions 
for  road  roofs? 

In  the  June  10,  1914,  issue  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  is  given  the  construc- 
tion of  concrete  curb  and  gutter  as  adopted 
in  Washington  by  the  District  Commission- 
ers, under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Mark 
Brooke*  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.: 


•  From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Engineers,  Architects  and  Constructors,  July  4,  J9H, 
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STANDARD    TYPE   OF  COMBINED    CURB    AND 
GUTTER 

"Concrete  Curb  and  Gutter.— In  Fig.  1  is 
shown  the  standard  type  of  combined  curb 
and  gutter  in  general  use.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  curb  is  unusually  thick  and  the 
base  therefor  is  quite  broad.  The  method 
employed  in  laying  is  as  follows: 

"A  trench  is  excavated  and  trimmed  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  14  inches  and  a  bed  of 
bank  gravel,  free  from  excess  clay  or  loam, 
spread  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  and  rammed. 
In  making  the  curb,  forms  are  placed  and 
the  mortar  face  formed  by  plastering  on  the 
inside  before  the  curb  concrete  is  laid. 
Curb    and    gutter    is    divided    in    10-foot 
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lengths,  a  clean  cut  joint  being  made  either 
by  use  of  a  thin  metal  plate  or  with  heavy 
paper.  The  face  forms  on  the  curb  are  re- 
moved within  24  hours  and  the  surface 
troweled  to  a  neat  finish. 

"The  specifications  call  for  a  high  quality 
of  sand  and  no  stone  over  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  mortar  surface  on  gutters  is 
placed  immediately  after  laying  concrete 
and  thoroughly  manipulated  by  troweling 
and  beating  with  wooden  battens  so  as  to 
break  any  air  cells  and  make  the  surfacing 
solid.  Joints  are  filled  with  sand.  A  coat- 
ing of  dry  cement  and  fine  sand,  1 : 1  mix, 
containing  thoroughly  incorporated  color- 
ing matter,  is  floated  on  the  surface.  A 
jointing  tool  is  used,  cutting  to  a  depth  of 
y2  inch,  and  the  exposed  surface  covered 
with  sand  for  protection. 

Granite  Curb  £'~'8       1  \  _ 
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GRANITE  CURB   AND    VITRIFIED   BRICK 
GUTTER 

"Granite  Curb  and  Brick  Gutters. — The 
granite  curb  and  vitrified  block  gutter  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Granite  curb  is  set  in  the 
following  manner: 

"A  trench  is  excavated  18  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  below  the  top  of  the  curb  when 
set.  One  edge  of  this  trench  is  4  inches 
beyond  the  finished  curb  line  toward  the 
center  of  the  street.  Five  inches  of  1 :  4 :  10 
pebble  concrete  is  placed  in  this  trench  and 
the  curb  set  immediately,  heavy  mauls  be- 
ing used  to  bed  it  firmly.  As  soon  as  the 
curb  is  laid  the  trench  on  the  sidewalk  side 
is  filled  to  within  5  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
curb  with  concrete  tamped  in  place.  Ex- 
cess concrete  in  front  of  the  curb  which  will 
interfere  with  laying  vitrified  block  gutters 
is  removed  and  earth  filled  in  behind  the 
curb  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
concrete.  No  provision  is  made  for  longi- 
tudinal joints  between  the  curb  and  the 
street  surface  base. 

"In  laying  the  gutter  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  concrete  base  has  been  laid,  a  dry 
mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is  spread  to  a 
thickness  of  not  less  than  l/2  inch  as  a  bed 
for  the  paving  blocks.  The  blocks  are  laid 
on  edge  joints,  being  broken  so  that  each 


block  has  at  least  a  4-inch  lap  in  every 
course.  A  plank  is  laid  over  several  courses 
and  a  rammer  used  until  the  blocks  reach  a 
firm  bed  and  present  a  uniform  surface. 
After  ramming,  the  gutter  is  grouted  with  a 
thin,  easy  flowing  grout  of  neat  cement." 

On  examination  of  the  concrete  gutter  on 
the  Chevy  Chase  experimental  road  sec- 
tions in  Washington  and  Maryland  last 
month,  I  found  several  cracks,  and  venture 
the  opinion  that  a  prepared  asphalt  joint 
applied  across  the  work  every  25  feet  would 
obviate  this  trouble  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. The  work  referred  to,  however,  is 
in  connection  with  broad  avenues  and 
streets  having  no  business  traffic ;  and  what 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  in  our 
city  streets  particularly  our  construction  of 
gutters  is  generally  poor,  from  the  fact 
that  stone  blocks  are  used  transversely,  in- 
stead of  longitudinally. 

In  England  the  gutters  are  laid  longitudi- 
nally generally  in  the  case  of  stone  or  wood 
blocks,  with  the  inner  two  lines  depressed 
about  half  an  inch,  so  forming  a  natural 
curved  gutter. 

I  have  seen  asphalt  blocks  on  roads  at 
Irvington,  N.  Y.,  so  laid,  and  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  North  Philadelphia  Depot 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  brick  has 
been  set  in  this  way;  on  one  side  of  the 
depot  twelve  courses  of  brick  and  on  the 
other  eight  courses. 

I  contend  that  in  all  cases  where  other 
than  a  monolithic  sheet  pavement  is  used, 
the  gutter  should  be  paved  with  blocks, 
longitudinally  laid,  and  with  a  natural 
curve.  While  realizing  that  innumerable 
varying  surfaces,  requiring  different  con- 
struction of  gutters,  call  for  exceptional 
work,  I  am  submitting  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  consideration: 

When  practicable,  all  avenues  and  broad 
thoroughfares,  other  than  in  business  sec- 
tions, should  have  a  Portland  cement  con- 
crete curb  and  gutter,  preferably  strength- 
ened and  made  more  thoroughly  waterproof 
by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  improved 
dry  or  liquid  compounds.  For  country  and 
suburban  roads,  where  cobblestones  are  ob- 
tainable, they  should  be  laid  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  width,  and  after  being  placed 
should  have  poured  in  the  interstices  hot 
pure  asphalt.  Asphalt  should  be  used 
which  is  of  the  best  grade,  free  from  coal 
tar  or  any  of  its  products,  and  which  will 
not  volatilize  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
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cent  under  a  temperature  of  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  ten  hours.  The  asphalt 
should  not  flow  under  212  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  should  not  brittle  at  15  degrees  be- 
low freezing,  Fahrenheit,  when  spread  thin 


on  glass.  In  all  cases  of  brick,  stone,  or 
wood  blocks  laid  longitudinally  along  the 
line  of  curb  and  with  joints  broken,  said 
joints  should  invariably  be  filled  with  as- 
phalt cement  of  quality  above  described. 


Pittsburgh's  New  Methods  of  Establishing  Street 
Grades  in  Real  Estate  Subdivisions 

By  W.  E.  Gelston 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  in  Charge  of  Division  of  Surveys,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IT  has  been  the  custom  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, from  time  immemorial,  to  per- 
mit persons  laying  out  plans  of  lots  to 
dedicate  to  public  use  the  streets,  lanes, 
alleys,  etc.,  within  the  plan,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  grades.  Coun- 
cil would  then  pass  an  ordinance  accepting 
the  plan  and  the  dedications,  and  this  also 
applied  to  the  dedication  to  public  use  of 
individual  streets,  etc.  When  these  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  etc.,  were  improved,  the  mat- 
ter of  adjusting  damage  by  grade  was  (un- 
der the  laws  of  this  commonwealth)  re- 
ferred to  a  Board  of  View,  consisting  of 
three  men  appointed  by  Court,  who,  after 
hearing  testimony,  adjudicated  the  matter. 
A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  damage  thus  assessed  against  the  city 
would  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  year. 

Mr.  U.  N.  Arthur,  my  principal  assistant, 
and  myself,  in  making  a  study  of  this  con- 
dition, came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  city  the 
money  already  paid  out  for  this  damage  by 
grade,  a  saving  in  the  future  could  be  made 
by  compelling  all  persons  dedicating  streets 
to  sign  waivers  of  damages  by  grade.  Af- 
ter consulting  the  city's  legal  advisors  and 
being  informed  by  them  that  our  ideas  were 
perfectly  legal,  we  devised  certain  forms  to 
be  signed  by  persons  laying  out  plans  of 
lots  and  dedicating  to  public  use  the  streets, 
lanes  and  alleys,  etc.,  shown  thereon,  and 
also  other  forms  for  the  dedication  of  indi- 
vidual streets. 

For  the  dedication  of  individual  streets 
the  parties  owning  the  property  to  be  dedi- 
cated give  to  the  city  a  Deed  of  Dedication 
in  which  they  waive  and  save  harmless  tfce* 
city  from  any  claim  for  damage  by  reason 
of  the  physical  change  made  in  the  street 


by  improving  it  to  the  grade  as  set  forth 
in  the  deed.  This  is  also  binding  upon  their 
heirs,  assigns,  successors,  etc.  After  this 
deed  is  executed,  Council  passes  an  ordi- 
nance accepting  the  dedication  and  waiver 
of  damage  by  grade,  and  the  deed  is  then 
recorded  in  the  County  Recorder's  office. 

For  plans  of  lots  the  proceeding  is  as 
follows : 

The  parties  laying  out  a  plan  of  lots  first 
submit  it  to  the  City  Planning  Commission ; 
they  in  turn  send  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering; we  then  check  the  plan  upon  the 
ground  and  run  levels  over  the  various 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  etc.,  shown  thereon, 
and  fix  their  grades.  An  ordinance  is  then 
passed  establishing  the  grades  of  the  streets 
shown  in.  a  proposed  plan  of  lots  laid  out  by 

in 

Ward.  After  the  grades  have  thus  been 
established,  the  party  or  parties  laying  out 
the  plan. sign  and  execute  the  following  ac- 
ceptance' and  dedication  placed  upon  the 
plan  itself: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 

,  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  County 

of  Allegheny,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  adopt  this  plan  as  my  plan  of  lots  for 

my  property  situate  in  the  ; Ward, 

City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
divers  advantages  accruing  to  me,  do  hereby 
dedicate,  forever,  for  public  use  for  highway 
purposes,  to  the  grades  as  designated  and 
shown  thereon  by  said  City's  Ordinance  No. 

,  approved  ,  of  record 

in  Ordinance  Book,  Vol.  ,  Page  ,  all 

the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys  and  other 
public  highways  shown  on  said  plan  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been 
opened  .through  proper  legal  proceedings;  and 
in  consideration  of  the  approval  of  said  plan, 
and  tbo,.  acceptance  of  said  public  highways  by 
said  City  as  streets  opened  to  said  grades,  I 
hereby  covenant  and  agree,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents  release  and   forever  discharge  the  said 
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City  from  any  liability  for  damages  arising 
from  the  appropriation  of  said  ground  for 
public  highways  and  the  physical  grading 
thereof  to  said  grades. 

'This  dedication  shall  be  binding  upon  me, 
my  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  as- 
signs and  purchasers  of  lots  therein. 

"In  witness  whereof,   I   have  hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  seal  this day  of , 

191——. 

"Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  pres- 
ence of 


Witness. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  above  fol- 
lows. 


After  the  plan  is  properly  acknowledged, 
it  is  returned  to  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, of  which  I  am  a  member,  with  a  re- 
port that  it  is  correct  in  all  particulars. 
After  the  Commission  approves  the  plan,  I 
prepare  an  ordinance  accepting  the  plan 
and  the  dedications  of  the  various  streets 
shown  thereon  and  submit  it  to  Council  for 
approval.  When  the  ordinance  is  approved, 
one  copy  of  the  plan  is  given  to  party  lay- 
ing it  out  and  one  copy  is  retained  by  the 
Bureau. 


Akron's  Memorial  Fountain 


An  interesting  event  in  connection  with 
the  playground  work  in  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
the  dedication  on  June  27  in  Perkins  Park, 
of  a  memorial  fountain  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  first  and  most  enthusiastic 
playground  supporters  in  that  city.  The 
fountain  is  fed  by  a  natural  spring  and  is 
located  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  park 
adjacent  to  the  playgrounds. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads : 


ERECTED   BY  THE  CHILDREN    OF   AKRON 
AS   A   TRIBUTE   TO 

MARGARET  C.  BARNHART 

IN    GRATEFUL   RECOGNITION    OF   HER 

SERVICES  IN   ESTABLISHING 

PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion also  presented  a  large  flag  to  the  play- 
grounds on  that  day. 


MARGARET     C.     BARNHART     MEMORIAL     FOUNTAIN,     AKRON,     OHIO 
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RUINS   OF  THE  FACTORY   WHERE   THE   SALEM   FIRE   STARTED 


The  Salem  Fire — A  Warning  and  a  Lesson 

By  John  E.  Lathrop 


WHILE  handling  gun-cotton,  some 
one  lighted  a  cigarette  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Korn  Leather 
Company's  artificial  leather  factory  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  25.  Three  hours  later, 
250  acres  of  closely  built  territory  had 
been  burned  over,  swept  bare  of  all 
structures;  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  10,- 
000  persons  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, almost  as  many  had  been  made 
homeless,  and  industry  in  that  busy  manu- 
facturing town  of  45,000  population  was 
paralyzed. 

The  Korn  factory  stood  at  57  Boston 
Street,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  city  at 
the  base  of  the  historic  "Gallows  Hill," 
where  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  were 
hanged  in  colonial  times.  The  flames,  lick- 
ing up  the  combustible  structure  occupied  by 
the  Korn  company,  swept  onward,  fanned 
by  a  strong  northwest  wind.  The  conflagra- 
tion gained  power  as  it  roared  through  the 
city,  generating  the  terrible  degrees  of  heat 
which  characterize  great  urban  fires,  and 


ended  only  when,  at  the  water  front  on  the 
eastern  side,  it  had  devoured  everything 
above  the  earth,  to  the  famous  old  Elias 
Haskett  Derby  dock.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  nation  there  laid  and  thence  sailed  the 
ships  which  first  conquered  the  Oriental 
trade  for  the  United  States. 

As  usual,  instantly  arose  a  great  outcry 
by  citizens  of  Salem  and  of  other  towns: 
"Why  were  not  certain  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  such  an  awful  catastrophe?" 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Salem 
conflagration,  however,  in  answer  to  that 
frenzied  query,  is  a  lesson  which  practically 
every  manufacturing  town  or  city  may  at 
any  time  learn  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  the  other  states  which  pro- 
duce most  of  the  goods  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  lesson  of  the  evil  results  of  a  policy  of 
procrastination,  false  economy,  selfishness 
by  some  and  negligence  by  all,  which, 
taught  by  Salem  this  time,  has  been  taught 
by  every  city  which  has  burned,  and  will 
be  taught  by  every  city  which  is  to  burn 
in  the  future. 

All  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Salem 
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before  the  fire  exist  in  almost  every  city 
of  similar  relationship  to  the  country's  in- 
dustries. These  conditions,  now  admitted 
to  have  existed,  will  be  largely  corrected  if 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  for  city  planning 
remain  in  even  a  modicum  of  their  present 
potency. 

Besides  the  awful  lesson,  there  is  in  the 
story  of  the  Salem  conflagration  and  the 
events  which  immediately  followed,  some 
comfort  to  humanity  for  the  terrible  losses 
entailed  there.  First,  a  relief  fund  of  half 
a  million  flowed  in  during  the  eighteen  days 
ensuing;  the  work  of  caring  for  the  home- 
less was  taken  up  vigorously ;  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  cre- 
ating a  Rebuilding  Commission  invested 
with  complete  authority  over  the  destroyed 
district,  and  with  power  to  requisition  the 
City  Council  for  all  funds  needed,  in  the 
Commission's  judgment,  to  remake  the 
stricken  portion  of  the  municipality. 

Governor  David  I.  Walsh  promptly 
named  the  Commission,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  beginning  of  actual  work  were  not 
delayed. 

In  the  'Pathway  of  the  Flames 

The  Korn  factory  had  no  sprinkler  sys- 
tem; adjoining  were  wooden  dwellings;  the 
streets  were  narrow;  the  water  pressure 
was  low ;  practically  every  house  and  manu- 
facturing structure  was  of  highly  inflam- 
mable construction;  most  of  the  roofs  of 
dwellings,  and  some  factory  roofs,  were  of 
shingles ;  many  elevator-wells  were  not  en- 
closed; and  with  the  intense  heat  thus  gen- 
erated— estimated  in  such  conflagrations  to 
approximate  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit — al- 
most every  work  of  man  that  stood  in  the 
pathway  of  the  flames  was  crumpled  up  as 
though  it  had  been  made  of  paper. 

The  exceptions  in  this  instance  power- 
fully enforce  the  lesson.  The  part- wooden 
factory  building  of  the  Wilkinson  Counter 
Company,  on  Margin  street,  on  the  edge  of 
the  holocaust,  with  the  northwest  wind 
sweeping  the  hottest  flames  directly  toward 
it,  remained  standing,  only  the  roof  burned 
off,  and  the  contents  of  the  floors  below 
the  top  one  not  destroyed.  This  building 
had  an  efficient  sprinkler  system. 

Down  in  the  "Point  District,"  the  site  of 
the  factories  and  homes  of  workmen  of  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills,  had  been  erected 
a  warehouse  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
windows  of  wire-screen  glass,  fitted  with 


iron  shutters  to  close  automatically  by  150- 
degree  thermostats.  Inside,  ten  feet  from 
the  walls,  was  a  second  line  of  thermostats, 
connected  with  the  sprinkler  system.  Back 
of  the  Naumkeag  mills  roared  the  whole 
force  of  the  conflagration.  The  wind  blew 
powerfully  toward  the  mills;  overhead, 
high  in  air,  were  heard  those  explosions 
common  to  such  holocausts,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  no  work  of  man's  hand  could 
withstand  the  rush  of  that  consuming  heat. 
Nevertheless,  the  wire-screen  glass  and 
automatic  iron  shutters  protected  the  rein- 
forced concrete  structure.  The  warehouse 
stands  to-day,  eloquent  proof  of  the  value 
of  modern  construction  and  equipment,  and 
pleader  for  Salem's  rebuilding  on  the  same 
principle. 

Another  structure  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion was  the  electric  lighting  station,  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  a  brick  building  can  be 
made.  It  was  in  operation  immediately 
after  the  flames  which  had  raged  around  it 
had  subsided. 

It  was,  however,  only  by  good  fortune  the 
historic  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  made 
famous  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  not 
destroyed,  and  many  other  treasured  edi- 
fices were  not  swept  away 

Shingle  Roofs  and  Narrow  Streets 

The  lesson  of  the  Salem  disaster  divides 
into  two  parts — the  need  for  precautions 
against  the  starting  of  fires,  and  the  need 
for  means  to  prevent  fires  spreading  into 
conflagrations. 

A  study  of  the  Naumkeag  warehouse 
shows  how  wire-screen  glass  withstood 
the  heat.  Although  in  places  actually 
melted  and  twisted,  it  did  not  fall  in  or 
seriously  expose  the  interior  to  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  the  outside  air.  Wherever 
the  wire  glass  was  used,  in  whatever  char- 
acter of  building,  it  proved  its  worth  in  re- 
sisting the  heat  and  saving  property.  The 
sprinkler  systems  were  invaluable.  In  in- 
stance after  instance  contents  of  buildings 
were  saved,  even  although  the  outside  was 
scorched  and  in  cases  partly  destroyed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  presence  of 
shingle  roofs  in  the  center  of  a  city  was 
an  instant  menace.  This  was  so  obvious 
that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  fol- 
lowing the  disaster,  the  Common  Council 
adopted  an  ordinance,  without  objection 
from  any  quarter,  prohibiting  any  but  slate 
or  metal  roofs  in  future  construction. 
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RUINS   OF    NAUMKEAG    MILLS,    SALEM 


To  move  traffic  in  narrow,  congested 
streets  is  difficult  enough.  But  to  fight 
spreading  fire  in  such  streets  is  both  in- 
convenient and  dangerous,  as  well  as  vir- 
tually futile.  Some  of  the  roadways  were 
not  more  than  20  feet  wide,  and  many  were 
less  than  40.  This  only  partially  accounts 
for  the  spread  of  the  fire;  for  certainly  it 
was  not  proximity  which  caused  the  flames 
to  jump  several  hundred  feet  across  the 
Boston  &  Maine  tracks  into  East  Salem. 
However,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  al- 
most axiomatic  that  too  narrow  streets  in- 
vite conflagrations,  and  that  Salem's  de- 
struction is  in  part  due  to  its  lack  of  thor- 
oughfares of  sufficient  width. 

Inadequate  Water  Pressure 

The  normal  pressure  of  the  water  system 
was  40  pounds;  during  the  conflagration  it 
fell  at  times  to  13  pounds.  Men  told  me 
they  were  compelled  to  stand  and  see  their 
dwellings  burned,  the  water  dribbling  from 
the  nozzles  and  failing  to  reach  the  second 
stories  of  the  buildings,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  normal  pressure  would  have  en- 
abled the  salvage  of  their  homes.  On  the 
fringe  of  the  fire  center,  these  conditions 
permitted  further  spread.    Had  the  pressure 


been  maintained,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
a  third  of  the  destruction  would  have  been 
prevented,  or  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000. 
A  high  pressure  system  could  have  been  in- 
stalled, and  an  auxiliary  fire  system  con- 
structed, for  much  less  than  the  smaller  of 
the  two  sums. 

Nearby  lies  a  140-square-mile  watershed, 
available  for  Salem's  improved  protection, 
and  along  Salem's  bulkheads  flow  the  ocean 
waters,  convenient  supply  for  an  auxiliary 
fire-fighting  system  similar  to  that  one 
which  San  Francisco  installed,  following  its 
1906  conflagration. 

In  Salem,  as  in  all  fire-swept  cities,  the 
lesson  was  impressed  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  one  system,  but  that  some  sort  of 
auxiliary  supply  is  needed,  to  be  called  into 
use  if  the  ordinary  system  be  crippled.  For 
Salem,,  one  proposal  is  to  erect  and  equip 
an  electric  pump  on  the  harbor  front,  to  be 
started  into  operation  at  any  moment  by  in- 
structions over  the  telephone  or  otherwise, 
so  tha.t,  if  the  regular  supply  be  cut  off  by 
the  bursting  of  principal  mains,  and  pres- 
sure lowered  to  a  point  rendering  it  use- 
less, the  auxiliary  system  may  be  cut  in  and 
the   fire-fighting  continue  unimpeded. 

It  is  proposed,  too,  to  connect  this  auxil- 
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iary  pumping  station  with  an  independent 
system  of  mains,  which,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  almost  indispensable, 
and  the  future  method  for  all  cities. 

The  Need  for  Building  Codes  and  City 
Planning 

In  the  Korn  factory,  an  open  elevator 
well,  admittedly  menacing  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, daily  invited  disaster.  When  tha^  ex- 
plosion took  place' in  the  laboratory  of  that- 
concern,  it  shot  through  an  opening  of  ttie 
wooden  door,  formed  by  the-atisejice  of  two 
boards,  into  a  shed  filled  with  sheepskins 
and  in  which  stood  three  barrels  containing 
gun-cotton  in  small  quantities. 

Flames  climbed  the  open  elevator  well, 
carrying  the  fire  to  the  third  story,  where 
there  was  more  inflammable  material  and  a 
floor  saturated  with  quick-burning  sub- 
stances.  V  * 

j  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  much  of  the 
causation'  of  the  Salem  conflagration  was 
not  essentially  germane  to  city  planning — 
for  it  is  from  lax  operation  of  factories 
and  entrusting  to  low-paid,  unskilled  labor 
the  handling  of  an  explosive  of  terrific 
power  and  constant  menace,  that  such  fires 
often  start. 


But  it  is  obvious,  from  a  study  on  the 
ground,  that,  had  there  been  modern  con- 
struction, modern  requirements  of  all  kinds 
that  appertain  to  city  planning,  the  Korn 
fire  probably  would  not  have  leaped  on- 
ward to  such  dire  results. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  attempt  to 
check  the  fire  by  dynamiting  buildings  was 
futile. .  This  was  true  also  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Baltimore  conflagrations.  One 
reason  is  that  'there  was  none  at  hand  who 
understood  how.  to  use  dynamite.  From 
the  Sa4em  disaster,  the  suggestion  came  that 
all  fire  chiefs  deputize  a  squad  of  men  to 
learn  the  use  of  explosives,  so  that,  when 
needed,  they  can  blow  up  buildings  effec- 
tively. 

A  three-story  frame  dwelling  house  stood 
a  few  feet  from  the  Korn  factory.  Other 
dwellings  were  contiguous.  These  were  as 
tinder.  In  fact,  Salem's  industrial  and  resi- 
dential districts  were  intermixed  in  a  sort 
of  jumble,  familiar,  indeed,  in  all  manufac- 
turing towns;  so  that  the  portions  burned 
were  checker-boarded,  the  general  area  of 
highly  inflammable  structures  being  only 
occasionally  dotted  with  fireproof  buildings. 
Of  course,  in  most  instances,  the  companies 
which  had  resorted  to  fireproof  construe- 
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tion  lost  their  property,  because  so  many  of 
their  neighbors  had  not  been  compelled  by 
law  and  its  enforcement  to  safeguard  their 
own  property  in  the  same  manner. 

The  interdependence  of  one  on  the  other 
finds  brilliant  illustration  in  this  instance 


of  the  principle  now  coming  into  late  accep- 
tance, that  "A  man  has  the  right  to  do 
with  his  own  as  he  wills — but  only  in  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  that  right  does  not 
infringe  the  equal  right  of  others  to  health, 
comfort  and  happiness." 


[ 
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WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


How  to  Promote  the  Civic  Efficiency  of  Com- 
mercial Organizations 

By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary,  National  Municipal  League 


COMMUNITY  INTERESTS  has  been 
a  phrase  uppermost  in  recent  dis- 
cussions, especially  in  business  or- 
ganizations and  publications.  In  other 
words  the  business  man,  along  with  other 
elements  in  the  community,  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  he  prospers  as  the  community 
prospers  and  that  he  suffers  as  it  suffers. 
So  we  find  business  bodies  coming  into  a 
new  realization  of  the  meaning  of  that  good 
old  word  "Commonwealth." 

A  Buffalo  friend  in  writing  to  me  some 
time  ago  said  that  Max  Eastman  declared 
lately  that  "Socialism  is  a  protest  against 
the  irrelevancy  of  politics,"  meaning,  no 
doubt,  that  politics  has  not  concerned  itself 
with  public  health,  education,  housing  and 
conditions  of  labor,  but  with  money  and 
ways  of  making  money.  If  our  Chamber 
of  Commerce  seeks  to  be,  as  in  Cleveland,  a 
chamber  of  citizenship,  it  will  want  to  know 
social  conditions  in  order  to  remove  handi- 
caps and  give  opportunities  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  rise.  Such  work  means  pro- 
tection for  the  rich  as  well  as  salvation 
for  the  poor.  It  means  wealth  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"Successful  community  work,"  as  S.  C. 
Mead,  the  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York  most  aptly  calls  it, 
consists  in  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the 
business  men,  as  in  the  minds  of  all  others, 
that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  that 
the  concern  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all, 
and  that  all  must  be  concerned  in  the  wel- 
fare of  each.    In  short,  therfc  must  be  what 


the  Chicago  Tribune  describes  as  the  "plu- 
ralizing  of  I  will." 

Now  The  American  City  is  interested 
in  the  question  "What  to  Do  and  How  to 
Do  It."  The  "What  to  Do"  consists  in  creat- 
ing the  community  spirit.  The  "How  to  Do 
It"  consists  in  "team  work" — the  effective 
working  together  for  the  whole  community. 

The  best  way  to  show  how  this  can  be 
done  is  to  show  what  has  been  done.  The 
Nation's  Business  in  a  recent  number  gave 
brief  reports  from  its  constituent  members 
as  to  what  they  were  doing  in  social  work, 
and  in  another  what  they  were  doing  in 
civic  work.  It  was  an  impressive  and  en- 
lightening showing,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  editor,  "one  that  is  most  gratifying  in 
its  broad  nationalism." 

Jin  Important  Precedent 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  has  a  live  Com- 
merce Club  which' has  established  a  prece- 
dent that  is  destined  to  prove  notable.  It 
has  appointed  a  "civic  commissioner"  in  the 
person  of  D.  O.  Decker.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  he  is  the  first  business  body  ap- 
pointee selected  because  of  his  civic  attain- 
ments and  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  civic 
work.  In  announcing  this  new  move,  the 
organization's  paper,  The  Optimist,  pointed 
out  that  "municipal  work  has  been  done 
mostly  by  bureaus  of  municipal  research 
such  as  are  found  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Dayton,  Milwaukee,  West- 
chester County,  Toronto,  etc.  These  are 
backed  by  private  subscriptions,  but  have 
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no  active  membership,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree they  lack  that  which  is  most  essential, 
i.  e.,  the  cooperation  and  backing  of  a  large 
club  of  well-organised  citizens!9  The 
italics  are  mine.  "Again,  they  have  often 
failed  financially  after  a  few  years,  because 
they  had  no  continuous  sustaining  body  to 
aid  them.  Civic  work  from  a  more  strictly 
social  viewpoint  has  usually  been  handled 
by  charity  organizations  and  societies. 
While  these  societies  are  often  strongly  or- 
ganized in  smaller  cities,  their  organization 
from  a  business  and  (achieving  results) 
standpoint  is  not  comparable  with  organized 
commercial  clubs." 

The  step  St.  Joseph  has  taken  in  combin- 
ing a  civic  department  with  its  business  club 
shows  foresight. 

The  work  of  the  civic  division  is  a  combi- 
nation of  bureaus  of  municipal  research  and 
social  agencies.     As  Commissioner  Decker 
declares,  the  Club  must  bring  "to  an  equal 
standard  of  efficiency  those  activities  which 
go  to  make  the  city  'worth  while*  from  the 
standpoint  of  living  and  daily  needs."    The 
civic  division  purposes  to  make  a  general 
study  of  what  should  be  done  to  make  St. 
Joseph  a  city  of  ideals.    At  the  same  time 
immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  bring 
about      certain      first-importance      results 
through  citizen  cooperation.    Plans  are  now 
on  foot  further  to  stimulate  civic  interest,  to 
engage  each  in  that  which  appeals  to  him 
particularly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  weld 
the  whole  movement  into  a  practical  pro- 
gram.    The  civic  division  must  become  a 
clearing  house  for  all  civic  and  municipal 
activities,  and  an  active  factor  in  assisting 
all  which  goes  to  make  St.  Joseph  a  better 
city.     While  the  activities  of  this  division 
of  the  club  will  be  primarily  along  lines  of 
municipal    administration,    social    welfare, 
recreation    and    city    beautification,    it    is 
equally  its  purpose  to  work  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the   commercial    and   industrial 
values  of  the  city. 

Suggestions  and  frank  interchange  of 
opinions  are  requested  from  all,  whether 
members  of  the  Commerce  Club  or  not. 
The  Public  Library  has  promised  definite 
cooperation  in  making  available  the  latest 
information  on  all  subjects  under  the  civic 
division.  Committees  and  existing  organi- 
zations have  already  shown  such  enthu- 
siasm that  definite  results  are  bound  to  be 
realized. 

The  aim  is  to  bring  every  citizen  of  St. 


Joseph  to  realize  that  in  this  day  and  age 
his  own  comfort,  safety  and  enjoyment  is 
so  closely  linked  with  that  of  his  neighbor 
that  only  by  exercising  his  civic  privileges 
and  doing  his  part  toward  continually  bet- 
tering conditions  can  he  receive  the  general 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

"The  modern  city,"  to  quote  The  Optimist 
again,  "in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  a  unit  of 
homes  and  places  of  business,  and  its  com- 
munity needs  are  the  expression  of  what  is 
best  for  these.  Its  taxes  and  private  bene- 
factions represent  the  sources  of  their 
maintenance,  and  as  this  amount  is  limited, 
efficiency  in  expenditure  and  program  is  a 
primary  duty." 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  what 
St.  Joseph  is  doing  because  it  presents  in  a 
definite  and  concrete  way  an  answer  to  the 
two  questions  "What  to  Do"  and  "How  to 
Do  It."  It  is  a  prosperous  city  of  average 
size  in  the  Middle  West.  If  St.  Joseph  can 
solve  its  problems  in  this  way,  then  other 
cities  can  do  the  same. 

{Business  Men  and  the  City's  Business 

There  is  one  point  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  business  men  in 
their  respective  communities.  In  one  of  his 
annual  reports  as  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce,  H.  D.  W. 
English  said  truly: 

"The  membership  of  commercial  bodies  can 
be  assumed  to  represent  the  most  progressive 
and  broadest  men  of  the  city,  yet  men  of  this 
kind  in  the  rush  and  exaction  of  their  business 
are  too  apt  to  forget  these  minor  things  which 
make  for  better  municipal  living."  "The  fact 
that  influential,  thoughtful  and  active  business 
men  have  agreed  upon  certain  policies  will 
carry  weight  in  a  community  of  thinking  peo- 
ple, and  with  any  thoughtful  legislative  body." 

The  Omaha  Commercial  Club  is  another 
business  body  that  has  recently  determined 
to  swing  into  line  for  broader  community 
interests.  In  a  formal  statement  its  com- 
missioner said: 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  Commercial 
Gub  must  get  into  politics,  or  rather  into 
municipal  affairs,  which  is  generally  called 
'politics/  but  which  is  really  business.  One 
trouble  with  business  men  has  been  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  city's  business — for- 
getting that  it  was  their  business  and  that  the 
city  officials  are  the  people's  employes.  The 
Commercial  Club's  1,600  members  represent, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  people  who  pay  at 
least  oo  per  cent  of  the  city's  taxes,  and  why 
should  they  not  pay  attention  to  the  way  that 
money  is  expended?  The  Commercial  Club 
should  not  only  know  how  the  public  money  is 
spent,  it  should  know  how  the  police  depart- 
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ment  operates,  how  the  schools  are  managed, 
how  the  parks  are  to  be  developed,  how  the 
water  company  is  managed,  and  all  other  de- 
partments of  city  government  are  run.  Many 
of  these  problems  will  never  be  investigated 
properly  if  the  business  men  don't  investigate 
them,  and  this  Commercial  Club  intends  hence- 
forth to  be  accurately  informed  about  all  city 
affairs." 

These  are  but  two  of  many  instances. 
Organizations  like  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
might  be  cited  to  show  what  has  already 


been  accomplished  by  the  bigger  bodies — 
but  all  to  the  same  end.  The  business  man, 
both  in  his  individual  and  in  his  organized 
capacity,  is  taking  his  place  as  a  factor  in 
the  great  forward  movement  to  remove 
from  American  cities  the  reproach  under 
which  they  have  labored  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  as  well 
as  to  make  of  them  comfortable  and  inspir- 
ing places  in  which  to  live  and  to  bring  up 
the  coming  generations  in  peace  and  plenty 
and  true  prosperity. 


■■■■■■■■ 
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Ideas  for  the  Commercial  Executive 


Development  of  Port  Facilities 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Following  a  confer- 
ence last  month,  the  Jersey  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  retained  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
of  Chicago,  as  its  consulting  engineer.  Mr. 
Arnold's  work  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  Jersey 
City  and  Hudson  County  have  ever  had  to 
deal  with.  Primarily  this  work  will  be  the 
development  of  the  port  facilities,  which 
will  include  a  study  of  the  improvement  of 
waterways,  location  and  construction  of 
docks  and  dock  equipment  for  handling  car- 
goes. A  connecting  railroad  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  port  development  plan,  so  that 
all  the  railroads  which  terminate  in  Hudson 
County  may  be  advantageously  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  all  the  docks  to 
be  built  on  the  water  front.  It  is  expected 
that  spurs  will  ultimately  be  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
lowlands  which  are  so  exceptionally  suit- 
able for  factory  sites.  Terminal  yards  and 
buildings  and  classification  yards  must  be 
studied.  Street  locations  and  trolley  lines 
enter  into  the  problem  of  port  development 
and  must  be  given  attention  in  any  careful 
plan. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  resident  engineer 
in  charge  will  be  F.  Van  Z.  Lane,  traffic 
engineer — formerly  engaged  by  the  Prop- 
erty Interests  Association,  whose  activities 
have  just  been  transferred  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  new  port  developments  must  be 
worked  out  with  the  city  commissioners, 
county  freeholders,  the  authorities  of  neigh- 


boring municipalities,  with  the  New  Jersey 
Harbor  Commission  and  the  New  York 
Harbor  Line  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  as 
well  as  with  railroads  and  steamship  lines, 
the  shippers  and  private  owners  of  prop- 
erty, to  all  of  whose  interests  due  regard 
must  be  given.  Jersey  City  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  working  in  such  an  intelligent  manner 
for  practical  city  planning. 
*     * 

Bonds  for  a  Bridge 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — A  bond  election 
of  Parkersburg  District  has  been  carried, 
providing  for  $175,000  worth  of  District 
bonds,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  this  point.  The  bridge  project, 
which  originated  with  the  Parkersburg 
Board  of  Commerce,  will  be  financed  as  fol- 
lows: first  mortgage  bonds  against  the 
bridge,  $250,000;  capital  stock,  $250,000. 
The  capital  stock  will  be  purchased  by 
Parkersburg  District  and  citizens  of  Belpre, 
Ohio.  Parkersburg  District  will  take  $175,- 
000  worth  of  the  bonds,  and  citizens  of 
Belpre  will  subscribe  for  $50,000.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  will  remain  in  the 
treasury.  The  promotion  of  this  bridge 
was  originated  by  W.  Scott  Radeker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Parkersburg  Board  of  Com- 
merce. The  carrying  of  the  bonds  and 
financing  of  the  bridge  is  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly a  public  victory,  for  the  reason  that 
monopolistic  interests  have  fought  the 
proposition  stubbornly  from  its  inception. 
The.  bridge  will  be  steel  and  concrete,  with 
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creosoted  block  floor  and- 
with  channel  span  of  sus- 
pension type.  Mr.  Her- 
mann Laub,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  the  engineer. 
Construction  will  com- 
mence soon. 

*     * 

Advertising  an  In- 
formation and  Statis- 
tical Department 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— 
The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  San  Francisco, 
by  means  of  the  -small 
card  here  reproduced,  di- 
rects the  tourist,  merchant,  investor  or  capi- 
talist to  its  department  of  information  and 
statistics  for  information  upon  any  subject 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  places  its  ser- 
vice at  his  disposal : 

If  you  are  in  search  of  reliable  information  or 
authentic  statistics  (commercial — industrial — finan- 
cial) you  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with 
THE  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 
1301  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  465  California 
Street,  Telephone    Kearny  112 

Mention  your  need  to  the  manager  or  clerks  of 
this  hotel,  or  telephone  Kearny  112,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  will  call  on  you  confi- 
dentially, furnish  you  with  any  information  on  hand 
or  institute  a  special  research. 

You  are  invited  to  use  this  service  without  any 
cost  to  you. 

The  cards  are  distributed  to  the  rooms 
of  prominent  guests  arriving  at  the  larger 
hotels,  and  somewhat  similar  cards  are  sent 
to  the  staterooms  of  such  persons  on 
steamers. 

A  larger  card,  8  by  12  inches  in  size,  is 
framed  and  hung  in  hotel  and  tourist  offices, 
which  reads: 


We  have  the 

AUTHENTIC    ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
as  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ASK   FOR   IT 

Visit  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1304  Merchants  Exchange  Build- 
ing,   for  specific  and   detailed   information 


A     COMMERCIAL    SECRETARY'S    CARD    WHICH     PUTS    THE 
CITY    FIRST 


Beautification  and  Cooperation 

Sterling,  III.— Sterling  and  Rock  Falls, 
twin  cities  in  Illinois,  have  embarked  upon 
a  city  beautification  campaign,  brought 
about  by  the  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls  Com- 
mercial Club,  which  is  affording  both  cities 
much  satisfaction.  Prizes  of  $25  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  kept  front  yards,  also  the 
best  kept  back  yards.  Public-spirited  citi- 
zens are  offering  special  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  yards  on  their  own  streets.  Other 
citizens  are  subscribing  money  for  prizes  to 
give  to  children  who  keep  the  best  yards. 
A  booklet  entitled  "What,  When,  Where 
and  How  to  Plant,  and  Subsequent  Care"  is 
being  distributed  broadcast. 

Another  interesting  activity  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  is  the  close  touch  which  the 
members  maintain  with  the  farming  popu- 
lation in  contiguous  towns.  The  farmers 
are  frequently  invited  in  to  a  noon-day 
luncheon,  for  which  occasion  a  soil  expert 
is  provided  to  talk  to  them  on  some  par- 
ticular agricultural  topic.  An  average  of 
half  of  those  invited  customarily  accept, 
and  club  members  make  their  stay  as  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  as  possible. 
*     * 


s  An  Inter-City  Friendship  Con- 
ference 

Detroit,  Mich. — To  encourage  a  stronger 
community  consciousness  and-  break  down 
the  barriers  resulting  from  a  feeling  of  all- 
exclusiveness  and  its  concomitant  spirit  of 
Jealous  rivalry,  an  inter-city  friendship  con- 
ference was  held  not  long  ago  in  Detroit 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce. The  conference  was  participated  in 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Detroit, 
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Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  Invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  officers  and  directors 
and  to  the  former  presidents  of  the  organi- 
zations named. 

The  program  consisted  of  an  automobile 
ride  around  the  city  during  the  forenoon,  a 
luncheon,  and  a  formal  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  the  guests  employed 
their  time  as  they  individually  preferred. 

A  similar  conference  had  been  previously 
held  in  Cleveland. 

*    * 

A  Combination  of  Beauty  and 
Utility 

Hannibal,  Mo. — The  handsome  city  hall 
building  here  pictured  was  made  possible 
through  a  campaign  for  a  bond  issue  car- 
ried on  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Han- 
nibal. In  addition  to  the  Commercial  Club, 
it  houses  the  offices  of  the  City  Clerk,  the 
Street  Commissioner,  the  City  Engineer  and 
the  City  Council  chamber;  also  the  offices 
of  the  municipal  light  plant,  with  display 
space  in  the  latter  for  electrical  cooking 
and  household  utensils.  The  site  for  the 
building  was  donated  to  the  city  by  one  of 
the  citizens. 


A  "  Look-Out"  Card 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore 
has  provided  a  "look-out"  card  on  which 
persons  observing  the  necessity  for  a  needed 
improvement  or  wishing  to  make  construc- 
tive criticism  may  register  their  views  with 
the  Association: 

LOOK-OUT    CARD. 

(Front.) 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS    BUREAU 

Merchants    and   Manufacturers    Association 

Emerson   Tower   Building 

BALTIMORE 

We  want  your  cooperation  in  the  task  of  looking  out 

for  Baltimore.     We  want  a  Look-Out  Card  mailed  to 

the  Commercial  Travelers    Bureau,  with  full  details  of 

anything   either    helpful    or    harmful   that   you    think 

needs  attention. 

We  want   you  to  also  carry  a   Look-Out   Card   for 
immediate  use. 
When  out  of  Cards,  write  for  more. 
Respectfully, 
Look-Out  for  Baltimore  Committee. 
(Back.) 
LOOK-OUT    FOR    BALTIMORE 
I  noted  the  following  occurrence   which  I  consider 

Segmental          to  our  city'     Plcase  «ive  Jt  •««>«<»■ 
Details 


Name Address . . 

Date Representing. 


THE  COMMERCIAL   CLUB   CONDUCTED   THE   CAMPAIGN    FOR   THE   ERECTION    OF   THIS 

CITY    HALL    IN    HANNIBAL,    MO. 
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For  Quick  Action 

Keokuk,  Iowa. — Under  a  new  form  of 
organization  the  Keokuk  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation has  aimed  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
red  tape  usual  in  commercial  organization 
work  and  to  minimize  the  time  required  for 
the  various  committee  meetings,  thus  ham- 
pering the  private  business  affairs  of  each 
committee  member  as  little  as  possible. 

The  executive  committee,  as  reorganized, 
is  made  up  of  five  members,  these  being  the 
officers  of  the  Association.  This  is  the 
quick-acting  body  of  the  organization.  Five 
departments  were  created  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  five  main  divisions  of  activity, 
viz.,  Industrial  Affairs,  City  Affairs,  Finan- 
cial Affairs,  Public  Relations,  and  Associa- 
tion Affairs.  Each  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  assigned  to  one  of  these 
departments.  The  usual  committees  of  the 
organization  were  continued,  but  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  above  departments,  the 
basis  of  distribution  being  the  nature  of  the 
committee  work. 

The  department  heads  have  authority,  in 
conference  with  the  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  in  handling  the  different 
items  of  business  which  come  up  for  con- 


sideration. A  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  resolves  itself  into  a  cabinet 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  policy,  re- 
ports and  results.  The  general  policy  of 
the  Association,  all  appointments,  all  legis- 
lative matters,  and  the  final  endorsement  of 
all  efforts  are  handled  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Specific  items  of  business  are  discussed 
and  handled  by  the  head  of  a  department 
without  leaving  his  office.  The  manager 
of  the  Association  takes  to  him  the  corre- 
spondence and  other  necessary  information. 
They  go  over  the  matter  in  detail  and  the 
manager  makes  his  recommendations.  Af- 
ter conclusions  are  reached,  the  manager 
is  authorized  to  handle  the  matter  as  agreed 
upon,  or  to  instruct  a  committee  in  that  de- 
partment to  do  so.  This  plan  saves  fully 
one-half  the  time  formerly  occupied  by 
members  of  the  executive  committee  at 
committee  meetings,  has  greatly  increased 
the  volume  of  work  accomplished  and  as- 
sures immediate  dispatch.  Under  this  plan 
it  is  also  said  to  be  increasingly  possible  to 
keep  all  the  members  of  the  organization 
active,  the  different  committees  being  kept 
more  busy  than  ever  handling  tht  work 
assigned. 


Marquette's  Municipal  Hydro-Electric  Plant 


By  E.  A.  Daley 

Secretary,  Marquette  Commercial  Club 


A  QUARTER  century  of  experience  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  elec- 
tricity has  proved  most  satisfactory 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Marquette,  Mich.  The 
city's  water  power  site  is  on  Dead  River,  at 
a  point  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
city  limits.  The  plant,  which  began  oper- 
ation in  July,  1889,  is  now  earning  an  aver- 
age annual  surplus  of  $40,000.  It  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  approximately 
$400,000,  which  sum,  with  the  exception  of 
bonded  indebtedness  amounting  to  $70,000, 
has  been  entirely  paid  from  profits.  The 
remainder  of  the  debt,  the  city  officials  an- 
ticipate, will  be  wiped  off  the  slate  before 
1915  has  passed. 

The  prosperous  condition    of    the    plant 
cannot  be  attributed  to  excessive  charges, 


for  the  rates  always  have  been  exception- 
ally low.  The  lighting  rates  range  from  2 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  400  or  more  kilo- 
watt hours  to  5  cents  for  200  kilowatt  hours 
or  less.  The  power  rates  range  from  J4  to 
3  cents. 

In  connection  with  the  power  plant  the 
city  operates  an  electric  store,  where  all 
electrical  appliances  are  sold  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  This  feature  was  de- 
signed more  as  a  money-saver  to  taxpayers 
than  as  a  money-earner.  The  store  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
Needless  to  state,  it  has  no  competition.  The 
shop  pays  a  substantial  dividend. 

The  city  also  owns  and  operates  its 
water  works,  a  stone-crushing  plant  and  a 
cemetery.  Each  has  been  operating  on  a 
paying  basis  for  years. 
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VIEW    OF   THE    SIXTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR    DAM    AT    MARQUETTE,    MICH. 
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THE     1,500-FOOT      PENSTOCK,     WHICH     CARRIES     WATER     FROM     THE     DAM     TO     THE 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department  from  municipal 
,  officials,   water   works   superintendents,    consulting   engineers,    manufacturers    or   others   having   interesting 
information    on    water    supply    subjects. 


A  Water  Company  Wipes  Out  a 
City's  Floating  Indebtedness 

By  Tampton  Aubuchon 

WIPING  out  t;he  old  floating  indebt- 
edness of  East  St.  *  Louis,  111.,  in 
thirty  minutes  by  exacting  the 
payment  of  $75,000  from  the  City  Water 
Company  for  a  franchise  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  East  St.  Louis,  is  the  rather  startling 
accomplishment  of  Mayor  John  M.  Cham- 


public  utility  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
"cash  in  advance"  in  this  manner  for  its 
privileges. 

A  Method  of  Cleaning  Iron  Pipe 
Services* 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  one 
of  the  subjects  considered  in  the  question 
box  discussion  was  the  cleaning  of  services 


<£H|f  Ulatrr  <£ou\yi\n\t  of  least  <9t.  HouU  ano  tfrnnitr  Ctt|i 
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Xm  UNION  TKIUT  AND  f  A  VINOS  SANK 
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CITY  WATER  CO 


THE     CHECK     WHICH     PAID     FOR     THE     FRANCHISE 


berlin  of  that  city.  The  city  had  been  badly 
swamped  with  debts,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
travagance and  mismanagement  of  previous 
administrations.  The  Mayor,  with  his  new- 
ly elected  Council  of  business  men,  decided 
to  clean  up  old  bills  by  the  application  of 
business  methods.  The  Mayor  and  the 
Council,  in  a  business-like  discussion  which 
lasted  only  thirty  minutes,  decided  that  $75,- 
000  was  a  fair  price  for  the  franchise,  "take 
it  or  leave  it."  The  Water  Company  ac- 
ceded, and  further  agreed  to  supply  a  large 
number  of  fire  hydrants,  thus  lessening  the 
fire  hazard  of  the  city.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  East  St.  Louis  that  a  pub- 
lic utility  has  been  required  to  pay  for  its 
franchise  by  putting  the  money  directly  into 
the  treasury.  This  is  no  doubt  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  a 

[140] 


of  iron  pipe.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  P.  Gear. 
Superintendent  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Water  Works,  said: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Water 
Works  Association  in  March  last,  a  gentleman 
from  Boston  made  the  suggestion  that  you 
could  clean  out  all  services  of  iron  pipe  with 
-a  hand  pump,  by  going  into  the  cellar,  discon- 
necting the  pipe  there,  making  a  little  ball  of 
tissue  paper,  and  forcing  it  through  the  pipe 
I  said  that  I  would  try  that  method  when  1 
got  home.  I  dici  ao,  and  found  that  it  will 
clean  out  services  that  are  in  pretty  bad  con- 
dition. You.  can  make  a  wad  of  toilet  paper 
and  itee  a  hand  for.ee  pump.  I  tried  that  on 
five  or  six  services  that  were  anywhere  from 
35  to  40  feet  long.  I  found  that  it  worked  all 
right,  unless  the  service  was  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, when  I  could  not  put  it  through. 

"Those  I  tried  it  on  were  old  galvanized 
iron  pipes.  You  would  hardly  think  that  any- 
body could  do  it,  but  it  can  be  done.    It  will 
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work  in  an  elbow  of  45  degrees.  It  will  go 
through  lead  pipe,  or  any  other  kind  of  pipe, 
if  you  give  it  time.  I  took  a  pail,  and  put  it 
under  the  service  and  could  empty  the  service 
in  about  three  or  four  minutes,  filling  the  pail 
in  six  or  seven  seconds.  It  is  very  handy  for 
cleaning  out  services  in  paved  streets  where 
you  do  not  want  to  take  them  up.  A  man 
whose  house  stands  back  50  or  40  feet  from 
the  street  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  you  can 
make  such  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  service  pipes  without  being  com- 
pelled to  open  up  the  line.  Open  it  up  inside 
of  the  wall  line  and  attach  your  pump  there. 
If  the  full  results  are  not  obtained  the  first 
time  of  making  the  trial,  try  it  again.  After 
you  run  up  to  50  or  60  pounds  pressure,  you 
can  drop  off  and  relieve  it  some.  If  you  were 
to  run  up  to  250  pounds  you  would  be  liable 


to  break  the  pipe.  When  the  normal  pressure 
was  75  pounds,  I  have  run  the  gauge  up  to  150 
pounds,  giving  the  wad  of  paper  time  to  make 
itself  smaller  and  go  through. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  similar  method  is 
used.  Said  Mr.  Charles  S.  Potter,  of  that 
city: 

"In  Louisville,  instead  of  using  the  method 
as  suggested,  the  only  change  is  that  we  use 
rye  bread,  opening  tip  with  a  ferrule,  and  fol- 
lowing with  rye  breid.  It  will  clean  Jead  pipe 
thoroughly.  In  the  iase  of  orders  for  enlarge- 
ments or  renewals,  the  first  thing  we  do,  be- 
fore we  make  any  plans  to  renew  or  enlarge, 
is  to  open  up  a  faucet  in  the  kitchen.  It  will 
clean  the  services  in,  almost  every  case." 

*     Y  ■•   \ 


Putting  Life  Into,  a  Sanitary  Plumbing  Code 

By  Scotland  G.  Highland        \ 

Secretary  and  General  Superintendent,  Clarksburg  Water  Works  and  Sewerage  Board,  ' 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  \  / 


THE  purpose  of  a  sanitary  plumbing 
£bde  being  to  prevent  sickness  and 
'  death,  is  there  any  reason  why  such 
a  coo!e  should  not  be  so  printed  as  to  show 
a  Httle  life?., The  Clarksburg,  Water 
Works  and  Sewerage  Board  believ.es  that 
most  municipal'  .reports  and  codfcs  are 
printed  in  a  needlessly  uninteresting,  form. 
Such  reports  should  perform  a  twofold  ser- 
vice :  they  should  be  of  value  for  reference 
purposes  to  those  who  must  consult  them; 
and  they  shoulp*  also  look  interesting  enough- 
to  attract  the  attention  of  many  citizens 
who  are  not  compelled  to  read  them,,  but 
who  would  profit  by  doing  so. 

In  March  last  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Clarksburg  eriaeted  a  new  sanitary  plumb- 
ing code.  The  code  was  prepared  by  the 
Water  Works  and  Sewerage  Board  of  the 
city,  ^nd  to  this  board  the  publishing  of  the 
code  Was  entrusted.  The  manual  has  now 
been  i&ued  in  an  86-page  pamphlet,  a  copy 
of  which  the  writer  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
any  reader  of  The  American  City  on  ap- 
plication. A  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  pamphlet  may  be  of  interest. 

The  code  itself  is  printed  in  large,  read- 
able type,  and  occupies  50  of  the  86  pages. 
Every  section  has  a  side  heading  in  black 
face  type  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  The 
code  deals  with  safe  and  proper  methods 
of  supplying  water  to  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings and  of   removing   water   and   wastes 


therefrom,  and  the  details^-o^practical 
plumbing  and  drainage.  In  purpose  and 
treatment  it  is  a  practical"  working  manual 
for  sanitary  engineers  and  plumbers.  It 
informs  them  plainly  how  plumbing  instal- 
lations should  be  made  "for  the  protection  of 
property  and  the  health  of  the  occupants, 
and  thus  puts  into  their  hands  knowledge 
of  safe,  sanitary  and  scientific  plumbing  not 
^  easily  available. 

£side  from  the  code,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  summary  of  climatological  data, 
meaii  relative  humidity,  hourly  wind  move- 
ment, "frost  data,  temperature,  rainfall, 
snowfall,  sanitary  conditions  on  the  water- 
shed and  other  data,  including  historical 
and  statistical  information  of  local  interest. 
A  complete  table  of  contents  and  index  are 
also  included. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  report,  it  has 
been  given  an  attractive  cover  in  two  colors. 
Many  illustrations  have  also  been  included. 
There  are  full-page  views  of  the  local  res- 
ervoirs, filtration  plant,  pumping  station, 
engineering  and  plumbing  departments,  etc. 
Among  the  other  illustrations  shown  are 
several  half-tones  of  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  reproduced  from  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  American  City.  Two  pages 
illustrating  graphically  the  wastefulness  of 
leaky  spigots  are  also  shown.  (These  are 
reproduced  on  the  following  pages.) 
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Have  you  ever  realized  the  cost  of  allowing  your 
spigot  to  leak  or  leaving  it  open  after  using  the 
water  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  if  you  do  these  things  it 
costs  the  city  in  the  aggregate  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR? 


Water  Just  Dropping. 

15  gallons  per  day. 
105  gallons  per  week. 
5475  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day $  .00375 

Cost  per  week 02625 

Cost  per  year 1.36875 


Water  Leaking  Through 

One-thirty-second  of  an 

Inch  Aperture. 

264  gallons  per  day. 
1,848  gallons  per  week. 
96,360  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day  $    .066 

Cost  per  week 462 

Cost  per  year 24.090 


(77ii*j  and  the  following  page  are  reproduced  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Clarksburg  Water  Works 
and  Sewerage  Board.) 


Water  Leaking  Through 

One-sixteenth  of  an 

Inch  Aperture. 

835  gallons  per  day. 
5.845  gallons  per  week. 
3°4»775  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day  $    .20875 

Cost  per  week 1.46125 

Cost  per  year   76.19375 
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You  may  think  the  water  dripping  in  your  own 
individual  spigot  is  too  trifling  to  notice,  and  not 
worth  the  effort  to  turn  it  off  or  stop  the  leak,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  just  multiply  your  own  case  by 
30,000,  the  number  of  fixtures  in  the  city,  and  then  you 
will  stand  aghast  at  the  result. 

SAVE  THE  WATER. 


Water  Leaking  Through 

One-fourth  of  an  Inch 

Aperture. 

17425  gallons  per  day. 
121,975  gallons  per  week. 
6,360,125  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day $      4-356 

Cost  per  week 3^493 

Cost  per  year    1590.031 


Water  Leaking  Through 

Three-eighths  of  an  Inch 

Aperture. 

39.657  gallons  per  day. 
277.599  gallons  per  week. 
14,474,805  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day $       9.914 

Cost  per  week 69.399 

Cost  per  year  3,618.701 


Water  Leaking  Through 

One-half  of  an    Inch 

Aperture. 

70,488  gallons  per  day. 
493416  gallons  per  week. 
25,728,120  gallons  per  year. 

Cost  per  day $     17.622 

Cost  per  week  ....      102.354 
Cost  per  year  6432.03 
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A  Compilation  of  Water  Works 
Information 

THE  Bureau  of  Water  Revenue,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  compiled  and  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  some  interesting 
statistics  relating  to  water  works.  State- 
ments were  secured  from  yy  cities  having  a 
population  ranging  from  50,000  upward. 
Twenty-three  questions  were  asked  on  va- 
rious subjects  relating  to  charges  for 
water,  methods  of  collecting  bills,  installa- 
tion and  reading  of  meters,  etc. 

Of  the  J  J  cities,  all  have  municipal  water 
systems  except  15.  To  enforce  payment  of 
water  bills,  if  ordinary  methods  do>not  suc- 
ceed, all  shut  off  water  except  6.  f} 

Of  the  67  cities  which  furnishedK^orma- 
tion,  in  reply  to  the  question,  /TJo^pther 
city  departments  pay  for  watef  ?"  ,37  an- 


swered "No."  Most  of  the  others  answered 
"Yes,"  but  some  indicated  certain  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  fire  department  or  the 
board  of  education. 

In  47  cities  the  cost  of  hydrants  and  in- 
stallation are  paid  out  of  water  revenue, 
while  ig  report  contrary  practice.  In  52 
of  the  cities  the  maintenance  of  hydrants  is 
paid  out  of  water  revenue. 

In  59  cities  no  discount  is  allowed  to  con- 
sumers for  prompt  payment  of  water  bills. 
The  other  18  cities  allow  discounts  ranging 
from  3  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  cities  report  that  water  me- 
ters are  read  monthly.  As  against  42  hav- 
ing mokthly  readings,  11  report  quarterly 
readings^  while  irt  most  of  the  remainder 
the  practice  is  apparently!  to  read  the  meters 
of-  large  consumer^  jnontfrly .  and  those  of 
the  smaller  consumer's  quarterly. 


Municipal  Elech|f  UgKting  in  Alameda,  Cal. 


B&A.  D.  Goldsworthy 

Secretary,  Munidpal  Electric  Light  Plant,  Alameda,  Cal. 


THE  city  of  Alameda,  California,  pur- 
chased its  electric  light  plant  from  a 
private  corporation  in  1889,  at  which 
time   it  was  operated.  f$r  street   lighting 
only,  with  a  generating  capacity  for  150 
open  $t^ie  arc  lamps.    In  1902  the  city  be- 
gan to  seA- electric  current  for  commercial 
purposes.    This  business  grew  rapidly,  and 
%'the  plant  notf  serves  about  5,000  private 
^  and  commercial  consumer's  with  current  for 
4  lights  and  power,  and  the  receipts  from  this 
•^source  amount  to  approximately  $100,000 
\t  year. 

All  of  tKe  electric  current  distributed  in 
the  \ity  of  ,Alamed*  is  generated  by  a 
steam  plant  centrally' located  within  the  city 
limits,  oh  the  Bay  *shore.  A  new  steel  frame 
and  reinforcea  concrete  fireproof  power 
house  was  completed  in  October,  1913,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $35,000.  The  generating 
capacity  installed  in  the  power  house  is 
2,290  kilowatt,  normal  rating,  in  four  units 
as  follows: 

One  1,275-kilowatt  turbine. 
One  500-kilowatt  turbine. 
One  275-kilowatt  reciprocating  engine,  direct 
connected. 


One  240-kilowatt  reciprocating  engine,  direct 
connected. 

The  installation  of  a  new  switch  board  and 
feeder  regulators  has  just  been  completed. 
All  of  the  steam  and  electrical  machinery 
and  equipment  is  modern  and  in  good  oper- 
ating condition.  The  distribution  system 
has  been  extended  to  every  section  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  pole  lines  are  constructed 
with  45- foot  round  cedar  poles,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  standard  practice. 

The  installation  of  a  new  street  lighting 
system  was  completed  during  the  latter  part 
of  19 1 3.  All  the  arc  lamps  have  been  dis- 
carded and  replaced  with  a  system  of  elec- 
troliers mounted  with  60-watt  tungsten 
lamps.  There  are  4,200  electroliers  in  ser- 
vice, and  they  are  installed  along  every 
street  and  avenue,  including  all  the  resi- 
dence sections.  The  electroliers  are  placed 
150  feet  apart  along  the  street,  arranged 
alternately,  so  that  there  is  a  light  every 
75  feet.  Each  electrolier  is  12  feet  high, 
and  is  mounted  with  one  60-watt  tungsten 
lamp,  with  a  ground  glass  globe.  The  lamp 
post  was  designed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Alameda  Department  of  Electricity. 
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THE     LIGHTED     BOULEVARD     ALONG     ALAMEDA'S    WATER     FRONT 
The  electroliers  are  placed  75  feet  apart  oh  both  sides  of  the  street 


ELECTROLIERS  ARE  PLACED  ALONG  THE  WATER'S  EDGE  AT  ALAMEDA 
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THE    ALAMEDA    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    PLANT 


The  municipal  plant  is  very  popular  in 
Alameda  and  enjoys  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  almost  every  citizen.  It  has  been 
operated  profitably  for  the  taxpayer  and 
economically  for  the  consumer.  The  pres- 
ent rate  for  residence  lighting  is  7  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  minimum  bill  50  cents  per 
meter  per  month.  Current  furnished  for 
street  lighting  purposes  is  charged  to  the  city 
of  Alameda  at  the  rate  of  2%  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.     The  finances  of  the  Electric 


Department  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  A 
sufficient  sum  is  collected  from  the  private 
consumers  to  pay  the  total  cash  cost  of  op- 
eration, provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  outstanding  bonds,  and  their  redemption, 
and  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  city  lighting 
bill  is  transferred  from  the  electric  light 
fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  city  each 
year,  so  that  the  City  Council  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  provision  in  the  tax 
levy  for  electric  light  purposes. 


INTERIOR     VIEW     OF     ALAMEDA'S     MUNICIPAL     ELECTRIC     LIGHT     PLANT 
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THE    GREAT    PAGEANT    STAGE    AT    NIGHT 

The  St.  Louis  Pageant  and  Masque 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  show 
night  and  day  views  of  the  great 
stage  of  the  recent  Pageant  and 
Masque  of  St.  Louis.  The  beauty  of  the 
production  and  its  magnificent  proportions 
can  be  merely  indicated  by  any  photograph. 
There  were  7,500  persons  in  the  cast, 
while  the  audience  was  never  less  than 
100,000  persons  at  a  performance,  and  esti- 
mates place  the  largest  crowd  between  150,- 
000  and  200,000. 

The  scene  of  the  Pageant  and  Masque  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  natural  amphi- 
theatre in  existence.  There  were  seats  for 
approximately  50,000  persons.  These  seats 
extended  up  the  hillside,  fan-shaped,  only 
about    half    the    distance,    leaving    stand- 


ing room    for    150,000   additional   persons. 

The  distance  from  the  stage  to  the  top  of 
the  amphitheatre  was  probably  1,000  feet  or 
more.  The  natural  acoustics  of  the  place 
were  such  that  most  of  the  speaking  parts 
were  heard  by  those  standing  near  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  The  stage  itself  was  nearly  600 
feet  from  end  to  end,  and  200  feet  from 
footlights  to  sounding  board  and  back- 
ground scenery. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  crowds  were  handled. 
With  approximately  500,000  persons  attend- 
ing the  four  performances,  not  a  single 
arrest  was  necessary  or  made,  and  no  one 
was  hurt.  The  crowd  was  orderly,  impres- 
sive and  impressed. 


ARRIVAL  OF  MARQUETTE  IN  THE  PAGEANT 
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Motor  Fire  Apparatus  Here  and  Abroad 


AMERICAN-LA  FRANCE  AERIAL  TRUCK  IN  ACTION  AT  A  RECENT  FIRE  IN  FLINT,  MICH. 


BELFAST,    IRELAND,    MORTOR-PUMPING    ENGINE,    WITH    WHEELED   ESCAPE,    A   TYPE 

UNFAMILIAR  TO   AMERICAN    FIRE   DEPARTMENTS 
[H8] 
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Motor  Trucks  tor  General  Service 


A  Busy  Motor  Truck 

The  five-ton  truck  shown  above  on  this  page  is  of  valuable  service  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  The  city  buys  all  the  hay  and  oats  consumed  by  the  various  divisions  at 
market  quotations  on  the  Grain  Exchange.  This  feed  is  then  delivered  in  proper  pro- 
portions to  some  sixty  engine  houses,  the  Divisions  of  Highways  and  Sewers,  and  the 
other  city  departments  by  means  of  this  truck  and  a  wagon.  As  the  city  expends  about 
$100,000  annually  for  feed  the  truck  is  kept  constantly  in  use.  It  has  been  in  service  for 
about  two  years;  it  cost  the  city  $4,000,  and  its  upkeep,  considering  the  hills  over  which 
it  is  compelled  to  travel,  has  not  been  excessive. 


MOTOR    DUMPING-TRUCK,    SHOWING   ADAPTABILITY    FOR   CARRYING    ASPHALT 
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Important  Features  of  St.  Louis'  New  Charter 

By  Edward  Plad 


T  a  special  election  on  June  30  a  new 
charter  was  adopted  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  by  a  vote  of  46,839  to  44,- 


A 

158. 

In  place  of  the  old  dual  legislative  body, 
with  its  obsolete  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  new  charter  provides  for  a  sin- 
gle Board  of  Aldermen  consisting  of  28 
members  and  a  President.  Each  alderman 
will  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  in 
place  of  $300,  the  present  salary  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  will  receive  $3,000. 

A  much  larger  measure  of  home  rule 
than  heretofore  is  secured  to  the  city.  It 
will  have  the  power  to  own  and  operate 
street  railways  or  any  other  utility  of  ser- 
vice to  the  city;  to  condemn  private  prop- 
erty for  park  or  boulevard  purposes,  assess- 
ing the  bent  fits  against  the  property  af- 
fected; to  engage  in  social  service  work, 
such  as  free  legal  aid,  free  employment  bu- 
reau and  municipal  lodging  houses;  and,  in 
fact,  will  have  the  broadest  powers  possible 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  Missouri. 


Under  the  new  charter  city  employes  will 
be  appointed  by  the  merit  system.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Efficiency  Board  of  three  men,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  submitting  applicants  for 
positions  to  competitive  examinations  and 
certifying,  to  the  appointing  officer,  the 
names  of  the  three  persons  standing  highest 
on  the  appropriate  eligible  list.  The  ap- 
pointing officer  selects  any  one  of  the  three 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  has  power  to  dis- 
charge arbitrarily,  with  or  without  cause, 
but  the  discharged  employe  may,  at  his  op- 
tion, require  a  written  statement  to  be  filed, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  discharge. 

The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  are 
provided.  For  the  initiative,  a  petition 
signed  by  5  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  is  required,  or  by  7  per  cent  if  the 
vote  is  to  be  taken  at  a  special  election.  To 
invoke  the  referendum,  the  corresponding 
percentages  are  7  and  12.  For  the  recall 
the  petition  must  be  signed  by  20  per  cent 
of  the  registered  voters,  including  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters 
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in  each  of  two-thirds  of  the  wards  of  the 
city. 

A  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
is  provided,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
Comptroller  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  annual  budget,  is  given 
power  to  withhold  approval  from  any  ordi- 
nances carrying  an  appropriation,  and  con- 
trols other  important  actions  of  city  officers. 

The  Board  of  Public  Service  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  four  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  each  member  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $8,000  and  to  be  subject  to 
removal  only  for  cause.  It  will  have  charge 
of  all  public  work,  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  letting  and  supervi- 
sion of  contracts  and  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Utilities,  Department 
of  Streets  and  Sewers,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Department  of  Public 
Safety  with  their  respective  divisions. 
The  Mayor  will  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000, 
which  is  the  maximum   salary  allowed  by 


the  charter.  The  directors  or  heads  of  de- 
partments will  appoint  the  commissioners 
or  division  heads,  and  they  in  turn  will  ap- 
point subordinates  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Efficiency  Board.  The  heads  of  de- 
partments, division  heads,  certain  deputies, 
secretaries  and  stenographers,  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Efficiency  Board. 
The  charter  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
a  short  ballot.  In  place  of  voting  for  a  long 
list  of  officers  as  heretofore,  the  voter  will 
be  required  to  vote  only  for  the  Mayor, 
Comptroller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  four  in  all;  assuming  that  the 
constitution  of  the  state  will  be  altered  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  election  of  the  aldermen 
by  wards.  Until  the  constitution  has  been 
amended  the  aldermen  must  be  elected  at 
large,  one -half  every  second  year.  All  other 
city  officers  will  be  appointed,  either  by  the 
Mayor  or  by  the  heads  of  departments  or 
divisions. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Expert  Advice  a  Real  Economy 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  comments  on  the  economy  of  expert 
advice,  in  your  last  issue,  have  doubtless 
brought  you  many  letters  of  appreciation, 
so  that  one  from  me  is  perhaps  superfluous. 
Yet  there  is  one  part  of  your  comments 
which  some  conditions  I  have  observed  in 
the  last  two  years  indicate  may  be  worth  a 
brief  discussion.  You  intimate  that  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  uses  greater  care  than 
a  public  body  in  selecting  technical  ad- 
visers. Probably  this  is  true,  yet  there  are 
instances  of  very  successful  corporations 
which  have  shown  much  less  skill  in  select- 
ing technical  advisers  than  is  shown  by  the 
average  city  with  approximately  the  same 
annual  balance  sheet. 

For  example,  sewage  treatment  has  be- 
come a  very  marked  chemico-engineering 
specialty,  and  it  is  well  recognized  that  a 
specialist's  services  should  always  be  se- 
cured in  planning  works  for  the  purpose. 
Nevertheless  I  know  of  a  very  influential, 
wealthy  and  progressive  corporation  which 
has  wasted  a  great  amount  of  money  in  try- 
ing to  solve  this  problem  with  its  own  staff. 
A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  ordered  prac- 


tically to  purify  the  liquid  wastes  from  one 
of  its  plants,  under  threat  of  compulsory 
closing  of  the  plant  if  this  was  not  done. 
The  company's  chemist,  a  specialist  of  abil- 
ity in  his  line,  was  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  order.  He  did  the  best  he  could,  but  it 
was  a  pretty  poor  best,  and  the  lower  ri- 
parian owners  on  the  stream  receiving  the 
wastes  were  far  from  satisfied.  Recently 
the  failure  of  these  endeavors  became  so 
evident  that  the  company  called  in  a  spe- 
cialist. The  latter  found  that  the  money 
already  spent  on  the  unsuccessful  plant  and 
methods  would  have  much  more  than  paid 
for  a  suitable  plant,  for  which  the  company 
is  now  preparing  to  spend  a  large  sum. 

Another  case  of  precisely  the  same  kind 
is  afforded  by  one  of  the  most  famous  in- 
dustrial companies  in  the  country.  One  of 
its  plants  came  under  official  condemnation 
because  of  the  pollution  of  a  stream  by  the 
liquid  wastes  discharged  from  these  works. 
A  chemist  heard  of  the  condition  and  per- 
suaded the  company  to  retain  him  to  carry 
out  experiments  with  a  process  he  believed 
would  enable  the  company  to  recover  valu- 
able by-products  from  the  liquids  and  leave 
the    latter    sufficiently   purified    to   be    dis- 
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charged  into  the  stream.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  at 
heavy  expense.  Finally  the  company  con- 
cluded it  might  be  well  to  call  a  sewage- 
treatment  specialist  into  consultation.  The 
result  has  been  a  speedy  demonstration  of 
the  commercial  impracticability  of  the 
methods  which  were  being  followed,  which, 
it  might  be  added,  had  been  previously  tried 
unsuccessfully  in  England. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  because  the 
corporations  are  deservedly  noted  for  their 
good  management.  In  each  case  the  com- 
pany believed  it  was  following  an  enlight- 
ened policy,  and  in  each  case  it  was  not 
until  failure  was  imminent  and  a  thorough 
investigation  was  imperatively  demanded 
that  the  company  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
help  must  come  from  a  specialist  rather 
than  from  any  man  with  a  good  reputation 
as  a  chemist.  This  is  the  history  of  some  of 
the  dilemmas  of  municipalities  in  their  at- 
tempts to  dispose  of  their  sewage,  and 
merely  indicates  that  it  is  human  to  err  in 
selecting  people  to  give  advice  on  unfamil- 
iar subjects. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
that  has  been  impressed  on  me  firmly. 
There  are  some  cities  which  putter  along 
with  their  public  works,  now  barely  escap- 
ing a  serious  shortage  of  water,  again  hav- 
ing trouble  with  surcharged  sewers,  and  at 
other  times  the  unhappy  possessors  of 
bridges  too  dangerous  for  use.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  attribute  these  conditions  to  lack 
of  engineering  advice,  but  observation  cov- 
ering a  good  many  years  convinces  me  that 
lack  of  proper  attention  to  good  engineer- 
ing advice  is  the  main  cause.  I  have  rarely 
known  of  a  city  unwilling  to  secure  the  ad- 
vice of  competent  specialists,  but  getting 
advice  and  following  it  are  very  different 
matters.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
city  that  this  is  so,  for  the  average  engi- 
neering report  is  about  as  interesting  to  the 
city  official  who  is  not  an  engineer  as  the 
unlettered  side  of  a  cement  bag.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  curse  on  the  engineer 
that  makes  him  incapable  of  writing  a  re- 
port which  a  busy  business  man  can  under- 
stand without  taking  a  correspondence 
course  in  engineering.  Some  time  ago  I 
met  an  acquaintance  who  makes  a  very 
pleasing  income  peddling  bonds  pf  public 
service  corporations.  His  usually  smiling 
face  was  as  full  of  suppressed  anguish  as 
that  of  the  man  waiting  for  the  dentist  to 
reach  a  sensitive  nerve.    Naturally  I  asked 


his  trouble,  and  was  shown  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  type-written  manuscript  from  an 
engineering  office  of  high  repute  and  as- 
sured that  it  represented  all  there  was 
for  a  professional  bill  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  meas- 
ure, even  for  an  engineering  report,  but 
further  inquiry  brought  out  the  surprising 
fact  that  none  of  my  acquaintance's  staff, 
nor  he  himself,  was  able  to  find  any  really 
definite  statement  in  this  massive  document 
concerning  the  desirability  of  the  project, 
and  hence  the  value  of  its  securities.  I  bor- 
rowed the  report  and  also  failed  to  find 
anything  of  real  value  to  the  client. 

Taking  conditions  as  they  average 
throughout  the  northeastern  states,  I  be- 
lieve that  engineering  will  be  considered 
more  important  and  engineers  will  be  re- 
garded more  highly  when  they  make  their 
reports  clear,  concise  and  emphatic.  The 
technical  discussions  can  be  left  for  appen- 
dices and  professional  papers.  A  business 
man,  whether  in  or  out  of  municipal  office, 
cannot  be  influenced  by  talk  he  does  not 
understand;  he  is  bored,  nothing  else,  and 
good  advice  is  neglected  because  it  is  not 
given  in  a  good  way. 

John  M.  Goodell. 

New  York,  July  16,  19 14. 

Method  More  Important  than  Time 
in  Amortizing  Bonds 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

While  an  attempt  to  adjust  bond  issues 
and  amortization  charges  to  the  life  and 
usefulness  of  municipal  improvements  may 
be  a  useful  one,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  an  equitable  recouping  of  the  cost  of 
public  improvements  involves  something 
more  than  such  an  adjustment.  This  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford  in  your  June  issue. 

The  equitable  financing  of  public  im- 
provements depends  more  upon  the  method 
of  obtaining  amortization  funds  than  upon 
the  length  of  time  bonds  may  be  allowed  to 
run.  An  improvement  such  as  a  stone  or 
concrete  bridge,  while  it  might  last  seventy- 
five  years,  equitably  should  be  paid  for  in 
a  very  few  years  if  the  effect  of  its  build- 
ing is  to  add  to  neighborhood  location  val- 
ues fully  as  much  as  its  cost. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  that 
where  a  public  improvement  substantially 
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increases  the  value  of  contiguous  land  the 
whole  cost  may  equitably  be  made  a  lien 
upon  the  property  benefited,  in  order  that 
public  funds  may  not  be  used  for  private 
benefit. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  all  public 
improvements  may  be  so  financed,  never- 
theless weighty  consideration  should  always 


be  given  to  the  possibility  that  new  values, 
created  by  public  improvements  should  be 
drawn  upon  for  amortization  funds,  and 
bonds  should  run  no  longer  than  sufficient 
to  realize  this  possibility,  regardless  of  the 
probable  life  of  the  improvement. 

George  White. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  June  22,  191 4. 
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THE  FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

A  Record  of  Municipal  Progress  Abroad 

Conducted  by  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.  D. 
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Bradford's  Child  Welfare  Work 

The  majority  of  the  cities  in  England 
have  well-established  municipal  infant 
clinics,  but  probably  one  of  the  best  of  these 
is  maintained  by  the  city  of  Bradford.  It 
was  established  by  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  Bradford  City  Council  in  1912,  and 
its  definite  aim  is  to  extend  systematic 
medical  supervision  over  as  large  a  number 
of  infants  as  possible  during  the  first  two 
years  of  life.  The  clinic  staff  is  composed 
of  two  physicians  and-  six  nurses,  and  the 
clinic  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
every  day  save  Sunday. 

The  babies  are  thoroughly  examined,  and 
detailed    and    comprehensive    records    are 
kept  of  each.    Fresh  notes  are  made  on  the 
cards  at  every  visit,  and  this  information 
has  proved  to  be  valuable  statistical  mate- 
rial.   The  problem  of  nutrition  is  especially 
dealt  with  in  this  clinic.     One  of  the  staff 
nurses  devotes  her  entire  time  to  giving 
demonstrations   to   mothers    of   artificially 
fed  babies  on  the  subject  of  the  preparation 
of  food,  and  each  baby  is  given  a  separate 
formula    according   to    its    distinct   needs.  * 
The  infants'  food  is  provided  free  in  -all . 
necessitous  cases,  and  a  careful  system  of  ' 
home  visiting  gives,  assurance  that  the  di-  . 
rections  given  in  the  clinic  are  being  prop- 
erly carried  out. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  activities  of 
this  clinic,  is  the  provision  of  model  gar- 
ments for  infants  at  cost  price  to  mothers. . 
These  garments  are  made  from  patterns  de- 
signed by  the  clinic,  and  the  nurse  in  charge  . 
of  the  stock  has  many  opportunities  to  give 
talks  to  the  mothers  on  baby  hygiene  and 
the  proper  method  of  clothing  infants. 


There  is  a  well-stocked  dispensary,  where 
medicines  are  prescribed  and  lessons  in 
home  treatment  of  common  infantile  ail- 
ments are  given.  There  is  also  a  medical 
loan  system  whereby  various  sterilizable  • 
articles,  such  as  syringes,  etc.,  are  loaned 
to  mothers  who  otherwise  could  not  procure 
them. 

The  Bradford  Health  Committee  expects 
shortly  to  establish  a  bacteriological  labora- 
tory in  connection  with  the  clinic,  where 
examinations  may  be  made  which  will  sim- 
plify materially  the  diagnosing  of  cases. 

This  remarkable  clinic  demonstrates  not 
only  that  it  was  needed,  but  that  it  is  ac- 
complishing its  mission,  by  the  attendance 
figures ;  since  it  was  established  in  June, 
191 2,  the  total  number  of  consultations  held 
is  31,979.  In  May,  1914,  the  number  of 
cases  on  the  register  was  3,064.  The  usual 
weekly  attendance  is  about  500. 

Bradford  has;  been  the  first  city  in  Eng- 
land to  estabfi sir  an < out-of-door  school  dur- 
ing the  worm  months.  The  Education 
Committee  vis '  about  to  -carry  into  effect  a 
plan  which,  because  of  its'  cheapness  and 
obvious  advantages,  offers  excellent  sug- 
gestions to  other  municipalities.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  six  tents,  each  of  which 
holds,  forty  children,  and  a  large  marquee 
to  be  used  as  a  dining  room  for  the  whole 
school.  The  cost  of  the  wooden  floors,  ta- 
bles, chairs  and  other  necessities  amounted 
to  about  $1,075.  Dinner  will  be  provided 
a£  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  child,  and  tram  fares 
are  paid  where  necessary.  The  plan  at 
present  is  to  have  the  neighboring  schools 
transfer  all  of  their  scholars  to  the  outdoor 
school  for  the  period  of  a  week. 
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Sanitary  Progress  in  India  and  Egypt 

The  press  of  India,  both  Anglo-Indian 
and  native,  is  championing  a  cause  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  hopeless 
in  a  country  where  progress  is  so  difficult. 
To  convince  a  people,  with  the  prejudices 
of  centuries  behind  them,  that  sanitation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  physically 
and  morally,  is  no  easy  task.  But  in  the 
last  thirty  years  various  advancements  have 
been  made  that  make  more  rapid  progress 
possible  now.  During  this  period  princes 
have  had  their  sons  educated  in  foreign 
countries:  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished by  missionaries ;  and  various  commis- 
sions, considering  the  needs  of  the  country, 
have  changed  the  occupations  of  the  people 
and  introduced  Western  ideas  into  the 
larger  towns.  What  has  been  accomplished 
along  the  one  line  of  sanitation,  with  the 
intelligent  backing  of  these  various  agen- 
cies, may  be  inferred  from  the  report  of  the 
health  of  the  British  troops  in  India,  which 
is  duplicated  in  the  report  of  the  native 
troops.  This  report  reads  that  the  death 
rate  of  the  British  troops  in  the  four  years 
^75-79  was  20.37  Per  thousand,  and  in  191 1 
and  191 2  the  figures  were  respectively  4.89 
and  4.62  per  thousand. 

Remarkable  sanitary  results  have  also 
been  attained  in  Egypt,  where  the  outcome 
of  the  British  occupation  a  generation  ago 
was  enigmatical.  Here  the  same  mental 
prejudices  to  cleanliness  of  body  and  dwell- 
ing had  to  be  overcome  as  in  India,  but 
Lord  Kitchener's  last  report  shows  how  the 
British  irrigation  schemes,  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  that  great  country, 
were  able,  during  a  shortage  of  water  last 
year,  to  prevent  the  famine  and  misery 
which  usually  follow  such  a  catastrophe. 
He  also  comments  on  the  results  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation  and  prophe- 
sies that  at  no  far  distant  time  the  plague 
will  be  under  full  control. 

London's  Homeless  Poor 

The  homeless  poor  have  never  been 
treated  with  greater  consideration  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  in  London  statistics 
prove  that  under  modern  methods  there  are 
far  fewer  vagrants  than  when  they  were 
subjected  to  such  humiliation  as  would 
tend  to  debase  their  self-respect.  In  Lon- 
don great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board,  which  has  co- 


operated with  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors'  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  police  and  certain 
charitable  organizations,  to  provide  for  per- 
sons found  without  shelter  between  10 
P.  M.  and  2  A.  M.  A  comparison  of  figures 
makes  this  work  accomplished  by  modern 
social  workers  notable.  In  February,  191  o, 
the  homeless  poor  in  London  numbered 
2,747,  in  February,  1914,  540.  Where  have 
they  gone?  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigating commission  that  in  large  num- 
bers they  have  become  useful  members  of 
society,  due  to  the  humane  way  in  which 
their  misfortunes  of  birth  and  education  are 
being  treated. 

A  Better-Baby  Museum        ♦ 

On  June  1  of  this  year  a  Better-Baby 
Museum  was  opened  at  the  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria  Haus  in  Charlottenberg, 
which  is  the  largest  and  finest  "Krippe"  in 
Germany  and  is  a  kind  of  day  nursery  and 
baby  hospital  combined.  The  Museum  was 
formerly  known  as  the  "Infant  Hygiene 
Museum,"  and  is  a  permanent  exhibition  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mothers  in 
the  upbringing  of  strong  and  healthy  chil- 
dren. The  exhibit  is  divided  into  ten  parts, 
and  the  right  way  of  caring  for  babies  is  set 
beside  the  wrong  way  in  order  that  the  em- 
phasis on  modern  methods  may  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  Old-fashioned  home  remedies 
and  antiquated  nursery  furnishings  and 
methods  are  conspicuously  exhibited  and 
labeled  with  a  red  danger  sign.  They  are 
displayed  side  by  side  with  the  best  devices 
and  inventions  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  a  baby.  When  the  equipment  exhibited 
is  of  too  expensive  a  character  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  poorer  people  a  cheaply  pro- 
cured or  easily  constructed  substitute  is  also 
shown* 

+     * 

The  Imperial  Health  Conference 
and  Exhibition 

The  Imperial  Health  Conference,  which 
has  recently  held  an  exhibition  in  London, 
among  other  interesting  displays  had  one 
concerning  child  welfare.  It  included  an 
exposition  of  things  to  avoid  as  well  as  of 
those  of  special  educational  and  physical 
importance.  There  were  interesting  models 
showing  how  consumption  is  superinduced 
by  alcohol ;  the  method  of  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  was  demonstrated;  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Boys'  Country  Club 
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in  securing  rural  occupations  for  boys  was 
exploited;  the  effect  of  the  care  of  the  teeth 
was  shown  by  a  great  dental  clinic;  and 
photographs  of  the  health  groups  convinced 
the  credulous  that  the  garden  suburb  was 
the  natural  environment  of  the  child. 

In  this  connection  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Hendon  has  made  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  Hampstead  Garden  Sub- 
urb school  with  that  of  child  life  in  Hendon 
generally.  He  finds  that  in  the  Garden 
Suburb  school  the  height  of  the  scholars 
from  5  to  8  years  averages  from  J^-inch  to 
1%  inches  more  than  that  of  children  living 
under  less  natural  conditions. 

Distinguished  speakers  addressed  the  vis- 
itors at  the  exhibition  each  evening.  There 
was  an  afternoon  of  fairy  and  folk  tales  for 
old  and  young,  morris  dancing  by  children, 
and  a  demonstration  of  Dr.  Yorke-Trotter's 
rhythmic  method  of  musical  training.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  demonstrated  his  inter- 
est in  the  garden  suburb  movement  by  de- 
veloping on  a  large  part  of  his  estate  at 
Liverpool  a  garden  suburb  on  copartnership 
principles. 

A  Technical  School  Investigation 

An  illuminating  report  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  technical  schools  in  various 
countries  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the 
London  trade  schools.  The  investigators 
visited  Paris,  Munich,  Leipsic  and  Berlin. 
In  each  of  these  cities  they  were  accorded 
the  widest  freedom  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  detailed  report  is  the  result  of  having 
visited  33  institutions  and  seen  in  operation 
in  classes. 

The  different  points  of  view  are  of  great 
interest.  Germany,  the  investigators  find, 
aims  to  train  leaders  as  experts ;  this  is  done 
by  training  middle-grade  workers — such  as 
draughtsmen  and  foremen — to  be  efficient 
managers  and  by  training  all  grades  of 
workers  not  only  to  be  skilled  in  their  spe- 
cial lines,  but  to  be  good  citizens.  This, 
Germany  believes,  is  the  way  to  build  up  a 
great  industrial  nation.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  devotes  its  best  training  to  its 
highly  skilled  experts  and  to  those  who 
should  become  its  best  craftsmen  and  fore- 
men. Great  Britain  hopes  to  reach  a  high 
industrial  excellence  by  offering  many  op- 
portunities for  ambitious  workers,  but  finds 
little  response  to  all  the  advantages  offered. 


The  trade  unions  are  said  to  discourage  in- 
dustry and  to  be  content  with  mediocrity. 
The  technically  educated  man  is  not  sought 
for  as  he  is  here  in  America,  but  is  rather 
looked  at  as  an  impractical  person  who  se- 
cures a  position  through  influence  rather 
than  through  merit. 

The  fact  is  not  overlooked  in  the  report 
that  these  peoples  are  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally unlike,  that  their  social  condi- 
tions and  national  ideas  are  very  different, 
and  that  these  factors,  together  with  indus- 
trial conditions,  must  be  considered  in  any 
effort  at  improvement ;  but  it  concludes  that 
"expenditure  for  extended  educational  effort 
may  be  regarded  as  justified,  as  a  national 
investment,  for  the  character  and  capacity 
of  its  people  is  a  nation's  greatest  asset." 

*  * 

Plies  Again! 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  fly-swatting  cru- 
sade had  quite  encircled  the  globe.  In  a 
recent  swatting  contest  in  Johannesburg  the 
winner  of  the  highest  prize,  ten  pounds, 
bagged  over  eight  million  flies.  The  total 
number  killed  by  the  hunters  was  nearly 
sixty-two  millions.  The  following  essay 
on  the  fly,  which  appeared  in  an  English 
paper,  may  stimulate  our  swatting  zeal: 

The  early  fly's  the  one  to  swat.  It  comes 
before  the  weather's  hot,  and  sits  around  and 
files  its  legs  and  lays  at  least  10,000,000  eggs, 
and  every  egg  will  bring  a  fly  to  drive  us 
crazy  by-and-by.  • 

Oh,  every  fly  that  skips  our  swatters  will 
have  5,000,000  sons  and  daughters,  and  count- 
less first  and  second  cousins  and  aunts  and 
uncles  scores  of  dozens,  and  57,000,000,000,000 
nieces,  so  knock  the  blamed  thing  all  to  pieces. 

*  * 

Chile  to  See  the  City 
Planning  Exhibition 

Negotiations  were  completed  by  cable 
last  month  between  the  American  City  Bu- 
reau and  the  Mayor  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for 
the  display  in  that  city  of  an  exhibition  of 
American  and  foreign  city  planning.  The 
same  exhibition  will  be  sent  to  Santiago 
that  has  been  shown  during  the  first  half  of 
1914  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Santiago  exhibition  will 
be  held  September  14  to  30,  inclusive.  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  a  Spanish  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition  have  been  printed  in  New 
York  and  shipped  to  Santiago  for  distribu- 
tion there. 
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Beautify  Your  City  Buildings 

Morris  Ornamental  Lamp  Brackets 
Add  to  the  Dignity  and  Attractiveness  of 
Municipal  Buildings  and  Civic  Centers. 

Specially  designed  and  made  to  accord  with 
present  or  prospective  plans  or  can  be  selected 
from  our  large  stock.  Above  design  in  use  at 
Asbury  Park,  matching  ornamental  Tungsten 
lamp  posts  also  supplied  by  us  for  White  Way 
and  board  walk  work.  Our  "City  Beautiful" 
illumination  service  is  yours  without  cost. 
Write  us  today  and  get  things  started. 

GENTBALFOUNDEYGOHEfiKY 

Elmer    P.    Morris*    Sales    Agent 
136  Liberty  St.,  New  YorK 
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The  Precinct  System  of  Instruction 
in  Citizenship 

By  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette 

President,   Women's  Civic  League  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

THE  Women's  League  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  is  a  body  of  non-partisan,  pa- 
triotic women  whose  aim  is  to  re- 
ceive reliable  information  concerning  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  betterment  of  the 
city,  to  the  end  that  their  public  opinion, 
expressed  to  influence  popular  sentiment, 
may  be  based  on  sane  judgment.  The 
League  is  not  organized  to  do  any  special 
work;  its  great  object  is  instruction  in  citi- 
zenship. It  is  democratic  in  spirit  and  not 
an  "invitation  affair";  any  woman  having 
a  desire  to  be  informed  is  at  liberty  to  apply 
for  membership. 

We  have  planned  to  enlarge  pur  educa- 
tional work  by  a  system  of  precinct  meet- 
ings. The  scheme  is  a  simple  dne;  it  con- 
sists in  having  an  efficient  worker  in  each 
district,  to  whom  the  League  can  look  when- 
ever there  is  need  of  covering  .the  entire 
city  in  any  cause  it  may  be  well  to  espouse. 
In  this  way  every  woman  voter  can  be 
reached,  with  the  purpose  of  making  each 
individual  feel  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship; once  this  is  deeply  felt,  the  voter  can 
be  trusted  in  matters  of  public  interest. 

We  women  of  California  to  whom  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  suffrage  are 
not  anxious  to  "do"  politics,  but  rather  to 
safeguard  our  homes;  and  a  woman  can 
go  out  in  her  own  neighborhood  and  inter- 
est her  neighbors  in  a  school  bond  election, 
for  example,  when  she  could  not,  and  ought 
not,  "hang  around"  some  headquarters  and 
so  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  very  home  we 
are  striving  to  preserve.  Quite  aside  from 
this,  we  feel  that  the  leaders  in  the  precincts 
are  tangible  points  to  which  we  can  look 
for  a  complete  survey  of  the  city.  The  only 
use  we  have  made  of  the  leaders  so  far  has 
been  through  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  League.  When  we  have  talks  at  our 
meetings  that  we  feel  are  valuable,  we  have 
a  stenographer  take  them  down  and  have 
hundreds  of  copies  struck  off  and  sent  to 
the  precinct  leaders.  The  leaders  gather 
together  groups  of  women  who  could  not 


otherwise  hear  them,  and  read  them  aloud 
and  discuss  them  with  the  mental  back- 
ground of  having  heard  them  at  first  hand. 
This  is  an  enlargement  of  our  principle 
of  instruction  in  citizenship.  If  some  vital 
moral  question  arises  on  which  we  feel 
deeply,  we  have  already  organized  a  sys- 
tem by  which  we  can  reach  all  the  women 
or  all  the  voters.  If  this  scheme  were  com- 
pletely carried  out  throughout  the  country 
and  all  women  had  the  franchise,  there  is 
no  moral  issue  that  the  women  voters  could 
not  carry.  I  say  "moral,"  for  they  would 
rise  to  that  when  they  would  not  to  a  mere 
political  issue. 

*    *  < 

Woman's  Council  Works  for 
Women  Judges 

In  St.  Louis  there  was  recently  formed 
a  Woman's  Council  through  which  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  city  plan  to  work 
together  to  mold  public  opinion  and  pro- 
mote common  interests  without  regard  to 
differences  in  religion  or  class.  The  mem- 
bership embraces  Jews,  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, and  such  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions as  federated  clubs,  amusement  clubs, 
patriotic  organizations,  secret  societies,  vis- 
iting nurse  associations,  church  societies, 
sewing  clubs,  etc.  Each  of  the  affiliated 
clubs  is  represented  in  the  Council  by  two 
members,  while  individual  members  not  in 
clubs  may  make  motions  and  talk  to  mo- 
tions, but  are  not  allowed  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  The  president  is  Mrs.  William  H. 
Utter. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  plan  a  campaign  for 
uniting  the  forces  of  other  women's  coun- 
cils of  Missouri — located  at  Joplin,  Spring- 
field, St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City — to  secure 
legislation  in  connection  with  women  ref- 
erees to  hear  cases  of  girls  brought  before 
the  Juvenile  Court.  As  conditions  now 
standi  one  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
St.  Louis,  Thomas  J.  Hennings,  has  seen 
fit  to  appoint  two  women,  who  are  proba- 
tion officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  to  act  as 
referees  in  such  cases.  These  judges,  how-  , 
ever"3ft'  iji.  rotation,  and  thFriext" judge  may  . 
discontinue  ttwureferee  ideaiand  hear  the  j 
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Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.       Brick  and  Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch. 

The  Seal  of  Superiority 


A  FILLER  that  seals  the 
pavement  both  winter 
and  summer,  so  that  water  and 
frost  cannot  attack  the  founda- 
tion, is  absolutely  essential. 
Only  one  filler  can  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  a  perfect 
bond  for  all  seasons,  and  that 
is  a  reliable  paving  pitch. 
Brick  shrinks  away  from  as- 
phalt in  cold  weather,  causing 
cracks  between  the  blocks. 
Cement  does  not  allow  for  ex- 


pansion   in    hot   weather,    and 
cracks  and  " blow-outs"  result. 

Good  paving  pitch  has  none  of 
these  faults.  With  it  street  re- 
pairs can  be  easily,  quickly 
and  economically  made.  It 
will  outlast  the  pavement  itself 
— and  the  initial  cost  is  low. 
Not  all  pitch  is  reliable — don't 
take  chances — use  a  proved 
pitch,  made  especially  for  the 
purpose.     Barrett's  is  just  that. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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cases  himself.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  legally  elected  as  judges,  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  of  Missouri,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  have  the  suffrage.  The  Wom- 
an's Council  aims  to  secure  the  passage  by 
the  next  legislature  of  an  additional  section 
to  be  added  to  the  juvenile  court  law,  per- 


mitting judges  to  appoint  women  referees 
to  hear  cases  of  girls,  these  referees  to  re- 
ceive proper  compensation.  By  means  of 
this  law  and  by  rousing  public  opinion,  the 
Woman's  Council  hopes  to  force  judges 
throughout  the  state  to  have  women  sit  on 
girl  cases. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Statues  to  Interest  Boys  and  Girls 

SUPERINTENDENTS  of  public  parks, 
the  country  over,  are  beginning  to  fol- 
low the  English  idea  of  setting  aside 
tracts  for  the  sports  of  young  people,  and 
those  having  such  matters  in  charge  are 
urging  that  the  statuary  gracing  public 
playgrounds  should  be  of  the  sort  to  appeal 
to  boys  and  girls. 

Chicago,  for  example,  has  long  had  a 
statue  in  Lincoln  Park  before  which  many 
a  little  one  has  paused,  well-nigh  in  rever- 
ence. It  is  that  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, the  famous  writer  of  tales  for  children. 
The  statue  not  only  interprets  the  person- 
ality of  the  children's  favorite  author,  but 
leads  young  and  old  to  hunt  up  his  biog- 
raphy and  his  stories  and  read  them  anew. 

*     * 


Milk  Contest,  Portland,  Ore. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  series  of  milk 
contests  was  recently  inaugurated  by  the 
Health  Department  of  Portland,  Ore. 
Without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
dairymen,  samples  were  collected  from  the 
wagons  of  92  dairies.  Fifteen  pasteurizing 
plants  and  fourteen  city  milk  depots  were 
also  represented.  This  was  the  preliminary 
contest  of  a  series  of  four  to  be  held  during 
the  year.  Altogether,  156  samples  or  312 
bottles  of  milk  were  collected.  In  order 
that  the  judges  might  not  know  whose  milk 
they  were  passing  upon,  all  marks  of  identi- 
fication were  erased  from  the  bottles.  The 
products  of  all  dairies  and  city  milk  plants 
will  be  rated  upon  the  result  of  analysis  of 
samples  taken  in  the  contests,  and  with  this 
starting  point  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in 
Portland  and  the  price  asked  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand: 


STATUE    OF    HANS   CHRISTIAN    ANDERSEN, 
IN  LINCOLN    PARK,   CHICAGO 

good  milk  will  be  known  as  such  and  will 
command  the  highest  price,  while  poor  milk 
will  necessarily  be  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
Dairymen  who  come  to  the  city  to  market 
milk  will  be  forced  to  recognize  that  their 
standing  depends  upon  the  grade  of  milk 
which  they  are  known  to  supply.  It  is 
planned  to  encourage  dealers  by  awarding 
suitable  diplomas  or  prizes  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  winners  in  each  class. 

The  preliminary  contest  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bothell,  Assistant  U.  S.  Dairy 
Investigation,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  assisted  by  Professor  R.  R. 
Graves,  Professor  of  Dairying,  Oregon  Ag- 
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For  Your 
WhiteWay- 
j  Specify  Cutter 
Lamp  Posts 

Twenty-five  years' experience 
manufacturing  lighting  fixtures 
for  parks,  boulevards,  bridges 
and  business  centres  has  pre- 
pared us  to  lay  out  lighting 
systems  in  any  town  or  city 
and  to  furnish  the  proper 
equipment  at  minimum  cost. 
We  know  how.  This  experi- 
ence is  back  of  every  Cutter 
Post. 

Our  designs  are  so  varied 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select 
one  which  will  be  in  accord 
with  your  locality. 

Engineering  data  furnished 
on  request  with  promotion 
plans,  etc.  Write  for  this  in- 
formation. 


Cutter  Arcade 
Sign  Posts  will 
help  maKe  yours 
the  City  Beautiful 

\  " 
They  are  not  an  eye-sore  bat  an 
ornament. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  installing 
an  adequate  system  of  sign  posts, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you 
some  suggestions. 

Street  signs  are  essential  but 
remember  also  that  attractive  and 
durable  posts  are  necessary .  Cut- 
ter Sign  Posts  are  both  attractive 
and  permanent. 

GEORGE  CUTTER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
418  Notre  Dame  Street 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Eastern  OflBce: 
New  York  City,  258  Broadway 
Chicago,  421  N.  Lincoln  St. 


LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIE  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.    Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  like  this 


USE  POLYCASE  6LASS 

REGISTERED 
and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Like  this 


When  POLYCASE  balls  are  used  the  glass 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLYCASE  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  CO. 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 
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ricultural  College.  The  score  card  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  rating. 

*     * 

The  Training  of  Engineers 
for  Municipal  Service 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Engineers,  Architects  and 
Constructors,  Daniel  B.  Goodsell,  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  New  York  City,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  training  needed  by  a  young 
man  about  to  enter  municipal  service  as  an 
engineer.  Some  of  the  steps  being  taken 
in  New  York  to  meet  these  needs  were  also 
briefly  outlined.    To  quote  in  part : 

"In  the  opinion  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  there  is  a  real  demand  among 
industrial  concerns  for  engineering  graduates 
who  have  received,  in  addition  to  a  funda- 
mental training  in  science  and  engineering,'  in- 
struction in  business  methods,  business  eco- 
nomics and  business  law.  If  for  the  word 
'business*  in  the  last  sentence  the  word  'mu- 
nicipal' be  substituted,  the  sentence  would 
entirely  express  my  views  as  to  the  kind  of 
training  needed  by  the  young  engineer  of  to- 
day about  to  enter  the  municipal  service,  who 
regards  it  as  a  career. 

"What  the  young  man  needs  is  a  course  of 
study  covering  the  financing  of  public  works, 
laws  pertaining  to  the  municipality,  methods 
of  budget  making,  organization,  city  planning, 
accounting,  report  ^writing  and  business  Eng- 
lish. All  this  is  needed  in  addition  to  his 
scientific  or  specialized  engineering  training  in 
order  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  act  in  the  de- 
sign, construction  or  administration  of  public 
work. 

^  "1  recall  the  dark  days  long  ago  in  our  local 
city  government,  when  bookkeeping  was  re- 
garded with  awe  by  the  engineers  as  a  spe- 
cialty not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  such  a 
thing  as  accounting  not  to  be  bothered  with  at 
all.  The  advent  of  engineers  in  the  industrial 
field  into  service  as  administrators  has  been 
reflected  somewhat  in  municipal  service,  and 
brings  about  a  need  for  change  in  the  pre- 
liminary training  as  has  been  indicated. 

"Our  local  aditiinstrators  have  awakened  to 
a  situation  long  obvious  to  city  engineers,  and 
have,  I  am  informed,  arranged  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  York  University,  courses  of 
study  for  citv  employes  which  cover  to  some 
extent  the  subjects  indicated.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  of  benefit  to  the  college  and  the  city.  The 
matters  of  salaries  and  grades  are  being 
studied  by  city  officials  for  rearrangement  and 
change,  so  that  a  young  man  who  is  compe- 
tent may  advance  by  regular  steps  in  accord- 
ance with  his  length  of  service  and  ability,  and 
be  assured  of  a  career  on  his  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city." 


Commission  Government  and 
City  Manager  Cities 

Since  the  summary  in  the  May,  1914, 
issue  of  The  American  City,  the  follow- 
ing cities  have  adopted  commission  govern- 
ment :  Nowata,  Okla. ;  Coleman  and  Denton, 
Texas;  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Titusville,  Pa.; 
and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Missoula,  Mont., 
has  voted  to  retain  the  commission  form, 
and  H&gerstown,  Md.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  voted  advesely  on 
commission  government  charters. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  Col- 
linsville,  Okla.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Den- 
ton, Texas,  have  adopted  the  city  manager 
plan  under  commission  government  char- 
ters, and  Inglewood,  Cal.,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 
Mulberry,  Kans.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  and  Ter- 
rell, Texas,  have  put  themselves  under  the 
same  form  of  management  without  a  change 
of  charter. 

*    * 

Playgrounds  in  Cities 

A  report  given  out  recently  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  includes  the  following  interesting 
statements : 

Thirty  years  ago  playgrounds  were  almost 
unthought  of.  To-day  it  has  been  proved  that 
almost  any  city,  with  the  help  of  the  Associa- 
tion's experienced  field  men,  can  secure  not 
one  playground  but  a  municipal  recreation 
system  side  by  side  with  the  school  system. 

Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in 
a  letter  regarding  the  association,  have  said : 
"There  are  few  opportunities  for  contributing 
more  effectively  to  the  lessening  of  juvenile 
disease  and  crime,  producing  social  and  indus- 
trial efficiency,  and  increasing  the  joy  of  life." 

Birmingham  (Ala.),  Dayton  (Ohio),  Ish- 
peming  (Mich.),  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Lynch- 
burg (Va.),  Montreal  (Canada),  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)f  Scranton  (Pa.),  Sioux  City  (la.), 
Tampa  (Fla.),  and  Wheeling  (W.  Va.),  have 
all  established  year-round  recreation  systems 
during  the  last  twelve  months;  and  Indiana- 
polis (Ind.)  and  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  have  had 
assistance  in  trying  to  develop  more  compre- 
hensive municipal  recreation. 

Eighty-three  American  cities  have  now  what 
all  communities  need — play  leaders  employed 
throughout  the  year.  Twenty- four  million  of 
the  country's  thirty  million  children  live  in 
communities  where  playgrounds  or  other  or- 
ganized recreational  activities  are  not  available 
throughout  the  year.  For  over  twenty-one 
million  of  these  children  there  are  not  even 
summer  playgrounds. 
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A  Partial  List  of  Cities  Lighted  with 
Ornamental  Luminous  Arc  Lamps 


Keokuk,  la. 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Can. 
Lindsay,  Ont.,  Can. 
Lockport,  N.  V. 
Lynn,  Mats. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Nashua.  N.  H. 
Negaunee,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Northfield,  Minn. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Oconto,  Wis. 
Ogden,  Utah 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
Peterborough,    On  t, 

Can. 
Pittaburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
SaniFrancisco,  Cal. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Spokane.  Wash. 
SouthbridgejMas*. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tampico,  Met, 
Toledo.  O. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. 
Visalia,  Cal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Westmount,  Can. 
Wildwood,  N.  J. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,   Can. 


General  Electric  Company 

General  Office:        I!     R     -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BO 


Sale*  Offices  in  all  large  cities 
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Helpful  Advice  for 
Tenement  House 
Dwellers 

IN  the  Tenement 
House  Department 
of  New  York  City 
a  practical  start  has 
been  made  towards  the 
carrying  out  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  policy  with 
regard  to  the  socializ- 
ing of  the  city  depart- 
ments. There  has  been 
printed  for  distribution 
in  the  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  city  a 
unique  pamphlet  con- 
taining in  attractive 
form  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  tene- 
ment house  dwellers. 

A  woman  inspector 
has  been  detailed  to 
undertake  this  work. 
As  each  apartment  is 
visited,  a  pamphlet  will 
be  left  with  the  mother 
of  the  family,  the  in- 
spector taking  time 
enough  to  sit  down 
with  her  and  explain 
why  the  pamphlet  has 
been  issued  and  how  it 
will  help  her  and  her 
family. 

The  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  by  thet 
officials  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Depart- 
ment and  is  issued  in  their  joint  names.  It 
has  a  bright  royal  purple  cover,  containing 
at  the  top  simply  the  words: 

"FOR  YOU." 
Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  one  reads : 
"It  is  hard  to  get  money. 
It  is  harder  to  spend  it  right. 
Health  is  Wealth." 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  pages  shows  the  practical  character  of 
the  advice  given,  and  the  kind  of  type  and 
illustrations  used. 


Have  you  a  room  where  you  must 
burn  gas  in  the  daytime  ?  Keep  count  of 
how  much  you  spend  on  gas  and  medicine. 

Sick  People  need  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  They 
cannot  get  well 
if  they  sleep  in 
an  inside  bed- 
room. Bad  air 
makes  the  baby 
cross.  It  will 
pay  you  to  move 


Sickness  Costs  Time  and  Money. 


where  the  children  can  have  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  in  which  to  grow  strong.  Try 
it  and  see  the  difference. 

Poor  Eyesight  and  Need  for 
Glasses  come  from  bad  light.  Save 
your  eyes  and  money  by  letting  in  all 
the  light  possible. 

The  man  with  poor  eyes  can't  earn 
as  much  as  the  man  with  good  ones. 


Before  the  year  is  out  it  is  expected  that 
over  one  million  of  these  pamphlets  will  be 
distributed  in  New  York  City.  Civic  asso- 
ciations, visiting  nurses,  settlement  houses, 
neighborhood  associations,  little  mothers' 
leagues  and  other  public-spirited  organiza- 
tions are  all  to  be  asked  to  combine  in  this 
movement,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  educational  campaign  ever  under- 
taken by  a  city  department.  No  depart- 
ment can  make  inspections  frequently 
enough  to  restrain  careless  and  dirty  peo- 
ple. The  tenant  must  be  taught  his  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Our  drinking 
fountains  are 
designed     for 
service  as  well 
as    ornamen- 
tation.    Ger- 
man    hand 
carved      pat- 
terns     insure 
full    depth  of 
design, 
whether 
plain    or 
elaborate. 


Well  Designed  Lighting 
Standards  and  Attrac- 
tive Drinking  Fountains 

will  make  j  our  city  more  livable 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day— 

The  great    "White  Way" 
lighting  system  is  no  longer 
a  display  of  mere  civic  pride, 
but  a  recognized   institution 
having    distinct 
commercial 
value.   It  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  every 
wide-awake  city 
and  town. 

Do  not  judge 
lighting      stan- 
dards from  outside  appear- 
ance only.  To  stand  weather 
conditions,  poles   must   be 
made  with  something  more  L 
in    view    than    mere   good 
looks. 

Casey-Hedges    standards 
built  of  refined   grey    iron; 

pure    and   homogeneous    metal,    rust 
resisting   and    durable,    yet    with    an 


are 

a  very  dense, 


elegant  artistic  exterior. 


Our  booklet  "Civic  Utilities" 
may  help  you  in  the  selection 
of  drinking  fountains  or  a 
lighting  system  for  your 
town.       Let  us  send  it  free. 

The 

Casey -Hedges  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

August  24-27. — Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents.    Annual  Convention.     Secre- 
tary, J.  J.  Levison,  Brooklyn  Park  Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
August  25-27.— Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Central  States  Water  Works  Associa- 
cation.    Windsor  Hotel.    Secretary,  R.  P. 
Bricker,  Shelby,  Ohio. 
August  25-28. — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  Hospital  Association.    Sec- 
retary, Dr.  H.  A.  Boyce,  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  Kingston,  Ont. 
September  5-26. — New  York  City. 

Commercial    and    Industrial    Exposi- 
tion, Grand  Central  Palace.     For  infor- 
mation  address   F.  J.   Oppenheimer,   500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
September  9-1  i. — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Smoke.  Secretary,  John 
Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

September  9-1  i. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association.   Annual  Meeting.   Secretary, 
Will     P.     Blair,    Locomotive    Engineers' 
Building,  Geveland,  Ohio. 
September  9-1  i. — Boston,  Mass. 

The    New    England    Water    Works 
Association.     Annual   Convention.     Sec- 
retary, Willard  Kent,  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I. 
September  12-15. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Association    of    American    Portland 
Cement    Manufacturers.      Secretary, 
Percy   H.    Wilson,   Land   Title    Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
September  15-18. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

International  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Electricians.  Secretary,  Clarence 
George,  City  Electrician,  Houston,  Tex. 

September,  21-25. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 
Annual  Convention.  Headquarters  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel.  Secretary,  Jacob  D.  Israel, 
29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

September  22-24. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  School  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. Secretary,  Thos.  A.  Storey,  M.  D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York  City. 

September  22-29. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

International  Congress  on  Home 
Education.  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  W.  Floun- 
ders, The  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


September  28-30. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 

Executives.     Joint  meeting  with   Central 

Association    of    Commercial    Secretaries. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Naylor,  Springfield,  Mass. 

October  3-8. — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  Prison  Association.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  P.  Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  5-8. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Humane  Association.  Sec- 
retary, Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

October  6-9. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of   Municipal   Im- 

grovements.     Secretary,  Charles  Carroll 
rown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  20-22. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology.  Secretary,  Henry  Win- 
throp  Ballentine,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

October  20-22. — Chicago,  III. 

National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety. 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Cameron,  care  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Chicago,  111. 

October  20-23. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers. Headquarters,  Hotel  Grune- 
wald.  Secretary,  James  McFall,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

October  21-22. — Mankato,  Minn. 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities. 
Annual  Meeting.  Secretary,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  21-23. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

National  Housing  Association.   Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 
October  23-25. — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education.  Secretary, 
C.  A.  Prosser,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

American  Road  Congress 

At  least  six  great  national  organizations 
are  expected  to  hold  distinct  sessions  at  the 
Fourth  American  Road  Congress,  which 
will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  during  the 
week  of  November  9,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Highway  Association  and  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  A  ses- 
sion devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  management  of  public  roads 
will  be  held  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
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MANUFACTURERS 
201  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Exhibition  Apparatus 
and  Design 

WE  construct  topographic  and  mechanical  models,  charts, 
mottoes,  photographs,  frames,  standards,  traveling  cases, 
maps,  map  pins  for  spot  maps,  cartoons,  electric  lighted 
and  moving  apparatus,  lantern  slides,  decorations,  banners, 
lettering  and  every  accessory  for  exhibit  work. 

WE  design  exhibits  for  best  psychological  effect.  This  design 
is  based  on  years  of  study  and  experience  and  includes 
■pedal  attention  to  layout  and  style  of  lettering,  selection 
of  suitable  photographs  of  proper  size  and  design  of  graphic 
methods  to  illustrate  facts  and  figures,  including  not  only 
charts,  cartoons  and  diagrams,  but  also  mechanical  and 
semi-mechanical  devices. 

WE  are  Experts  on  Educational  Exhibits  used  for  instruction 
of  the  general  public  and  in  schools  on  civics,  tuberculosis, 
oral  hygiene,  housing,  flies,  mosquitoes,  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  agriculture  and  pure  milk. 

WE  f  urnlshMercantUe  Exhibits  for  advertising  in  store  windows, 
state  and  county  fairs,  food  fairs,  national  and  inter- 
national exoositions. 

WE  prepare  manufacturers'  and  City  Department  ExhibitsTtor 
Commercial  and  Board  of  Trade  Exhibition  Rooms  and 
permanent  museums. 

WE  list  and  make  up,  on  order,  models  showing  types  of  filters 
and  sewage  disposal  plants. 

WE  sell  lantern  slides  on  public  health  topics. 

Educational 
Exhibition  Company 

26  Custom  House  Street 
P.  0.  Bos  331     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


UhIgx  Metal 


WITH  AN  ABSOLUTE 
20-YEAR  GUARANTEE 

SOMETHING  NO  CAST  IRON  MANUFACTURER 
HAS  EVER  DARED 

HERE  IT  IS: 

"We  will  replace,  at  any- 
time within  twenty  year* 
from  the  date  of  erection, 
any  Union  Metal  pressed 
steel  shaft  that  fails  from 
any  cause  whatever  (ex- 
cept by  wilful,  malicious 
damage)  for  the  nominal 
■umoiThreeDollars(g3 .00) 
each  net  F.  O.  B.  our  fac- 
tory. Canton,  Ohio. 

The  nominal  charge  of 
Three  Dollars  does  not  by 
any  means  reimburse  us 
for  the  production  of  a 
new  steel  shaft,  but  this 
liberal  guarantee  is  given 
to  our  purchasers  as  an 
expression  of  good  faith 
and  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  our  pressed 
metal  products,  in  the 
form  of  a  twenty-year 
accident  policy  against 
damage  to  our  shaft. 

This  insurance  guaran- 
tee is  printed  on  an  en- 
velope, one  of  which  is. 
attached  to  every  stee! 
shaft  when  it  leaves  our 
factory.  It  become* 
effective  and  binding 
upon  us  the  day  that  we 
receive  from  our  customer 
the  enclosed  card  (ad- 
dressed to  us)  giving  the 
serial  number  of  the 
standard  and  the  date 
installed." 

Our    new    designs    fo' 

"Type  C"  Mazda  Lam,-* 

„  are  prize  winners.     Send 

Design  No.  1471-C  Patented.    Equipped     r__  rw.w!—.  .„,!  t>u~. 

With  Holophen.  vies..     Unit  No.  08300     for  D"™**  and  Photo 

tor  Nitrogen-Filled  Lamps.  graphs. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MANUf ACTURINi  CO. 

CANTON,    OHIO 

Canadian  Union  Atetcal  Limited 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Pettingell- Andrews  Co..  Boston  Mass. 

W.  L.  Fairchud,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Bryant  5883. 

K  &  B  Co.,  25  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interstate  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwest  General  Electric  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Capital  Electric  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Seattle,  Wash.  Portland  .Ore. 
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Reform  League.  Ways  arid  means  of 
bringing  about  an  efficiency  or  merit  system 
in  lieu  of  the  present  loose  political  organi- 
zation will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Congress  for  one  full  ses- 
sion. 

An  exact  compilation  of  every  existing 
road  law  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  form  the 
basis  for  analysis  and  proposed  revision  at 
an  exceedingly  important  session  of  the 
Congress  to  be  directed  by  special  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Highway  Association.  It  is 
expected  that  this  session  will  result  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  simplified  and  ef- 
ficient road  legislation,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented through  the  governors  of  the  states 
to  each  state  legislature,  at  their  next  ses- 


sion. 


+    * 


Municipal  League  of  Indiana 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Munici- 
pal League  of  Indiana,  held  in  Columbus, 
July  7-9,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President— Dr.  E.  C.  Loehr.  Mayor,  Noblesvillc. 

Vice-Presidents— H.  Karls  Volland,  Mayor,  Colum- 
bus: Oliver  Gard,  Mayor,  Frankfort;  John  W. 
McCarthy  .Mayor^    Washington;     M.     T.     Krueger, 

....-.„.,     -.   — -    _— — .    __.—  —-,   - .„_   spoi 
Treasurer— E.   G.   McMahan,  Controller,   Richmond. 


Controller,  Logansport. 

an,   -  ■■        -*■ 

*      * 


New  Association  for  Intemrban 
City  Planning 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  "Conference  of  In- 
terurban  Improvement  of  Newark  and  Ad- 
jacent Municipalities"  has  been  organized 
which  aims  to  include  all  of  Essex  County, 
West  Hudson  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  Union  County.  At  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing, held  May  5,  the  "following  permanent 
officers  were  chosen: 

Chairman — Charles  F.  Kraemer,  President  Board  of 
Works,  Newark. 

Secretary — Harland  Bartholomew,  Secretary  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  Newark. 

Other  prominent  experts  connected  with 
the  movement  are  E.  P.  Goodrich,  W.  D. 
Willigerod  and  Morris  R.  Sherrard. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  were  those  of  improving  various 
arteries  in  a  way  to  affect  directly  adjacent 
municipalities,  and  the  development  of 
Newark's  excellent  radial  system  of  thor- 
oughfares with  due  consideration  to  high 
speed  traffic  and  heavy  traffic  conditions. 
The  questions  of  laying  out  circumferential 
thoroughfares  with  a  view  to  possible  sub- 
ways, and  of  straightening  boundary  lines, 


were  also  taken  up.  Preparatory  to  the 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  July  10, 
the  engineers  of  the  various  municipalities 
have  been  asked  to  submit  plans  as  to  fu- 
ture development  which  will  form  the  basis 
of  discussion  of  an  amalgamated  plan. 

*  * 

A  Joint  Convention  on  Roads 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Road  Builders'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1914.  At  this  meeting 
the  matter  of  holding  a  joint  convention  or 
congress  with  the  American  Highway  Asso- 
ciation was  given  consideration  and  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  hold  such  joint  meet- 
ing in  191 5,  either  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Oakland,  during  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, the  exact  date  to  be  determined  later. 
The  management  of  this  joint  meeting  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five  made 
up  of  two  members  from  each  Association, 
the  fifth  member  to  be  selected  by  these 
four. 

*  * 

Texas  Commercial  Executives' 
Association 

Selecting  Dallas  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  the  Texas  Commercial  Executives' 
Association  named  the  following  officers, 
upon  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Mineral  Wells  last  month:  Presi- 
dent, R.  M.  Harkey,  Midland;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  N.  King.  Denison;  Secretary, 
J.  E.  Surratt,  Dallas ;  Executive  Committee, 
the  foregoing  and  A.  C.  Parker,  Waxa- 
hachie,  and  T.  W.  Larkin,  Beaumont. 

*  * 

American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents will  be  held  at  Newburgh  and 
New  York  City  August  24-27.  The  head- 
quarters in  Newburgh  will  be  at  the  Pala- 
tine Hotel,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  The  program  includes  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Preservation  of  Natural 
Woodlands  Under  Park  Conditions,"  by 
Ogelsby  Paul,  landscape  gardener,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Various  points 
of  interest  will  be  visited  by  automobile, 
and  on  the  25th  the  Association  will  be  en- 
tertained by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  on  her 
estate  at  Arden.  The  trip  to  New  York 
will  be  made  by  boat,  stopping  to  visit  the 


Interstate  Park. 
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Street  Lighting- 
Standards 

In  Many  Attractive  Designs 


Let  us  estimate  on  your  requirements 
before  placing  your  order 

HASTINGS  FOUNDRY  3 
IRON  WORKS 

Hastings,  Neb. 


It  Is  Possible 


to  utilize  an  ordinary 
street  railway  pole  in 
connection  with  orna- 
mental bases  and 
brackets  to  support 
either  Mazda  lamps  or 
inverted  luminous  arc 
lamps. 

You  can  string  your 
wires  along 
the  top  of  the 
poles,  where 
they  are  prac- 
tically  un- 
noticeable 
and  out  of 
the  way  of 
traffic. 

You  save 
the  cost  of 
additional 
lamp  stand- 
ards and  un- 
derground 
construction, 
and  avoid  fur- 
ther obstruction 
of  the  curb  line. 

Catalog  "D" 
describes  this 
money-saving 
ERECO  Plan- 
write  for  a  copy 

Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Designers   Manufacturers 

New  York  Office 
30  CHURCH  STREET 


SPAN 
WIRK 
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Matthews,  Frederic. 

Taxation  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
(Studies  in  the  Economic,  Ethical  and 
Practical  Relations  of  Fiscal  Systems  to 
Social  Organization.)    1914.  680  pp.    $2.75 

A  searching  study  of  the  system  of  taxation  which 
takes  its  toll  from  the  staples  of  life  and  industry 
and  represents  an  application  of  the  principle  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  public,  struggling 
under  this  system  to  "curb  the  trusts"  and  catch  the 
financiers,  is  likened  to  a  blind  man  chasing  a  butter- 
fly. By  way  of  remedy  there  is  suggested  a  method 
of  normal  production  and  distribution  through  the 
liberation  ot  industry  and  a  revision  of  our  fiscal 
system.  One  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  political,  intellectual,  religious  and  philosophical 
progress,  which  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  problem  in  its  wider  appli- 
cation. 

Moses,  Robert,  Ph.  D.,  B.  A.  (Jurisprudence), 
Oxon. 
The    Civil    Service    of    Great    Britain. 
(Vol.  LVII,  No.  1,  Whole  No.  139,  of  Stu- 
dies   in    History,    Economics    and    Public 
Law,   edited  by  the  Faculty  of   Political 
Science   of   Columbia  University.)      1914. 
324  pp.     Paper,  $2.00;  cloth,  $2.50. 
"This  essay  is  not  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  civil 
service  of  England.     Its  object  is  to  present  the  steps 
in   the  reform  of  the  English  civil  service,   with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  success  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations and  of  the  brilliant  and  farsighted  plan  to 
attract  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  young  men  in 
universities  into  the  government  service."     Emphasis 
is    accordingly   placed    upon    "examinations,   personnel 
and  prospects,  rather  than  upon  organization,  economy 
and  conduct  of  business."     The  influence  of  the  re- 
formed English  civil  service  upon  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  is  constantly  borne  in  mind.     With 
respect    to    American    conditions,    the   author    concen- 
trates upon  the  problem  of  attracting  into  the  govern- 
ment    service    men    of    superior    qualifications,      the 
"bugaboo    of    bureaucracy"  being    presented    as    the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reforms  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  much-desired  end. 

McCollum,  John  A.,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
New  York  City. 
Utility  of  the  Motor  Bus  and  Municipal 
Problems  Pertaining  to  Its  Operation. 
(Paper  read  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning,  Toronto,  May  25- 
27,  1914-)     1914.    17  PP-  10  cents 

The  American   Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 
State    Regulation    of    Public    Utilities. 
(Vol.  LIII,  May,  1914;  Whole  No.  142,  of 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political   and    Social   Science.)      357    pp. 
Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  papers  included  in  this  volume  are:  "Commis- 
sion Regulation  of  Public  Utilities:  A  Survey  of  Legis- 
lation." by  I.   Leo  Sharfman;   ''Qualifications  Needed 
for    Public  Utility  Commissioners,"   by  William    Dun- 
ton  Kerr;  "The  Public  Service  Company  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania," by  William  N.  Trinkle;  "Some  Defects  in 
the  Present  Pennsylvania  Statute  on  Public  Utilities  " 
by  C.   Elmer  Brown;  "Methods  of  Judicial  Review  in 


Relation  to  the  Effectiveness  of  Commission  Control," 
by  Oscar  L.  Pond;  "Lower  Telephone  Rates  for  New 
York  City,"  by  E.  H.  Outerbridge;  "Effects  of  State 
Regulation  upon  the  Municipal  Ownership  Move- 
ment," by  Delos  F.  Wilcox;  "Effect  of  State  Regu- 
lation of  Public  Utilities  upon  Municipal  Home  Rule," 
by  J.  Allen  Smith;  "State  Versus  Local  Regulation," 
by  Stiles  P.  Jones;  "Public  Utility  Regulation  by  Los 
Angeles,"  by  Charles  K.  Mohler;  "Governmental  Reg- 
ulation of  Accounting  Procedure,"  by  L.  G.  Powers; 
"Accounting  in  Public  Service  Regulation,"  by  Frank 
W.  Stevens;  "Effects  of  the  Indeterminate  Franchise 
Under  State  Regulation,"  by  William  J.  Norton; 
"Should  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  Have  Power 
to  Control  the  Issuance  of  Securities?"  by  John  M. 
Eshleman;  "Texas  Stock  and  Bond  Law,"  by  Charles 


Valuation  in  Kate  Cases,"  by  Robert  H.  Whitten; 
"Depreciation,"  by  James  E.  Allison;  "Non-Physical  or 
Going  Concern  Values,"  by  Halbert  Powers  Gillette; 
"Recent  Tendencies  in  Valuations  for  Rate- Making 
Purposes,"  by  Edwin  Gruhl;  "Electric  Lighting  and 
Power  Rates,  by  Halford  Erickson;  "Elements  to  Be 
Considered  in  Fixing  Water  Rates,"  by  George  W. 
Fuller;  "Regulating  the  Quality  of  Public  Utility 
Service,"  by  J.  N.  Cadby;  "Service  Regulations  for 
Gas,"  by  R.  H.  Fernald;  "Some  Notes  on  the  Regu- 
lation of  Gas  Service,"  by  Judson  C.  Dickerman; 
"Service  Regulations  for  Electrical  Utilities,"  by  L. 
II.  Harris;  "Ten  Rules  for  Service,"  by  P.  A.  Sins- 
heimer.  The  volume  closes  with  book  reviews  occu- 
pying forty  pages. 

Hooker,  George  Ellsworth,  Civic  Secretary  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
Through  Routes   for   Chicago's  Steam 
Railroads:    The  Best  Means  for  Attain- 
ing Popular  and  Comfortable  Travel  for 
Chicago   and    Suburbs.      (Published    by 
the  City  of  Chicago.)     1914.    Quarto.    89 
pp.    Illustrated. 
It  is  Mr.  Hooker's  contention  in  this  book  that  the 
steam    railroads    of    Chicago,    because    of    their    high 
speed,  their  wide  distribution  over  city  and  suburbs, 
tneir  segregation  from  other  lines  of  traffic — above  the 
streets  ana  on  their  own  rights  of  way — should  serve 
as   tiie  main  trunk   system   for  rapid  local  travel    for 
city  and  suburbs.    They  now  end.  at  arbitrary  and  dis- 
connected  points  down-town,   necessitating  costly  and 
•  inefficient   terminal   stations.      Mr.    Hooker   holds  that 
terminal    operation    of    passenger    trains,    particularly 
for  local  travel,  should  be  abandoned  for  a  System  of 
through-going    routes    extending    from    the    suburban 
communities  on  the  one  side  of  the  city,  through  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  to  similar  communities  on  the 
other   side   of   the    city.     The   frontispiece   shows    the 
plan  of  Bion  J.   Arnold   for    such     rearrangement    of 
routes.      The    experience    of     other    cities    here     and 
abroad  in   dealing  with  this  problem  is  described  and 
illustrated  in   maps  and  views.     The  book  lays  down 
principles   presented  as   basic  to   proper  city  planning 
in   large  cities  generally. 

National  Fire  Prevention  Convention. 

Official  Record  of  the  First  American 
National    Fire    Prevention    Convention. 

(Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  13-18, 
191 3.)  Compiled  by  Powell  Evans,  Editor. 
April,  1914.    541  pp.  $1.00 

A  rounded-out  story  of  American  fire  waste,  cover- 
ing the  physical,  moral,  legal,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative phases  of  the  subject  and  serving  as  a 
valuable  reference  book  for  property  owners,  city  of- 
ficials, architects  and  engineers,  social,  civic  and  labor 
organizations,  and  many  other  classes  of  readers. 
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A  KING 

WHITE  WAY 

is 

EFFICIENT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

MANY  DESIGNS 

PRICES   RIGHT 

CATALOG 

AND 

-KING  SELLING 
PLAN"  FREE 


KING  POUNDRY  CO-,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CONCRETE 

LIGHTING 

STANDARDS 

They  nevor  rot.  rust,  nor 
waar  and  require  nolther 
painting  nor  r« pairs. 
CATALOG  FREE 

PETTYJOHN  CO. 

677  N.  6th  St. 
TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 


Lundin  Ornamental 

Standards  and  Brackets 

HAVE  BEEN  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  USE  WITH 

General  Electric 
Luminous  Arc  Lamps 

They  are  highly  artistic, 
simple  in  construction 
and  very  durable. 
These  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  cities. 

A  PARTIAL  UST 

Boston.  Mass.  Rochester  N.  Y. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Haverhill.  Maes. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Toledo.  Ohio  _,_-.— 

and  many  other* 
We  have  recently  furniahed  1600  Stand- 
ards and  Brackets  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 
Sand  for  Catalog  No.  It 

LUNDIN    ELECTRIC 
and  MACHINE  CO. 
nHSs!  Boston    :    MasMachwuett* 


Nashua.  N.  H. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Calgary.  Canada 
Cambridge.  Mass. 
Worcester.  Maaa. 
Lynn.  Mass. 


Orangeburg 

Fibre    Conduit 

("Admitted  to  be  the  beet  Fibre  Conduit.") 

Made  with  four  styles  of  joints :  Socket,  sleeve, 
screw  and  "Harrington,"  with  bends  and  fittings 
for  same. 

Is  the  Lightest  Conduit  Made 

(3'  eocket  joint  1.1  Ibe.  per  foot.) 

hence  the  freight  and  cartage  charges  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Send  for  The  Conduit  Book 


Carrying  30  feet  3*  Socket  Joint 


The  Fibre  Conduit  Company 


New  York,  103  Park  Ave. 
Chicago,  1741  Monadnock  Bid* 
Boston,  S.  B.  Condit,  Jr.,  Co. 

Tii-Provtadal  Supply  Co.  .  . 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  McClary-Jemiton  Machinery  Co. 


Main  Offica  and  Factory  |i^a^t2" 

Orangeburg.  N.  Ye 

Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore.   . 
IxMAngeWCaL 
Salt  Lake  Oty, 


Utah 
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Edwards.    H.   M.,   Auditor,   The   New   York 
Edison  Company. 
Electric  Light  Accounts  and  Their  Sig- 
nificance.    1914.     172  pp.     (Pocket  size.) 

$2.00 

This  book  gives  a  complete  System  of  accounts  for 
electric  light  companies,  explaining  what  each  account 
signifies  and  what  is  included  in  it  It  is  based  on 
the  author's  combined  experience  of  many  years  with 
the  accounting  system  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany and  his  work  with  the  Accounting  Committee  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  accounts 
proper  of  electric  lighting  companies  are  covered  with 
thoroughness,  and  there  is  given  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  routine  of  ac- 
counting is  handled.  The  final  chapter  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  a  lighting  company  balance  sheet. 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  New  York. 
The  Caged  Man.     ( Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of    Political    Science,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  4.)    July,  1913.    136  pp.   Paper,  $1.50; 
cloth,  $2.00. 

A  valuable  summary  of  existing  legislation  in  the 
United  States  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Legisla- 
tion to  date  of  January  1,  1913,  has  been  included. 

The  Akron  Troops  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 
Citizens9  Handbook  of  Safety.    1914.    32 
pp.    Illustrated.  Free 

A  graphically  illustrated  pamphlet  abounding  in  spicy 
epigrams  on  Safety  First  and  containing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  useful  information  on  health,  flies, 
poisoning,  prevention  of  accidents,  what  to  do  in 
emergencies,  etc. 

MacKaye,  Percy. 

St.  Louis:    A  Civic  Masque.     1914.    99 
pp.  $1.10 

This  masque,  which  will  serve  as  an  inspiring  and 
technically  praiseworthy  model  in  a  new  field  of  civic 
expression,  was  presented  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1914, 
in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  city.  The  theme  is  the 
fall  and  rise  of  social  civilization,  beginning  with  the 
downfall  of  the  prehistoric  mound-building  civiliza- 
tion, progressing  through  the  social  development  of 
St.  Louis  and  its  victories  over  the  foes  Gold,  War 
and  Poverty,  and  culminating  in  the  birth  of  a 
League  of  Cities  for  progress  through  love  and  co- 
operation. There  is  also  given  an  abstract  by  Mr. 
Thomas     Wood     Stevens     describing     his     historical 

Sgeant,   the    presentation     of     which     preceded     Mr. 
acKaye's  masque. 

Committee  on  Municipal  Garbage  and  Re- 
fuse Disposal,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Municipal  Garbage  and  Refuse  Disposal. 
1 913.    16  pp.    1  chart.  Free 

Contains  the  report  of  the  Sanitation  Committee 
on  a  plan  suited  to  St.  Paul,  and  also  a  report  on 
methods  of  collection  and  disposal  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
supplemented  with  information  from  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  with  figures  on  the  cost  of  heating  and 
lighting  public  buildings  from  steam  generated  bv  an 
incinerator,  and  a  description  of  the  Minneapolis  in- 
cinerator plant  with  performance  and  operating  costs. 

Chicago  Municipal  Markets  Commission. 
Preliminary  Report  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago    Municipal    Markets    Commis- 
sion.   April  27,  1914.    54  pp.  Free 

McCann,  Matthew  R.,  Physics  Department, 
English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Fitchburg  Plan  of  Cooperative  In- 
dustrial Education.  (Bulletin,  1913,  No. 
50;  Whole  Number  561,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.)  1913.  28  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. 10  cents 


National  Municipal  League. 

The  Commission  Plan  and  Commission- 
Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. 1914.  23  pp.  Per  thousand,  $25.00; 
single  copies,  5  cents. 

An  analytical  study  of  recent  developments,  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  consist- 
ing of  Charles  A.  Beard,  Ernest.  S.  Bradford,  Richard 
S.  Childs,  William  Bennett  Munro  and  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff. 

Upson,  L.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Municipal 

Research,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A   Charter  Primer.     (Published  by  the 

Bureau  of    Municipal   Research,   Dayton, 

Ohio.)     1914.    24  pp.    Illustrated.  •   Free 

An  account  of  the  process  of  securing  the  charter 

in  Dayton. 

Ormond,  William  C,  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
Assessments  for  Local  Improvements. 
(Paper  No.  89,  The  Municipal  Engineers 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  presented  May 
27,  1914.)     1914.    32  pp. 

Wright,  Joseph,  Librarian  of  the  Bureau  for 
Research  in  Municipal  Government, 
Harvard  University. 
Check  List  of  Bibliographies  Relating 
to  Municipal  Government.  (Reprintea 
from  the  National  Municipal  Review, 
April,  1914,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.)   20  pp.    Free 

The  Civic  Press. 
The  American  City  Pamphlets.     (The 
complete  list  to  date.) 

Water  Consumption  of  Cities.  The  Effect  of  Meters 
on  Water  Consumption.     (Tables.)     No.  08.    10  cents. 

Some  Fundamentals  of  Housing  Reform.  By  Dr. 
James  Ford,   Harvard  University     No.   99.     IB  cents. 

How  to  Attack  the  Sewage  and  Garbage  Problems. 
By  Rudolph  Hering,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York 
City.     No.  100.     10  cents. 

The  Esthetic  Treatment  of  City  Bridges.  By  Henry 
Grattan  Tyrrell,  C.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Evans- 
ton,  111.     No.  101.     15  cents. 

How  to  Organize  a  City  Planning  Campaign  By 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.     No.  102.     15  cents. 

Public  Laundries  in  America.  By  Donald  B.  Arm- 
strong, M.  D.,  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene.  New  York  Society  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     No.   102a.     10  cents. 

Refuse  Disposal  in  Small  Cities  and  Towns.  By 
Samuel   A.  Greeley.     No.    103.      10  cents. 

The  Duty  of  Municipal  Food  Inspection.  By  Will- 
iam P.  Capes.     No  104.     10  cents. 

Fighting  Fires  Before  They  are  Lit.  By  Martin  H. 
Ray.     No.   105.     10  cents. 

How  to  Promote  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Shade 
Trees.     By  J.  J.   Levison.     No.   106.     10  cents. 

The  Efficient  Utilization  of  Water  Storage  Reser- 
voirs.    By  George  W.  Fuller.     No.  107.     10  cents. 

The  City's  Need,  the  University's  Opportunity.  By 
Herman  J.  James,  J.  D.,  Ph.  D.     No.   108.     10  cents. 

A  Notable  Development  in  Ornamental  Street  Light- 
ing.    By  Walter  C.   Allen.     No.  109.     10  cents. 

How  to  Determine  Relative  Values  in  Sanitation. 
By  George  C.  Whipple.     No.   110.     10  cents. 

Co-partnership  in  Housing  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Henry  Vivian,  J.    P.      No.    112.      15  cents. 

Relation  of  the  Motor  Bus  to  Urban  Development. 
By  F.   Van  Z.  Lane.     No.  112.      15  cents. 

Has  Your  City  These  Maps?  By  William  P.  Capes. 
No.    113.      10   cents. 

Water  Supplies  and  the  Part  They  Play  in  City  and 
County  Planning.  By  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.  No. 
114.      15   cents. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  City  Planning.  By 
George   B.   Ford.     No.    115.     10  cents. 
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This  Is  the 
COLEMAN 

BOULEVARD  LAMP 

425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  800  and  1000  candle  power. 
It  is  adapted  to  suburban  use  and 
towns  of  medium  size.  It  is  simple, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  moved 
to  new  loeations. 

The  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
has  made  these  lamps  popular  and 
they  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
night  service  5c.,  midnight  service  3c. 
per  night. 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out, 
made  of  cast  iron,  brass  and  copper. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sent  on  80  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars 
today. 

THE 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Toledo,  Ohio     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  RECENT  important  en- 
gagement of  this  firm 
has  been  the  devising  and 
installing  of  a  uniform  ac- 
counting system  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and 
its  counties. 

State  and  City  Officials  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  us, 
stating  their  conditions  and 
needs. 

We  can  help  you!  May  we? 

Ferine  &  Nichols 

149  Broadway         New  York  City 

Experienced  as   accountants    since    1898 


Have  Yon  Seen  a 
Desip  More  Artistic 
Than 
This? 


An  ornamental 
lighting  system  is 
more  than  an  added 
beauty,  it  arouses 
civic  pride.  It  stimu- 
lates business.  It  is  a 
silent  testimonial  of  a 
prosperous  town. 

Ornamental 

Lighting 

Poles 

are  designed  to  add 
beauty  to  your  streets, 
but  they  do  far  more. 
They  help  make  your 
town  prosperous  by 
attracting  business. 

This  particular  de- 
sign of  pole  is  for  the 
high  efficiency  Type 
"C"    Mazda   Lamp. 

Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  pole,  or  we 
will  show  you  our 
other  designs. 


Design  8715 


/^RNfiMENTAUIGHTING  POIffi 


U  Poles  For  All  types  Of  Lighting 
•  114  LIBERTY  ST,   HEW  YORK 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 

The  National  Civic  Federation. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  Report  upon 
Operation  of  State  Laws.  (United  States 
Senate  Document  No.  419.)  1914.  255 
PP.  15  cents 

T'he  result  of  an  investigation  by  a  Commission  of 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  in  which  are  given  the  Commission's 
findings;  views  ot  employers  and  workmen;  digest  of 
rules  of  state  boards  of  award. 


laws; 


American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Unemployment:  A  Problem  of  In- 
dustry. (Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  of  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  issued  quar- 
terly; price,  $3.00  per  year.)     May,  1914. 

$1.00 
Contains  the  proceedings  of  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment,  held  in  New  York  City, 
February  27-28,  1914.  also  information  on  public  em- 
ployment exchanges  throughout  the  United  States  and 
on   unemployment  insurance  and  legislation. 


Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  from  Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Supply  Houses 


New  Units  for  Ornamental 
Street  Lighting  with&High 
Candle-Power  Mazda  Lamps 

An  attractive  line  of  fixtures,  de- 
signed for  operation  of  the  new 
sizes  of  Mazda  series  lamps  for 
"White  Way"  or  ornamental  street 
lighting,  is  now  being  made  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

These  new  fixtures  are  termed 
Xovalux  ornamental  units,  are  made 
for  both  series  and  multiple  opera- 
tion, and  will  accommodate  the  400 
and  600  candle-power,  6.6  ampere, 
and  the  600  and  1,000-candle-power, 
20-ampere  sizes  of  the  new  series 
Mazda,  and  the  400,  500,  750  and 
1, 000- watt  multiple  Mazda  lamps. 

They  are  made  in  two  general 
styles,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  glassware  equipment.  The  glass- 
ware on  Form  4,  shown  herewith, 
consists  of  an  alabaster  globe,  which 
is  so  shaped  that  it  is  completely 
filled  with  light,  and  permits  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  light  to  pass  upward 
and  illuminate  the  building  fronts. 
There  is  a  small  reflector  placed  at 
the  top  and  inside  of  the  globe. 
The  function  of  this  reflector  is  to 
direct  downward  and  make  useful 
the  light  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  in  the  bottom  of  the  ventilator 
surmounting  the  globe. 

The  other  style  of  unit,  Form  5,  has  a  two- 
piece  globe.  The  bottom  part  is  made  of 
crystal  rough  inside  glass,  while  the  top  is 
made  of  Pyro  glass.  No  reflector  is  used,  as 
the  Pyro  top  is  made  of  dense  glass  having  the 
inside  glazed,  thereby  reflecting  downward 
some  of  the  light,  although  enough  filters 
through  to  illuminate  properly  the  building 
fronts. 

These  new  units  are  highly  ornamental,  and 
the  casings,  which  are  designed  to  form  the 
capital  of  the  pole,  are  made  in  four  different 
styles,  from  which  a  selection  can  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  pole  design. 


As  ventilation  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  fixtures  designed  for  the 
new  sizes  of  Mazda  lamps,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  given  very  careful  at- 
tention. The  socket  used  in  these 
fixtures  is  made  in  skeleton  form, 
which  permits  a  circulation  of  air 
to  all  parts. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  20-ampere 
Mazda  series  lamps  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  6.6-ampere  lamps, 
the  Novalux  ornamental  series  unit 
contains  an  internal  individual  com- 
pensator mounted  inside  of  the 
ornamental  casing.  These  compen- 
sators operate  the  20-ampere  lamps 
on  6.6  or  7.5-ampere  circuits.  This 
saves  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
energy  required  to  operate  the 
lamps  and  permits  them  to  be  con- 
nected in  standard  existing  circuits, 
thereby  allowing  the  extension  of 
the  lighting  system  without  addi- 
tional station  equipment. 

*     * 

House  Numbers 

General  Catalogue  No.  2  of  the 
Hutchins-Kilbourne  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  covers  wire 
and  metal  specialties  for  household 
and  office  use,  includes  various 
styles  of  house  numbers.  These  are 
made  in  aluminum,  burnished  brass 
and  antique  copper,  oxidized,  and 
are  3  inches  high.  They  are  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  and  meet  a  need  in  every 
progressive  community. 

*     * 

Mr.  Eshleman  with  the 
Union  Company 

The  Union  Metal  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  announces  that  Charles  L. 
Eshleman,  sales  manager  of  the  Adams- Bag- 
nail  Electric  Company,  of  Cleveland,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  institution  to 
become  vice-president  and  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Canton  Company. 
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MottLamp  Posts 

for  Arc  and  Tungsten  Lamps 

The  Standard  of  Merit 


Eetabliehed  1828 


^  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  for  that 
reason  the  Leading  Cities  have  installed  our 
Lamp  Posts.       

•I  There  are  over  2 1 ,000  Lamp  Posts  of 
our  manufacture  now  in  use  throughout 
Greater  New  York. 


•J  Send  for  Catalogs  and  prices. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  CITY  OR  TOWN  with  a 
Mott  Display  Fountain 

C|  Write  now  for  special  prices. 


Tungttmn  Foit—W*  J. 


Display  Fountains 
Drinking  Fountains 
Settees  for  Parks, 
City  Squares,  Etc. 

Write  for  Catalog*  and  prices 


Ornamental  Display  Fountain*  far  Public  Parka  and  City  Squaram 


The  M:MottIronWorks?J'^J7%?i 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Engineering  Instruments 

A  neat  10-page  folder  sets  forth  the  claims 
made  by  the  Hanna  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  accuracy,  durability 
and  ease  of  manipulation  of  their  engineering 
instruments,  and  contains  a  number  of  inter- 
esting illustrations  and  descriptions.  The 
strongest  metals  are  used,  and  there  are  no 


A    HANNA    THEODOLITE 

easily  loosened  parts,  therefore  compactness 
and  rigidity  are  insured.  The  lense  system  is 
said  to  be  of  especial  excellence.  All  transits 
are  of  the  compound  socket  type  with  broad 
flanges,  and  all  graduations  are  on  solid  silver, 
and  are  produced  on  high-grade  dividing  en- 
gines which  insure  absolutely  equidistant 
spacing,  uniform  width  of  lines  and  correct 
and  accurate  reading  of  opposite  verniers. 
The  telescopes  are  of  improved  form,  giving 
great  clearness  and  illumination ;  they  are  bal- 
anced and  will  reverse  at  either  end.  A  Hanna 
No.  8  transit  was  recently  purchased  by  Alfred 
J.  Kaufman,  city  engineer  of  Rensselaer,  N.  Y., 
who  wrote  the  company  as  follows: 

"The  new  transit  which  I  purchased  recently  is  an 
excellent  instrument  and  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
I  think  you  are  altogether  too  modest  in  what  you 
claim  for  this  instrument,  as  it  has  proven  to  me  in 
actual  practice  that  it  is  the  peer  of  any  engineer's 
transit  made  to-day.  .  .  .  The  adjustments  are 
delicate  but  absolutely  stable,  and  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  hard  usage  without  injury  to  any 
of  them.  The  lenses  are  perfect  and  must  be  made  of 
the  best  quality  of  glass,  ground  and  fitted  by  the 
most  skilled  labor.  .  .  .  Your  firm  has  actually 
created  a  standard  in  the  manufacture  of  engineering 
instruments." 

*      * 

Cast  Iron  Threaded  Pipe 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  non- 
corrosive  pipe  with  a  threaded  joint.  For  con- 
ducting water,  gas  of  air  underground,  hub 
and  spigot  pipe  had  filled  all  requirements. 
Then  cast  iron  flanged  pipe  was  made,  and 
answered  many  requirements  when  pressure  or 


heat  prevented  the  use  of  hub  and  spigot  pipe. 

Cast  iron  threaded  pipe  has  recently  been 
made  by  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  of  Chicago. 
The  threads  are  specially  designed,  eight  to  the 
inch,  and  cut  on  a  regular  threading  machine 
built  for  this  purpose.  Special  cast  iron  coup- 
lings are  furnished,  and  where  fittings  are  to 
be  used  a  special  flange  is  furnished  and  stand- 
ard flanged  fittings  used.  Large  quantities  of 
this  pipe  are  furnished  for  underground  pres- 
sure lines,  for  well  casing  and  for  lines  where 
an  absolutely  tight  joint  is  required  and  piping 
is  subjected  to  corrosion  either  from  the  in- 
terior or  exterior. 

Cast  iron  pipe  has  a  record  of  being  in  ser- 
vice underground  for  over  250  years,  and  can 
now  be  secured  with  all  joints  threaded.  This 
pipe  is  made  in  sizes  3  inches  to  24  inches. 

*  * 

Steel  Taped  Cable  for  Ornamental 
Lighting  Systems 

Under  this  title  a  16-page  booklet  has  just 
come  from  the  press,  which  describes  briefly 
the  manufacture  and  uses  of  the  cable  which 
is  protected  by  two  steel  tapes  wound  on  Spir- 
ally in  reverse  directions.  Steel  taped  cable 
has  a  field  peculiarly  its  own.  It  must  be  used 
where  considerations  of  safety  and  civic  pride 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  overhead  wires,  and 
where  a  conduit  system  is  too  expensive. 

The  book  illustrates  and  describes  briefly 
methods  of  installing  steel  taped  cable  in  orna- 
mental lighting  systems,  parks,  the  grounds  of 
public  buildings,  and  in  railroad  and  manufac- 
turing yards.  It  discusses  the  unusually  severe 
voltage  tests  to  which  the  Simplex  products 
are  subjected,  and  shows  by  figures  from 
actual  jobs  how  this  product  has  cut  under- 
ground wiring  costs  in  half.  A  copy  of  the 
booklet  will  be  sent  by  the  Simplex  Wire  & 
Cable  Company,  Boston,  to  anyone  interested. 

*  * 

A  Fine  Record 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  American- 
La  France  combination  chemical  engine  and 
hose  motor  car  of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  fire  de- 
partment at  the  recent  fire  in  that  city  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
letter  from  Chief  Arnold: 

CITY  OF  SALEM,  MASS..  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS 

July  8,  1914. 
American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Company.  Inc., 

Elmira,  N.    Y. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Our  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  motor 
car  from  Thursday,  June  25,  at  1.87  P.  M.  until  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  traveled'  87  miles  according  to 
the  speedometer.  They  answered  nineteen  alarms  of 
fire  from  1.87  on  the  25th  to  June  26  at  12.80  P.  M. 
Respectfully   yours, 

William  O.  Arnold, 

Chief  Engineer. 

On  page  148  of  this  issue  is  shown  a  picture 
of  an  American-La  France  motor  aerial  hook 
and  ladder  truck  in  action  at  a  fire  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  last  month.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
truck  is  being  used  as  a  water  tower,  and 
while  it  is  on  an  angle  in  the  street,  it  is  not 
resting  against  the  building— an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  capabilities  of  this  truck. 
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GUARANTEED 

PORCELAIN 

ENAMELED 

IRON 


Drowning  Season  L« 

Every  city,  town  and  community  should  be  equipped  to  save  lives 
by  having  ready  for  use  not  only  in  Drowning,  but  in  Electric  Shock, 
Asphyxia  by  Gas  and  Fumes,  Mining  Accidents,  Smoke,  Collapse 


The 
Wonderful 


after  Anesthesia,  etc.,  etc. 


Eastern  Office:  Times  Bldg..  New  York  City 

Main  OMIoe  -  Works 
CHICAGO 


£cJ/Lja4nm^ 


706  Sharpies  Bldg..  665  Washington  Bvd. 


LUNGMOTOR 

bought  by  U.  S.  Government,  and 
Best  Hospitals,  cities,  towns,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  etc.,  everywhere, 
because  it  is  safe,  sane,  small,  sim- 
ple— anyone  can  work  it. 


For  any  kind  of  a  ni  TTtyfO 

That  you  may    require  for  *      /^    T 
municipal  service,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
line.    We  make  hand,  windmill,  power  ana  spray 
pumps  for  nearly  all  pumping  conditions,  including 

r  municipal  waterworks   outfits,  deep 
well  working  heads,  etc 
General  Agencies:  Henlon  &  Hubbefl,  Chicago; 
Spr»7  Punp  Root,  Neal  &  Co..  Buffalo. 


THE  DEM1NG  COMPANY 

14  Actit  SI.,  Salem,  Ohio 


YOUR  CITY 

can  be  made  more  up-to-date  and 
attractive  by  installing  one  of  our 
street  sign  systems. 

We  specialize  on  complete  street 
sign  installations  and  can  give  you 
quotations  including  every  expense 
for  materials  and  installation. 

Let  us  send  our  estimate  on  install- 
ing and  improving  your  street  sign 
system.  The  reasonableness  of  our 
prices  may  surprise  you. 

Snell  &  Butler 

Street  Sign  Erectors 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  -   N.  Y. 
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Testing  and  Placing  Water  Meters 

Meter  settings  and  accessories  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pamphlet  published  by  The  Ford 
Meter  Box  Company,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  which 
contains  a  list  of  reasons  why  water  meters 
should  be  set  outside  the  house,  and  describes 
the  "Ford"  and  "Wabash"  meter  boxes  manu- 
factured by  this  company.  The  complete 
boxes  and  their  parts  are  illustrated.  Both 
types  are  claimed  to  protect  the  meter  abso- 
lutely from  frost.  The  meter  can  be  placed 
or  removed  in  one  minute,  and  there  is  no 
maintenance  expense. 

The  Ford  meter  testing  machine  is  described 
in  another  pamphlet  issued  by  the  same  com- 
pany. The  machine  was  designed  to  supply 
the  demand  for  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  device  by  which 
water  meters  could  be  easily,  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately tested.  This  plant  can  be  used  both 
for  single  meter  testing  and  for  multiple  test- 
ing. When  the  plant  is  full  of  meters  ready 
for  test,  meters  and  plant  are  completely  filled 
by  letting  water  flow  through  all.  The  stop 
cock  of  the  yoke  at  the  outlet  end  of  the  plant 
is  then  opened,  and  enough  water  is  drawn 
through  to  make  the  test  hand  on  the  last  meter 
read  to  some  exact  tenth  of  a  foot  or  at  zero. 
The  next  meter  towards  the  inlet  end  is  served 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  in  the  same 
order  till  all  four  meters  are  "set"  at  some 
exact  reading.  The  readings  are  then  made  of 
record  and  the  test  may  proceed.  This  pam- 
phlet gives  a  chapter  on  the  testing  of  water 
meters,  and  tables  for  use  in  two  methods  of 
testing. 

*     * 

The  Useful  and  Ornamental 
Evergreen  Tree 

The  nurseries  of  the  D.  Hill  Nursery  Com- 
pany, at  Dundee,  111.,  have  been  established  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  evergreens.  At  the  present  time 
more  than  450  acres  are  occupied  by  this  un- 
dertaking. The  processes  of  care  by  which 
a  standard  quality  is  said  to  have  been  secured 
are  described  in  Hill's  Evergreen  Book  for 
1914.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Hill  shipped  to  the  Ger- 
man government  100,000  young  evergreens, 
which  arrived  in  good  condition  after  an  eight 
weeks'  trip  and  are  growing  well. 

The  importance  of  planting  windbreaks, 
hedges,  shelter  belts,  screens,  etc.,  of  high- 
quality  evergreens  is  emphasized  in  this  cata- 
logue, and  various  kinds  of  trees  for  this  pur- 
pose are  described  and  pictured. 
4.     4. 

A  Comparative  Test 

An  interesting  test  was  recently  made  in 
Cincinnati  of  an  Ahrens-Fox  auto  fire  engine 
in  comparison  with  a  steam  fire  engine.  One 
of  the  city's  largest  skyscrapers — 34  stories 
high — was  made  the  object  of  the  stream. 
During  the  test  the  steamer  maintained  a  pres- 
sure at  the  engine  of  approximately  320 
pounds,  and  the  pressure  at  a  i^-inch  smooth- 
bore nozzle  on  the  roof  measured  58  pounds. 
The  auto  engine  maintained  a  steady  pressure 
at  the  engine  of  approximately  350  pounds; 


A     FIRE     ENGINE     TEST 

in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  state  the  exact 
pressure,  as  the  needle  went  considerably  be- 
yond the  record  marks  of  the  gauge.  The 
auto  engine  registered  a  pressure  on  the  roof, 
at  the  same-sized  nozzle,  of  80  pounds.  The 
lack  of  vibration  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
auto  engine  did  the  work  were  very  noticeable. 
A  photograph  of  this  unique  test  is  reproduced 
herewith. 

The  Ahrens-Fox  Company  has  received 
from  Engine  Company  No.  2,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
a  very  favorable  report  of  the  work  of  an 
Ahrens-Fox  engine  at  the  recent  fire  in  Salem : 
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Cyclone- WauKegan 
Sanitary  Fence 


Gqclone  -Waukegan 
—  Sanitary  Fence  — 

SOLVES  THE  BACK-YARD  PROBLEM 

The  most  effective'enetny  of  dirt  and  disorder  in 
the  back  yards  and  alleys  of  your  town  or  city  is 

Cyclone-WauKegan  Sanitary  Fence 

Wherever  it  replaces    the    old    board   fence    it 
solves  the   problem  of  community  health  — 
tends  to  abolish  disease  and  fly-breeding 
Conditions   and   transforms   unsightly 
back  yards  into  sanitary  and  safe 
play-grounds  for  children. 


is    neat    and    strong;    built  of 
a  heavily  galvanized  wire,  evenly 
spaced;  firmly  woven.    Easy  to  set  up 
on  wood  or  iron  posts;  self-adjusting  to 
uneven    ground.     It    makes   a  permanent 
improvement  that  adds  value  to  the  premises 

Sold  Under  a  Strong  Quality  Guarantee 

Illustrated    Catalog    giving    various    designs 
sent  free  on  request.     Write  for  it. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  107,  WauKegan,  111. 


These  photographs  tell  a  true  story. 
Note  the  contrast. 


The  Health  Merry -Go -Round 

furnishes  Entertainment,  Exercise  and 
Health  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Parks,  Playgrounds,  Schools  and 
Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects — 
Durable,  Safe,  Simple* 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

THE  HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO. 

Dept.  K-14  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Could  you  use  Waste 
Cans  like  this? 

We  have  furnished 
about  2,000  of  them 
to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  are  now 
on  the  street  corners. 
These  cans  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the 
city  specifications,  and 
are  specially  con- 
structed for  hard  usage, 
being  made  of  extra 
heavy  sheet  iron  and 
having  metal  braces  6 
inches  apart  running 
the  full  length  of  the 
can. 

This  can  is  the  best 
style  for  streets,  parks, 
factories,  stores  or 
warehouses  —  in  fact , 
any  place  where  there 
is  waste  material  of 
any   kind. 

These  cans  will  give  you  good  service, 
one  or  more  on  approval? 


May  we  send 


DeZouche,  Hanson  &  Co. 


14  North  Fifth  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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the  engine  was  gone  from  the  station  19 
hours ;  during  that  time  the  motor  was  stopped 
once,  about  20  minutes,  while  waiting  for 
orders.  The  pump  was  used  17I/2  hours  with- 
out skip  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 

An  Ahrens-Fox  steam  fire  engine  has  re- 
cently been  sold  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  triple  auto  pumping  engine  has  been  ordered 
for  Baltimore  County,  Md.  The  city  of  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  has  awarded  to  this  company 
the  contract  for  four  pieces  of  auto  apparatus. 
*     * 

Governors  for  Traction  Engines 

The  old  way  of  changing  the  governor  speed 
adjustment  of  an  engine  has  been  to  change 
the  tension  on  fixed  springs,  by  screwing  up 
the  set  tension  or  by  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  governor  valve  stem,  both  ways  making  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  governor  to  do  it.  The 
Watson  governor  which  is  made  for  L.  J.  Wat- 
son, of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  by  the  Waters 
Governor  Company,  provides  a  reserve  supply 
of  springs  that  can  be  brought  into  play  or 
withdrawn  from  action,  and  this  can  be  done 
from  the  engineer's  platform.    The  speed  can 


WATSON  HORIZONTAL  GOVERNOR 

be  changed  instantly  or  gradually,  regulating 
throughout  a  range  of  100  per  cent  increase 
from  slowest  speed  setting.  This  means  that 
one  can  belt  up  to  almost  any  kind  of  machine, 
no  matter  what  make  it  may  be  or  what  size 
driving  pulley  it  may  have,  and  operate  it  at 
the  proper  speed  for  the  best  results.    In  haul- 


ing, the  speed  can  be  greatly  lessened  over 
rough,   frozen  or  stony  ground,  and  can  be 
quickly  increased  on  the  smooth  stretches. 
*     * 

Malleable  Couplings 

Engineers  and  contractors  who  are  looking 
for  malleable  couplings  to  be  used  in  connect- 
ing reinforcing  bars  under  the  new  recom- 
mendation will  be  interested  to  know  that  The 
Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works,  of  Marion, 
lnd.,  is  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  these 
couplings. 

Motor  Trucks  for  Many  Uses 

The  Tiffin  motor  trucks  are  built  in  three 
chassis  models,  of  1,500  pounds,  1  ton  and  2 
tons  capacity  respectively,  similar  in  general 
design,  with  motor  under  the  hood  and  driver's 
seat  behind.  This  design  is  practical  from 
various  standpoints :  It  provides  an  accessible 
location  for  oiling  and  for  adjustment  of  the 
motor,  carburetor  and  magneto,  also  a  low  and 
natural  driving  position,  which  not  only  tends 
toward  safety  in  handling  the  truck  in 
crowded  traffic,  but  also  gives  ease  and  free- 
dom in  getting  into  and  out  of  the  driver's 
seat.  The  new  catalogue  issued  by  The  Tiffin 
Wagon  Company,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  describes 
and  illustrates  the  different  parts  of  these 
models  and  shows  the  complete  trucks  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  service.  These  are  heavy-duty 
vehicles,  designed  to  withstand  the  greatest 
general  abuse  in  operation  and  loading.  Be- 
sides their  use  for  express  work  and  general 
trucking,  for  street  sprinklers  and  flushers, 
they  are  in  excellent  service  as  sightseeing  cars 
and  park  wagons.  The  1,500-pound  chassis 
can  be  equipped  with  a  removable  n -pas- 
senger sightseeing  car  body,  so  arranged  that 
another  body  can  be  quickly  substituted.  The 
1 -ton  chassis  can  be  provided  with  an  18-pas- 
senger  sightseeing  car  body,  and  the  2-ton 
chassis  with  a  36-passenger  body.  The  remov- 
able feature  of  these  bodies  is  very  desirable, 
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Butler  Waste  Cans 

built  to  decrease  litter 
and  increase  civic  pride 

They're  different  from  com- 
mon cans.  These  are  neat,  ar- 
tistic and  durable — the  aristo- 
crats of  waste  cans,  built  for 
attractiveness  as  well  as  for 
usefulness. 

You've  seen  the  open  cans. 
How  obnoxious  they  are,  how 
unsightly.  Butler  cans  are  really 
good  looking. 

They  stand  38  inches  high  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
See  how  easily  waste  is  deposited  in  them.  None  of 
the  dirt  inside  meets  your  eyes  as  the  cover  is  shut 
tightly. 

Another  point — they  can  he  shipped  cheaply  be- 
cause they  are  of  "knock-down"  construction. 

Let  us  send  you  prices. 
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St.  Anthony  Falls  Station,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Station  A.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IRON  HORSE  BRAND 

STREET  CANS 

Used  on  Portable  Carts  for  Collection 
of  Street  Sweepings  and  other  Rubbish 

Rubbish  Cans  of  all  kinds 

Garbage  Cans  and  Pails 

Ash    and   Waste    Cans 

ROCHESTER  CAN  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

keep*  your  garbage-  out  of  sight  in 
the  ground,  away  from  the  cats,  dogs 
and  typhoid  fly. 
Opana  with  the  foot.  Hands  never  touch 

Underground  Garbage 
cA'SSS^w'  and  Refuse  Receivers  / 

A  Fireproof,  sanitary  disposal  for  oily 
waste  and  sweepings  in  your  garage. 

Our   Underground   Earth    Closet 
means  freedom  from  polluted  water. 
Sold  Direct.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
In  use  10  yrt.     It  pave  to  look  us  up. 

Thousands  of  users.  .. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.      X\ 

43  Parrar  St.,  Lynn.  Mass.       S      \ 


It's  cheaper  and  better  to  use  Blaw  Steel  Forms 

than  wood  forms  for  sidewalk-curb,  curb  and  gutter 
and  concrete  road  construction.  They  never  warp 
and  last  for  years. 

BLAW  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

General  Offices:     PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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as  the  trucks  can  be  used  in  general  service 
ordinarily,  and  when  occasion  demands  can  be 
quickly  adapted  to  other  purposes.  Police 
patrol  bodies  can  be  furnished  in  connection 
with  the  1,500-pound  chassis,  to  carry  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  nine. 

*     * 

Land  Valuation 

The  Manufacturers'  Appraisal  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published  a  24-page  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Appraisal  of  Railroad  Land  by 
the  Somers  Unit  System  of  Realty  Valuation," 
by  Walter  W.  Pollock,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  a  study  of  the  land  values  of  the 
Broad  Street  passenger  terminal  and  connect- 
ing right  of  way  in  Philadelphia,  showing  the 
unit  foot  values  of  street  accessibility  to  con- 
tiguous and  similar  land  and  block  computa- 
tions by  the  Somers  rules  and  tables.  A  brief 
explanation  is  given  of  the  theories  on  which 
the  Somers  system  is  based.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  severe  criticism  of  the  appraisal 
submitted  will  show  that  it  is  correct  within 
the  narrowest  limits  of  possible  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  and  actual  values  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  streets,  and  the  effect  of 
the  street  accessibility  upon  the  several  lots 
and  blocks  included  in  the  appraisal. 

New  Motor  Fire  Apparatus 

A  contract  has  recently  been  awarded  to 
James  Boyd  &  Brother,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  the  city  of  Moline,  111.,  for  one  75-foot 
aerial  ladder  truck.  The  truck  is  to  be  straight 


gasoline  mechanical  drive,  using  the  worm 
gear. 

The  combination  city  service  chemical  and 
hose  car  ordered  recently  by  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
from  the  same  manufacturers,  will  have  a 
curved  sheet  steel  hose  body  in  addition  to  a 
chemical  equipment  and  regular  city  service 
ladder  truck  equipment.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  first  cars  of  this  type  ever  built.  The  ma- 
chine will  be  painted  white  with  red  running 
gear. 

This  company  has  recently  delivered  two 
motor-driven  combination  chemical  and  hose 
cars  to  the  borough  of  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Each  car  is  equipped  with  a  double  35-gallon 
chemical  tank  and  the  regular  chemical  equip- 
ment. Both  have  specially  designed  motors, 
and  are  the  new  standardized  models  of  the 
Boyd  Company. 

*     * 

A  Cut-Out  Switch 

The  "Absolute-Cut-Out"  switch,  made  by 
the  Elmer  P.  Morris  Iron  Works,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  especially  designed  for 
use  in  ornamental  poles  carrying  General  Elec- 
tric or  Westinghouse  series  arc  lamps.  Extra 
heavy  material  has  been  used  at  the  contact 
points  in  order  to  give  the  switch  as  long  life 
as  possible.  The  porcelain  used  is  of  the  best 
quality.  The  handle  or  knob  is  reinforced  by 
a  metallic  bushing,  which  prevents  the  porce- 
lain from  wearing  or  chipping  off  when  the 
switch  is  used. 


For  Contractors  and  Boards  of  Public  Works 


Laying  a  Rocmac  Road 

Rocmac  is  a  heavy  liquid  preparation  that 
chemically  unites  with  limestone,  making  a 
smooth,  waterproof  roadway  having  the  resili- 
ency necessary  to  meet  traffic  conditions.  It 
requires  no  skilled  supervision  or  special  ma- 
chinery, for  any  outfit  that  will  build  a 
macadam  road  will  build  a  Rocmac  road. 

The  ordinary  road  base  is  first  laid,  and  the 
Rocmac  solution,  mixed  with  the  limestone,  is 
then  spread  over  the  foundation.  The  mixing 
can  be  done  by  hand  or  in  a  concrete  mixing 
machine.  A  course  of  crushed  stone  is  placed 
on  top  and  rolled  until  the  mortar  appears  on 
the  surface.  This  layer  is  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  the  rolling  is  continued  until  the 
mortar  comes  up  uniformly,  when  a  coating  of 
limestone  dust  is  spread  over  the  surface.  This 
serves  to  absorb  all  excess  liquid  and  to  form 
a  top  coat.  The  finished  surface  shows  no  dis- 
coloration, and  is  gritty  enough  to  give  a  good 
hold  to  auto  tires.  The  road  is  said  to  be  dust- 
less  and  to  form  no  mud  in  wet  weather,  and, 
since  it  is  not  affected  by  climatic  conditions, 
the  up-keep  charges  are  very  light.  Traffic 
need  not  be  suspended  during  the  laying  of  a 
Rocmac  road.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  high- 
way are  found  in  the  National  Park  at  Quebec, 


on  some  of  the  New  York  state  highways,  and 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  manu- 
facturing company  is  Rocmac  Limited,  Inc., 
whose  United  States  agents  are  Haines  & 
Teall,  Inc.,  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Prizes  for  Highway  Study 

Awards  have  been  made  in  the  competition 
announced  several  months  ago  by  The  Barber 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  for  papers  from 
engineering  students  on  the  subject  of  "As- 
phaltic  Materials  for  Highway  Construction." 
The  judges  of  the  competition,  E.  J.  Mehren, 
editor  Engineering  Record,  and  H.  P.  Gillette, 
editor  Engineering  and  Contracting,  have  made 
awards  of  prizes  of  $100  each  to  the  following 
contestants : 

Frederic  O.  X.  McLoughlin,  New  York  City, 
Columbia   University. 

Harry  Schindler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

B.  J.  Fletcher,  Parrott,  Ga.,  University  of  Georgia. 

John  W.  Hill,  Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Robert  S.   Johnson,   Ireton,   Iowa,  Iowa  State  Col- 

M.  V.  Holmes,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  University  of 
Kansas. 

F.  P.  Gilbert,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Harold  J.  LaLonde,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.,  Unl- 
versity  of  Michigan. 
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ARCHER  AV. 


ENAMELED  IRON  SIGNS 
WROUGHT  IRON  POSTS 
"ROYAL"  SIGN  BRACKETS 

Smnd  far  Catalogum 

,     ROYAL  ENAMELING  &  MFfi.  CO. 

■«*  Qinoral  OIBcmx 

326  W.  MADISON  STREET 


Factoi 


DBS  PLAIN ES,  ILL. 


CHICAGO 


qpi^  TA  VT  nO  PORTABLE  STEEL 
IOC  1AILUA  DERRICK  with  Gon- 
dola Car  attachment  for  HANDLING  PIPE  or 

other  heavy  material 
from  gondola  can. 


Catalog  illustrating  the 
Taylor  Portable  Steel 
Derricks  furnished  Aon 
application. 


TAYLOR  PORTABLE  STEEL  DERRICH.CO. 

1036  W«st  Lmkm  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

TAYLOR  PORTABLE  STEEL  DERRICK  LTD. 
370  Richmond  Street  West         Toronto,  Canada 
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TROY  10  -m 


3*C 


BROADWAY 


In  the  Year  2014 

One  hundred  years  from 
today — even  after  being 
exposed  to  the  severest 
weather — 


Indestructible  Signs 

will  still  be  readable 

Why?     Because  of  the  construction — 

1 — The  letters  are  drilled  into  solid  ingot  iron 

2 — A  heavy  galvanized  coat  is  applied 

3 — Then  filled  with  pure  white  aluminum 

4 — Next  a  black  lead  coat  and  a  black  painted  surface 

5 — Never  become  brittle — canno   crack 

Our  booklet   will   give   you   a   better  knowledge  of    the 
method  we  use  to  make  these  "  one-hundred-year "  signs. 

The  Indestructible  Sign  Company 

528  Dennison  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Selling  Agents.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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Benjamin  Wilk,  Virginia,  Minn.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Alvin  C.  Smith,  Lyons,  Neb.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

O.  H.  Gosswein,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Purdue  University. 

Alfred  A.  Berkowitz,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sheffield 
Scientific  School. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition  was  to  turn 
the  attention  of  engineering  students  to  street 
and  road  construction  as  a  promising  field  of 
work.  The  company  offering  the  prizes  be- 
lieves that  the  plan  was  successful  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Sewer  Cleaning  Equipment 

The  Turbine  Sewer-Machine  Renovating 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  has  published  an 
illustrated  booklet  of  32  pages  which  describes 
the  turbine  sewer  machine  and  its  work.  This 
machine  is  constructed  to  operate  either  by 
sewer  rods  or  cable,  as  required.  In  actual 
operation  a  hose  is  attached,  and  under  water 
pressure  the  cutters  revolve  and  dislodge  the 
material  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Weeds,  roots,  etc.,  are  cut,  and  the  other 
material  is  ground  up  and  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
volving cutters  and  the  action  of  the  water 
thoroughly  scrub  and  clean  the  inside  of  the 
sewer.  The  runners  and  cutting  knives  can 
1  e  adjusted  so  as  to  fit  the  sewer  exactly,  forc- 
ing the  cutters  to  reach  every  inch  of  the  sewer 
wall.  Where  sewers  are  completely  stopped 
up  so  that  a  rope  cannot  be  passed  through, 
the  "Forcing  Jack"  is  used  connected  with  the 
turbine.  Many  letters  are  reproduced  from 
mayors,  city  engineers  and  others  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  machine,  testifying  to  its 
excellent  results. 

*     * 

Waste  Disposal  in  Albany 

Messrs.  Hering  &  Gregory,  consulting  engi- 
neers, of  New  York  City,  have  been  retained 
by  the  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
best  method  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  the 
garbage,  rubbish  and  ashes  of  the  city. 
•§•     •§• 

Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick 

The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company, 
of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  has  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  of  16  pages  describing  and  illustrating 
wire-cut-lug  brick  for  paving.  Every  wire- 
cut-lug  brick  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  no 
matter  from  what  manufacturer  it  is  bought. 
The  wire  which  cuts  the  brick  from  a  column 
of  clay  is  deflected  by  offsets  at  given  points, 
cutting  the  lugs  and  grooves.  All  these  bricks 
have  3/16-inch  lugs  and  double  beveled  ends, 
allowing  for  the  proper  penetration  of  the 
grouting  material;  the  adjoining  brick  theo- 
retically touches  on  a  line  at  the  center  with 
at  least  lA  inch  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  uniformity  of  lugs  and  end  spacing  per- 
mits of  accurate  alinement  in  lading  pavement, 
and  the  rough  wire-cut  sides  furnish  strong 
bonding  surface.     The  standard   size  of  the 


brick  is  3^  x  %l/2  inches,  exclusive  of  the  lugs. 
Forty  bricks  cover  one  square  yard  as  laid  in 
pavement.  With  grout  properly  applied  and 
joints  evenly  filled,  the  pavement  becomes 
practically  monolithic. 

The  "Hillside"  brick  is  made  for  use  on 
grades  steeper  than  6  to  9  per  cent  to  provide 
foothold  for  horses  and  unusual  traction  for 
motor  vehicles ;  each  brick  has,  on  its  top  sur- 
face, a  series  of  shallow  grooves  about  3 
inches  apart,  and  the  bricks  are  laid  longi- 
tudinally. 

A  list  of  licensed  manufacturers  of  wire- 
cut-lug  brick  may  be  obtained  from  The  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company,  which  will  also 
furnish  engineering  service  to  city,  county  and 
state  road  departments  and  important  data  of 
road  construction  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

*     * 

A  Turf  Cutter  for  Trenching  Work 

During  the  laying  of  the  cables  for  lighting 
the  Lynn  Shore  Boulevard  in  Massachusetts 
the  work  of  trenching  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  a  homemade  turf  cutter.  This 
was  made  by  the  blacksmith  of  the  Lynn  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  which  laid  the  lighting 
cables,  and  was  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  I.  I.  Edgerly,  superintendent  of  con- 
duits. The  accompanying  picture  of  this  tool 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  structure.  The  discs 
are  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of  thin 
sheet  steel  riveted  to  flanges  which  are  keyed 
to  the  shaft.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  1  foot,  the  width  of  the  trench.  The 
shaft  to  which  they  are  keyed  extends  far 
enough  to  engage  both  frames,  forming  a  bear- 
ing; the  frame  is  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  18 
inches  wide.    When  not  in  use  the  handles  are 


A    HOME-MADE    TURF    CUTTER 

folded.  The  machine  is  operated  by  two  men. 
When  one  line  of  the  trench  is  laid  out,  the 
turf  can  be  quickly  cut  by  pushing  the  cutter 
along  with  one  wneel  following  the  line.  A 
thousand  feet — a  day's  work  of  completed  con- 
duit— can  be  cut  in  a  very  short  time. 
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The  Permanent  Results  of  Our 
Re-organization  Campaigns 

Previous  advertisements  have  told  of  unusual 
results  secured  by  The  American  City  Bureau  in 
re-organizing  commercial  organizations. 

We  were  recently  asked,  "Are  these  results 
permanent  ?" 

This  was  the  answer. 

"Some  of  the  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
personnel  of  our  organization  are  already  well 
over  a  year  old. 

"If  the  results  secured  were  not  permanent, 
this  would  certainly  be  clearly  evident  now. 

"We  will  give  you  the  names  of  these 
organizations  and  the  men  in  each  who  were 
most  intimately  in  touch  with  our  work. 

"Then  you  can  write  and  determine  first- 
hand whether  we  produced  results  that  were 
lasting.'  * 

The  same  offer  is  open  to  everybody.  Are 
you  interested? 


American  City 

Bureau 


LUCIUS  E.  WILSON.  DANIEL  A.  REED.  J.  HAROLD  BRADDOCK, 

Director  of  Campaign*.  Vice-President.  Secretary. 

87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American  City. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Let  the  Armies  of  Construction  Co  Forward! 

That  there  is  little  tendency  to  call  a  halt 
in  public  improvements  in  American  cities 
because  of  the  European  war  is  evident 
from  the  statements  of  twenty-one  mayors 
which  appear  on  the  pages  immediately  fol- 
lowing. They  are  from  letters  received 
since  the  publication  of  our  August  num- 
ber, and  have  direct  reference  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  The  American  City's  point 
of  view  on  the  front  cover  of  that  issue. 

These  mayors  of  important  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  are,  almost 
without  exception,  in  favor  of  carrying  on 
municipal  improvements  with  unabated 
vigor  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
In  some  cities,  indeed,  plans  are  being  made 
to  do  evert  more  public  work  than  would 
ordinarily  be  undertaken  through  the  win- 
ter months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  mayors  express 
doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  float  bond  issues 
at  the  present  time,  or  to  obtain  necessary 
funds  in  other  ways.  Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  high-grade  municipal  securities 
can  ordinarily  be  sold,  the  present  problem 
of  city  finance  is  an  unusual  one.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  it  does  not  offer  obstacles 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  city 
whose  credit  has  not,  for  other  reasons, 
been  seriously  impaired. 

To  be  sure,  the  bond  houses  which  ordi- 
narily are  in  the  market  for  municipal  se- 
curities, are  offering  little  encouragement 
at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  commit- 
ments for  new  issues.  The  three  letters 
published  after  the  comments  of  the  mayors 
are  perhaps  typical  of  the  present  attitude 


of  bond  houses  generally.  Cities  which 
wish  to  raise  money  this  fall  must,  in  most 
cases,  look  to  their  local  bankers  or  citizens, 
rather  than  to  the  large  financial  centers, 
for  assistance.  There  are  at  least  four 
possible  methods  of  securing  local  aid : 

i.  Short-time  notes  might  be  issued  at  a 
rate  of  interest  attractive  to  the  bankers, 
these  notes  to  be  retired  by  a  subsequent 
issue  by  the  city  of  bonds  under  a  more 
favorable  market. 

2.  Bonds  of  the  city  might  be  issued  im- 
mediately and  sold  to  local  bankers,  who 
could  use  them  as  security  for  emergency 
currency.*  Such  a  transaction  might  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  local 
banks ;  for  the  latter  conld  no  doubt  dispose 
of  the  bonds  at  a  premium  when  money  be- 
comes more  plentiful.  To  protect  the  city's 
interests,  such  bonds  should  either  be  issued 
for  comparatively  short  terms,  or  should 
contain  the  option  of  retirement  by  the  city 
in  advance  of  date  of  maturity. 

3.  In  some  cases  it  would  doubtless  be 
possible — as  is,  indeed,  the  custom  under 
ordinary  financial  conditions  in  certain 
cities — to  make  payment  in  city  bonds  to 
manufacturers  or  contractors  for  public 
work.  Such  a  plan,  if  adopted,  must  be 
handled  in  a  conservative  manner,  lest  the 
city's  credit  be  depressed  by  the  resale  of 
large  quantities  of  such  bonds  to  the  pub- 
lic at  inopportune  times. 


*  To  have  the  right  to  issue  emergency  currency,  a 
bank  must  be  a  member  of  a  National  Currency  Asso- 
ciation. Such  associations  may  be  formed  by  ten  or 
more  banks  located  in  adjacent  territory  and  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,000,000  or  more.  On  bonds 
approved  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  such 
banks  may  issue  emergency  currency  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  bonds. 
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4.  There  remains  the  final  alternative  of 
the  selling  of  bonds  "over  the  counter." 
This  plan  of  securing  a  local  market  for 
municipal  securities  at  favorable  terms  was 
successfully  employed  in  several  cities 
during  1913.1  Should  prohibitive  rates  of 
interest  be  demanded  for  money  obtained 
through  ordinary  channels,  we  believe  that 
in  most  municipalities  the  citizens  would  re- 
spond to  a  wisely  conducted  campaign  for 
the  sale  of  municipal  securities  by  this 
method. 

Cities  which  sold  their  bonds  for  im- 
portant improvements  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  are  in  a  particularly 

t  See,  for  example,  articles  descriptive  of  methods 
used  in  St.  Paul  and  Baltimore,  in  The  American 
City  for  July,  1918,  pages  16-19,  inclusive. 


fortunate  position  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion work.  We  do  not  feel,  however,  that 
in  cities  not  so  fortunate  the  necessity  of 
paying  temporarily  a  higher  interest  rate 
should  be  considered  a  conclusive  reason 
for  the  curtailing  of  municipal  work.  We 
do  not  advocate,  of  course,  the  spending  of 
money  foolishly;  but  the  only  cause  which 
ever  justifies  the  expenditure  of  municipal 
funds  is  the  promoting  of  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such 
welfare  would  be  more  effectively  advanced 
by  the  continuance  of  needed  public  work, 
even  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest 
for  loans,  than  by  the  curtailment  of  such 
work,  with  the  consequent  additions  to  the 
army  of  the  unemployed?  Let  the  armies 
of  construction  go  forward! 


Comments  from  the  Mayors  on  the  Outlook 
for  Public  Improvements 


Spokane,  Wash. 

I  heartily  endorse  your  Confession  of  Faith 
announced  on  the  front  cover  of  your  August 
issue.  Such  a  statement  will  not  only  exercise 
a  psychological  influence  upon  the  public  mind, 
but  in  my  opinion  is  based  upon  the  hard  facts 
of  social  science. 

The  city  of  Spokane  is  en  rapport  with  the 
heart  throb  of  the  world,  and  feels  her  share 
of  the  loss  and  suffering  entailed  upon  human- 
ity by  this  cruel  and  unnecessary  war.  Spo- 
kane, however,  is  aligned  for  a  continuous  ad- 
vance, and  will  experience  no  retrograde  move- 
ment on  account  of  shaken  confidence  or  social 
unrest  due  to  international  strife.  There  are 
over  six  million  dollars  in  improvements 
planned  for  1914  and  1915,  much  of  which  is 
already  in  process  of  construction  or  at  pres- 
ent being  advertised  for  bids. 

W.  J.  Hindley,  Mayor. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Our  city  has  a  number  of  public  improve- 
ments now  going  on,  such  as  street  paving, 
grading  streets,  laying  of  water  pipes,  new 
sewer  system  and  improving  the  river  front, 
and  others  are  contemplated  which  will  be 
taken  up  at  once. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed  on  the  cover  of  the  August  edition 
of  The  American  City.  "It  is  wiser  to  build 
roads  than  to  open  soup  kitchens,"  but  we 
should  not  let  our  zeal  lead  us  to  do  more  than 
we  are  able  and  thus  unduly  burden  the  tax- 
payer. John  K.  Royal,  Mayor. 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  city  of  Portland  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
"the  army  of  construction,"  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  which  is  believed  to  be  sound  and 
wise,  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Multnomah  County,  in 
which  this  municipality  is  situated. 

It  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  all  work  which 
may  be  done  during  the  winter  months,  and 
among  the  features  included  in  the  plans  thus 
far  discussed  are  those  of  land  clearing,  road 
making  and  wood  cutting. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  .of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  just  authorized  by  a  meeting  of 
those  deeply  interested  in  the  proposition  of 
providing  work  for  the  needy,  that  there  is 
great  merit  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  hope 
that  plans  may  be  so  well  laid  that  not  one 
worthy,  willing  man  or  woman  shall  be  unable 
to  obtain  employment. 

While  the  details  of  our  plans  are  incom- 
plete— in  fact,  just  in  the  formative  period — 
it  is  the  intention  to  insure,  through  coopera- 
tion of  all  possible  sources  of  assistance, 
enough  work  to  provide  adequate  employment 
for  all  who  may  be  found  in  need  of  it  during 
the  coming  winter. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  we  follow  such  a 
plan,  and  if  eventually  some  such  program  is 
adopted  throughout  the  entire  country,  untold 
good  will  be  the  result,  not  only  to  those  em- 
ployed, but  to  society  in  general. 

H.  R.  Albee,  Mayor. 
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Pittsburgh,  P*. 

.  It  is  my  opinion  that  municipal  improve- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  halt  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  conditions  resulting 
from  the  European  war. 

The  war  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  many  men  out  of  work  in  different 
industries,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  will  not 
be  a  demand  for  the  products  of  their  partic- 
ular plant;  and  if  the  city  is  able  to  provide 
for  some  of  these  by  continuing  construction 
work,  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  where  possible, 
to  do  so. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pittsburgh  administra- 
tion will  be  to  do  as  much  work  as  usual,  more 
if  possible,  and  certainly  not  less. 

Joseph  G.  Armstrong,  Mayor. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

No  curtailment  of  municipal  construction 
work  in  Detroit  has  resulted  because  of  the 
war.  The  city  is  proceeding  with  undertak- 
ings planned,  and  no.  cessation  in  building 
operations  is  apparent. 

Edward  T.  Fitzgerald,  Sec.  to  the  Mayor. 

St.  Joseph,    Mo. 

As  far  as  St.  Joseph  is  concerned,  we  are 
going  right  along  with  new  construction  work, 
war  or  no  war.  I  most  sincerely  deplore  the 
European  war,  but  can't  see  that  that  would 
be  any  reason  why  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A., 
should  not  go  right  ahead  with  her  improve- 
ments, and  that  will  be  my  aim  during  this 
coming  fall  and  early  winter. 

I  agree  with  your  August  number.  The 
municipal  improvements  in  the  United  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  halt  because  our 
European  neighbors  have  gotten  into  a  family 
jangle.  Elliott  Marshall,  Mayor. 

Kansas  City,   Kan. 

I  desire  to  express  my  approval  of  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  upon  the  front  page  of  your 
August  issue. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  preparing  to  carry  out 
the  work  outlined  in  this  article  by  voting 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $650,000  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  our  municipal  water  and  electric 
light  plants.  These  extensions,  together  with 
the  necessary  street  and  sewer  improvements. 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men  during  the  coming  winter. 

Our  people  prefer  employment  rather  than 
charity,  and  this  city  expects  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish it,  if  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  our  city's 
securities.  C.  W.  Green,  Mayor. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  am  directed  by  Mayor  Edgerton  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  August  19,  and  to  in- 
form you  that  His  Honor  sees  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  curtailment  of  municipal 
construction  work  in  Rochester  because  of  the 
European  war. 

Bernard  J.  Haggarty,  Sec.  to  the  Mayor. 


Canton,  Ohio 

Construction  work  of  all  kinds  should  go 

forward  with  unabated  vigor    in   all    of   our 

American  cities,  even  if  the  cost  is  greater  on 

account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Europe. 

Chas.  A.  Stolberg,  Mayor. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  determination  to  keep  right  on  mak- 
ing improvements  as  Ion*  as  weather  will 
permit  and  while  we  are  able  to  raise  the  funds 
for  doing  the  work.  This  city  has  been  some- 
what behind  in  this  work  for  some  years,  and 
we  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  catch  up; 
therefore,  there  is  no  disposition  to  slack  up 
anywhere  in  needed  imorovements. 

Louis  Will,  Mayor. 

Duluth,  Minn/ 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  state- 
ment appearing  on  the  cover  of  The  Ameri- 
can City  for  August,  as  to  public  improve- 
ments in  view  of  war  disturbances  abroad. 

The  disturbances  will  not,  in  any  way,  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  or  to  curtail  public 
improvements  with  us.  The  need  for  these 
improvements  is  very  great,  and  we  are  ham- 
pered by  limited  revenues  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. We  are,  therefore,  pressing  these  im- 
provements to  the  very  limit  justified  by  these 
revenues. 

It  is  our  custom  to  carry  on  the  building  of 
sewers  during  the  winter  season,  the  crushing 
of  rock  and  any  other  form  of  work  the  sea- 
son will  permit  of,  looking  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  people. 

W.  I.  Prince,  Mayor. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  when  times 
are  hard,  business  slack  and  general  condi- 
tions bad,  it  is  then  the  proper  time  for  the 
nation,  state,  city  and  town  to  do  everything 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Im- 
provements should  be  carried  through  regard- 
less of  circumstances,  and  all  should  cooperate 
for  the  general  good  of  the  citv  or  town  in 
which  they  live. 

Regarding  Lynn  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  European  war  will  have  any  deterring  ef- 
fect upon  public  improvements  planned.  We 
have  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  to 
spend  $600,000  in  the  enlarging  of  our  water 
supply.  Of  this  we  have  spent  up  to  date 
about  $300,000.  mostly  for  labor,  as  our  pipe 
was  purchased  beforehand. 

We  are  now  employing  more  than  200  men 
and  shall  continue  until  the  weather  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

Regarding  other  municipal  works,  I  might 
mention  two  new  schoolhouses ;  placing  of  all 
buildings  in  their  proper  shape;  improvement 
of  harbor,  and  the  construction  of  a  munici- 
pal stable. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  commission 
form  of  government  and  appears  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole. 

George  H.  New h all,  Mayor. 
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New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  all  means  continue  municipal  construc- 
tion during  the  fall  and  winter  months  as  ex- 
tensively as  the  local  weather  and  financial 
conditions  will  permit.  In  this  city  the  dull 
and  unsettled  industrial  conditions  have  al- 
lowed us  to  place  paving  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  about  $700,000  for  the  present  year 
at  a  figure  from  20  to  30  per  cent  lower  than 
ever  before  for  every  respective  material  used 
in  street  construction. 

If  funds  are  available  for  construction  work, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  halting  it  because  of  con- 
ditions arising  from  the  Euronean  war. 

Frank  J.  Rice,  Mayor. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  going  ahead 
with  new  construction  work  during  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter. 

The  banking  interests  do  not  seem  to  be 
acting  in  sympathy,  however,  with  movements 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  municipalities,  by 
reason  of  their  not  cooperating  with  us  in  the 
matter  of  large  loans  necessary  for  this  work. 
Dennis  J.  Murphy. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

All  public  construction  work  will  continue 
in  this  city  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  past 
The  European  war  will  have  no  effect  upon 
us  in  that  line  whatever.  In  fact,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  will  be  more  public  work  of 
various  kinds  done  in  this  city  next  year  than 
has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years. 

J.  G.  Woodward,  Mayor. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Regarding  the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  this 
city  toward  new  construction  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  I  can  say  that  we  will  carry  on 
only  such  work  as  was  planned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  provided  for  in  the  annual 
budget.  Any  further  improvements  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  loans.  I  am  opposed  to  the  making  of 
any  more  loans  this  year,  except  for  absolutely 
necessary  improvements  at  this  time,  and  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  extended  borrowing  on  this 
account. 

George  M.  Wright,  Mayor. 


Dallas  "Morning  News" 
August  5,  1914 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  during  my  ser- 
vice as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford 
to  carry  on,  weather  permitting,  all  construc- 
tion work  on  the  streets  for  which  sufficient 
money  could  be  obtained.  This  policy  will  be 
maintained,  war  or  no  war. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion  that  during  the 
stressful  times  incident  to  the  European  war 
it  is  desirable,  if  the  money  can  be  raised  with- 
out additional  burden  to  the  public,  to  carry 
on  as  much  public  work  as  possible,  and  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  this  view  of  the  situation. 
Charles  S.  Ashley,  Mavor. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  cities  of  America  can  perform  no 
greater  service  to  their  people  than  to  keep 
construction  work  going  and  to  go  ahead  with 
contemplated  new  work.  The  only  real  rea- 
son that  a  city  can  give  for  not  going  forward 
with  municipal  improvements  is  the  fact  that 
it  may  not  be  able  to  market  the  bonds  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  because  of  the 
present  European  conflict.  If  this  condition 
should  prevail,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  city 
would  be  justified  in  raising  the  interest  rate, 
so  the  bonds  would  be  attractive  to  investors. 
If  this  were  done,  I  feel  confident  that  no  dif- 
ficulty would  be  experienced  in  disposing  of 
municipal  bonds  and  municipal  work  could  be 
carried  on  without  interruption. 

As  you  have  aptly  stated  in  your  August  is- 
sue, "Let  the  armies  of  construction  go  for- 
ward." And  let  this  be  the  battle-cry  of  every 
American  city.         James  D.  Smith,  Mayor. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Public  improvements  in  all  cities  are  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  issue  of  bonds.  I  think 
no  prudent  person  will  advise  the  placing  of 
municipal  bonds  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  unless  an  exigency  demands  it;  that  is, 
unless  it  be  necessary  to  raise  funds  at  an  ex- 
orbitant cost  to  meet  maturing  obligations. 
Certainly  there  is  a  condition  existing  in  the 
money  market  which  makes  it  difficult  to  make 
loans,  even  to  meet  current  exoenditures.  Fi- 
nancial institutions,  I  take  it,  are  looking  very 
critically  into  all  propositions  to  borrow,  but 
are  taking  care  of  their  customers  willingly, 
when  these  customers  show  a  disposition  to 
appreciate  that  there  is  a  financial  crisis,  and 
are  not  blindly  rushing  ahead  making  new  busi- 
ness and  assuming  new  obligations  under  ex- 
isting conditions. 

Then,  there  is  another  feature  which,  it 
strikes  me,  is  worthy  of  consideration  under 
the  present  conditions:  The  prosperity  of  a 
city  is  directly  consequent  upon  tl.o  prosper- 
ity of  the  citizens;  money  which  the  city  may 
borrow  comes  from,  and  is  a  Part  of,  that 
general  fund  which  is  offering  itself  for  hire 
in  the  shape  of  loans.  Every  borrower,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  taxes  the  capacity  of 
this  general  fund,  and  each  is  a  direct  com- 
petitor of  the  other  for  a  portion  of  such  fund. 
If  from  any  cause  that  general  fund  is  con- 


stricted or  restricted,  the  greater  the  number 
of  borrowers  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting accommodations;  and  so  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  business  of  any  sort  is  made  more 
difficult 

Now,  this  being  so,  just  to  the  extent  that 
the  number  of  borrowers  may  be  lessened  just 
to  that  extent  is  there  a  greater  amount  of 
money  left  for  the  others.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  logical  that  the  city  should  not  be  a  compe- 
titor with  the  citizen  in  the  money  market 
under  the  present  condition,  because  it  re- 
stricts the  citizen's  ability  to  hold  on  to  his 
own  prosperity,  upon  which  the  city's  prosper- 
ity is  absolutely  dependent;  and,  hence,  the 
city  should  withdraw  from  the  money  mar- 
ket as  a  borrower,  in  every  way,  except  where 
it  may  be  essential  to  maintain  its  credit  or 
health. 

Wyndham  R.  Mayo,  Mayor. 

Reading,  P&. 

The  idea  that  you  advance  is  one  that  should 
be  heartily  advocated  by  every  municipality  in 
the  country,  and  is  one  that  will  afford  em- 
ployment on  public  construction  work  to  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  been  rendered  idle 
because  the  firms  that  regularly  employed 
them  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  opera- 
tions owing  to  the  depressing  effect  that  the 
European  war  and  other  local  conditions  have 
had  on  the  several  lines  of  industry  of  this 
country. 

That  the  City  of  Reading  does  not  intend  to 
contribute  to  this  general  business  depression 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  May,  1914, 
contracts  have  been  awarded  that  call  for  a 
greater  expenditure  of  money  for  construction 
work  than  has  been  spent  along  this  line  in 
any  of  the  past  five  years.  There  is  also  now 
pending  in  the  City  Council  legislation  for 
additional  construction  work,  contracts  for 
which  will  be  let  at  an  early  date.  None  of 
this  work  will  be  retarded  or  stopped,  but  in- 
stead it  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion 
so  as  to  alleviate  the  industrial  condition  as 
much  as  possible.  The  construction  work  that 
has  been  contracted  for  is  as  follows: 

$200,000.00  for  permanent  street  improvements. 

70,000.00  for  repairs  to  streets. 

95,000.00  for  storm  water  sewers. 
8,000.00  for  installation   of  a  garbage  incin- 
erator. 

15,000.00  for  permanent  improvements  and 
additions  to  parks,  playgrounds 
and  public  buildings. 

12,000.00  for  miscellaneous  permanent  con- 
struction, such  as  paving  alleys, 
etc. 

50,000.00  for  construction  of  a  new  filter  unit 
(contract  not  yet  awarded). 


Total,  $450,000.00 

The  industrial  situation  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  real  and  not  fancied,  calling 
for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  capital  and  labor  in  getting  to- 
gether and  endeavoring  to  solve  the  same,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  municipalities  of  the 
country  can  help  the  cause  "by  letting  the 
armies  of  construction  go  forward." 

Ira  W.  Strattov.  Mayor. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  your  attitude 
in  the  matter  of  the  importance  of  going  ahead 
with  municipal  construction  work  in  this 
country,  irrespective  of  the  great  European 
upheaval.  There  are  many  reasons  why  work 
of  this  character  should  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  especially  at  this  time,  the  most 
appealing  of  which  is  that  it  will  afford  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  our  people,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  whom  might  otherwise  become  a  charge 
upon  the  communities  in  which  they  live.    Be- 


sides, healthy,  substantial  occupation  will  have 
a  tranquilizing  effect  upon  the  workers,  oper- 
ating as  a  discouraging  element  to  that  spirit 
of  restlessness  so  apt  to  make  its  appearance 
among  the  people  in  times  like  these,  and 
which  is  more  or  less  attended  by  injurious 
consequences. 

Just  now  New  Orleans  has  a  large  amount 
of  public  work  in  progress — sewerage,  drain- 
age, street  paving,  etc.,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  have  no  thought  of  a  suspension  of  activi- 
ties in  this  direction. 

Martin  Behrman  Mayor. 


Opinions  of  Three  Bond  Houses  as  to  the 
Market  for  Municipal  Bonds 


(Sec  editorial  comment  on  page  185  of  this  issue) 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Municipal  bonds  have  grown  in  popularity 
for  some  months  past,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  income  received  from  them  is  not 
taxed,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  shown  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  returns,  and  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds 
being  provided  by  taxation  and  not  depending 
strictly  upon  commercial  or  manufacturing 
prosperity,  we  believe  that  a  large  part  of  such 
funds  as  offer  for  investment  will  be  inclined 
to  go  into  municipal  securities. 

While  bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
are  not  being  offered  at  any  great  recession 
from  prices  existing  prior  to  the  European 
war,  bargains  may  be  had,  and  we  doubt  if 
municipalities  in  this  section  will  be  willing  to 
sell  such  bonds  as  have  been  authorized  at  a 
price  which  would  justify  a  bond  house  to  buy 
them  with  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  interest 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outlook. 

Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe 
we  felt  sanguine  and  optimistic,  particularly 
as  to  municipals.  We  handled  many  issues 
of  such  bonds  during  the  present  year  at  con- 
tinually rising  prices,  and  certain  desirable 
municipals  were  hard  to  obtain.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  war  in  Europe  changes  this  situation 
in  the  same  respect  as  it  does  all  others. 

The  extracts  which  you  sent  us  from  letters 
from  different  American  mavors  fail,  in  our 
judgment,  to  realize  that  this  is  a  time  for 
economy,  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  sell 
securities,  but  because  it  may  be  difficult  for 
taxpayers  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  in  times  of 
stress  and  great  financial  uncertainty  the  mu- 
nicipalities should  postpone  improvements  not 
absolutely  vital  to  public  health  and  necessity. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  when  the 
various  stock  exchanges  throughout  the 
country  again  see  fit  to  authorize  a  resumption 
of  business,  municipal  bonds  will  be  in  de- 
cided inquiry  if  they  may  be  obtained  at  bar- 


gain counter  prices.  For  ourselves  we  would 
not  accept  new  commitments  during  the  pres- 
ent uncertainty,  and  we  should  strongly  urge 
that  wherever  possible  municipalities  give  up 
their  plans  for  improvements,  at  least  until 
it  becomes  more  definitely  determined  upon 
what  basis  they  can  negotiate  their  necessities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  counties, 
cities  and  towns  have  been  entirely  too  eager 
to  build  roads,  create  smooth  streets  and  in- 
dulge in  many  other  municipal  improvements, 
some  of  which  have  been  more  a  matter  of 
local  pride  than  of  necessity.  Although  it 
may  not  be  widely  known,  Europe  has  been  a 
big  market  for  American  municipal  bonds,  and 
this  market,  of  course,  will  be  withdrawn  for 
a  time  of  indefinite  duration.  The  theory  of 
municipal  improvement  and  expenditure  to 
give  work  to  unemployed  is  apparently  reason- 
able, but  it  is  neither  sound  economics  nor 
wise  finance. 

We  feel  that  a  city  should  be  administered 
with  the  same  regard  to  the  taxpayer  that  a 
business  man  extends  to  his  business  affairs. 
Nelson,  Cook  &  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

It  is  a  little  too  early  for  us  to  express  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
demand  for  municipal  investments,  other  than 
to  say  that  in  such  disturbed  conditions,  where 
all  lines  of  business  are  possibly  affected,  the 
investing  public  will  in  great  probability  be 
unduly  conservative,  and  therefore  turn  to  the 
safest  and  most  conservative  form  of  invest- 
ment, viz.:  municipal  bonds.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  also  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  investments  will  necessarily  be 
limited,  in  a  relative  sense,  as  applying  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  With  this  thought  in  view,  we  can  un- 
hesitatingly express  the  opinion  that  munici- 
palities should  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, and  only  offer  such  bonds  for  sale  as  are 
reallv  necessary  to  finish  urgent  and  important 
municipal  improvements. 

Seasongood  &  Mayer. 
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A  Record  of  Municipal  Progress  Abroad 

Conducted  by  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.  D. 


A  Visit  to  Ulm,  Just  Prior  to  the  War 


Editor's  Note.— The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Dr.  Pratt  in  Germany  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
The  envelope  in  which  the  manuscript  was 
mailed  to  The  American  City  is  post- 
marked  Amsterdam,  July  31',  1914.  //  de- 
scribes some  phases  of  German  municipal 
progress  in  times  of  peace  in  a  city  at  once 
more  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  more 
modern,  than  any  in  America. 

AFTER  our  remarkably  interesting 
visit  to  Munich  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  we  should  so  soon  be  able 
to  outdo  ourselves,  but  such  was  the  case 
at  Ulm,  where  we  have  had  by  far  the  most 
profitable  stay  of  our  entire  trip. 

Under  the  hospitable  direction  of  Ober- 
burgermeister von  Wagner,  Stadtbaurat 
Wilhelm  Holch,  and  Engineer  Schroder, 
we  have  gotten  under  the  skin  and  have 
seen  the  real  workings  of  a  German  city 
in  a  way  which  is  permitted  to  very  few 
Americans.  At  9.15  Herr  Holch  was  at 
our  hotel,  and  from  that  time  until  we 
parted  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were 
continuously  on  the  go.  We  visited  the 
city  hall,  the  workmen's  houses,  the  parks, 
the  new*  streets,  schoolhouses,  the  Minister 
and  many  other  places  of  equal  interest,  but 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Ulm  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  foremost 
German  cities  in  matters  of  city  planning, 
housing  and  other  municipal  activities. 
But  Ulm  is  also  an  old  and  distinguished 
town,  with  a  history  of  which  any  city 
might  well  be  proud,  and  replete  with 
monuments  which  far  surpass  those  of 
many  a  better  advertised  foreign  city. 

Ulm-on-the-Danube,  for  that  is  the  full 
name  of  the  city,  is  first  mentioned  in  of- 
ficial documents  of  854.  It  was  once  an 
Imperial  Free  Town,  and  with  the  trade 
and  industry  thus  stimulated  became  a  cen- 
ter of  commerce.  The  city  was  early  a 
stronghold  of  great  power.  It  was  fortified 
with  high  walls  which  extended  around  the 


city,  and  of  which  large  stretches  are  still 
in  existence.  It  was  further  fortified  in 
1 842- 1 850,  and  recently  the  fortifications 
have  been  pushed  out  still  further.  The 
two  most  famous  buildings  of  the  city 
are  the  Munster  and  the  town  hall.  The 
former,  an  imposing  and  beautiful  Gothic 
structure  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
spire  in  the  world,  was  built  between  1377 
and  1500.  No  small  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  building  is  due  to  the  surroundings, 
which  harmonize  in  a  remarkable  way  with . 
the  architecture  of  the  great  Munster.  The 
Rathaus  (City  Hall)  was  built  during  the 
sixteenth  century  and  is  an  example  of  the 
construction  typical  of  that  time. 

But  let  us  hurry  on  to  the  important 
things  in  the  modern  city.  Like  so  many 
other  institutions  in  German  cities,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  story  of  Ulm  is 
the  character  of  the  men  at  the  helm  and 
behind  them  the  efficient  organization,  and, 
better  still,  the  right  spirit  of  municipal 
government.  Oberburgermeister  von  Wag- 
ner is  just  completing  his  twenty-seventh 
year  in  office  and  has  the  position  for  life. 
Now  a  man  well  on  toward  sixty,  he  is  giv- 
ing the  ripest  judgment  and  experience  to 
the  city  of  Ulm.  He  is  just  as  keen  now 
to  introduce  new  methods  and  solve  old 
problems  as  ever,  and  is  even  at  the  mo- 
ment engaged  in  working  out  a  new  plan 
of  employment  insurance.  He  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  men  like  Holch  and  Schroder, 
the  city  architect  and  the  city  engineer,  who 
also  hold  their  position  during  good  behav- 
ior— and  in  Germany  that  means  until  they 
retire  on  a  goodly  pension. 

The  city  of  Ulm,  like  many  other  cities, 
has  had  for  a  long  time  a  land  policy.  But 
until  about  1890  the  city  was  selling  rather 
than  acquiring  land.  The  city,  in  fact,  was 
really  reducing  her  patrimony. 

Oberburgermeister  von  Wagner,  how- 
ever, proposed  that  the  city  reverse  its  pol- 
icy and  acquire  as  much  land  as  possible. 
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Under  his  guidance  the  city  in  1892  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  to  be  used  to 
build  cheap  and  sanitary  dwellings  for 
workers.  The  plan  was  successful,  and  the 
city  has  gone  on  purchasing  land  and  build- 
ing almost  every  year  additional  homes  for 
workers. 

The  essential  point,  however,  in  the  hous- 
ing policy  of  Ulm,  and  where  it  differs 
materially  from  that  of  other  cities,  is  that 
the  City  of  Ulm  believes  in  building  small 
houses,  one  family  each,  to  be  owned,  not 
rented,  by  the  occupants.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  Ulm  with  those  elsewhere,  because 
in  Ulm  each  worker  pays  an  initial  deposit, 
interest  on  the  balance  of  the  investment, 
and  a  sinking  fund  installment.     The  city 


owns  the  land,  the  worker  owns  his  house 
and  lives  in  it  as  long  as  he  pleases.  If, 
however,  he  wishes  to  sell  or  sublet,  the 
city  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  at  the 
price  which  was  originally  paid.  Thus 
speculation  in  these  small  houses  is  forever 
prevented. 

The  city  has  also  promoted  good  housing 
by  selling  land  at  low  prices  to  provident 
and  cooperative  building  organizations,  and 
even  to  private  manufacturers  who  wish  to 
erect  model  dwellings. 

Not  only  have  dwellings  been  erected  for 
the  low-paid  wage-earners,  but  for  the  mid- 
die  classes,  clerks,  city  officials,  teachers 
and  others  who  demand  a  better  type  of 
house,  but  who  are  often  unable  to  get  what 
they  desire  and  should  have  at  prices  which 


MAP  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ULM 
The  table  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  contains  a  summary  of  the  building  acts  of  the  city.  In  the 
center  of  the  town  the  height  limit  of  buildings  (to  commencement  of  roof)  is  the  width  of  the  street; 
except  that  on  streets  more  than  66  feet  wide,  buildings  15  feet  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street  are 
permitted.  In  other  sections  of  the  city  the  height  limit  ranges  from  40  to  66  feet.  In  Division  No.  1 
buildings  in  solid  rows  are  permitted;  in  the  other  divisions  the  minimum  distances  allowed  between  the 
houses  range  from   10   to   47   feet. 
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would  be  possible  for  their  limited  incomes. 
The  city  has,  therefore,  built  on  its  own 
land  very  roomy  and  good-looking  houses, 
some  of  which  have  cost  as  much  as  20,000 
marks — a  sum  which  builds  a  much  better 
house  in  Germany  than  $5,000  would  in  al- 
most any  city  of  the  United  States. 

The  city  planning,  or  the  larger  city 
building  of  Ulm,  is  equally  interesting  and 
likewise  distinctive. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  no  space  left  within  the  walls  for 
the  necessary  expansion  of  the  city.  Like 
other  German  cities,  Ulm  has  been  increas- 
ing in  population,  although  not  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  Accordingly  the  walls  which 
had  been  built  in  1850  were  sold  to  the  city 
of  Ulm.  This  was  in  1902.  The  general 
plan  of  development  since  that  time  has 
centered  on  the  following  main  points: 

1.  The  making  of  direct  roads  from  the 
gates  of  the  old  wall  to  the  main  roads  lead- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  The  effecting  of  proper  connections  by 
new  direct  main  streets  with  the  suburb 
Soflingen,  which  was  joined  to  Ulm  in  1905. 

3.  The  making  of  main  roads,  avenues  and 
boulevards  within  the  walls; 

4.  The  laying  out  of  a  freight  yard  and  de- 
pot to  the  west  of  Ulm  and  effecting  the  proper 
connections  with  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 

These  four  objects  define  the  general 
geography  of  the  city.  There  were,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  this,  several  zones  for 
various  purposes  set  aside  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city.    These  were  as  follows : 

(a)  The  district  between  Ulm  and  Soflingen 
was  to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  trades,  small 
industries  and  houses  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  this  district  houses  were  to  be  built 
in  rows. 

(b)  Two  special  districts,  one  to  the  east  of 
Soflingen,  and  the  other  to  the  east  of  Ulm, 
were  reserved  for  large  industries. 

(c)  The  suburb  of  Soflingen  and  the  land 
to  the  northwest  of  it  is  designed  for  work- 
people, and  the  houses  are  to  be  17  feet  apart. 

(d)  For  still  better  houses  the  land  south  of 
Soflingen  has  been  reserved,  and  here  the 
houses  must  be  23  feet  apart. 

(e)  A  high  hill  to  the  west  of  Ulm  has  been 
reserved  for  villas  and  more  expensive  houses, 
where  the  intervening  distances  must  be  33 
feet. 

(f)  For  the  still  wealthier  the  hill  to  the 
north  of  Ulm  has  been  reserved  with  an  inter- 
vening distance  of  47  feet. 

(g)  Another  section  has  been  reserved  for 
recreation  and  sports. 

(h)  Still  another  section,  near  the  Danube, 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  future  harbor. 

Thus  the  city  of  Ulm  is  planned  out  for 
years  to  come  and  its  future  development  is 
safeguarded  and  determined. 


Still  another  phase  of  municipal  policy  in 
Ulm  has  been  the  regular  purchases  of 
land  for  the  specific  purpose  of  either  sell- 
ing at  a  profit  or  holding  against  specula- 
tive manipulation  which  would  quickly 
force  up  the  price  of  the  land. 

The  following  table  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  land  transactions  of  the  City 
of  Ulm  under  the  administration  of  Ober- 
burgermeister  von  Wagner: 

Bought 

Total  Price 

Years.        Hectares.     Ares.     Centares.  (Marks). 

1891-5 78             86             39  674,062.33 

1896-1900...       125             24             84  998,917.89 

1901-5 274             28             82  6,487,099.08 

1906-10 118             88             57  2,70&515.70 

1911-13 108             02             83  lf2jft,4l0.96 

695  25  96  12,011,006.00 

Sold 

Total  Price 

Years.        Hectares.     Ares.  Centares.  (Marks). 

1891-5 21             20  44  397,821.69 

1896-1900...          27             85  85  1,492,345.68 

1901-5 120             79  85  3,719,989.94 

1906-10 70             89  60  2,905,844.00 

1911-18 33             86  98'  2,062,757.83 

274  10  66  10,578,708.00 

This  table  shows  clearly  that  the  city  has 
acquired  a  net  total  of  over  420  hectares  (a 
hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  at  an  outlay  of 
1,432,298  marks.  The  city  of  Ulm  to-day 
possesses  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  free- 
hold land  within  the  actual  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  owns  in  addition  niuch  land 
beyond  its  own  borders. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city  sells 
land,  it  does  so  only  after  attaching  a  good 
strong  string  which  will  enable  the  muni- 
cipality to  pull  it  back  whenever  it  feels  so 
inclined.  The  land  sold  must  be  built  upon 
within  a  definitely  stated  time.  If  the 
owner  does  not  do  so  or  wishes  to  transfer 
it,  the  city  has  the  option  of  buying  it  back 
at  the  original  price  plus  an  addition  of  3 
per  cent  interest. 

The  details  of  activities  of  the  city  might 
be  greatly  added  to,  but  these  facts  suffice 
to  show  what  the  city  is  doing. 

In  general  the  houses  which  have  been 
built  by  the  city  are  attractive  architect- 
urally and  most  conveniently  arranged. 
Many  of  them  are  two-family  houses  and 
there  are  some  rows,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
build  separate  and  detached  dwellings. 

The  little  city  of  Ulm,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Oberburgermeister  von  Wagner,  is 
a  shining  example  of  what  a  city  can  do 
and  should  do.  The  city  of  Ulm  has  in  a 
very  real  sense  found  itself  and  is  creating 
for  itself  and  for  its  inhabitants  a  better 
and  a  bigger  city.  E.  E.  Pratt. 
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DESTRUCTOR    BUILDING   IN    FOREGROUND,  WATER   WORKS   PUMPING  STATION  AT  REAR 

A  Refuse  Destructor  Plant  Which  Operates  a 

Pumping   Station 

By  E.  H.  Foster 


SINCE  the  year  1906  there  have  been 
twenty-four  installations  of  the  Euro- 
pean type  of  refuse  destructor  in 
American  cities,  covering  widely  scattered 
localities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
One  of  the  recent,  and  possibly  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  installations,  is  that  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  where  comprehensive  plans 
were  made  from  the  beginning  for  utilizing 
all  the  heat  generated  by  burning  refuse. 

The  installation  of  the  English  high-tem- 
perature destructor  in  America  has  gen- 
erally brought  up  the  embarrassing  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  waste  heat, 
which  is  the  principal  by-product,  and  has 
been  recognized  as  a  useful  asset  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  most  cases  the  difficulties  of  finding 
a  way  for  utilizing  this  heat  have  resulted  in 
continual  waste  in  the  shape  of  practically 
all  of  the  steam — in  fact,  all  that  is  not  use- 
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ful  in  operating  the  plant  being  allowed  to 
escape  through  a  pipe  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  Savannah,  however,  the  destructor 
was  purposely  located  at  the  main  water- 
works station,  Gwinnett  street.  The  end  of 
the  new  building  is  within  50  feet  of  the 
boiler  room  of  the  pumping  station,  and  the 
steam-piping  system  of  the  water  works 
has  been  extended  to  the  destructor  plant 
and  made  common  therewith.  The  practi- 
cal result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  coal  fuel  formerly  used 
at  the  pumping  station  is  saved  by  the  de- 
structor, which  usually  carries  the  full 
water-works  load.  If  the  collections  of 
refuse  run  short  such  shortage  is  always 
evident  sufficiently  ahead  of  time  to  permit 
the  attendants  to  arrange  for  cutting  in  the 
water  works  boilers  which  are  kept  in  ser- 
vice, with  banked  fires,  as  stand-bys. 
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In  the  pumping  station  there  are  two  10,- 
000,000-gallon  Holly-Gaskill  pumping  en- 
gines, one  5,000,000-gallon  Worthington 
compound  and  one  7,5oo,ooo-gallon  Worth- 
ington compound,  besides  three  air  com- 
pressors. The  water  pressure  carried-  is 
50  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thirteen  tons 
of  coal  per  day  were  formerly  burned,  cost- 
ing $385  per  ton. 

In  the  destructor  plant  there  are  two  65- 
ton  per  twenty- four  hours  Heenan  fur- 
naces. Each  unit  comprises  four  cells,  an 
extra  large  combustion  chamber,  a  200- 
H.  P.  Wickes  vertical  water-tube  boiler,  an 
air  heater  and  a  motor-driven  centrifugal 
fan  for  supplying  forced  draft.  •  The  cells 
are  fitted  with  the  Destructor  Company's 
patented  trough  grate,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development,  but  is  already 
used  quite  extensively  in  the  plants  con- 
structed by  this  company  and  by  Messrs. 
Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester, 
England,  from  whom  the  original  designs 
were  received. 

The  refuse  is  tipped  from  carts  into  a 
large  pit  at  the  ground  level  and  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  thus  being  fairly  well 
mixed.  Thence  it  is  lifted  by  a  grab  bucket 
and  monorail  hoist  and  transferred  to  fixed 
containers,  one  over  each  cell  of  the  fur- 


naces. These  containers  are  kept  full  by 
the  craneman,  whose  duties  do  not  require 
his  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  fur- 
naces. The  fixed  containers  are  fitted  with 
bottom  sliding  doors,  operated  by  hydraulic 
-fewer,  -the  operating  valves  being  con- 
venient to  the  stoking  floor.  Thus  the  fur- 
nace-man feeds  his  grates  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  his  fires. 

The  formation  of  clinker  on  the  grates 
is  removed  in  this  plant  by  a  semi-mechani- 
cal process.  The  sides  of  the  grate  diverge 
slightly  from  the  rear  to  the  stoking  door, 
so  that  the  mass  of  clinker  may  be  pulled 
out  bodily.  This  is  accomplished  by  laying 
a  long  bar  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate  be- 
fore the  first  charge  is  dropped.  This  bar 
has  a  plate  riveted  to  the  rear  end  in  the 
form  of  an  up-turned  hoe,  while,  at  the 
front  end  there  is  a  ring  for  attaching  a 
chain.  When  the  mass  of  clinker  is  formed 
the  stoking  door  is  opened  and  a  chain 
attached  to  the  bar;  the  chain  leads  to  a 
power-driven  winch,  by  which  means  the 
mass  of  clinker  is  pulled  out  onto  a  hand- 
pushed  car  which  is  dragged  to  the  dump. 
By  this  device  the  ciinkering  can  easily  be 
done  in  five  minutes  without  undue  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

The   blast  is   first  warmed   by   passing 


RECEIVING   PIT  INTO  WHICH  REFUSE  IS  DUMPED  FROM   CITY  CARTS,  AND  GRAB  BUCKET 

WHICH  FEEDS   FURNACES 
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through  an  air  heater  at  the  rear  of  the 
boilers  and,  before  reaching  the  fire  bed,  it 
is  forced  to  pass  under  the  surface  of  the 
cast-iron  grates,  for  the  double  purpose  of 


the  mixture  so  that  it  will  burn  without 

difficulty. 
A  75-kw.  Westinghouse  turbo-generator 

supplies  current  for  lighting  the  plant  and 
for  the  crane  and  fan  motors. 
The  following  figures  indi- 
cate the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel 
required  for  operating  the 
water  works  pumping  station 
alone,  in  comparison  with 
similar  figures  of  operation  in 
connection  with  the  refuse  de- 
structor. It  will  be  noted  that 
to  run  the  combined  plant  only 
two  extra  men  are  required 
per  watch,  one  to  operate  the 
crane    and    one    to    assist    in 


WITHDRAWING     CLINKER 

FROM    GRATES    BY 

MEANS    OF   HYDRAULIC 

POW  E  K 

keeping  the  grates  rea- 
sonably cool  and  putting 
additional  heat  into  the 
air. 

Regulating  valves  at 
each  of  the  four  cells 
control  the  air  supply, 
which  is  naturally  en- 
tirely shut  off  from  the 
individual  grate  during 
the  process  of  ciinkering. 

The  combustion-chamber  temperatures 
range  from  1,700  to  1,800  degrees  on  an 
average,  and  gases  which  emerge  from  the 
chimney  are  clear  and  free  from  smoke. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  Savannah 
being  a  Southern  city,  the  refuse  collections 
run  very  high  in  moisture,  the  material  is 
well  burned  and  a  good  clinker  produced, 
which  is  well  suited  for  filling  or  other 
uses.  When  the  refuse  is  exceptionally 
wet,  as  would  be  the  case  during  contin- 
uous rain  storms  or  at  the  height  of  the 
water-melon  season,  ashes  are  mixed  with 
the  refuse  from  a  supply  which  is  kept  on 
hand  at  the  plant,  with  a  view  to  balancing 


SPREADING  REFUSE  ON  GRATES 


wheeling  out  clinker  and  in  cleaning. 

Water  Works 

Water  Works  Pumping 

Pumping  Station 

Station  and  Destructor 

1   Engineer,  at   $4.00 $4.00  $4.00 

1  Assistant,  at     2.00 2.00  2.00 

1  Craneman,  at    2.40 2.40 

2  Firemen,    at      2.40  ea..            4.80  4.80 
1   Laborer   ....  1.50 

Labor,   per  watch $10.80  $14.70 

8  S 

Labor,   per  day $32.40  $44.10 

Coal,  13  tons  per  day,  at 

$3.85  per  ton $49.50  

Coal     for    keeping     fires 

banked  in  water  works 

boilers    ....  2.40 

Totals   $81.90  $40.50 

Difference    $86.40  X  805  =  $12,921.00 
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The  annual  saving  of  $12,921,  being  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ample  to  provide  for  repairs 
and  amortization  charges,  besides  which  the 
city  has  all  of  its  refuse  disposed  of  without 
cost,  at  a  central  point,  in  a  sanitary  man- 
ner and  with  perfect  freedom  from  nuis- 


ance. This  exceptional  result  will  no  doubt 
awaken  much  interest  among  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  the  problem  of  refuse  dis- 
posal will  be  approached  much  more  cheer- 
fully when  it  is  realized  that  the  installa- 
tion may  be  made  self-supporting  as  well  as 
sanitary. 


Standardizing  Municipal  Automobiles  and 

Their  Use 


MAYOR  GEORGE  M.  WRIGHT,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  suggests  stand- 
ardizing the  automobiles  owned  by 
the  city,  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
garage,  the  purchase  of  not  more  than  three 
types  of  machines,  and  their  inter-use  be- 
tween the  several  city  departments. 

In  a  message  to  the  Common  Council, 
Mayor  Wright  calls  attention  to  the  practice 
in  Worcester — and  common,  of  course,  else- 
where— of  the  buying  of  automobiles  by  de- 
partment heads  according  to  each  one's  in- 
dividual notion,  the  result  being  that  there 
are  almost  as  many  makes  used  as  there  are 
departments. 

He  concedes  the  economy  of  using  auto- 
mobiles for  municipal  business,  and  favors 
their  purchase  by  all  departments  which 
need  conveyances  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  business.  He  does,  however,  insist 
that  there  must  be  wise  use  of  automobiles 
if  there  is  to  be  the  attainment  of  true 
economy.    He  says: 

"I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  central 
garage  to  house  all  municipal  automobiles, 
with  the  exception  of  those  used  by  the  Police 
Department,  the  Fire  Department,  and  possibly 
the  trucks  and  emergency  cars  of  the  Water 
Department.  Municipal  automobiles  should 
eventually  be  standardized  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four  makes:  one  for  five  passengers, 
one  for  medium  weight,  and  one  for  an  inex- 
pensive, light  car,  all  being  adapted  to  the 
work  of  the  superintendents,  inspectors  and 
foremen,  as  well  as  for  viewing  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  City  Council. 

"In  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  garage, 
all  automobiles  should  be  marked  'City  of 
Worcester,'  and  numbered.  None  of  them 
should  be  assigned  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment.   They  should  be  for  the  use  of  any  de- 


partment. Each  department  should  be  charged 
at  a  rate  per  hour  as  near  cost  as  possible. 

"There  are  many  advantages  in  this  system. 
Some  of  them  are  the  employment  of  experi- 
enced repair  men  and  drivers,  the  purchase  of 
supplies  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  general  im- 
proved efficiency  from  automobiles  owned  by 
the  city  and  to  be  owned  in  the  future. 

"The  purchase  of  supplies  in  bulk,  repairs 
made  by  the  city  repair  shop,  and  the  gradual 
supplying  of  cars  of  uniform  type,  with  inter- 
changeable parts,  as  cars  outlive  their  useful- 
ness, would  result  in  the  saving  of  many  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money." 

The  progressive  character  of  Mayor 
Wright's  message  is  indicated  by  the  clos- 
ing section : 

"Your  energies  for  economic  municipal  gov- 
ernment should  be  vigorously  employed,  not 
only  to  obtain  honest,  efficient  administration 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  a  sound  public  credit,  but  also 
better  living  and  housing  conditions  for  the 
wage-earner,  more  effective,  continuous  con- 
trol,  over  public  utility  corporations,  better 
transportation  facilities  to  suburban  districts, 
thus  unifying  in  part  the  greater  city  of  Wor- 
cester, deeper  interest  in  parks  and  play- 
grounds, the  socialization  of  our  facilities  for 
the  public  enjoyment  of  art,  science,  music 
and  athletics,  and  such  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion as  will  cause  its  burdens  to  be  equitably 
distributed. 

"In  the  city  planning  which  the  citizens  have 
entrusted  with  you  for  a  time,  it  will  be  well 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  lies  within  your  power,  a 
recurrence  of  mistakes  in  the  newer  districts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  older.  We  should 
profit  by  that  which  time  has  proven  worth 
while  in  our  past  experience.  We  should 
diagnose  carefully  our  troubles  from  all  points 
of  view — social,  political,  economic  and 
esthetic — and  prescribe  such  remedies  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  particular  needs  in  each  case, 
with  one  aim  in  view — that  we  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  entire  community." 
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How  Rents  Have  Been  Reduced]  in  Houston 

A  Brief  ^Outline  of  the  Houston  Plan  of  Taxation,  with  Some 
Observations  on  the  Cause  of  High  or  Low  Rents 

By  J.  J.  Pastoriza 

Land  and  Tax  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Houston,  Texas 

THE  Houston  plan  of  taxation  was  in-  working  for  the  landlord,  because  the  rents 

augurated  by  the  City  Council  at  the  were  so  high  that  after  paying  them  many 

beginning  of  191 2,  and  has  been  con-  merchants  had  nothing  left  but  a  bare  ex- 

tinued  during  the  years  of  1913  and  1914.  istence,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  that. 
It  contemplates  the  assessing  of  land  and         The  building  activity  which  commenced 

public  service  franchises  at  their  fair  value,  in  191 2,  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  taxation 

and  the  assessing  of  buildings  and  other  of    buildings   and  the    increased   taxation 

improvements  upon  land  at  25  per  cent  of  upon  land  values  had  a  tendency  to  feverse 

their  value.    The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  this  order  of  things.     To-day,  after  two 

stimulate    enormously    the    investment    of  years'  experience,  we  find  that  many  vacant 

capital  in  buildings  and  manufacturing  in-  lots  have  been  built  upon,  and  that  when  a 

dustries.     The  partial  exemption  of  build-  merchant  comes  to  Houston  now  he  has  an 

ings  from  taxation  has  encouraged  the  erec-  opportunity  to  get  a  building  immediately 

tion  of  modern,    sanitary   and   up-to-date  at  a  rent  that  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
buildings,  and  in  time  will  have  the  effect  In  the   residence  districts  many   homes 

of  causing  the  owners  of  old,  unsanitary  can  now  be  secured  at  lower  rentals  than 

buildings  to  reconstruct  them  along  modern  heretofore.    Not  only  that,  but  the  tenant 

lines  or  go  without  tenants.  wishing  to  move  to  another  location  can  get 

Tenants  of  homes  and  business  houses  in  a  modern,  up-to-date  residence,  while  two 

Houston  have  already  begun  to  benefit  by  years  ago  he  had  to  leave  the  city  or  rent 

lower  rents  than  could  formerly  be  secured,  a  house  which  was  either  not  sanitary  or 

Under  the  old  plan,  where  land  was  as-  not  modern. 

sessed  at  far  below  its  value,  the  owner         To  cite  a  few  definite  instances,  I  have 

could  easily  afford  to  hold  it  for  the  rise  in  learned   that   the    owner    of   a   house    on 

value  which  was  sure  to  come.    There  was  Crawford  Street  between  Prairie  and  Pres- 

no  certain  incentive  to  build  houses,  and  in  ton  Avenues,  which  had  been  renting  for 

191 1  there  were  not  enough  houses  to  ac-  $85  per  month,  is  now  renting  it  for  $75  per 

commodate  the  people.     As  a  result,  the  month.    There  are  also  three  other  houses 

rent  of  houses  was  exorbitant,  producing  in  the  same  block  that  were  renting  for  $65 

in  some  cases  as  much  as  30  per  cent  upon  and  $70  per  month  and  which  are  now  rent- 

the  fair  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  ing  for  $10  per  month  less.    In  the  case  of 

With   several    people  wanting   to    rent   a  two  houses  owned  by  myself,  one  which 

house,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  land-  rented  for  $30  per  month  in  1912  brings 

lord  to  get  the  highest  price  bid  by  the  ap-  $25  now,  while  the  rent  of  the  other  has 

plicants  for  his  house.  dropped  from  $35  per  month  to  $30. 

This  condition  existed  for  several  years         In  the  following  list  of  houses  the  first 

before  191 1.     People  came  to  Houston  to  column  shows  what  the  rent  per  month  was 

engage  in  business  and  could  find  no  busi-  two   years    ago,    and   the    second    column 

ness  house;  so  Houston  lost  them  and  their  shows  what  it  is  now  (July,  1914)  : 
business.    Other  people  could  not  find  suit-  „ .  1912.       1914. 

,.  .,  f   .•       '       ,      .     .        ™^  815   Live  Oak  St.,  5  rooms $20.00       $18.00 

able   residences,   and   they   went   to   some  1913  Hamilton  St.,  7  rooms 40.00       30.00 

nth^r  rirv  rn  live  71    Kendall,   5   rooms :".  '     13.00         10.00 

otner  city  to  live.  1215  Alabama>  5  rooms 2500       2000 

In  many  cases  the  owners  of  real  estate  1012  Jefferson,  9  rooms 55.00       50.00 

.     ,.       ,     ,  ,        .,  1618   Jefferson,   9   rooms 60.00         55.00 

capitalized  these  enormous  rents  and  sold  2217  Crawford,  7  rooms 45.00       87.50 

,  .     .1  •*.   i«      j         1      „        xt  2*1&  Capitol  Ave.,   7  rooms 82.50         30.00 

property  at  the  capitalized  values.     New  910  Braioz  St.,  e  rooms 40.00       86.00 

purchasers  at  these  inflated  values  naturally  22f0?  ^J^VSE.! ! ". !  '. '.  \ !  I     &SS       £3 

could    not    afford    to    reduce    their    rents,  joj  Tuam  .Ave.,  7  room* 82.00       so.oo 

,_,  .       ,  ,       .  .  1818   Hussion,   5  rooms 20.00         18.00 

Thus    it    happened    that    merchants    were  1815  Miiby,  5  rooms 20.00       18.00 

forced  to  pay  high  rents,  and  in  effect  were  JJJ}  SSS^Rt*  ?%&:::::     SE      £S: 

[198] 
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The  Houston  plan  includes  the  total  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  notes,  mortgages, 
evidences  of  debt,  household  furniture  and 
cash.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  deposited  in 
our  banks  and  hence  make  it  easy  to  borrow 
and  to  circulate.  The  bank  deposits  of 
Houston  have  increased  $7,000,000  in  the 
last  two  years.  Certainly  this  is  due,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  had  money  knew  that  if  they  placed  it 
in  the  banks  it  would  not  be  taxed.  The 
banks,  having  greater  deposits,  had  more 
money  to  lend,  and  thus  it  was  easier  for 
the  man  without  money  to  borrow,  because 
of  the  increased  quantity  of  money  avail- 
able. 

The  effect  of  not  taxing  mortgages  or 
notes  has  been  to  keep  down  the  interest 
rate  charged.  It  is  very  evident  that,  if  the 
lender  of  money  has  to  pay  a  tax  upon  it,  he 
will  increase  his  interest  to  the  amount  of 
tax,  thus  making  the  borrower  pay  it  in- 
stead of  himself.     Every  attempt  to  tax 


personal  property  which  has  been  made  in 
the  world  has  resulted  in  either  the  owner 
hiding  his  property,  lying  about  its  value, 
or  if  it  was  taxed  he  has  been  able  to  shift 
the  tax  to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  user. 

After  the  Houston  plan  of  taxation  has 
been  in  effect  a  couple  of  years  more,  the 
results  will  be  still  more  marked.  That  is, 
the  tenant  will  get  a  house  at  a  fair  price 
and  the  landlord  will  receive  for  his  real 
estate  a  net  revenue  which  will  not  exceed 
very  much,  if  any,  the  current  rate  of  in- 
terest in  this  city,  instead  of  being  30  per 
cent,  as  stated  above. 

This  condition  should  be  welcomed  by  all. 
It  is  a  condition  which,  if  not  adopted  by 
other  municipalities,  will  make  Houston  the 
largest  city  in  the  South  and  will  make  of  it 
a  very  desirable  place  to  live  in.  Land 
speculators  never  build  a  city.  Those  who 
invest  their  money  in  industries,  enterprises 
and  improvements  upon  land  are  the  real 
benefactors  of  the  race. 


Park  Sprinkling  Without  Hose 

A  Description  of  Some  of  the  Systems  of  Automatic  Lawn  Sprinkling  in 
Use  in  Southern  California — Cost  of  Park  Irrigation  Greatly 
Decreased  by  Their  Use 

By  Laurie  Davidson  Cox 

Landscape  Architect,  Park  Department,  Los  Angeles 


THE  excessive  cost  of  maintenance  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  confronts  the  park  builder  in 
the  climate  of  Southern  California.  This 
is  because  the  maintenance  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  during  practically  all 
of  which  time  artificial  irrigation  must  be 
resorted  to.  Any  eastern  park  official  who 
has  struggled  with  a  much  used  lawn  dur- 
ing an  August  drought  will  realize  what 
ten  months  of  such  conditions  must  mean  to 
us  here  in  Southern  California. 

Four  years  ago  when  this  department 
undertook,,  as  part  of  a  progressive  park 
system,  the  problem  of  reducing  mainte- 
nance costs,  the  question  of  lawn  irriga- 
tion was  seen  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  problem.  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce this  item,  recourse  was  had  to  a  sys- 
tem making  use  of  fixed  sprinkler  tops  sup- 


plied by  underground  pipes.  The  system 
was  worked  out  in  this  department  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Frank  Shearer,  and  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. To-day  systems  more  or  less  similar 
are  being  widely  used  all  over  Southern 
California. 

Since  the  first  use  of  the  system  by  the 
Park  Department  here,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous new  ideas  brought  forward  regard- 
ing the  form  of  the  sprinkler  tops  and  their 
arrangement.  Some  of  these  are  of  con- 
siderable complexity,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  disappearing  top  for  use  in  shrubbery 
and  flower  beds.  This  rises  to  a  height  of 
several  feet  to  operate  and  drops  below  the 
ground  out  of  sight  when  the  water  is  shut 
off.  The  simple  fixed  top  is,  however,  the 
standard  and  a  number  of  such  tops  are  on 
the  market.    These  differ  principally  in  the 
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amount  of  water  which  they  distribute  and 
the  pressure  under  which  they  work. 

The  newer  forms  of  tops  are  designed  so 
as  to  withstand  weight  and  hard  usage,  such 
as  that  given  by  horse  and  power  mowers. 
The  earlier  forms  did  not  do  so,  and  much 
breakage  of  tops  ensued.  The  general 
principle  now  is  to  provide  as  a  part  of  the 
top  a  protecting  guard,  such  as  the  one  now 
used  by  this  department  and  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Others  make  use  of  a  spring 
valve  which  closes  when  the  sprinkler  is  not 
in  use  and  causes  the  sprinkler  to  present 
a  plain  massive  surface  capable  of  with- 
standing a  heavy  thrust  or  pressure.  On 
account  of  greater  strength  and  toughness, 
brass  or  bronze  is  now  frequently  used  for 
the  material  in  these  tops,  rather  than  com- 
position metal  or  cast  iron,  as  formerly. 

In  using  the  system   for  shrubbery  and 
flowers  a  greater  variety  of  sprinkler  tops 
is   possible,    as   the   top 
can   be   kept   above   the        '  ~~~~    ~ 

ground  and  may  be  of 
more  delicate  construc- 
tion. For  this  work  a 
sprinkler  which  distri- 
butes the  water  so  as  to 
leave  the  walks  or  other 
adjacent  areas  dry  is  de- 
sirable. The  most  in- 
genious form  yet  seen  by 
the  writer  is  one  making 
use  of  gas  jets  set  slight- 
ly above  the  ground  and 
arranged  in  the  grass  or 
curb  border  of  the  bed. 

Besides  the  system 
making  use  of  buried 
pipes  and  fixed  sprinkler 
tops,  there  are  several 
systems  using  pierced 
pipe  which  lie  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  lawn. 
Of  these  the  best  known 
is  the  so-called  "Skinner 
system,"  the  details  of 
which  are  shown  in  Dia- 
gram Number  Two.  The 
system  consists  merely 
of  a  galvanized  iron 
pipe  (usually  24-inch  is 
used)  with  minute  holes 
punched  16  inches  apart, 
laid  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and 


provided  with  a  patented  union  and  handle 
which  permits  the  pipe  to  be  rotated  with- 
out leakage.  Such  a  system  will  sprinkle 
splendidly  a  strip  of  lawn  twenty  feet  on 
either  side.  The  system  is  especially  good 
for  flower  and  shrub  borders  or  for  long, 
narrow  strips  of  grass  such  as  street  park- 
ings. It  is  much  cheaper  to  install  than  the 
underground  system  and  distributes  the 
water  in  a  finer  mist.  It  is,  however,  more 
trouble  to  operate,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
irrigation  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  with 
the  underground  system. 

The  underground  system  as  used  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Park  Department  consists  of 
a  series  of  pipes  laid  in  radiator  circuits  12 
to  15  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  having 
stand  pipes  with  attached  sprinkler  tops 
placed  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  lawn 
at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The 
grass  soon*  covers  the  tops,  so  that  the  sys- 
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tern  when  inactive  is  absolutely  invisible. 
The  tops  do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
lawn  mowers,  being  so  laid  that  the  blades 
pass  over  them.  The  spacing  of  the  sprink- 
lers depends  on  the  available  volume  of 
water  and  the  pressure  and  the  nature  of 
the  top  used.  A  circle  whose  diameter  is 
the  diagonal  of  a  20- foot  square  seems  in 
practice  to  be  the  maximum  area  over 
which  water  can  be  uniformly  distributed 
from  a  single  sprinkler  top. 

Sprinkling  systems  with  underground 
piping  were  in  use  before  the  development 
of  the  Los  Angeles  system,  but  all  made  use 
of  the  principle  of  hose  sprinkling  with  the 
constant  diminution  of  pressure  propor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  hose  and  number 
of  sprinklers.  The  Los  Angeles  system 
differs  distinctly  in  this  respect,  and  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  its  success  over  all  earlier 
systems.  The  principle  involved  is  merely 
that  of  the  application  of  pressure  to  a  body 
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of  water  confined  and  motionless.  The 
feed  pipe  forming  a  complete  circuit  is  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  all  sprinklers 
with  their  maximum  capacity,  and  so  when 
the  valve  is  opened  and  pressure  applied 
the  pressure  and  distribution  are  the  same 
for  each  sprinkler. 

The  first  installation  in  Los  Angeles  was 
made  in  Central  Square  and  the  single  feed 
system  was  used.  There  are  eleven  cir- 
cuits in  this  park  and  each  carries  36  half- 
inch  Wilgus  sprinklers  covering  an  area  of 
approximately  17,000  square  feet.  The 
total  area  of  Central  Square  is  5  acres  with 
4.3  in  lawn.  An  attendant  waters  this  park 
thoroughly  with  the  automatic  system  in 
two  hours  at  a  cost  of  about  70  cents.  As 
it  formerly  required  two  men  the  entire 
day  to  perform  the  same  work  at  a  cost  of 
$5,  the  saving  effected  is  $4.30,  or  over  80 
per  cent.  Also  the  expense  for  the  pur- 
chase of  hose  is  eliminated.  This  system 
has  been  in  operation  for 
over  three  years  and  has 
given  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. The  only  danger  is 
that  the  workmen,  unless 
carefully  watched,  will 
give  the  lawns  too  much 
water.  Within  the  last 
two  years  some  40  acres 
of  new  lawn  in  Los 
Angeles  parks  have  been 
put  in  with  this  system. 
The  Skinner  system  is 
also  employed  on  areas 
of  such  shape  as  this 
system  is  best  adapted 
to,  and  also  on  our 
flowering  and  herbace- 
ous borders.  All  new 
lawn  now  put  in  by  this 
department  is  provided 
with  one  or  the  other  of 
these  systems,  and  it  is 
planned  eventually  to  re- 
place our  present  hose 
systems  in  use  on  the  old 
lawns  with  these  sys- 
tems. 

Requests  for  the  de- 
tails of  this  system  have 
been  received  from  many 
sources.  The  system  is 
simplicity  itself,  the  only 
iKm.imj*******  f        secret  being  not  to  over- 
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LAWN   SPRINKLING   IN   LOS   ANGELES  BY   THE  UNDERGROUNDPIPE   SYSTEM. 


load  the  supply  pipe.  In  using  this  system 
in  heavy  soil,  under  drainage  should  be 
provided,  and  in  a  section  having  frost  in 
winter  a  provision  should  be  made  for 
draining  the  system  in  winter  and  the 
sprinkler   tops   should   be   plugged  or   re- 


placed by  caps. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  from  $400  to 
$800  per  acre,  according  to  conditions.  If 
galvanized  or  dipped  pipe  is  used,  the  life 
of  the  system  should  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
vears. 


SYSTEM    INACTIVE—SPRINKLER  TOPS   INVISIBLE 
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The  Near-Side  Stop  for  Street  Cars 

By  Wayne  D.  Heydecker 

Assistant  Secretary,  City  Club  of  New  York 


THE  "near-side  stop"  has  again  come 
into  the  limelight  and  the  public  in- 
terest in  it  has  been  renewed  by  its 
recent  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  New  York.  With  the  Mayor's  signature, 
which  the  ordinance  received  on  August  14, 
New  York  joins  the  ranks  of  the  near-side 
stop  cities  on  September  1. 

:The  ordinance  provides  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  safety,  street  surface  rail- 
way cars  shall  come  to  a  full  stop :    . 

(a)  At  all  points  where  a  "Fire  Stop" 
sign  is  exhibited; 

(b)  At  all  points  where  a  "School  Stop" 
sign  is  exhibited  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  A.  M., 
from  12  noon  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  3  P.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays  and  between  the  period 
of  July  1  and  September  1. 

The  ordinance  further  provides  that  to 
take  on  or  discharge  passengers,  when  sig- 
naled so  to  do,  street  surface  railway  cars 
shall  come  to  a  full  stop,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  not  to  obstruct  the  crosswalk,  be- 
fore crossing  any  intersecting  or  connect- 
ing street ;  except  that  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Police  Commissioner,  and  if 
"Trolley  Stop"  signs  are  installed  by  the 
railway  company,  cars  may  stop : 

(a)  At  other  points  on  unpaved  streets, 

(b)  In  ^Ae"*- centers  of  blocks  over  four 
hundred  feet  long, 

(c)  On  the  far  side  of  any  street  con- 
taining an  intersecting  street  railway. 

There  is  a  further  exception  that  street 
surface  railway  cars  may  cross  an  inter- 
secting or  connecting  street  without  stop- 
ping provided  that,  in  each  such  case,  the 
Police  Commissioner  shall  give  his  consent, 
and  the  railway  company  shall  install  a 
"No  Stop"  sign,  and  there  shall  be  regular 
stopping  places  with  a  "Trolley  Stop"  sign 
within  200  feet  of  the  "No  Stop"  sign. 

A  fine  of  $10  is  imposed  for  each  offense. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis 
Graves,  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
for  much  of  the  information  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Before  the  ordinance  was  finally  adopted, 
the  Aldennanic  Committee  on  Thorough- 
fares had  been  advised  by  the  Advisory 


Street  Traffic  Commission  and  had  received 
letters  from  railroad  and  city  officials  in 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Bal- 
timore, Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, Washington,  D.  C,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
With  the  exception  of  three  letters  from 
railroad  men  in  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and 
Newark,  all  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
near-side  stop  was  preferable  as  regards 
safety  and  ease  of  operation.  Even  the 
three  dissenters  admitted  the  advantages  of 
the  system  in  congested  districts  where 
traffic  is  handled  by  special  officers. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  near-side  and 
far-side  stops  was  investigated  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Transportation  and  Traffic  Association. 
The  Committee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  street  railways  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Jackson,  Mich.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Buffalo,  and  New  York  City, 
went  into  the  question  elaborately,  getting 
opinions  from  surface  railway  operating 
officials  throughout  the  country.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  its  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  in  Atlantic  City 
last  October,  reported  some  differences  of 
opinion,  but  stated  that  where  not  compelled 
by  ordinancj&a.  "tfie  companies  have  elected 
of  their  own  accord  to  institute  the  near- 
side plan." 

The  Committee  reported  further: 

"The  coiflpsmles*  having  experience  with  it 
are  a. unit  in  the  recQmmendation  of  the  near- 
side stop  as  against  the  far  side. 

"To  sum  up,  a  few  -of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  near-side  stop  are  the  following : 

"1.  Reduction  in*  the  number  of  stops 
"2.  Less  interference  with  schedules  ^ 
"3.  Decreased  power  consumption      1 
"4.  Decrease  in  number  of  accidents. 
"Your  Committee  desires  to  heartily  endorse 
the  near-side  stop  and  recommends  its  adoption 
by  the  members  of  this  Association." 

Among  the  numerous  letters  taken  from 
Mr.  Graves'  files  is  one  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fairchild,  Jr.,  Statistician  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Rapid  Transit  Company,  in  which  he 
deals  at  length  with  the  near-side  stojrand 
its  relation  to  street  accidents.    He  says: 

"For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  total 
number  of  accidents  occurring  snowed  a  de- 
crease of  8.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
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previous  year,  although  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  increased  over  6  per  cent. 

"For  the  ten  months  to  April  30,  19 14,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  collisions  with  vehicles 
and  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent  in  the  collision  of 
cars. 

"The  elimination  of  the  far-side  stop  has 
served  to  very  greatly  increase  the  average 
speed  of  the  cars,  with,  as  shown  by  the  fore- 
going report,  a  material  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  accidents.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
far-side  stop  has  particularly  accelerated  traffic 
movement  at  congested  crossings,  because,  for 
one  reason,  cars  and  vehicles  lining  up  behind 
a  loading  car  do  not  block  the  intersecting 
street." 

In  answer  to  statements  from  the  three 
dissenting  cities  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Fair- 
child  says : 

"It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  tendency  of 
the  near-side  stop  is  towards  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  collisions,  because  cars  ordinarily 
approach  the  street  intersections  under  control. 
The  assumption  that  drivers  of  vehicles  will 
take  unusual  chances  because  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  car  will  make  the  near-side 
stop,  is  not  supported  by  the  experience  in  this 
city." 

Philadelphia  has  gone  even  farther  in 
perfecting  the  near-side  stop,  and  has  intro- 
duced what  is  known  as  the  near-side  car. 
The  entrance  and  exit  of  this  type  of  car 
are  both  by  way  of  the  front  platform,  en- 
abling passengers  to  enter  and  leave  directly 
at  the  crosswalk  of  the  near  side  of  the 


PLATFORM    OF    "NEAR-SIDE"    CAR 

street.  The  conductor  sits  just  behind  the 
motorman,  and  by  this  device  the  area  now 
used  as  rear  platform  space  in  all  New  York 
cars  is  devoted  to  seats  in  the  new  type  of 
Philadelphia  cars.  From  the  reports  quoted 
above  and  from  actual  observation  of  con- 
ditions in  Philadelphia,  it  would  seem  that 
the  new  type  is  entirely  satisfactory  and 
completely  answers  any  possible  objection 
to  the  near-side  stop. 

In  New  York  City  at  present  the  street 
cars  in  congested  portions  stop  on  approach- 
ing the  crossing,  while  traffic  moving  at 


"NEAR-SIDE"    CAR,    PHILADELPHIA    RAPID   TRANSIT    COMPANY 
There  is  no  rear  platform,  the  front  platform  being  used  both  for  entrance  and  exit. 
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right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  car  is  pass- 
ing the  intersection.  When  the  street  car 
is  signaled  to  go  ahead,  it  moves  to  the  far 
side  and  discharges  its  passengers,  who 
then  have  to  make  their  way  across  two  or 
three  lines  of  moving  vehicles  before  they 
reach  the  safety  of  the  curb.  Passengers 
desirous  of  boarding  cars  find  it  necessary 
to  wait  in  an  unprotected  section  of  the 
street  directly  in  the  line  of  moving  vehi- 
cles. The  fact  that  vehicles  are  forbidden 
to  pass  within  eight  feet  of  a  car  which  has 
stopped  to  take  on  or  discharge  passengers 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
the  rule  is  openly  disregarded.  The  near- 
side stop,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  passen- 
gers an  opportunity  to  board  and  leave  cars 
when  they  first  stop  on  approaching  a  cross- 
ing and  when  all  vehicles  have  stopped 
either  behind  them  or  beside  them.  In  this 
way  passengers  are  not  compelled  to  cross 
lines  of  moving  vehicles  in  boarding  cars 
or  leaving  cars.  The  contention  has  been 
made  that  the  passengers  must  travel  an 
added  distance  in  the  street,  but  upon  ex- 
amining the  various  types  of  cars  now  used 
in  New  York  City,  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  is  so  only  in  the  case  of  the  "pay  as  you 
enter"  cars.    The  old  style  closed  car  open 


at  each  end,  and  the  new  style  center  door 
car  and  the  old  style  open  car,  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  matters  not  on  which  side 
of  the  street  they  stop,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  by  passengers  is  con- 
cerned. To  offset  the  danger  incident  to 
standing  or  walking  in  the  street  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  rope  off  a  safety  zone  four  or  five  feet 
in  width  and  the  length  of  the  car. 

The  writer  understands  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  supplementary  safeguards 
will  be  recommended  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties by  the  Advisory  Street  Traffic  Commis- 
sion, and  with  such  extra  precautions  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  near-side 
stop  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  our  needless  street  accidents. 
Even  without  these  added  safeguards,  the 
experience  of  other  cities  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  plan  will  prove  much  safer 
than  the  present  conditions.  With  this  new 
ordinance  in  effect,  New  York  is  just  be- 
ginning one  of  its  biggest  experiments 
in  street  traffic  regulation.  The  results  of 
this  test  will  be  watched  with  interest,  not 
only  by  New  Yorkers,  but  by  municipal  and 
street  railway  officials  throughout  the 
country. 


SAFETY  ZONES  AT  CAR  STOPS  IN   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA,  AS  ARRANGED  BY  RICHARD 
SYLVESTER,    MAJOR    AND    SUPERINTENDENT,    METROPOLITAN    POLICE 
DEPARTMENT,    DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 
The  iron  posts  at  the  end  are  held  down  by  sixty-pounds  weights,  and  the  intermediate  posts  by  thirty- 
pound  weights.     The  zones  are  lighted  by  lamps  at  night. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


How  to  Organize  a  Municipal  Reference  Bureau 

By  John  A.  Lapp 

Director,  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information 


IN  discussing  the  question  "How  to  or- 
ganize a  municipal  reference  bureau," 
it  will  be  well  to  set  forth  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  "municipal  refer- 
ence," in  order  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
fusion as  to  its  application  in  the  varying 
conditions  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

By  municipal  reference  we  mean  a 
scheme  of  collecting,  preserving  and  hav- 
ing ready  for  use,  information  which  will 
help  to  solve  problems  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  method  by  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  specific  problems  in  a  given  city.  It 
is  a  means  by  which  the  best  thought  of 
the  land  may  be  focused  upon  practical 
problems  of  city  government. 

In  these  days  when  municipal  activities 
have  broadened  and  when  the  people  of  the 
city  are  demanding  that  greater  and  greater 
powers  be  exercised  by  the  municipality  in 
the  service  of  its  citizens,  there  is  evident 
need  for  some  means  by  which  a  city  may 
accomplish  effectively  the  end  of  protecting 
its  citizens  and  promoting  their  happiness. 
Scarcely  any  problem  confronts  a  modern 
city  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
confronted  other  cities;  and  scarcely  a  so- 
lution which  is- being  sought  for  any  muni- 
cipal problem  is  not  sought  in  many  other 
cities  at  the  same  time.  Out  of  the  expe- 
rience of  all  cities  come  valuable  lessons  to 
each  city. 

The  Materials  for  Municipal  Reference 

Since  a  municipal  reference  bureau  is  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  needs  of  the  city,  the 
first  essential  is  that  the  material  gathered 
shall  closely  relate  to  the  problems  which 
concern  the  city.  While  it  would-be  useful 
to  Tiave  a~  bureau"  of  universal" "municipal 
information  in  a  city  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents of  municipal  problems,  such  an  insti- 
tution would  not  be  of.  the  greatest  service 
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in  the  common  everyday  problems  of  the 
city's  administrators.  It  is  essential  that 
the  practical  needs  of  the  city  be  attended 
to ;  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  service,  muni- 
cipal reference  work  should  be  largely  con- 
fined to  the  things  which  the  city  is  act- 
ually doing  or  which  it  proposes  to  do. 

The  first  work  of  a  bureau  must,  there- 
fore, be  to  study  the  actual  needs  of  the 
city,  to  learn  its  physical  conditions  and  to 
know  the  needs  for  its  physical  develop- 
ment; to  understand  its  legal  and  other 
limitations;  to  see  clearly  the  aspirations 
of  its  citizens  and  its  government,  and  to 
make  the  information  gathered  for  use 
focus  upon  the  present  and  future  needs. 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  a 
goodly  share  of  the  matters  with  which  a 
city  administration  is  concerned  are  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  physical 
city,  the  building  and  paving  of  streets,  the 
development  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
construction  of  sewage  and  water  systems 
and  of  sewage  disposal  and  garbage  reduc- 
tion plants,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  plan- 
ning of  the  future  city,  the  regulation  of 
building  construction  and  of  public  utilities, 
the  control  of  housing,  the  elimination  of 
unhealthful  conditions,  fire  prevention,  the 
development  of  municipal  forestry  and 
other  matters  requiring  knowledge  of 
architecture,  engineering,  and  other  prac- 
tical- arts. 

A  second  matter  of  immediate  concern  is 
that  connected  with  the  legal  status  of  die 
city,  its  powers  under  the  constitution-  ^ipd 
statutes,  its  relation  to  the  state  and  to 
other  municipalities,  its  administrative  or- 
ganization, its  legislative  work  and  all  the 
multitude  of  matters  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation through  laws,  ordinances  and  rules 
of  the  conduct  of  its  citizens. 

The  third  important  matter  is  that  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  people 
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through  the  health  and  police  departments, 
the  methods  of  preventing  and  detecting 
disease  and  crime,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  ordinances  and  rules  of  the  city. 

Taken  together,  these  constitute  a  wide 
range  of  activity,  and  a  department  or  bu- 
reau of  municipal  reference  which  seeks 
to  give  useful  information  must,  if  it  is  to 
be  efficient,  concentrate  its  work  primarily 
upon  the  immediate  problems,  particularly 
those  upon  which  action  is  pending. 

The  kind  of  information  with  which  mu- 
nicipal reference  bureaus  should  be  con- 
cerned is  that  which  serves  the  persons  who 
are  doing  things  in  city  administration  as 
well  as  those  who  are  developing  theoreti- 
cal solutions.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  end  which  each  practical  worker 
in  the  city  administration  is  striving  to 
achieve  and  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
the  present  and  contemplated  steps  to  be 
taken  in  all  departments.  Furthermore,  the 
information  collected  from  the  experience 
of  many  cities  must  be  analyzed  to  apply  to 
the  differing  conditions  in  the  city  which 
the  department  would  serve.  For  example, 
information  or  books  on  sewage  disposal 
may  be  of  theoretical  value  only  unless  an 
analysis  is  made  of  the  local  sewage  prob- 
lems and  the  applicability  of  the  informa- 
tion pointed  out. 


Sources  of  Material 

A  municipal  reference  bureau  will  find 
the  material  for  its  use  in  widely  scattered 
sources — and  eternal  vigilance  and  activity 
are  required  to  gather  it. 

Local  documents  are  first  in  importance. 
Some  of  these  are :  the  statutes  of  the  state 
relating  to  cities ;  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
in  force;  the  reports  of  local  officers 
whether  printed  or  typewritten ;  the  reports 
of  local  organizations  and  the  newspapers 
and  other  local  publications.  These  should 
be  gathered  for  periods  of  years  before,  to 
furnish  the  historical  background  and  also 
as  sources  of  information  on  proposals 
made  in  the  past. 

Secondly,  the  reports  of  particular  value 
from  other  cities  should  be  secured  and  the 
parts  which  have  any  suggestions  for  local 
application  should  be  preserved.  Of  par- 
ticular value  are  the  reports  of  special  in- 
vestigations undertaken  by  any  municipal 
authorities,  organizations  or  individuals  in 


other  places,  of  problems  of  city  growth 
and  management. 

Thirdly,  the  works  of  the  best  recognized 
authorities  are  needed  in  matters  which  are 
subjects  of  municipal  activity,  such  as  engi- 
neering, accounting,  sanitation,  chemistry, 
law,  and  especially  the  works  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  practical  arts,  neces- 
sary for  city  work.  The  works  of  muni- 
cipal experts  who  have  studied  municipal 
problems  in  the  large  and  who  have  a  vision 
of  the  better  city  are  equally  important. 

Fourthly,  the  publications  of  associations 
organized  to  study  certain  phases  of  city 
life  or  social  welfare  are  sources  of  inval- 
uable information.  There  are  hundreds  of 
associations  whose  work  relates  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  problems  of  cities,  and 
their  disinterested  efforts  have  supplied  ex- 
cellent material  for  use  in  the  work  of  the 
city. 

Fifthly,  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
must  be  followed  for  articles  and  news  con- 
cerning city  development.  Timely  articles 
should  be  clipped  and  the  information  clas- 
sified and  indexed. 

Sixthly,  the  special  researches  of  the  bu- 
reau and  of  other  similar  bureaus  form  the 
best  material  available.  Many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  municipal  problems  are  not  ade- 
quately discussed  in  books  or  reports  or 
even  in  magazines  or  newspapers.  Liter- 
ature is  scarce,  if  not  entirely  lacking  in 
hundreds  of  cases.  Yet  information  is 
needed,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  by 
first  hand  investigation.  In  other  cases  the 
information  may  be  available,  but  in  widely 
scattered  sources.  The  function  of  the  bu- 
reau is  to  bring  these  scraps  of  information 
together  and  put  them  in  shape  for  use. 

Lastly,  a  bureau  should  draw  upon  the 
knowledge  which  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity possess.  The  brains  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  indexed  and  the  telephone 
directory  should  be  close  at  hand  for  use. 
Men  in  this  way  not  only  give  specific  in- 
formation of  value  about  problems  to  which 
they  may  have  given  attention  or  in  which 
they  have  had  experience,  but  they  are  by 
this  process  given  an  interest  in  the  bureau 
and  their  cooperation  is  secured  in  making 
the  bureau  efficient.  Lawyers,  engineers, 
sanitarians,  accountants,  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  artists,  artisans  and  busi- 
ness men  can  all  be  pressed  into  service 
by  an  efficient  bureau. 
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On  some  problems,  books  and  other 
printed  material  are  available  in  large 
quantities.  The  difficulty  with  such  prob- 
lems is  to  gather,  analyze  and  retain  only 
that  part  of  the  printed  material  which  will 
be  directly  useful.  There  is  a  danger  in 
having  too  much  material  upon  a  given 
subject.  The  very  essence  of  municipal 
reference  work  is  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion in  usable  form,  and  large  volumes  of 
undigested  material  are  not  in  usable  form. 

The  general  library  can  supply  materials 
upon  the  broader  questions,  but  it  takes  spe- 
cific researches  to  meet  specific  needs.  A 
bureau  will  be  constantly  making  digests  of 
laws,  ordinances  and  regulations;  gather- 
ing information  concerning  how  this  or  that 
matter  is  conducted  in  another  city  and 
the  results;  drawing  upon  the  experiences 
of  men;  gathering  data  by  direct  work;  and 
preparing  the  materials  thus  obtained  for 
ready  use. 

In  determining  the  usefulness  of  mate- 
rials for  this  work,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  ordi- 
nary worker  in  the  city  administration  as 
well  as  the  higher  officials.  It  is  to  serve 
the  man  who  has  a  simple  question  to  de- 
cide, as  well  as  the  men  who  are  deter- 
mining the  large  policies  of  the  city.  It  is 
to  be  used  by  men  unaccustomed  to  the 
study  of  such  materials,  as  well  as  by  those 
whose  special  powers  may  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  research.  No  problem  should  be  too 
simple  and  none  too  profound  for  the  activ- 
ity of  such  a  bureau. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  single 
bureau  to  do  all  of  the  work  required  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion outlined  and  to  select  materials  from 
each.  The  problem  has,  therefore,  arisen 
of  working  out  a  feasible  plan  of  coopera- 
tion, so  that  the  work  of  each  will  be  avail- 
able to  all.  A  clearing  house  of  municipal 
information  has  been  frequently  suggested 
and  steps  have  been  contemplated  to  bring 
about  such  a  bureau.  In  furtherance  of 
this  idea,  the  Public  Affairs  Information 
Service,  which  was  organized  in  191 3  as  a 
cooperative  enterprise  among  the  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  reference  bureaus,  has 
been  gradually  expanding  its  work  in  the 
field  of  municipal  information.  It  is  ex- 
pected at  an  early  date  that  the  service  may 
become  a  clearing  house  of  municipal  in- 
formation capable  of  serving  the  needs  of 
the  numerous  municipal  reference  bureaus. 


Control  of  a  Municipal  Reference' Bureau 

Municipal  reference  bureaus  have  usu- 
ally been  considered  as  libraries  and  the 
directing  officials  have  been  called  libra- 
rians. Several  of  the  important  bureaus  are 
organized  in  connection  with  the  public 
library  and  are  controlled  by  the  public  li- 
brary. Others  are  organized  as  indepen- 
dent bureaus.  It  is  a  much  discussed  ques- 
tion whether  the  work  which  a  bureau  is 
expected  to  do  can  best  be  done  through  an 
independent  bureau  or  through  the  library. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  connection  with 
the  public  library  claim  that  the  work  is 
essentially  that  of  the  library  specialized  to 
meet  a  particular  need;  that  the  public  li- 
brary must  be  relied  upon  for  a  large  part 
of  the  materials  used  in  such  a  bureau,  and 
many  contend  that  such  bureaus  should  be 
manned  by  librarians. 

Those  who  argue  for  the  separate  bureau 
contend  that  while  it  is  a  library  in  that  it 
collects  and  preserves  materials,  its  aims, 
purposes,  methods  and  results  are  so  for- 
eign to  the  work  of  the  library  as  to  make 
its  connection  with  the  library  misleading. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  work  is  essentially 
research  work  and  that  the  direction  of 
such  work  should  be  in  the  hands  not  of 
librarians,  but  of  municipal  experts. 

The  writer  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter 
view.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  in 
some  cities  where  the  public  library  has 
obtained  a  strong  foothold  as  a  practical 
institution  the  work  might  profitably  be 
conducted  under  its  auspices.  Several  of 
our  leading  cities  maintain  libraries  which 
fill  a  large  place  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
the  city.  But  most  of  our  city  libraries, 
unfortunately,  do  not  have  a  standing 
among  practical  men.  Too  many  of  them 
devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
esthetic  and  cultural.  In  many  cities  the 
majority  of  the  patrons  are  women  and 
children  and  the  circulation  consists  largely 
of  light  literature.  Most  of  our  city  li- 
braries are  manned  by  people  having  little 
conception  of  the  practical  functions  of  a 
municipal  reference  library.  Many  public 
libraries  are  located  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  administrative  and 
municipal  activity.  Obviously,  such  a  li- 
brary is  not  a  satisfactory  place  in  which  to 
establish  a  municipal  reference  branch.  It 
would  not  have  the  proper  standing  with  the 
men  whom  it  would  serve,  and  its  useful- 
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ness  would  be  curtailed  both  from  within 
and  without. 

Municipal  reference  work,  moreover,  does 
not  consist  of  merely  gathering  the  pub- 
lished books  and  materials  relating  to  city 
government.  As  pointed  out  above,  it  is 
primarily  a  bureau  of  research.  Most  of 
its  material  must  be  manufactured.  Printed 
material  available  for  use  will  scarcely  ever 
answer  one-tenth  of  the  questions  which 
come  to  a  municipal  reference  bureau. 

The  control  of  the  municipal  reference 
bureau  must  be  non-partisan  and  non-po- 
litical. A  bureau  which  serves  political 
purposes  will  soon  lose  its  usefulness.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  serve  all  parties  and 
all  men,  and  any  evidence  of  partisanship 
will  impair  its  efficiency. 

There  must  also  be  a  permanent  tenure 
for  the  persons  on  the  staff.  "No  dismis- 
sals except  for  cause,  and  no  promotion 
except  for  merit"  must  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  service. 

If  the  bureau  is  organized  independently, 
the  board  in  control  should  be  appointed  for 
reasons  other  than  party  membership.  Usu- 
ally an  ex-officio  board  of  non-partisan  of- 
ficials is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Sufficient  assistants  should  be  provided 
to  make  possible  the  larger  work  of  the 
bureau.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  one 
person  can  do  all  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  director  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
details  of  work  when  his  talents  could  be 
better  employed  in  planning  or  in  making 
researches.  Neither  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  do  the  necessary  library  work  in 
arranging  and  indexing  the  material.  The 
director  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  city  government  and  the 
available  literature  of  value  in  such  study. 
He  should  be  assisted  by  a  librarian  trained 
in  the  ideals  of  such  a  bureau  and  efficient 
in  special  reference  work.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  clerk  or  stenographer  ca- 
pable of  relieving  the  director  and  the  li- 
brarian of  the  details  of  work  which  bur- 
den their  time.  This  should  be  the  mini- 
mum staff  of  such  a  bureau.  While  in 
several  cases  good  results  have  been  ac- 
complished by  one  person,  it  has  been  due 
to  extraordinary  diligence  and  unusual 
ability.  The  work  soon  grows  beyond  the 
power  of  a  single  individual. 

Classification  of  JKCaterial 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of 
material  constitute  the  strictly  library  side 


of  a  bureau.  It  is  most  important,  for  upon 
it  depends  the  readiness  with  which  a  bu- 
reau may  render  service.  It  is  of  small 
value  if  material  is  collected  and  is  not 
readily  accessible.  To  say  to  an  inquirer 
that  you  have  material  on  a  subject,  and 
then  not  be  able  to  find  it,  will  not  promote 
the  idea  of  municipal  reference.  The  prac- 
tical man  wants  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it,  and  he  cannot  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties which  cause  delays.  Material  must 
therefore  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
range material  for  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  this  respect;  yet  a  bureau  must  be  pre- 
pared on  a  thousand  subjects  and  an  ef- 
ficient arrangement  of  material  is  impera- 
tive. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  uniform 
system  for  classifying  the  material  in  a 
municipal  reference  bureau.  Each  scheme 
will  probably  have  to  be  made  to  meet  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Various  systems  are 
in  use,  but  that  which  gives  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  the  classification  which  allows 
for  future  growth.  When  material  on  a 
given  field  is  scarce,  broad  classification  is 
sufficient,  but  as  the  amount  of  material  in- 
creases the  necessity  for  subdivision  in- 
creases and  the  system  should  be  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion  through  such  sub- 
divisions. Thus,  the  Dewey  decimal  system 
has  been  expanded  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
several  bureaus.  Probably  the  most  effec- 
tive classification  would  be  that  which  con- 
fines itself  closely  to  the  different  functions 
of  the  municipality,  emphasizing  through 
minute  subdivisions  the  particular  function 
upon  which  the  municipality  is  most  active. 

The  catalogue  of  material  of  such  a  bu- 
reau will  serve  its  purpose  best  if  it  takes 
on  the  character  of  an  index  with  sufficient 
cross  references  to  bring  to  light  the  more 
obscure  phases  of  material. 

Conclusion 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  municipal 
reference  bureau,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
practical.  In  all  of  its  work  the  utility  aim 
must  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  not  a  place 
where  sentiment  should  play  a  part.  It 
ought  to  show  results  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger  or  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  primarily  a  bureau  of  information 
and  not  a  place  to  supply  reading  material 
for  general  education.  The  public  library 
can  well  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
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general  reader.  There  is  grave  danger  that 
a  bureau  may  take  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance and  confine  itself  to  those  more  ob- 
vious matters  upon  which  material  may  be 
more  readily  accessible.  This  should  be 
avoided.  The  bureau  should  strive  to  be  a 
pioneer   in   municipal   knowledge,    leaving 


the  more  obvious  matters  to  more  super- 
ficial agents. 

A  municipal  reference  bureau  with  a 
broad  vision  and  steady  grasp  of  the  best 
thought  concerning  municipal  activities  has 
the  opportunity  of  being  a  city's  most  use- 
ful institution. 


Collecting  Birth  Returns  by  Postal  Cards 


By  W.  H.  B.  Remington 

City  Clerk,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


THE  New  Bedford  method  of  collecting 
birth  returns  may  be  of  interest  to 
city  clerks  and  registrars  who  are 
readers  of  The  American  City,  and  to  that 
end  it  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1912, 
passed  a  law  requiring  physicians  and  mid- 
wives,  within  48  hours  after  the  birth  of 
every  child  in  cases  of  which  they  were  in 
charge,  to  mail  or  deliver  to  the  clerk  or 
registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
birth  occurred,  a  notice  of  the  birth,  stating 
the  date  and  place  of  the  birth,  street  and 
number  if  any,  number  of  the  ward  if  a 
city,  and  the  family  name. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  same  legis- 
lation (Chapter  280,  Acts  of  1912)  that 
physicians  and  midwives  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  birth  of  every  child  in  cases  of  which 
they  were  in  charge,  and  shall,  within  fif- 
teen days  after  the  birth,  submit  to  the  city 
clerk  or  registrar  a  more  complete  report, 
the  additional  information  including  the 
name  of  the  child,  its  sex  and  color,  and  the 
names,  ages,  places  of  birth,  occupations 
and  residence  of  the  parents,  the  maiden 
name  of  the  mother,  and  whether  or  not 
the  physician  or  midwife  signing  the  birth 
return  personally  attended  the  birth. 

It  is  further  provided  that  if  the  report 
last  mentioned  is  made  within  48  hours 
after  the  birth,  only  one  report  shall  be 
made. 

The  Massachusetts  law  relative  to  birth 
returns  which  preceded  the  new  law  pro- 
vided for  the  return  to  be  made  on  or  be- 
fore the  fifth  of  the  month  succeeding  the 
birth.  When  the  writer  entered  the  city 
clerk's  office  in  April,  191 1,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  in  New  Bedford  the  birth  record 
laws  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own 


course,  with  little  attempt  at  enforcement. 
Physicians  and  midwives  reported,  some- 
times at  the  end  of  one  month,  sometimes 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  A 
strenuous  campaign  was  begun,  and  the 
doctors  and  midwives  were  pushed  up  to 
making  prompt  returns. 

One  of  the  local  physicians,  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  St.  Germaine,  one  day  suggested  to  the 
writer  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  the 
doctors  could  have  a  little  card,  with  blanks 
for  the  necessary  facts  printed  thereon, 
which  might  be  carried  in  their  kits,  ready 
to  be  filled  out  "on  the  job"  and  mailed  to 
the  city  clerk  at  once.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  physician  would  thus  rid  himself  of 
his  responsibility  at  once,  and  that  the  birth 
record  would  be  in  the  city  clerk's  office, 
where  it  belonged,  immediately  following 
the  birth.  The  idea  was  acted  on  at  once. 
Postal  cards,  containing  the  necessary 
blanks  for  data,  were  printed  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  physicians  and  midwives,  with  a 
request  that  they  be  used,  in  place  of  the 
old  style  return  blanks,  and  with  an  ex- 
planation as  to  how  they  would  be  a  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

Most  of  the  doctors  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  system,  and  began  the  use  of 
the  cards  at  once.  In  some  cases,  as  is 
bound  to  occur  with  any  innovation,  there 
were  doctors  who  objected  to  the  new  idea 
and  preferred  to  make  their  returns  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  on  the  old  blanks,  instead 
of  daily.  To-day,  however,  the  objection 
from  the  old  fogy  element  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  all  the  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  are  using  the  cards. 

The  only  disadvantage  to  the  system  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  fact  that  the  first  name  of 
the  child  could  not  always  be  given  at  the 
time  when  the  return  was  made.  This  was 
overcome  by  a  "follow-up"  card,  which  was 
sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  these 
"follow-up"  cards  were  promptly  returned, 
fitted  out  with  the  child's  full  name,  and  the 
^was  complete. 

"the  system  was  well  in  operation, 
the  law  requiring  notice  within  48  hours, 
referred  to  above,  was  passed.  The  postal 
card  return,  with  slight  change  from  its 
original  form,  was  entirely  adaptable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law...  In  fact,  it 
saved  the  physician  extra  work,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  able  to  give  his  notice  and  make 
his  return  at  the  same  time,  immediately 


■•■■■—  Hh  of  ■« 


■Ate. 


(Chap.  184,  Acta  of  ltlS.) 

NOTICE    AND   RETURN   OF 


BIRTH. 

.  lti 


City  of  Mow  Bedford. 

To  Registrar  of  Births:— 

Notice  and  return  of  birth-  In  New  Bedford  oc- 
curring In  practice  of  and  personally  attended  by  the 
undersigned:— 

Date  of  birth *... „_- — 

Pull   name  of  child  (If  possible) . 


4ex  (if  twin,  so  state)* 
Color  — * — . 


Place  of  birth  (street  and  number)  Ward. 


Father's  name. 


Father's   birthplace  (citr  and  state) — 


Father's  age. 


Father's   occupation — • 

Residence  of  parents   (if  other  than  New  Bedford) 


Mother's  maiden  name.. 


Mother's  birthplace  (city  and  state)- 


Mother's    age.. 


Mother's   occupation 

Signature  of  physician  or  midwife. 


POSTAL    CARD    USED    BY    PHYSICIANS    FOR 
REPORTING  BIRTHS  IN   NEW   BEDFORD 


The  Physciani  Return  of  Baths  for  l9I_£hdoei  not  give 

fat  same  of  child.    Pleeie  fill  out  the  following  and  return  to 

Chy  Clerk's  Office, 

W.  H.  a  REMINGTON, 

Gty  Clerk. 

Neme -«. ." 

Dete  of  Birtk .., -.. r 

Father'.    Nsne * 

Mother's  Maiden  Name 

THE  "FOLLOW-UP"  CARD 

fpHowing  the  birth,  and  thus  get  the  entire 
nutter  off  his  mind.  The  physician  or  mid- 
wife now  makes  out  the  card  on  the  day  of 
the  birth,  mails  it  at  once,  and  the  notice 
and  record  are  in  the  recording  office  within 
twenty-four  hours,  in  most  cases,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  child.  First  names,  if  not 
supplied,  are  secured  through  the  follow-up 
system. 

The  annual  canvass  which  the  city  clerk 
in  Massachusetts  is  required  to  make,  un- 
der the  law,  shows  the  result  of  the  system. 
Out  of  a  total  of  3,649  New  Bedford  births 
during  the  year  1913,  for  instance,  more 
than  87  per  cent  were  recorded  in  the  city 
clerk's  office  within  24  hours  after  they 
occurred.  The  sources  of  the  entire  record 
follow : 

Reported  by  physicians 2,427 

Reported    by    midwives .* 766 

Reported   by   canvassers 826 

Reported  from  miscellaneous  sources 180 

Total    8,649 

The  canvass  showed: 

Births  attended  but  not  reported  by  physicians.  102 

Births  attended  but  not  reported  by  midwives. .  49 
Births  occurring  elsewhere,  parents  residents  of 

New  Bedford 12 

Cases  unattended   by   physicians  or  midwives..  168 

826 

There  is  one  more  advantage  in  the  use 
of  the  post  card  returns*— their  adaptability 
for  filing.  All  are  of  uniform  size,  and 
since  each  original  return  is  by  itself,  it  can 
be  filed,  alphabetically,  under  the  proper 
letter  for  the  family  name.  Under  the  old 
method,  with  several  births  reported  on  one 
blank  signed  by  the  same  physician,  con- 
fusion as  to  filing  originals  must  follow, 
unless  much  extra  work  is  involved,  and  it 
is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
current  record  without  overhauling  the  en- 
tire accumulation. 
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Chicago's  Municipal  Asphalt  Plant 

By  Walter  G.  Leininger 

Superintendent  of  Streets,  City  of  Chicago 


IN  cities  where  repair  work  is  done  by 
contract,  the  sum  of  money  expended 
is  apt  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
yardage  repaired;  and  in  order  to  get  re- 
pairs done  quickly  by  this  method,  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  expended  in  notifying  the 
contractor  and  estimating  and  finally  set- 
tling on  the  work  actually  done.  The  city 
must  keep  all  records  of  yardage,  cost,  etc., 
just  as  completely  as  if  it  were  doing  the 
work  itself.  Hence,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Streets  of  Chicago  decided  to  do  its  own 
asphalt  repair  work,  it  was  necessary  only 
to  add  a  field  force  to  the  men  already 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  first  year  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  repair  by  day 
labor,  all  material  was  purchased  at  the 
plant  of  a  contractor.  The  hauling  and 
placing  were  carried  on  by  the  Street  De- 
partment. Chemical  tests  were  made  of  all 
material  purchased,  and  although*  the  mix 
and  material  was  good,  the  Bureau  had  no 
opportunity  to  try  a  new  method,  mix  or 
material  which  they  felt  might  give  better 
results.    It  was  the  necessity  of  a  plant  for 

[212] 


this  purpose,  and  the  cheaper  manufacture, 
that  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  present 
municipal  asphalt  plant  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  plant  proper  was  constructed  by 
Hetherington  and  Berner  at  a  cost  of  $46,- 
000.  The  Department  then  took  up  the 
matter  of  additional  buildings  to  be  used 
as  office,  scale  house,  chemical  laboratory 
and  baths.  The  plant  to-day  represents  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $75,000. 

The  plant  can  be  utilized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  top,  binder  or  bituminous  mix- 
tures, and  has  a  rated  capacity  of  2,000 
yards  of  finished  pavement  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  By  finished  pavement  is  meant  two 
inches  of  top  and  two  inches  of  binder. 

The  plant  is  run  on  a  different  basis  from 
similar  plants  in  other  cities.  A  "capital 
account"  of  $75,000  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plant.  This  amount  gave  the 
plant  the  required  money  with  which  to 
purchase  supplies  and  material  for  the 
year's  work.  Each  of  the  thirty-five  wards 
in  the  city  is  credited  with  a  certain  per- 
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centage  of  the  vehicle  tax  fund,  based  on 
the  amount  of  collection  in  that  particular 
ward.  Then  when  the  plant  is  furnishing 
material  for  any  ward,  such  material  is 
charged  for  at  a  standard  price  per. ton; 
this  price  being  sufficient  to  allow  for  all 
overhead  expenses  plus  depreciation.  These 
prices  are  much  lower  than  could  be  pro- 
cured by  contract.  The  charge  for  top  mix- 
ture is  $7.50  per  ton,  for  binder  $4.50  per 
ton,  and  for  bituminous  macadam  $5  per 
ton.  The  actual  cost  to  the  plant  for  top 
mixture  is  $5.75  per  ton,  for  binder  $3.75 
per  ton,  and  for  bituminous  macadam  $4 
per  ton.  Hence,  during  the  operation  of 
the  plant  an  earning*  of  $4,000  average  per 
month  will  be  shown.  This  earning  holds 
the  capital  account  stable  and  allows  for 
all  depreciation,  repairs  and  the  like. 

The  asphalt  repair  division  is  under  di- 
rect supervision  of  a  General  Foreman  of 
Asphalt  Repairs,  who  reports  directly  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets.  In  this  way 
rapid  operation  and  decision  are  secured. 

Upon  entering  the  plant  from  Ashland 
Avenue,  at  the  right  stands  the  office  of 
the   plant    foreman,    above    which    is    the 


chemical  laboratory.  Directly  behind  the 
office  is  a  long  storage  room  where  parts 
and  tools  for  all  kinds  of  asphalt  work  are 
held  in  reserve.  The  next  building  to  the 
right  is  the  office  of  the  scaleman,  where  all 
material  is  weighed  as  it  leaves  the  plant. 
Just  behind  this  office  are  the  locker  room 
and  shower  baths.  Here  the  men  dress  and 
wash,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work 
leave  the  plant  refreshed  and  clean. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  in  charge  of 
a  chemist  and  his  assistant,  who  employ 
two  samplers.  The  laboratory  is  light  and 
airy,  well  ventilated  and  fitted  with  hoods 
in  which  all  gases  are  carried  off.  All  ma- 
terials used  in  connection  with  the  plant  and 
the  work  are  tested  by  standard  methods. 
A  copy  of  each  test  is  placed  on  file  in  the 
Bureau,  and  a  duplicate  is  retained  at  the 
plant.  In  this  way  all  department  heads, 
inspectors,  etc.,  are  kept  in  touch  with  the 
class  of  material  being  used.  All  requisi- 
tions for  material  bear  the  signature  of  the 
chemist,  showing  that  the  material  is  cor- 
rect in  all  respects.  Not  only  raw  material, 
but  the  mixtures  made  for  repair,  are  tested 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  at  any  time  the 
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mixture  used  on  any  job 
can  be  ascertained  and 
the  results  of  wear  noted. 
The  first  year's  opera- 
tion with  the  plant  was  in 
1913.  The  results  are  ex- 
ceedingly encouraging,  al- 
though the  plant  force 
was  being  broken  in  and 
the  new  machinery 
worked  hard,  as  is  usual 
with  a  new  plant  of  this 
size.  The  system  of  get- 
ting material,  unloading 
and  storing  in  convenient 
places  was  also  a  new 
proposition,  and  the  stor- 
age bins  were  not  then 
completed.  Nevertheless, 
the  following  results 
speak  for  themselves: 

Asphalt  streets  maintained  by  the  Bureau 

in  1913,  square  yards 3,547,600 

Total  area  repaired,  square  yards 147,688 

Total  cost  of  repairs $119,828.63 

Average  cost  of  repairs  per  square  yard.  .8116 

.0338 


Average  cost  of  maintenance  per  square 
yard 


Under  the  previous  arrangement  of  hand- 
ling repair  work  by  contract,  a  fair  average 
of  maintenance  cost  was  about  six  cents 
per  square  yard. 

The  proposed  repair  work  for  the  year 
is  laid  out  on  a  small  map  by  the  general 
foreman  in  charge.  Care  is  taken  to  dis- 
trict this  work  in  a  manner  that  will  re- 
quire the  shortest  moves.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  gang  upon  a  street  the  first  thing 


THE    STOREROOM 

done  is  to  mark  out  the  cuts  to  be  made  and 
holes  to  be  repaired.  As  fast  as  the  cuts 
are  made  and  trimmed,  the  old  material  is 
gathered  up  and  taken  away.  The  painting 
of  the  edges  is  next  completed  by  using 
asphaltic  cement.  The  binder  gang  then 
follows  up,  bringing  up  the  repair  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  of  the  top. 
The  binder  is  tamped  and  smoothed,  ready 
for  the  top.  The  top  is  then  laid,  raked, 
smoothed  and  ironed;  after  rolling  with  a 
five-  or  eight-ton  roller  the  top  is  dusted 
with  cement  and  barricaded  with  wooden 
horses  until  ready  for  opening  the  street  to 
traffic. 


KETTLES  ON  SECOND  FLOOR 
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Record  of  all  asphalt  streets  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  materials,  is  kept 
by  map  and  card  index.  All  streets  under 
the  contractor's  reserve  are  placed  on  the 
map  under  a  distinct  color  in  dotted  line, 
and  as  soon  as  this  street  falls  to  the  city 
to  maintain,  the  line  is  made  solid.  All 
dimensions,  data,  etc.,  pertaining  to  this 
street  are  filed  alphabetically  in  a  card  in- 
dex file  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  complete 
record  of  repair  is  kept,  showing  yardage 
repaired,  cost,  etc.  In  order  that  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Streets  may  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  various  repair  gangs, 
a  map  with  colored  thumb  tacks  showing 
the  location  of  each  gang  is  kept.    A  loca- 


tion report  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau each  night  by  the  various  foremen, 
and  the  plant  is  kept  up-to-date  in  this  way. 
The  location  of  road  rollers  is  noted  by  the 
same  method,  and  in  this  way  the  shortest 
moves  for  the  machines  can  be  planned  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
repairs.  Each  roller  bears  a  number.  T^ie 
duplicate  of  this  number  appears  on  the 
location  map.  .  *->^*4j^ 

The  total  capacity  of  the  storage  bins  is 
approximately  850  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
stone.  The  cement  is  kept  in  a  brick-lined 
room,  air  and  water  tight.  Five  hundred 
barrels  of  cement  are  kept  in  readiness  for 
use  at  all  times. 
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THE   MIXING    ROOM 

From  the  storage  bins  the  material  is 
carried  by  conveyors  to  the  hoppers  located 
at  the  top  of  the  plant.  From  these  hoppers 
it  is  fed  to  the  different  mixers  as  required. 
After  mixing  it  is  conveyed  to  the  wagons 
and  arrives  on  the  job  at  from  280  to  320 
degrees  F. 

Each  wagon  is  loaded  in  approximately 
ten  minutes.  Top  and  binder  can  be  loaded 
at  the  same  time,  there  being  two  mixers. 
Besides  the  manufacture  of  top  and  binder, 


the  plant  turns  out  all 
asphaltic  filler  required 
for  brick  and  granite 
block  repair.  The  liquid 
asphalt  used  for  building 
macadam  streets  by  the 
penetration  method  is  also 
made  at  the  asphalt  plant. 
The  department  this 
year  purchased  twenty  3- 
yard  Bain  asphalt  wagons. 
When  other  wagons  are 
needed  they  are  hired  by 
the  day.  The  city  owns 
no  horses.  The  largest 
number  of  asphalt  wagons 
working  this  year  was 
sixty,  and  this  number 
varies  from  time  to  time 
a  great  deal,  depending 
on  the  length  of  haul. 
The  hauling  of  material 
will  be  greatly  improved 
and  cheapened  in  the  near 
future,  for  the  Bureau 
has  purchased  two  5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  dump 
trucks  to  assist  in  the  long 
hauls.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  truck  will  take 
the  place  of  three  and  a 
half  teams  on  this  work. 

The  appearance  in  and  about  an  asphalt 
plant  is  in  most  instances  not  pleasing.  It 
is  naturally  a  dirty,smoky  place.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  the  City  of  Chicago  in- 
vites the  visit  of  interested  people,  and  we 
can  safely  say  that  they  will  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  cleanliness  and  beauty 
have  been  factors  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  muni- 
cipal asphalt  plant  of  Chicago. 


FIVE-TON  MOTOR  TRUCKS   FOR  HAULING  HOT  ASPHALT  MIXTURE 
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Maintaining  Macadam  Highways* 

By  E.  A.  James,  C.  E. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Board  of  Highway  Commissioners,  York  County,  Ontario 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
objections  to  macadam  roads  arise,  not 
from  difficulties  or  faults  in  their  con- 
struction, but  from  the  improper  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  which  govern  their  proper 
maintenance. 

There  are  a  great  many  agencies  tending 
toward  the  destruction  of  macadam  roads,- 
such  as  the  grinding  and  loosening  action 
of  horse-drawn  or  motor  vehicles,  the 
scouring  and  softening  effect  of  water,  and 
the  action  of  wind  in  carrying  off  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  dust;  such  wind  may  be 
natural  or  due  to  fast-moving  vehicles. 

A  great  deal  may  also  be  said  of  the 
detrimental  effects  which  result  from  bad 
drainage,  narrow  tires  carrying  heavy 
loads,  the  tracking  of  vehicles,  and  the 
presence  of  mud  and  other  foreign  material 
on  the  road,  which  causes  wheels  to  pick  up 
the  metal. 

If  maintenance  charges  are  to  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  proper  construc- 
tion is  an  absolute  necessity.    The  subgrade 

*  From  a  paper  presented  before  the  recent  Cana- 
dian and  International  Good  Roads  Congress,  at 
Montreal. 


must  be  well  bound,  the  shoulders  must  be 
properly  rounded  and  compacted,  and,  last- 
ly, but  perhaps  most  essential,  proper  .drain- 
age must  be  provided  and  maintained. 
Ditches  should  be  kept  open  at  the  sides, 
and  the  crown  and  shoulder  kept  in  such 
shape  that  the  ditches  can  perform  their 
proper  function.  In  the  construction  of  our 
roads  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
important  problems  of  maximum  grades, 
but  perhaps  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
that  of  minimum  grades. 

The  formation  of  ruts  prevents  lateral 
drainage,  and  even  a  small  quantity  of  water 
standing  on  the  surface  of  a  macadam  road 
causes  a  local  softening  of  the  road  metal 
so  that  shallow  ruts  soon  become  furrows. 
This  trouble,  insomuch  as  it  is  due  to  the 
softening  effect  of  water,  could  be  pre- 
vented by  providing  longitudinal  as  well  as 
lateral  drainage. 

Effect  of  Narrow  Tires 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  narrow  tires  heavily  loaded  will 
be  seen  no  more  upon  our  roads.  Such  is 
already  the  case  in  many  European  coun- 


A   MACADAM   ROAD   IN  RICHMOND  HILL,  ONT. 
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tries,  in  at  least  one  of  which  laws  provide 
for  a  minimum  tire  width  of  4  inches.  In 
Europe  6-inch  tires  are  common,  and  where 
four-wheeled  wagons  are  used  the  rear 
wheels  are  generally  a  foot  farther  apart 
than  those  in  front.  Such  vehicles  are 
road  makers.  A  little  consideration  of 
the  unit  weights  imposed  on  road  surfaces 
by  heavily  loaded  wagons  will  show  the 
necessity  for  regulation  of  width  of  tires. 
The  average  12-ton  roller  carrying  a  full 


Advantages  and  Cost  of  Oiling 

While  oiling  cannot  be  considered  a  per- 
manent remedy  for  all  the  ills  to  which 
macadam  roads  are  subject,  it  goes  far 
towards  preventing  the  carrying  away  of 
the  metal  in  the  form  of  dust,  as  well  as  as- 
sisting in  making  the  road  surface  water- 
proof. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  oiling  in  York  County.  This 
price  includes  the  heating  of  the  oil : 


COST.  PER  APPLICATION,  OF  OILING  ONE  MILE  OF  ROAD.  OF  DIFFERENT  WIDTHS  WITH  VARYING 

QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIAL. 

Oil,  7 H  Cents  pbr  Gallon. 

Cost  of  Application.  $25.00  per  Milk. 


Width  of 

Square  yards 

\i  gallon  per 

V£  gallon  per 

$i  gallon  per 

1  gallon  per 

\\i   gallons  per 

Road. 

per  mile. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

10  ft. 

5.867 

$135 

$245 

$355 

$465 

$575 

12 

7.040 

157 

289 

421 

553 

6S5 

14 

8.213 

179 

333 

487 

611 

795 

16 

9.387 

201 

377 

554 

729 

905 

18 

10.560 

223 

421 

619 

817 

1.015 

20 

11.733 

235 

465 

685 

905 

1,125 

Oil,  8H  Cunts  pbr  Gallon. 
Cost  op  Application,  $25.00  pbr  Mils. 


Width  of 

Square  yards 

M  gallon  per 

H  gallon  per 

%  gallon  per 

1  gallon  per 

1 H  gallons  per 

Road. 

per  mile. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

square  yard. 

10  ft. 

5,867 

$150 

$275 

$400 

$525 

$650 

12 

7,040 

175 

325 

475 

625 

775 

14 

8,213 

200 

375 

550 

725 

900 

16 

9.387 

225 

425 

625 

825 

1.025 

18 

10,560 

250 

475 

700 

925 

1,150 

20 

11.733 

275 

525 

775 

1,025 

1,275 

Ordinarily  the  following  applications  will  suffice: — 

First  Ysar — First  application,  *A  gallon  per  square  yard. 

Second  application,  K  gallon  per  square  yard. 
Subssqubnt  Ybars — Two  applications,  each  \i  gallon  per  square  yard. 


complement  of  coal  and  water  has  approxi- 
mately 18,000  pounds  on  the  rear  axle.  The 
rear  roller  width  is  usually  20  inches;  thus 
there  is  an  exerted  pressure  of  450  pounds 
per  inch  of  width  in  contact  with  the  road. 
In  comparison  take  the  average  load  of  2 
cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  weighing  5200 
pounds;  add  for  wagon  1400  pounds,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6600  pounds,  or  1650  pounds 
per  wheel.  This  gives  for  a  2-inch  tire  825 
pounds  per  inch  of  width,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  4-inch  tire,  giving  a  pressure  of 
412  pounds  per  inch  of  width,  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  a  12-ton  roller. 

The  carrying  of  mud,  etc.,  upon  the  road 
may  be.  prevented  by  keeping  the  shoulder 
and  side  roads  smooth  and  well  compacted. 
This  may  be  done  effectually  by  the  use  of 
the  split  log  drag. 


The  Patrol  System  Recommended 

There  are  three  systems  of  maintenance, 
viz. : 

1.  Contract  system 

2.  Personal  supervision  by  rural  popula- 
tion— i.  e.,  statute  labor  system 

5.  Men  employed  by  road  authorities — 
i.  e.,  patrol  system. 

The  contract  system  is  not  satisfactory,  it 
being  practically  impossible  to  get  proper 
observance  of  the  terms  of  contract. 

The  statute  labor  system  is  not  good 
practice,  it  being  unsound  in  principle,  un- 
just in  its  operation,  wasteful  in  its  prac- 
tice and  generally  unsatisfactory  in  results. 

The  patrol  system  is  the  most  popular 
and  best  method  of  macadam  road  super- 
vision. A  man  is  given  charge  of  a  section 
of  road  from  4  to  6  miles  in  length,  for  the 
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maintenance  of  which  he  is  held  personally 
responsible  to  the  road  authorities.  Exten- 
sive tools  are  not  necessary,  a  wheelbarrow 
and  shovel,  with  or  without  a  tamping  iron, 
comprising  the  outfit.  With  these  tools,  ruts 
and  hollows  are  repaired  in  their  infancy, 
and  in  its  success  this  system  proves  again 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "A  stitch  in 
time,  etc."  Such  a  system  should  be  put  in 
operation  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  com- 
pletion of  construction. 

Repairing  Depressions 

As  regards  methods  of  repairs,  the  best 
way  is  to  sweep  the  hole  or  depression 
clean  and  paint  it  with  a  light  tar;  then 
throw  into  the  hole  enough  inch  stone  to 
bring  the  depression  up  to  the  form  of  the 
road,  add  a  little  more  tar  and  then  some 
half-inch  clips  and  roll  until  firm.  The  re- 
pair is  thus  made  without  disturbing  the 
base  of  the  road. 

When  tar  or  asphalt  is  not  available, 
pick  the  stones  loose  for  a  few  inches 
around  the  depression,  add  enough  fresh 


material  to  fill,  wet  it  and  tamp  firmly.  In 
a  day  or  so  it  may  be  found  to  have  loos- 
ened slightly;  but,  if  gone  over  a  few  times, 
it  will  soon  be  found  to  have  become  as 
sound  as  the  surrounding  road. 

A  method  of  more  extensive  repair  which 
has  been  tried  out  with  considerable  suc- 
cess on  largely  traveled  roads  by  the  York 
Highway  Commission,  is  that  of  resurfac- 
ing macadam  with  bituminous  material. 
Ruts  were  coated  with  J^-inch  of  Tarvia. 
Into  this  was  rolled  stone  to  bring  the  road 
to  the  proper  cross  section.  The  surface 
was  then  given  an  application  of  about  yi 
gallon  of  Tarvia  per  square  yard,  into 
which  were  rolled  rock  chips  or  gravel  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  bleeding.  Granite  and 
trap  rock  and  *pea  gravel  Jiave  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  but  trap  rock  on  account 
of  its  greater  hardness  and  toughness  is 
undoubtedly  the  best.  A  bituminous  sur- 
face of  this  description  is  much  more  resil- 
ient than  macadam.  This  will  cost  from 
$600  to  800  per  mile  of  16-foot  road,  de- 
pending upon  the  conditions  of  the  base. 


The  Economy  of  a  Vitrified  Brick  Road" 

By  Will  P.  Blair 


THE  greatest  element  affecting  the 
economy  of  any  road  is,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  one  that  is  least  taken 
into  account,  and  that  is  its  out-of-repair 
condition.  The  road  that  calls  for  the 
most  frequent  repairs  is  the  road  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  out  of  repair.  In  the  sum 
of  lapses  of  time  in  which  such  a  road  is  out 
of  repair,  there  is  an  aggregate  total  de- 
traction from  the  road's  worth  which  by 
the  lesser  load  hauled,  the  broken  spring, 
the  injured  horse,  the  extra  wear  and  tear 
on  the  vehicle,  if  converted  into  dollars, 
would  often  equal  in  a  short  period  of  time 
the  entire  original  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment. I  would  impress  and  emphasize  this 
feature  of  road  economics.  When  a  road 
is  out  of  repair  your  road  investment  is 
paying  no  interest. 

The  original  cost  of  a  brick  road  is  not 
necessarily  excessive.  The  cost  of  grading, 
drainage,  bridging  and  the  entire  prepara- 
tion for  placing  thereon  the  artificial  foun- 


*  From   a  paper    read    at   the   recent    Canadian    and 
International  Good  Roads  Congress. 


datioin  and  wearing  surface  should  be  alike 
for  all  types  and  is  therefore  no  more  ex- 
pensive for  a  brick  road  than  is  required 
for  the  least  expensive  type  of  wearing  sur- 
face. This  foundation  is  not  readily 
injured,  and  is  likely  to  remain  intact. 
With  the  brick  wearing  surface  upon  it, 
ample  protection  for  the  durability  of  all 
the  work  incident  to  such  preparation  is 
afforded. 

A  curb  for  a  brick  highway  is  not  neces- 
sary. A  small  upper  lug  built  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  concrete  foundation,  the 
height  of  the  depth  of  the  sand  cushion,  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

The  concrete  foundation,  if  used,  must 
be  made  entirely  smooth,  conforming  to  the 
grade  of  the  finished  street.  Even  a  con- 
crete foundation  is  not  essential  in  case  the 
subgrade  contains  much  sand  and  gravel, 
enabling  a  complete,  ready  and  perfect 
drainage.  The  ideal  condition  is  a  dry  sub- 
base.  A  concrete  foundation,  however,  is 
advisable  in  most  instances  throughout 
Canada,  where  we  naturally  expect  a  con- 
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siderable  season  of  low  temperature.  Over 
this  foundation,  whether  of  natural  soil  or 
concrete,  must  be  placed  a  cushion  of  sand 
to  a  uniform  depth  from  ij^  to  2  inches, 
thoroughly  and  evenly  compressed,  upon 
which  to  place  the  brick.  The  interstices  of 
the  brick  must  be  filled  from  the  sand  cush- 
ion full  and  flush  with  the  top,  a  mixture 
applied  as  a  fluid,  of  the  best  quality  of 
Portland  cement  and  fine  sharp  sand  in  pro- 
portion of  one  to  one,  the  setting  of  which 
shall  be  protected  from  use,  uneven  temper- 
ature and  destructive  weather  elements,  un- 
til completely  set. 

The  mam  streets  of  Belleville,  East  St. 
Louis,  Alton  and  Danville,  Illinois;  Terre 
Haute,  Brazil,  Richmond,  Anderson, 
Frankfort  and  Lebanon,  Indiana;  the  main 
streets  of  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  Sandusky 
and  Conneaut,  Ohio,  are  brick  paved.  All 
of  these  streets  have  more  than  an  average 
life  of  twenty  years.  In  Cleveland  and 
other  large  cities  many  brick  streets,  inr 
eluding  such  streets  as  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
Mentor,  Buhrer,  Holmden  and  Lexington 
avenues,  have  pavements  whose  average 
life  exceeds  twelve  years. 


There  are  hundreds  of  streets  to  be  found 
through  the  above  mentioned  towns  that 
have  been  in  use  more  than  ten  years  and 
which  have  not  called  for  a  penny  of  repair 
due  to  wear  and  tear.  It  is  true  that  cuts 
and  openings  that  have  been  made  in  the 
pavements  have  been  well  repaired  in 
most  instances.  In  some  cases  these  cuts 
and  openings  have  been  carelessly  repaired 
and  have  injured  somewhat  the  quality  of 
the  street,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  suf- 
ficient wear  and  tear  from  traffic  uses  of 
these  streets  to  have  called  for  any  repair 
whatever. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
traffic  upon  these  streets  at  the  least  calcu- 
lation is  twice  that  of  any  traffic  that  is 
borne  upon  any  part  of  the  country  high- 
ways of  a  main  market  or  inter-county  sys- 
tem. The  burden  of  wear  and  tear  is  thus 
reduced  one-half  in  its  application  to  county 
highways.  It  is  this  kind  of  evidence  that 
has  influenced  the  governors  of  states  like 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Iowa  to  set  the  seal 
of  approval  on  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  for 
roadway  purposes. 
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EXECUTIVE 


A  Department  of  Domestic  Science 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Science  was  established  last  month 
in  connection  with  the  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  plans  of  the  Bureau  provide 
for  doing  for  women  and  girls  on  the  farm, 
within  their  possible  range  of  activities, 
work  similar  to  that  which  is  being  done 
through  the  medium  of  Farm  Bureaus  for 
men  and  boys  upon  the  farm  within  the 
range  of  their  well  defined  lines  of  opera- 
tion. There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Science  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
proper:  the  latter  has  been  tried  out  in 
many  of  its  essential  possibilities,  with  the 
result  that  waste  effort  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  work  now  being  undertaken  by  a 
properly  equipped  Farm  Bureau  is  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  well  established  rules, 
well  defined  policies  and  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  Domestic  Science  Department, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  into  a  virgin  field 
without  knowledge  gained  through  previous 
experience,  and  must  work  out  its  own  sal- 
vation to  the  last  detail. 

The  fact  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years  that  one  of  the  principal  handicaps 
to  successful  farming  has  been  the  failure 
heretofore  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  women's  end  of  farm  work.  There  is 
probably  no  business  undertaking  in  which 
men  and  women  cooperate  more  closely 
than  they  do  in  farming,  yet  despite  the 
fact  that  the  national  government  and  the 
governments  of  practically  every  common- 
wealth in  the  nation  have  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
agriculture  through  the  medium  of  the  far- 
mer and  his  son,  thus  far  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  been  devoted  to  similar  work  with 
regard  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Miss  Katherine  H.  Mills,  who  has  been 
engaged  to  undertake  this  work  in  Erie 
County,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  She  is  a 
farmer's  daughter  by  birth  and  knows  the 


practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  end  of 
all  details  of  women's  work  in  the  farm 
home.  Miss  Mills  will  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  Erie  County  outside  of 
Buffalo,  addressing  meetings  of  farmers' 
wives  and  visiting  them  at  their  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  her  plans. 

The  opening  of  this  new  department  in 
connection  with  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
made  possible  only  through  private  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals  and  corporations 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  the 
Farm  Bureau  not  having  sufficient  funds  to 
undertake  the  work. 

*    * 

Supervising  Charity  Giving  and 
Receiving 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  Grand  Rap- 
ids Association  of  Commerce  is  waging  a 
vigorous  warfare  against  both  the  financing 
methods  of  certain  philanthropic  institu- 
tions and  the  often  too-ready  response  to 
the  demands  for  assistance  made  upon  the 
impulsive,  generous-hearted  public.  The 
Association  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
protect  worthy  institutions  and  at  the  same 
time  stem  the  tide  of  wasteful  giving,  is 
for  some  central  committee  to  pass  upon 
all  the  institutions  or  organi?ations  whose 
representatives  canvass  the  city  for  funds, 
it  being  obviously  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary business  man  to  investigate  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  causes  which  make  a  claim  upon 
his  charity.  The  Association  has  therefore 
established  a  Charities  Endorsement  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  all 
solicitations  for  charitable  funds,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  making  such 
campaigns  for  funds  first  to  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  Charities  Endorsement 
Committee. 

It  was  felt  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
prevail  in  the  field  of  charitable  work  as  at 
present  conducted  would  be  eliminated  if 
the  business  man  would  insist  upon  the 
proper  organization  of  the  philanthropic 
forces  of  the  city,  and  on  the  right  kind 
of  bookkeeping  and  administrative  methods. 
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Local,  well-established  institutions  have 
recognized  the  need  for  such  supervision, 
and  voluntarily  seek  the  endorsement  of  the 
Charities  Endorsement  Committee.  If  an 
institution  or  organization  refuses  to  apply 
for  such  endorsement,  the  members  of  the 
Association  are  warned  not  to  give  it  their 
support.  This  has  reference,  of  course,  to 
any  cause  which  is  seeking  to  maintain 
itself  by  public  subscription. 

Business  men  in  Grand  Rapids  are  urged 
to  hang  in  their  offices  the  card  furnished 
by  the  Association,  which  reads  as  follows : 


MEMBER 

Grand  Rapids 
Association  of  Commerce 


ALL  SOLICITORS  MUST  PRESENT 

ENDORSEMENT  CARD 
FROM  THE  ABOVE  ASSOCIATION 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recommends  that 
charities  be  prepared  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily the  following  five  questions  as  a  test 
of  their  Worthiness: 

i.  Is  there  a  need  for  the  particular  work 
which  the  organization  says  it  is  trying  to  do  ? 

2.  Is  the  organization  meeting  this  need  ef- 
fectively ? 

3.  Has  the  organization  any  guarantee  of 
permanency  ? 

4.  Are  contributions  spent  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  solicited? 

5.  Is  there  a  board  of  managers  which  meets 
regularly,  and  is  there  published  an  annual 
statement  of  finances,  audited  by  a  certified 
public  accountant? 

*     * 

A  Manufacturers'   Exhibit 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  Haven  has  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  to  the  city  a  permanent 
manufacturers'  exhibition,  housed  in  a  two- 
story  building  of  its  own.  The  enterprise 
was  planned  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose 
of  placing  New  Haven  in  its  true  position 
as  a  manufacturing,  business,  educational 
and  social  center,  and  of  rendering  a  real 
service  to  the  manufacturers  themselves 
through  the  advertising  advantages. 


To  bring  the  exhibition  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  a  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  150- 
page  booklet  was  issued  by  the  New  Haven 
Manufacturers'  Exhibit  Association.  This 
relates  the  history  and  objects  of  the  move- 
ment and  presents  facts  of  interest  in  re- 
gard to  New  Haven.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  names  of  famous  inventors  who  were 
natives  of  New  Haven;  an  account  of  the 
plan  being  projected  for  a  civic  center;  a 
few  words  about  the  transportation  lines, 
with  a  photograph  of  the  proposed  new 
railroad  station;  a  sketch  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity with  photographs  of  the  buildings;  a 
brief  outline  of  the  various  public  utilities 
with  photographs  of  the  buildings  which 
some  of  them  occupy;  information  about 
the  banks  in  New  Haven  with  photographs 
of  a  few  of  them,  and  a  long  list  of  some 
of  the  various  products  from  the  city's 
shops.  There  are  also  photographs  of  some 
of  the  school  buildings. 

The  foregoing  subjects  occupy  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  the  booklet,  the  remain- 
der of  which  is  devoted  to  photographs  of 
the  very  interesting  exhibits  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  individual  exhibitors. 
*    * 

A  Pure  Food  Department 

Dallas,  Texas. — Propaganda  in  favor 
of  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  food  products,  initiated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  food  dealers  themselves,  in- 
stead of  by  an  outside  organization  which 
sets  out  to  reform  the  food  dealers,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  are  in  effect  in  Dallas. 
The  dealers  invited  the  cooperation  of  the 
consuming  public  and  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  the  movement  is  carried  on  as  an 
activity  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce through  its  Pure  Food  Department 
organized  to  handle  the  problem. 

The  plan  of  operation  was  to  divide  the 
department  into  the  following  five  sections, 
with  a  chairman  in  charge  of  each  section, 
viz.,  grocery,  meat  market,  bakery,  dairy, 
restaurant.  Score  cards  for  use  in  grading 
the  places  of  business  in  each  section  en- 
tirely upon  their  sanitary  methods,  includ- 
ing the  absence  of  flies,  rather  than  upon 
the  costliness  of  the  equipment,  were  de- 
vised to  help  give  publicity  to  the  move- 
ment, and  to  insure  that  the  dealers  whose 
establishments  meet  the  required  standard 
are  properly  advertised  to  the  consuming 
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public.  Workers  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
were  secured  to  serve  on  inspection  com- 
mittees. A  certificate  of  merit  is  presented 
to  each  place  of  business  inspected  that  in- 
dicates a  passing  grade  after  each  inspec- 
tion. Different  colored  score  cards  are 
used,  and  the  public  is  advised  through  the 
press  of  the  color  of  card  in  force  for  that 
particular  month. 

*  + 

Commercial  Club  Buys  Dairy 
Cows  for  Farmers 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  D. — Through  the 
Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Belle  Fourche  Com- 
mercial Club,  which  is  financing  the  plan, 
farmers  who  are  desirous  of  building  up 
their  dairy  herds  but  are  handicapped  for 
lack  of  ready  cash,  will  be  able  to  do  so 
and  will  be  given  an  abundance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  the  cows. 

A  letter  is  mailed  to  a  number  of  pros- 
pects, telling  them  of  the  plan  and  asking 
them  to  call  at  the  secretary's  office  and 
sign  a  contract  if  interested,  specifying  the 
breed  they  wish,  the  number  of  cows  needed 
and  the  age  they  wish  them  to  be.  When 
a  sufficient  number  have  been  spoken  for, 
competent  buyers  are  sent  out  to  purchase 
the  stock.  The  best  cows  possible  are 
bought  at  the  very  least  money,  and  are 
turned  over  to  the  contract  holders  at  the 
initial  cost  price,  plus  the  freight  and  ex- 
penses of  the  buyers. 

*  * 

Window-Boxes  in  Business 
Section 

Chicago,  III. — During  the  last  two  years 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has 
conducted  a  campaign  for  the  placing  of 
window  boxes  in  the  downtown  office  build- 
ings and  hotels.  While  originally  used  only 
through  a  feeling  of  civic  pride,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  plants  and  bay  trees  was  found 
to  be  excellent  advertising  and  often  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  firm 
using  them.  Also  the  effect  upon  the  work- 
ers confined  behind  such  windows  was  felt 
to  be  unquestionably  wholesome  and  con- 
ducive to  their  energy  and  cheerfulness. 

The  beauty  of  marble  columns  was  found 
to  be  enhanced  by  a  touch  of  green,  and 
the  ugliness  of  telegraph  poles  and  other 
overhead  construction  was  easily  lessened 
by  placing  simple  baskets  of  flowers  about 
midway  upon  them.     The  expense  of  in- 
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stalling  the  boxes  was  found  to  be  slight, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  hardy  plants  and 
little  trees  would  require  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  attention,  which  could  be  given 
by  some  one  in  the  office  or  by  the  florist 
from  whom  the  plants  were  obtained. 
*    * 

Arousing  the  Interest  of  the 
Members 

Williamsport,  Pa. — The  recent  mem- 
bership campaign  resulted  in  materially  in- 
creasing the  income  of  the  Williamsport 
Board  of  Trade  and  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  its  members  in  public  questions. 
Although  the  organization  had  been  in,  ex- 
istence for  some  fourteen  years,  its  total  in- 
come was  scarcely  more  than  $3,800  per  an- 
num. To-day  there  are  nearly  500  members 
at  $25  each — an  annual  income  of  approxi- 
mately $12,500.  Important  as  is  this  growth 
in  income,  the  best  feature  of  the  campaign, 
in  the  opinion  of  Secretary-Manager  Wil- 
liam S.  Millener,  was  the  arousing  of  the 
interest  of  the  members  in  public  questions. 
The  program  of  work,  as  formulated  in 
conference  with  representatives  of  the 
American  City  Bureau,  includes  such  mat- 
ters as: 
Annexation  of  contiguous  territory 
Securing  an  equitable  system  of  assessments 
and  taxation 

Better  system  of  street  lighting 
Extension  of  paved  streets 
Erection  of  a  modern  market  house 
Industrial  development  along  rational  lines 
Building  up  and  encouraging  local  industries 
Systematic     method     of     handling     charity 
problems 

Increased  desire  for  cooperation  among  the 
business  men  and  on  many  topics  of  local  in- 
terest 

The  people  of  Williamsport  are  now  con- 
vinced that  they  can  best  promote  industrial 
prosperity  by  giving  consideration  primar- 
ily to  the  improvement  of  civic  conditions 
and  to  the  building  up  and  expanding  of 
existing  industries,  rather  than  by  using 
local  capital  to  tempt  factories  away  from 
other  cities. 

As  to  the  importance  of  building  a  com- 
mercial organization  along  democratic 
lines,  Mr.  Millener  writes: 

"The  chief  opposition  to  our  membership 
campaign  at  the  outset  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  necessitated  advancing  the  membership  dues 
from  $5  a  year  to  $25  a  year,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  presented  by  many  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  general  cooperation  in 
such  an  effort.    Results  have  proven  that  such 
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a  conclusion  was  wrong;  in  fact,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent since  every  member  is  paying  the  same 
amount  and  each  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  organization,  greater  interest  is 
shown. 
"We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  com- 


mercial organization  along  democratic  lines, 
and  that  the  influence  which  radiates  from  the 
central  body  should  be  carried  out  by  men 
from  the  middle  and  minor  walks  of  life 
through  committee  service  and  recommenda- 
tions.'' 


Financing  Industrial  Development  by  the  Dona- 
tion and  Sale  of  Real  Estate 

By  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


DURING  the  last  decade  several  impor- 
tant plans  have  been  evolved  for 
the  raising  of  funds  by  the  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  United  States. 
These  plans  have  been  given  national  pub- 
licity, and  are  known  as  the  Williamsport 
plan,  the  Wilkes-Barre  plan,  the  Davenport 
plan,  the  Sioux  City  plan,  the  Scranton  plan, 
and  others  modeled  along  similar  lines. 

The  chief  aim  in  all  instances  has  been 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  development 
work  and  to  maintain  the  funds  perma- 
nently. Funds  have  been  secured  in  va- 
rious ways,  by  the  collection  of  dues  an- 
nually, or  over  a  period  of  years,  by  spe- 
cial subscriptions,  by  investments  in  stocks 
of  new  companies,  and  by  the  organization 
of  industrial  development  companies. 

In  Little  Rock  a  plan  has  been  devised  by 
my  associate,  Carl  J.  Baer,  Industrial  Com- 
missioner of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  with  some  modifications  and  addi- 
tions I  believe  will  finally  solve  the  question 
so  often  asked,  "What  do  I  get  out  of  it?" 
by  returning  to  the  subscriber  of  funds  real 
estate  which  will  be  worth  the  full  amount 
of  his  subscription  at  the  end  of  a  short 
period  of  years. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors decided  to  make  a  campaign  for  the 
establishing  of  new  industries.  Owners  of 
vacant  land  in  and  surrounding  Little  Rock 
were  asked  to  donate  some  of  their  idle  real 
estate  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
funds  secured  from  this  land  to  be  used  for 
legitimate  industrial  development  purposes. 
As  a  net  result  of  a  quiet  campaign,  cover- 
ing a  few  weeks,  we  secured  donations  of 
property  amounting  to  about  $100,000.  This 
property  was  then  sold  to  the  citizens  of 
Little  Rock  at  approximately  twice  its  ap- 


praised value  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent 
down  and  2  per  cent  per  month  without 
interest  or  taxes  until  fully  paid. 

Contracts  were  signed  up  for  sales  aggre- 
gating somewhat  over  $200,000.  The  prop- 
erty was  then  divided  and  the  purchasers 
were  allowed  to  make  their  selections  of 
real  estate  in  the  order  of  their  purchase, 
or  the  property  was  allotted  to  the  pur- 
chaser by  a  real  estate  appraising  board. 
It  was  found  that  not  quite  enough  land  had 
been  donated  which  could  be  divided  in 
units  to  suit  all  purchasers.  Accordingly, 
the  Industrial  Development  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  city  which  could 
be  divided  up  into  lots  suitable  for  a  resi- 
dential sub-division. 

In  Little  Rock  we  have  found  that  most 
of  our  business  men  will  subscribe  from 
two  to  twenty  times  as  much  to  a  real  es- 
tate purchase  contract  as  they  will  to  a  spe- 
cial fund  or  to  the  payment  of  dues.  Most  of 
our  purchasers  of  real  estate  also  pay  dues 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  naturally  re- 
sulting in  a  duplication  of  effort  for  prac- 
tically the  same  general  purpose.  To  over- 
come this  objectionable  feature,  it  can  be 
easily  arranged  that  the  membership  fee  be 
included  in  the  real  estate  purchase  con- 
tract, with  a  graded  or  limited  voting 
power.  If  one  member  pays  more  than  an- 
other, he  will  necessarily  secure  in  return 
real  estate  of  greater  value.  If  the  city 
grows  and  prospers,  his  real  estate  values 
increase,  and  he  becomes  the  owner  of 
property  which  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
is  worth  all  that  he  has  paid  for  it.  Stating 
it  in  another  way,  he  has  simply  loaned  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  some  money  with- 
out interest  for  a  few  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  his  city. 
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Our  fund  in  Little  Rock  is  disbursed  by 
an  Industrial  Development  Committee  com- 
posed of  seven  of  our  leading  business  men 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Each  manufactur- 
ing proposition  is  thoroughly  investigated 
and  carefully  analyzed  by  our  official  staff 
and  is  then  presented  to  the  committee. 
Their  action  is  final  on  all  propositions. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  industrial  devel- 
opment methods,  some  questions  were  asked 
which  indicated  possible  objections  to  the 
Little  Rock  plan.  For  the  benefit  of  other 
cities,  these  questions  and  the  writer's  an- 
swers to  them  are  here  published: 

(i)  What  inducements  are  offered  to  real 
estate  owners  to  donate  land? 

Answer— First,  we  appeal  to  the  man's  pub- 
lic spirit,  then  we  appeal  to  him  on  a  purely 
business  basis,  stating  that  we  will  sell  the 
property  donated* at  twice  its  appraised  value. 
If  the  real  estate  owner  has  considerable  land 
about  the  city  we  urge  that  he  can  donate  some 
of  this  idle  property  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  bj.  used  in  industrial  development, 
thereby  enhancing  and  giving  more  permanent 
values  to  all  of  his  real  estate. 

(2)  //  some  real  estate  is  donated  and  other 
real  estate  is  purchased,  is  there  not  apt  to  be 
hard  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  made 
the  donations? 

Answer— We  have  not  found  much,  if  any, 
hard  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
donated  real  estate.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
inequalities  both  in  donations  and  purchases, 
just  as  there  are  inequalities  in  the  member- 
ship fees  paid  in  a  commercial  organization. 
Some  men  will  pay  more  than  their  business 
really  justifies,  and  others  will  pay  less  than 
their  property  holdings  justify. 

(3)  To  what  extent  are  the  development 
funds  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Answer — Our  plan  permits  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  use  these  funds  for  all  legitimate 
industrial  development  purposes.  For  in- 
stance, freight  rates  are  a  very  important  fac- 
tor to  industrial  development.  Our  Board  has 
voted  to  appropriate  $15,000  of  these  funds  for 
securing  permanent  river  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  This,  we  feel,  is  just  as  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  money  as  to  put  it  actually  in 
the  stock  in  new  factories,  or  use  it  as  a  bonus. 
Our  agreement  with  the  purchasers  of  real 
estate  and  the  donors-  of  property  does  nor* 
permit  us  to  use  the  funds  for  current  operat- 
ing expenses.  In  making  up  the  annual  budget, 
however,  certain  amounts  of  money  from  the 
development  fund  should  be  set  aside  for  cer- 
tain specific  purposes.  For  instance,  the  mak- 
ing of  an  industrial  survey  of  the  city  can 
very  properly  be  charged  to  the  industrial  ac- 
count. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  fac- 
tory development  than  to  know  the  things  es- 
sential for  the  success  of  the  new  factory.  We 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  we  had  better  lose 
the  factory  than  let  the  factory  lose  after  it  is 


located  in  our  city.  However,  this  whole  mat- 
ter must  be  thoroughly  understood  in  raising 
funds  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  agreement, 
to  begin  with. 

(4)  After  the  land  already  donated  or  pur- 
chased has  been  paid  for— which  will  require 
about  four  years  on  the  2  per  cent  monthly 
payment  plan — what  will  be  the  future  source 
of  income? 

Answer — Mr.  Baer's  plan  in  Little  Rock 
contemplates  the  raising  of  $1,000,000  in  ten 
years,  or  $200,000  every  two  years.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  second  period, 
we  have  already  had  offers  from  some  of  our 
largest  donors  and  buyers  of  real  estate  to 
duplicate  their  gifts  and  purchases. 

(5)  To  what  extent  is  money  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  given  in  the  form  of  bonuses 
to  secure  new  factories? 

Answer — As  to  when  bonuses  shall  be  given 
this  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
advocate  the  giving  of  bonuses.  We  have 
given  a  few  small  bonuses  in  order  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  our  manufacturing  possibili- 
ties and  to  get  certain  kinds  of  factories 
started  here.  The  money  may  be  used  in  stock 
investments  or  in  any  way  the  directors  see 
fit.  We  do  not  expect  to  give  bonuses  unless 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  in- 
vestment to  give  a  small  amount  in  this  way. 

(6)  In  dividing  up  and  laying  out  the  land 
donated,  is  any  attempt  made  to  do  this  along 
modern  city  planning  lines? 

Answer — We  have  made  no  attempt  to  do 
anything  along  these  lines  except  to  work  in 
general  harmony  with  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  City  Parkways  Association.  Under  our 
plan  the  Board  of  Governors  has  the  right  to 
make  purchases  of  real  estate  whenever  ne- 
cessary to  fulfill  contracts.  With  land  thus 
purchased  we  have  laid  out  one  addition  ad- 
joining the  city,  but  without  any  particular 
attention  paid  to  beautifying  it,  'with  the  ex- 
ception of  building  good  roads  and  streets 
through  it.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  how- 
ever, and  one  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

To  sum  up  briefly  some  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Little  Rock  plan:  It  furnishes 
at  once  a  good  big  fund  for  operation.  The 
organization  is  not  dependent  upon  dues 
alone,  but  immediately  becomes  a  thriving 
financial  institution  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  be  used  as  collateral  for  city  devel- 
opment An  organization  thus  financed  is 
e$jfcaj>lwhed  on  sound  business  principles, 
*and  nas^for'  its  .foundation  a  fixed-  real 
estate  collateral.  Again,  any  citizen  who  is 
not  a  donor  or  purchaser  of  real  estate  may 
still  be  solicited  to  take  memberships  under 
any  membership  plan  which  may  be 
adopted.  Hence,  the  inability  to  purchase 
real  estate  will  not  debar  any  man  from  be- 
coming a  member.  Every  man  who  wants 
to  take  part  in  the  building  of  his  city  is 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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The  New  Concrete  Viaduct  at  Reading,  Pa. 

By  Paul  M.  Reed 

Assistant  Secretary,  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Reading,  Pa. 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Reading 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  hand- 
some reinforced  concrete  viaduct 
spanning  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  was  recently  dedicated.  The  struc- 
ture was  completed  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners of  Berks  at  a  total  cost  of  $610,- 
840,  which  includes  the  payment  of  property 


tracks,  a  total  distance  of  1,350  feet.  It 
consists  of  a  retained  and  reinforced  con- 
crete beam  and  slab  approach,  eight  48-foot 
arches,  five  no- foot  elliptical  arches  and 
one  48-foot  elliptical  arch.  The  width  of 
the  structure  is  80  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  water  is  36  feet.  The 
roadway    is    paved   with    creosoted    wood 


THE   OLD   IRON    BRIDGE   AND   THE   NEW    CONCRETE    VIADUCT  WHICH    REPLACED   IT 


damages,  the  replacing  of  gas  and  water 
mains,  sewers  and  other  additional  ex- 
penses. 

In  addition  to  spanning  the  Schuylkill 
River,  the  viaduct  also  bridges  the  Schuyl- 
kill Canal,  the  Wilmington  and  Northern, 
West   Reading  and  Pennsylvania  railroad 

[226] 


block  and  carries  two  standard-gauge  elec- 
tric railway  tracks. 

Provision  is  made  to  light  the  structure 
either  with  gas  or  electricity.  Gas  pipes 
and  conduits  for  carrying  the  electric  wires 
are  laid  beneath  the  balustrade  on  either 
side.     Boulevard  arc  lamps  are  placed  on 
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alternate  trolley  poles,  and  26  clusters  of 
tungsten  electric  lights  are  carried  on  con- 
crete posts  monolithic  with  the  balustrade 
on  each  side  of  the  structure.  There  are 
four  lights  in  each  cluster. 

The  new  concrete  viaduct  replaces  an 
iron  bridge  which  was  erected  in  1884.  The 
new  structure  was  built  on  the  same  site 
as  the  old,  and  engineers  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
heavy  traffic  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
Penn  Street,  Reading's  main  thoroughfare, 
leading  to  flourishing  suburbs  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  This  problem  was  solved 
by  building  one-third  of  the  width  of  the 
concrete  bridge  across  the  entire  span  be- 
fore tearing  down  the  iron  bridge.  Traffic 
was  then  diverted  to  the  completed  one- 
third  of  the  concrete  viaduct,  after  which 
the  remaining  two-thirds  was  built.  It  was 
thus  necessary  for  the  contractor  actually 
to  build  two  bridges  side  by  side,  and  the 
task  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  people  of  Reading  and  Berks  County 
are  proud  of  the  bridge,  especially  because 
nearly  everything  that  went  into  it  was 
furnished  at  home.  The  cement  came  from 
Evansville,  the  stone  from  quarries  at  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge,  the  sand  from 


Temple.  The  contractors,  L.  H.  Focht  & 
Son,  are  a  Reading  firm.  The  money  to 
pay  for  the  enterprise  was  furnished  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people,  the  bonds  hav- 
ing been  purchased  by  persons  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Materials  were  used  as  follows:  Cement, 
34,648  barrels,  or  13,166,240  pounds;  stone, 
64,310,000  pounds;  sand,  33,094,382  pounds; 
reenforcing  steel,  934,826  pounds.  The 
total  weight  of  material,  exclusive  of  wood 
block,  was  111,505,448  pounds.  The  amount 
of  concrete  used  was  23,320  cubic  yards. 
There  are  8,171  square  yards  of  wood  block 
paving. 

The  total  cost  was  raised  considerably  by 
the  payment  of  heavy  property  damages. 
The  new  concrete  viaduct  is  much  wider 
than  the  old  iron  bridge  which  it  replaces, 
and  much  valuable  abutting  private  prop- 
erty had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  county  to 
make  possible  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure.  The  total  cost  is  divided  as 
follows : 

Contract   price,   $325,910. 
Cement,    $27,774.26. 
Extras,  $15,934.14. 

Engineers  and  stenographer,  $23,198. 
Property    damages,    $173,371.91. 
Paving    and    replacing    gas    and    water    mains    and 
sewers,   $44,651.72. 


"Safety  First"  in  Precept  and  Policy 

By  William  A.  Searle 

Secretary,  Rome  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  a  big  fire  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  stir  sentiment  to  undertake  fire 
prevention  methods.  After  some  bit 
of  carelessness  has  cost  several  lives,  any 
city  can  be  roused  to  action.  To  start  a 
campaign  for  greater  safety  and  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  a  city  which  has 
been  peculiarly  free  from  accidents  and  fires 
is  a  cold-blooded  proposition  that  is  likely 
to  prove  discouraging.  The  need  seems  so 
remote  that  to  stir  enthusiasm  is  about  as 
easy  a  job  as  to  take  a  bone  from  a  she- 
bear  with  cubs.    Yet  it  can  be  done. 

In  a  large  city  such  a  movement  carries 
itself  along  more  easily  perhaps  than  in  a 
smaller  community,  because  not  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  has  to  be 
stirred  up  in  order  to  make  the  thing  a  suc- 
cess.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  smaller 


community  is  really  waked  up  to  such  a 
proposition,  each  citizen  becomes  a  poten- 
tial factor  in  the  spread  of  the  religion  of 
safety.  That  was  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted Rome,  N.  Y.,  last  winter  when  the 
subject  of  a  "safety  first"  campaign  was 
broached.  For  months  a  small  group  of 
determined,  thoughtful  men  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  kept  at  work  at  the  proposi- 
tion, steeping  themselves  in  the  tenets  of 
the  safety  faith,  gradually  gaining  enthu- 
siasm as  they  went  further  into  the  study  of 
this  movement  which  is  gradually  swinging 
across  the  country  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
United  States  a  better  place  to  live  in  by 
making  it  a  safer  place.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  find  statistics  which  show  how 
much  greater  is  the  risk  of  death  from  ac- 
cident or  violence  to  persons  in  the  United 
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States  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  The 
difficult  part  is  to  arouse  the  people  to  an 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  to  organize 
them  into  some  sort  of  effort  to  lessen  the 
accidents. 
This  was  the  problem  that  Rome  tackled 


and  which  it  in  some  degree  solved  by  a 
successful  campaign.  At  the  outset  it  was 
realized  that  the  children  must  be  reached; 
that  the  workers  in  factory,  store  and  office 
and  their  employers  must  be  interested  and 
instructed;  and   finally  that  some  method 


FULL    ACCUMULATING    AND    EDUCATIVE    POLICY 
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SAFETY    ASSURANCE 
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must  be  devised  of  touching  in  the  homes 
the  wives,  mothers  and  rest  of  the  family. 
Individual  responsibility  was  made  the  key- 
note. Each  person  must  learn  to  exercise 
care  and  caution. 

A  week  was  therefore  set  aside  as  safety 
week,  but  just  what  was  to  be  done  was 
kept  a  secret  until  the  campaign  was  really 
under  way.  The  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that  the  child  in  the  family,  perhaps  at- 
tending a  kindergarten,  came  home  and  be- 
gan telling  the  parents  about  "safety  first." 
The  children  had  been  pledged  in  the 
schools  to  do  this.  A  lecturer  had  taken  a 
carefully  prepared  talk  illustrated  with 
blackboard  pictures  to  every  school  room, 
parochial  and  public,  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
outset  there  was  enlisted  the  whole  school 
population.  Can  you  imagine  how  the 
father  felt  when,  as  he  was  about  to  go  to 
work  in  the  morning,  his  little  girl  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  as  she  kissed  him 
good-bye,  said:  "Father,  remember  'safety 
first*  to-day,  will  you?"  Day  after  day 
hundreds  of  children  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  made 
that  same  speech  to  the  breadwinner  in  the 
family.  The  newspapers  were  generous 
with  space  and  help.  Daily  there  appeared 
interviews  on  safety  by  the  Mayor,  Fire 
Chief,  head  of  the  Automobile  Club,  etc. 

One  morning,  people  going  to  work  no- 
ticed that  the  poles  along  the  streets  which 
carried  the  trolley  and  electric  light  wires 
were  painted  with  signs  that  cautioned, 
"Safety  First."  During  the  next  night 
huge  green  signs — green  being  the  univer- 
sally accepted  safety  color — were  painted 
on  the  sidewalks  at  important  crosswalks. 
The  next  day  every  street  car  in  the  city 
carried  an  illustrated  poster. 
,  A  corps  of  local  speakers  had  been  pro- 
vided with  material  from  which  they  had 
prepared  ten-minute  safety  talks.  Each 
noon  of  the  campaign  week  meetings  were 
held  in  the  various  factories  and  industrial 
establishments.  Many  of  the  workmen 
came  to  these  meetings  because  they  were 
curious,  but  all  took  away  at  least  a  thought 
or  two  on  being  careful  in  their  work.  Ar- 
rangements had  also  been  made  to  bring  a 
safety  exhibit  car  to  the  city  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  this  was  visited 
by  crowds  during  the  time  of  its  stay. 

Each  evening  a  great  open-air  meeting 
was  held  in  front  of  the  court  house  in  one 
of  the  city  parks,  where  on  a  huge  screen 


suspended  from  giant  elms  were  thrown 
pictures  and  charts  directing  attention  to 
safety.  A  safety  engineer  was  brought  to 
the  city  to  lecture  with  these  stereopticon 
pictures,  each  evening's  program  conclud- 
ing with  one  or  more  motion  pictures. 
We  are  informed  that  these  were  the  first 
public  outdoor  illustrated  lectures  on  safety 
given  in  the  United  States. 

Although  many  women  came  to  these 
evening  lectures,  it  was  realized  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  home-keeping  popu- 
lation would  not  be  reached,  and  another 
feature  had  been  prepared.  This  was  the 
distribution  of  an  imitation  insurance  pol- 
icy which  contained  safety  suggestions  and 
hints.  It  was  illustrated  and  attractive.  It 
was  felt  if  this  could  be  placed  in  every 
home  in  Rome  it  would  receive  attention 
and  be  preserved. 

Two  things  were  done  to  arouse  interest 
beforehand.  Each  of  these  policies  was 
numbered,  and  the  fifty  lowest  numbered 
ones  were  offered  as  prizes  to  the  persons 
who  turned  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  best  safety  suggestions.  Then  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of.  Commerce,  consisting  of 
boys  of  high  school  age,  were  enlisted  in  a 
campaign  of  distribution.  The  city  was 
laid  off  in  wards,  with  a  captain  and  team 
assigned  to  each  with  automobiles.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  neglect 
of  any  street  or  dwelling.  Each  captain 
had  a  complete  map  of  his  district  to  be 
covered  upon  which  he  had  planned  pre- 
viously where  the  automobile  was  to  go, 
where  each  man  was  to  be  dropped,  which 
side  of  the  street  each  man  was  to  cover 
with  the  policies,  and  where  each  man  was 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  automobile  again. 
Each  automobile  was  driven  by  its  owner, 
a  member  of  the  senior  Chamber  and  vitally 
interested  in  the  campaign.  The  captains 
of  the  squadrons  were  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school.  From 
a  number  of  men  it  was  reported  that  the 
public  was  waiting  for  the  policies,  it  hav- 
ing been  made  known  in  the  newspapers 
that  between  4  o'clock  and  5  o'clock  these 
policies  would  be  distributed.  The  men 
were  instructed  to  knock  at  the  door  and 
leave  a  policy  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
sponse. In  many  instances  people  were 
waiting  and  the  door  opened  before  the 
boy  knocked. 

Thus  was  the  last  phase  of  the  prelimi- 
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nary  work  completed  with  enthusiasm  and 
thoroughness.  Each  day  there  are  evi- 
dences of  the  effect  of  this  campaign.  And 
yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  that  one 
single  accident  has  been  prevented,  for  the 


accidents  which  are  avoided  and  do  not 
occur  never  get  into  the  newspaper  head- 
lines— illustrating  again  the  old  saying, 
"Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  annals  are 
short." 


To  Promote  City  Planning  and  Beautincation 


The  Association  of  Commerce  of  Peoria. 
111.,  has  adopted  an  effective  means  of 
stimulating  local  interest  in  city  planning 
and  beautincation.  The  July  issue  of  its 
official  organ,  The  Peorian,  has  been  made 
a  special  "City  Planning  Number."  Prac- 
tically  the   entire   issue   of   24   large   and 


handsome  pages  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Association's  City  Planning  Committee 
and  to  illustrated  articles  on  municipal  im- 
provements in  Peoria,  accomplished  or  pro- 
posed. The  photographs  here  reproduced 
show  a  graphic  method  of  visualizing  the 
possible  beautifying  of  an  unsightly  corner. 


INTERSECTION   OF    GLOBE   STREET,    KNOXVILLE  AVENUE   AND  HAMILTON   BOULEVARD, 

PEORIA,  AS   IT  APPEARS   TO-DAY 


BEAUTIFICATION    OF    THE    SAME    CORNER,    AS    PROPOSED    BY    THE   CITY    PLANNING 
COMMITTEE   OF  THE   PEORIA  ASSOCIATION   OF   COMMERCE 
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MODEL    SHOWING    PROPOSED    IMPROVEMENT    OF    WESTFIELD    PARK 

How  a  Suburban  Community  Held  a  "Know 
Your  Town"  Exhibit 


WESTFIELD,  N.  J.,  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  towards  solving  one 
bi  the  big  problems  of  a  metro- 
politan suburb.  In  common  with  most 
other  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to  a  great 
city,  Westfield  faced  the  difficulty  of  arous- 
ing in  its  people  an  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  their  local  affairs.  In  suburban 
municipalities  men  who  would  otherwise 
be  natural  leaders  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
community  are  apt  to  commute  daily  to  the 
city,  and,  through  their  business  connec- 
tions and  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  are 
usually  much  more  familiar  with  the  city's 


affairs  than  with  the  municipal  needs  of  the 
town  in  which  they  sleep. 

Realizing  these  conditions,  and  the  value 
of  helping  the  "natives"  also  to  a  wider 
vision  of  the  town's  opportunities,  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Westfield  has  planned 
and  conducted  a  most  successful  "know 
your  town"  exhibit.  The  High  School  was 
selected  as  the  appropriate  place,  and  dis- 
tinction was  given  to  the  event  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  James  F.  Fielder,  who  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  opening 
exercises. 

No  one  of  the  thousands  who  visited  the 
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WHERE  THE  TAXfWERSHfc  WENT  IN  1913 


LOCAL  SCHOOL 
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In  this  chart  the  circles  were  actual  pennies 

In  the  chart  below  the  long  columns  represent  total  expendi- 
tures, while  the  short  columns  show  the  proportion  used  by  the 
several  departments. 
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STREET  LIGHTING  1913 

CIRCLE  DESIGNATES  ENTIRE  RECEIPTS 

White  apses  roprootats  proportion  mod 


FUNDED  DEBT 
J  PERCENTAGE  or  VALUATION 


MO      • 

0    mi     mt    [ 

FUNDED  DEBT 
LESS  SINKING  FUND 


The    upper    section    of    this    chart    shows    the    per- 
centage  which  the  funded   debt  of   VVestfield  bore  to 
the  assessed   valuation  each  year  from   1900   to   1913, 
One  of  a   series  of  charts  showing   the  proportion  of  while  the  lower  section  shows  the  total  amount  of  the 

municipal  funds  used  for  various  departments  debt,  less  sinking  fund,  during  the  same  period. 


SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  INCOME     SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

1913-1914 


WHERE  THE    MONEY   FOR  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   COMES    FROM   AND   HOW   IT   IS   SPENT 
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Westfield  in  the  Past 

Streets 

Sewers 

School    Buildings 

Public  Utilities 

Museum 

Recreation 

Education 

Charities 

Churches 


exhibit  during  the  four  days  that  it  re- 
mained open  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  many  things  which  the  modern  town  is 
doing  by  community  action.  A  catalogue 
of  the  exhibit  was  handed  to  each  visitor, 
in  which  the  displays  were  classified  under 
the  following  heads: 

General  Town  Budget 

Statistics  of  Town  Insti- 
tutions 

Board  of  Health 

Police  Department 

Fire  Department 

District  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion 

Building  Department 

Town  Plan  and  Art  Com- 
mission 

The  practical  character  of  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  citizens  regarding  their 
local  government  and  the  graphic  manner 
in  which  it  was  presented,  are  indicated  by 
the  accompanying  reproductions  of  a  few 
of  the  charts.  But,  valuable  as  such  charts 
are,  President  Arthur  N.  Pierson,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  exhibit  commit- 
tees realized  that  models  and  live  exhibits 
would  add  to  the  popular  interest.  A  very 
live  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Mosquito  Ex- 
termination Commission;  the  development 
of  the  wrigglers  during  the  four  days  and 
the  importance  of  preventing  such  develop- 
ment   for   other   than   exhibition  purposes 


were  obvious  to  all  observers. 

Town  Engineer  Vars  was  on  hand  to  ex- 
plain the  model  of  the  Imhoff  tank  and  the 
operation  of  the  town's  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tem, methods  of  laying  pavements,  and 
other  features  of  municipal  engineering.  A 
uniformed  member  of  the  Fire  Department 
explained  to  the  visitors  the  fire-fighting 
methods  of  the  town,  and  demonstrated 
with  a  real  alarm  box  and  bell  the  operation 
of  the  fire  alarm  system.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  the  women  were  such  features  as  the 
exhibits  of  the  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  work  of  the  schools,  and  an  ex- 
planation by  a  uniformed  nurse  of  the  work 
of  the  District  Nurses'  Association. 

Among  the  models  shown,  the  most 
elaborate  was  the  one  here  reproduced, 
showing  a  proposed  improvement  of  West- 
field  Park.  This  model,  built  with  much 
care  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet, 
showed  the  possible  development  of  a  piece 
of  land  owned  by  the  town  as  a  place  of 
beauty  and  recreation. 

The  people  of  Westfield  now  know  their 
town  better  than  formerly,  and  with  such 
knowledge  they  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
gress more  rapidly  than  heretofore  in  civic 
spirit  and  community  welfare. 


MODEL  OF  "IMHOFF'TANK 


WESTFIELD,  N.J. 
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Municipal  Progress  in  Canada 


TO  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  recent 
City  Planning  Conference  in  To- 
ronto, one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  was  the  display  of  photographs 
and  maps  of  Canadian  cities.  These  had 
been  gathered  by  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
officials  and  commercial  organizations  of 
the  various  municipalities.  Fifty-one  cities 
and  towns  were  represented,  as  follows: 

North    Vancouver,   B.    C. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Berlin.  Ont 
Brantford,   Ont. 
Rcgina,  Saak. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Brandon,  Man. 
Toronto.  Ont. 
Prince   Rupert  Island,  B. 

C. 
Banff,   Alta. 
Amherst,   N.   S. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Transcona,  Man. 
Trenton  Heights,  Ont. 
Steelton,  Ont. 
Westmount,  P.   Q. 
Sault  Au   Recollet,  P.  Q. 
Mount  St.  Bruno,  P.  Q. 
Prince  Albert,   Sask. 
Brockville,   Ont 
Pointe  Claire,  P.  Q. 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 
London.  Ont. 


St.  Andrews,'  East,  P.  Q. 
Braeburn   Heights,  P.  Q. 


Hampstead,    P.   Q. 
Leaside,  Ont. 
Campbellton,   N.    B. 
Mount  Royal,  P.  Q. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Lethbridge,   Alta. 
Fort  William,  Ont. 
Victoria,   B.   C. 
Vancouver,  B.   C. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Calgary,    Alta. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Montmagny,    P.    Q. 
Fredericton,    N.    B. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Prince  George,  B.  C. 
Point  Grey,  B.  C. 
Dorval,   P.  Q. 
He  Aux  CerTs,  P.  Q. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Kingston,   Ont. 
Mount  Allison,   N.   B. 
Moncton,   N.   B. 


The  desire  for  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  the 
interest  of  intelligent  city  planning  was  in- 
dicated by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ca- 
nadian delegates  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Conference.    This  resolution  advocated 

"the  creation  of  a  special  bureau  on  city 
planning,  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  of  Conservation,  to  act  as  a 
central  body  to  encourage  and  cooperate  with 
provincial  or  other  housing  and  town  planning 
organizations,  and  thus  to  pursue  the  good 
already  attained  and  furthermore  anticipated 
— a  good  work  which  we  believe  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  classes  of  people  of  the 
Dominion." 

To  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
two  facts  were  made  very  clear  by  the  Ca- 
nadian exhibits — the  wonderfully  rapid 
growth  in  size  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  increasing  attention 
which  most  of  them  are  giving  to  city  plan- 
ning and  community  welfare.  For  the  in- 
spiration of  The  American  City's  readers 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conference, 
a  few  typical  views  from  the  hundreds 
shown  have  been  selected  for  reproduction 
on  the  following  pages. 
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Victoria,  British  Columbia 


VICTORIA    HARBOR    AND    PARLIAMENT     BUILDINGS 
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BEACON     HILL     PARK,     VICTORIA 
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Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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BOULEVARD'  SYSTEM   AT  WELLINGTON   CRESCENT 
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MUNICIPAL    LIGHTING    SYSTEM,   ASSINIBOIN    AVENUE 
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Quebec— 1912 
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THE    WOLFE   MONUMENT  AS  IT  APPEARED  TWO  YEARS  AGO 


APPROACH    TO    WOLFE    MONUMENT,   1912 
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THE     WOLFE    MONUMENT    AS     IT     APPEARS    TO-DAY 


APPROACH     TO     WOLFE     MONUMENT,     1914 
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Edmonton,  Alberta,  1890-1914 


CORNER    JASPER    AVENUE    AND    FIRST    STREET    IN    1890 
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CORNER    JASPER    AVENUE    AND    FIRST    STREET    TO-DAY 
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Lethbridge,  Alberta 


MUNICIPAL    STREET    RAILWAY 
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MUNICIPAL    FAIR    AND    EXHIBITION    GROUNDS 


MUNICIPAL    BOARD    OF    TRADE    BUILDING 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City,  with  the  exception  of  Government  publications  and 
those  indicated  as  free,  which  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  offices  publishing  them 


National  Housing  Association. 

Hoofing   Problems   in   America.     Vol. 
1 1  fr"  ( Proceedings  of  the  Third  National 
•iTonference    on    1  lousing,    December   3-5, 
1913,  Cincinnati.)     1914.    xiii  +  365  pp. 

$2.00 

The  papers,  with  discussions,  contained  in  this 
volume  are  :  "Garden  Cities,"  by  George  E.  Hooker, 
Civic  Secretary,  City  Club,  Chicago;  "Co-operative 
Housing,"  by  Arthur  C.  Comey,  member  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission;  "How  to  Get  Cheap  Houses," 
by  G.  Krank  Beer,  President,  Toronto  Housing  Com- 
pany; "The  Problem  of  the  Old  House,"  by  John  R. 
Richards,  Chief  Housing  Inspector,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
"Restricted  Residence  and  Business  Districts  in  Ger- 
man Cities,"  by  Frank  B.  Williams,  Chairman  of  City 
Planning  Committee,  City  Club,  New  York;  "Housing 
of  Employees  at  Industrial  Plants,"  by  C.  L.  Close, 
Bureau  of  Safety,  Relief,  Sanitation  and  Welfare, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  "Transit  and  Hous- 
ing," by  Henry  C.  Wright.  Chairman  of  Transit  Com- 
mittee, City  Club,  New  York;  "Public  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  Housing,"  by  Charles  J.  Hastings, 
M.  D.,  Medical  Health  Officer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gill,  Wilson   L.,  LL.  Bm   President  of  the 
American  Patriotic  League. 
A  New  Citizenship.     1914.    268  pp.    Il- 
lustrated. $1.16 

The  successful  working  out  of  experiments  in  pre- 
paring boys  and  girls  for  citizenship  through  school 
republics,  or  the  "laboratory  method  of  moral  and 
civic  training,"  is  here  described.  The  obvious  im- 
portance of  beginning  this  practical  training  at  an  early 
age,  before  habits  of  citizenship  have  become  fixed, 
forms  the  author's  justification  of  his  method  and  lends 
interest  to  this  study  of  its  application  in  schools  of 
N  ew  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and  other 
cities,  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Tjnited  States,  and 
"!  Cuba.  Typical  objections  and  misconceptions  are 
discussed,  and  a  model  school  city  charter,  school  state 
constitution  and  school  federal  republic  are  given. 
Particular  value  attaches  to  the  book  owing  to  the 
author's  former  connection  as  General  Supervisor  of 
Moral  and  Civic  Training  in  Cuba  for  the  United 
States  War  Department,  and  as  Supervisor  at  Large 
of  Tndian  Schools  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Legends  and  Poetry  of  the  Forests. 
(Compiled  bv  Frank  Leland  Tolman, 
Reference  Librarian,  New  York  State 
Library.)  The  Arbor  Day  Annual.  Bul- 
letin No.  564  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  April  1,  1914.  71  pp. 
1  photograph.  Free 

This  collection  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  plant- 
in?,  culture  or  protection  of  trees,  but  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  instill  among  school  children  a  love  of  trees 
which  will  lead  to  greiter  interest  in  planting  and  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  tender  care  of  trees  already 
nlanted.  Besides  old  noems  and  legends  there  are  se- 
lections from  such  modern  authors  as  Tugenev,  Alfred 
Noyes,  Maurice  Hewlett.  Selma  Lagerlttf.  John  Bur- 
roughs,  Sidney  Lanier,  Walt  Whitman,  Bliss  Carman, 
Henry  \  an  Dyke  and  others,  comprising  material  not 
tnoueht  to  be  generally  available  in  school  libraries 
throughout  New  York  State. 
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Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York. 
A  Repot t  on  the  Police  Pension  Fund 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  (Submitted  to 
the  Aldermanic  Committee  on  Police  In- 
vestigation.)    1913.    212  pp.  Free 

No  constructive  suggestions  are  offered  in  this  re- 
port, which  is  "descriptive  and  interpretative."  Its 
value  lies  in  the  scientific  conclusions  reached  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  future  considera- 
tion of  the  fund  and  of  pension  plans  for  employes 
in  other  branches  of  service.  One  main  objection  upon 
which  the  pension  law  as  it  stands  to-day  is  con- 
demned, is  that  in  accordanace  with  its  provisions  ex- 
cessive discretionary  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  frequently  changing  police  administration.  This 
results  in  a  lack  of  stability  and  of  uniform  treat- 
ment in  administering  the  fund.  The  utter  disregard 
of  elementary  business  principles  in  such  adminis- 
tration is  regarded  as  astonishing,  particular  excep- 
tion being  taken  to  the  fact  that  under  present  ar- 
rangements the  handling  of  this  important  trust  be- 
comes a  side  issue  and  one  by  which  a  semi-judicial 
function  is  imposed  upon  persons  interested  in  the 
results.  Many  handicaps  to  good  administration  are 
poited  out,. due  to  the  unscientific  and  bungling  nature 
of  the  statute.  By  way  of  warning,  attention  is  called 
to  the  alarming  significance  to  the  city  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  appropriations  from  the  tax  budget  for  the 
support  *of  the  fund,  in  contrast  to  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  contributions  of  the  force.  An  interesting 
section  is  that  on  the  Relative  Importance  of  Service 
Pension  Provisions  to  Other'.  Provisions,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  service  pensions  constitute  only  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  pension  payments.  One-third  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  actuarial  report,  which 
represents  expert  work  and  is  very  illuminating. 


The  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy. 


The  Social  Year  Book. 

Illustrated. 


1913. 


238  pp. 
25  cents 


Contains,  in  addition  to  reports  on  the  various  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  institutions  of  Cleveland,  ar- 
ticles by  Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker  and  other  promi- 
nent persons  on  vital  social  topics  of  the  city,  such  as 
delinquency,  housing  reform,  recreation,  education,  in- 
dustry, and  health  activities.  The  photographs  are 
especially  interesting  and  appealing,  and  the  subject 
matter,  although  primarily  designed  to  call  attention 
to  the  problems  and  activities  of  "The  City  of  Good 
Will,"  has  a  broader  application  which  will  make  it 
valuable  to  social  workers  in  other  communities  as 
well. 

Cooley,  Roger  W.,  LL.  M.,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  North  Dakota. 
Handbook   of    the    Law    of   Municipal 
Corporations.    1914.    711  pp.  $3-75 

The  object  of  this  book,  which  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  Hornbook  Series  and  a  revision  of  Henry  H. 
Ingersoll's  Hornbook  on  the  law  of  Public  Corpora- 
tions, is  to  present  a  tieatisc  less  comprehensive  than 
the  original  volume.  #  Five  chapters  of  Judge  Ingersoll's 
treatise,  dealing  with  quasi -publio  or  public  service 
corporations,  as  railroads,  electric  companies,  water 
and  gas  companies,  etc.,  have  been  omitted,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  rearranged  and  in  some  por- 
tions expanded.  The  treatise  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
text-book.  General  principles  are  conveniently  given  in 
black-faced  type,  supplemented  by  explanatory  text 
and  footnotes. 
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Brunner,  Arnold  W.,  Architect,  and 
Lay,  Charles  Downing,  Landscape  Architect. 
Studies  for  Albany.     1914.    Quarto.    101 
pp.  Many  photographs,  maps  and  plans. 

Free 

How  to  retain  the  characteristic  quaintness  and 
charm  of  Albany,  at  the  same  time  improving  her  pub- 
lic buildings,  parks  and  park  structures,  bridges,  monu- 
ments and  their  approaches,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
possibilities  and  in  accordance  with  practical  require- 
ments, is  the  problem  here  dealt  with  by  two  qualified 
experts.  The  volume,  which  is  copiously  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  written  in  readable  style,  is  largely 
esthetic  in  scope.  Much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  city  of  Albany  is  given,  and  the  direct 
contrasting  in  numerous  cases  of  photographs  showing 
present  conditions,  with  sketches  of  suggested  improve- 
ments, makes  the  plans  easily  intelligible. 

Humphreys,  Phebe  Westcott. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Garden  Archi- 
tecture.   191 4.  329  pp.   Illustrated.      $5.25 

From  material  gathered  at  first  hand  by  the  author 
in  extensive  travels  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
All  the  illustrations  arc  from  actual  examples.  As  the 
title  indicates,  architectural  features  are  treated,  rather 
than  the  actual  designing  of  gardens  proper:  for  ex- 
ample, garden  walls,  paving,  lakes,  buildings,  bird 
basins,  bridges,  fountains,  stairways,  spring  houses, 
ornamental  wells,  and  other  features  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  garden  lovers  and  to  owners  wishing  to  im- 
prove their  gardens  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  an 
prchitect.  For  the  layman  the  book  will  serve  as  a 
suggestive,  practical  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  guide. 

Adams,  Samuel   Hopkins.   Associate  Fellow 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Health  Master.   1913.  339  pp.    $148 

Following  the  Chinese  plan,  a  physician  is  retained 
in  the  family  of  a  certain  business  man  to  keep  the 
family  well  instead  of  being  called  in  for  the  purpose 
of  treating  disease.  This  Health  Master  shows  much 
ingenuity  in  discovering  actual  conditions  in  the  city, 
and  particularly  in  enlisting  three  generations  of  the 
family  in  the  health  campaign.  In  the  form  of  lively 
and  interesting  conversation  he  gives  scientifically 
accurate  information  on  a  large  variety  of  topics  re- 
lating to  personal  and  public  health. 


Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 

America. 

The   Playground.     April,    1914.     44  pp. 

Illustrated.     (A  monthly  magazine;  price, 

$2.00  a  year.)  25  cents 

This  number  of  The  Playground  consists  of  thirty- 
eight  eloquent  photographs,  most  of  them  excellent  in 
execution,  under  the  heading  "Where  Shall  They 
Play?"  illustrating  the  need  of  year-round  play- 
grounds for  children  of  the  congested  city  districts, 
"Jack  and  Jill"  and  their  friends  are  shown  in  their 
crowded  home,  playing  on  dangerous  streets,  on  rail- 
road tracks,  by  the  river's  edge,  on  pestiferous  dump 
heaps,  following  the  drunken  woman  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, or  loafing  on  saloon  corners — all  for  lack  of  better 
diversion.  The  lesson  conveyed  is  that  the  young 
lovers  of  play  will  be  saved  from  disaster  only  by  the 
provision  of  legitimate  and  suitable  places  of  recreation. 


Hubbard,  Henry  V.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Play, 
grounds  and  Similar  Recreation  Facili- 
ties in  American  Cities.  ( Paper  read  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  Toronto,  May  25-27,  1914.) 
1914.    23  pp.  10  cents 


Wilson,  Hon.  Woodrow 

The  Social  Center:  A  Means  of  Com- 
mon Understanding.  An  address  deliv- 
ered before  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Civic  and  Social  Center  Development, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  October  25,  191 1.  (In 
United  States  Senate  Report  No.  391.) 
7  pp.  5  cents 

In  the  same  Senate  document  is  included  a  thir- 
teen-page address  by  Edward  J.  Ward,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  delivered  before  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  department  of  superintendence,  at 
St.  Louis,  February  28,  1912,  entitled  "The  School- 
house  as  the  Civic  and  Social  Center  of  the  Com- 
munity." Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Senate 
Document  Room,   Washington,    D.   C. 

Best,  R.  H.,  President  of  the  Nelson  Street 

Adult  Early  Morning  School,  and 
Ogden,  C.  K.,  B.  A.,  Editor  of  The  Cambridge 
Magazine. 
The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School 
and  Its  Successful  Solution  in  Germany. 
A  Consecutive  Policy.  1914.  80  pp.  18 
photographs.  40  cents 

A  description  of  the  compulsory  day  trade  continu- 
ation schools  of  Munich  (and  to  some  extent  of  other 
German  cities)  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing similar  schools  throughout  England.  The  data 
given  form  a  convincing  proof  of  the  excellent  re- 
sults  which   may   be  attained. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Ph.  D. 

Some  Conditions  Affecting  Problems  of 
Industrial  Education  in  78  American 
School  Systems.  (Publication  of  Division 
of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.) 
1914.    23  pp.  zo  cents 

The  result  of  a  study  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  superintendents  of  schools  of  some  seventy-eight 
American  city  school  systems,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  gather  facts  concerning  the  boys  in  these  cities 
who  had  reached  the  limit  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance period  and  the  fathers  of  these  boys,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  definite  fact  basis  for  thought 
and  action  in  the  field  of  industrial  education.  The 
data  given  include  the  school  grades  of  the  boys;  per 
cent  of  boys  and  fathers  living  in  cities  of  their  birth; 
industrial  and  occupational  distribution  of  the  fathers. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Ph.  D. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  111. 

(Educational  Section  of  the  Springfield 
Survey  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ayres.)  1914.  152 
pp.    Illustrated.  2$  cents 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Ph.  D. 

Constant  and  Variable  Occupations  and 
Their  Bearing  on  Problems  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  (Publication  of  Division 
of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.) 
n  pp.  5  cents 

Bawden,   William   T.,    Managing   Editor   of 
Vocational  Education,  Editor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion     of     Industrial     Education. 

(Held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October 
23-25,  19^3-)  Bulletin  No.  18.  1913.  261 
pp.  50  cents 
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Gerhard,  Dr.  William  Paul,  C.  E.,  Consult- 
ing Sanitary  Expert,  New  York. 
Recent  Examples  of  Hospital  Construc- 
tion in  Europe.  A  Description  of  the 
Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Beelitz,  Near 
Berlin — Careful  Attention  Given  to  De- 
tails— Effects  of  the  Workingmen's  Insur- 
ance Act  in  Germany.  (Reprinted  from 
The  Modern  Hospital,  March,  1914,  Vol. 
II,  No.  3.)  1914.  Quarto.  9  pp.  Illus- 
trated. 35  cents 

Deader  1  ck,  William  H.,  M.  D. 

The  Health  Survey.  (Reprinted  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases and  Preventive  Medicine,  Vol.  I, 
No.  9,  March,  1914,  pp.  627-649.)  1914. 
23  pp.  Free 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer. 
Cancer  as  a  Public  Health  Problem. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  April,  1914.)  Bulletin  No.  2. 
June,  1914.    19  PP-  Free 

New  York  Milk  Committee. 

Seventh    Annual    Report   of   the    New 
York   Milk   Committee,    for   the    Year 
Ending  December  31,  1913. 
Illustrated.  Free 

Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Dirt  Sediment  Testing— A  Factor  in  Ob- 
taining Clean  Milk.  By  M.  C.  Schroeder, 
M.  D.  (Reprint  Series,  No.  15.)  Febru- 
ary, 1914.    19  pp.    Illustrated.  Free 

New  York   Association  for  Improving  the 

Condition    of    the    Poor,    Bureau    of 

Public  Health   and   Hygiene  of  the 

Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Comfort  Stations  in  New  York  City.   A 

Social,    Sanitary   and    Economic    Survey. 

(Publication  No.  80.)    1914.    39  pp.    Free 

Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
Housing  Reform  in  New  York  City. 
(Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commit- 
tee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  191 1,  1912,  1913.) 
January,  1914.    47  pp.    Illustrated.      Free 

Crawford,  Andrew  Wright,  Esq.,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar. 
Certain  Aspects  of  Municipal  Financing 
and  City  Planning.  (Paper  read  before 
the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
Toronto,  May  25-27,  1914.)   1914.  10  cents 

Dayton,  Ohio,   Bureau    of    Municipal  Re- 
search, in  cooperation  with  the 

Ohio  State  School  Survey  Commission, 
sion. 

Over-Age  and  Progress  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Dayton.  19 14.  46  pp.  Dia- 
grams. Free' 


Peirce,  Vernon  M.  Chief  Engineer,  Office  of 

Public  Roads,  and 
MooREFiELD,  Charles  H.,  Senior  Highway 
Engineer,  Office  of  Public  Roads. 
Vitrified  Brick  as  a  Paving  Material  for 
Country  Roads.  (Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
September  17,  1913.  34  pp.  Photographs 
and  plans.  xo  cents 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library. 
Municipal  Dance  Halls.   (Municipal  Ref- 
erence Bulletin  No.  2.)     March,  1914.    10 
pp.  Free 

Wolfe,  Archibald  J.,  Commercial  Agent  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Commercial  Organizations  in  Germany. 
(Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  78,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce.)    1914.    170  pp.  20  cents 

Bupeau  of  State  and  Municipal  Research, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Purchase  of  Coal  by  Institutions. 
(Report  No.  10.)     May  4,  1914.    66  pp. 

Free 

Davie?.  John  Vipond,  Mem.  Inst.  C.  E..  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit: 
Subway,  Elevated  or  Open  Cut,  and 
Their  Influence  on  the  City  Plan.  (  Paper 
read  before  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  Toronto,  May  25-27,  1914.) 
19 14.    17  pp.  10  cents 

American.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Statistics  of 
the  World.  (Supplementing  and  bring- 
ing up  to  date  some  data  previously  ap- 
pearing in  "Telephone  Statistics  of  the 
World,"  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  May  1, 
1912.)     Bulletin  No.  2,  April,  1914.    Free 

Civil  Service  Chronicle,  New  York. 

Fireman.  Civil  Service  Examination  In- 
struction. Second  Edition.)  1914.  103 
pp.  $1.00 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
and    School    of    Specific    Industries, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Industrial  Fellowships.    1914.    15  pp. 

Free 
Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Prison  Labor  and  Management,  House 
of  Correction.  (Report  bv  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  City  of  Chicago.)  1914. 
66  pp.    Illustrated.  Free 

Watson,  F.  R. 

Acoustics  of  Auditoriums.  (Vol.  XI,  Nq. 
29.  of  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin ;  Bul- 
letin No.  73  of  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Illinois.)  March 
16,  1914.  32  pp.  Photographs  and  dia- 
grams, so  cents 
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Six  Considerations  Which  Enter  into  the 

Fire  Hazard* 


BROADLY  speaking,  there  are  six  im- 
portant considerations  which  enter 
into  the  "hazard"  in  fire  insurance, 
and  likewise  into  the  science  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection,  viz. : 

/.     Exposure  to  Fire  from  Without 

The  architect  may  have  little  to  do  with 
this,  as  the  site  is  generally  chosen  before 
he  is  called  in.  The  exposure  depends  upon 
the  width  of  streets  or  courts,  the  space  be- 
tween the  new  buildings  and  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  and  the  nature  of  such  neigh- 
boring buildings. 

This  hazard  may  be  reduced,  however,  if 
the  building  is  planned  without  openings 
facing  the  danger,  or  if  wired  glass  win- 
dows (i),  shutters,  doors  (2)  and  sky- 
lights (11)  facing  such  exposure  furnish 
standard  protection.  Outside  sprinklers 
(3)  and  fire  hydrants  (4)  can  also  be  pro- 
vided to  reduce  the  danger. 

//.     Construction  of  the  Building 

The  hazard  here  is  affected  by  the  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  entering  into  the 
construction,  their  thickness  and  strength. 

An  approved  building  code  is  generally 
utilized  by  the  underwriters  in  judging  the 
adequacy  of  wall  thicknesses  and  the 
strength  of  materials. 

Structural  steel  members  are  required  to 
be  thoroughly  covered  with  fire-resistive 
materials,  such  as  terra  cotta,  brick,  con- 
crete or  other  approved  material  of  ade- 
quate thickness.  The  material  and  work- 
manship should  also  be  such  that,  in  case  of 
fire,  a  powerful  hose  stream  will  not  destroy 

*  From  a  pamphlet  recently  published  jointly  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. 


the  protection  and  expose  the  steel  to  the 
flame. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  in  May,  1913, 
adopted  regulations  for  a  "Standard  Fire 
Resistive  Building  of  the  Highest  Type" 
(6).  This  standard  is  for  a  building  that 
would  resist  a  temperature  of  2,000  Fahren- 
heit for  four  hours  without  material  injury 
to  its  structural  parts.  Although  imprac- 
tical to  erect  all  buildings  as  prescribed  by 
this  document,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  ideal 
that  can  be  approached  in  any  building  at 
least  in  part.  A  suggested  building  ordi- 
nance especially  intended  for  small  towns 
and  villages  (5)  was  also  adopted  in  1913 
and  treats  especially  of  protection  for  non- 
fireproof  buildings. 

///.     Plan  of  the  Building 

The.  hazard  here  includes  questions  of 
height,  area,  the  location  of  fire  stops,  fa- 
cilities for  the  escape  of  the  occupants  and 
facilities  for  access  for  firemen. 

The  height  of  a  building  seriously  affects 
its  insurance,  because,  beyond  a  certain 
height  the  fire  departments  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  for  the  present  at  least,  for 
effective  work. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  larger  the  area 
the  greater  the  danger  of  fire  getting  be- 
yond control.  When  the  area  of  any  floor 
exceeds  5,000  square  feet,  the  insurance  cost 
is  generally  higher.  Fire  stops  are  provided 
to  decrease  the  area  in  large  buildings. 

Fire  stops  are  either  brick  or  concrete 
fire  walls,  no  less  than  12  inches  thick,  to 
prevent  the  fire  spreading  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

To  prevent  the  fire  spreading  in  a  verti- 
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cal  direction  through  openings  between 
stories,  such  as  staircases,  shafts,  elevators, 
vents,  ducts,  etc.,  such  openings  are  shut  off 
by  fire  stops.  These  should  be  of  at  least 
the  same  fire-resistive  quality  as  the  floor 
construction  dividing  the  stories. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  communica- 
tion between  the  various  areas  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  and  between  the  floors  in  a 
vertical  direction,  doors  (2)  are  provided 
which  should  be  standard. 

Other  elements  included  in  plan  and  con- 
struction are  the  electric  wiring  (7)  and 
fittings  (8),  protection  against  lightning 
(10),  whether  the  building  be  fire-resistive 
or  mill  construction  (13)  and  windows  of 
wired  glass  with  metal  frames  (1).  Spe- 
cial standards  have  also  been  adopted  for 
the  construction  of  railway  car  houses  (12) 
and  for  gravity  tanks  (31). 

IV.  Fire  Extinguishing  Equipment 

The  hazard  here  is  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  protective  apparatus,  either 
stationary  or  movable,  such  as  sprinklers 
(3),  standpipes  (14),  pumps  (15),  valves 
(18),  water  supply,  hand  extinguishers, 
watchman's  clock,  fire  drills  (29),  fire 
alarms  (16),  hose  (17),  etc.,  all  designed 
to  extinguish  fire  in  its  incipient  stage. 

V.  The  Nature  of  the  Occupancy 

The  consideration  of  this  hazard  includes 
these  points :  Whether  the  merchandise  and 
temporary  fixtures  are  combustible  or  not; 
whether  explosives  or  highly  inflammable 
materials  are  stored ;  whether  there  are  few 
or  many  employes;  the  nature  of  the  work 
being  done ;  whether  or  not  the  place  is  kept 
clean;  whether  or  not  the  fire  extinguisher 
apparatus  is  kept  in  order,  and  whether  or 
not  the  special  mechanism  or  apparatus  be- 
ing used  is  standard  and  properly  taken 
care  of.  Gas  machines  (19)  and  engines 
(20),  incubators  and  brooders  (22),  kero- 
sene oil  pressure  systems  (23),  oxy-acety- 
lene  heating  and  welding  apparatus  (24), 
waste  cans  and  ash  cans  (25),  films  (26), 
oil  storage  (27)  and  gasolene  stoves  for 
cooking  (28)  are  all,  if  improperly  in- 
stalled, hazards  of  this  nature. 

The  danger  of  fire  due  to  carelessness 
or  viciousness  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is 
commonly  known  among  underwriters  as 
the  moral  hazard.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  physical  hazard,  but  a  careful  investi- 


gation of  the  moral  hazard  is  essential  in 
insurance. 

VI.   Public  Fire  "Protection 

This  part  of  the  hazard  which  depends  on 
the  efficiency  of  municipal  departments,  no- 
tably the  fire,  water  and  building  depart- 
ments, has  an  important  bearing  on  the  fire 
loss  and  consequently  the  cost  of  insurance. 
Architects,  builders  and  property  owners 
can  exert  an  important  influence  in  fire  pre- 
vention by  encouraging  the  enactment  of 
adequate  laws  on  these  subjects  and  insist- 
ing on  an  efficient  administration  of  such 
laws  (30). 

The  principal  publications  referred  to  by  numbers 
in  this  article  are  listed  herewith.  Many  of  the 
standards  described  in  detail  in  these  publications  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  architects,  builders  and 
others  interested  in  building  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Any  of  these  pamphlets  may  be  procured  from  The 
New  York  Board  ot  Fire  Underwriters;  they  may  be 
secured  through  insurance  brokers,  and  they  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, No.  87   Milk  street,   Boston. 

1.  Wired  Glass  and  Metal  Window  Frame  Construc- 
tion. 

2.  Fire  Doors  and  Shutters. 

S.  Sprinkler  Equipments,  Automatic  and  Open 
Systems. 

4.  Fire  hydrants. 

5.  Construction  of  Buildings  in  Small  Towns. 

6.  Standard    Fire-resistive    Building. 

7.  Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus  (National  Elec- 
trical Code). 

8.  Electrical    Fittings,   List  of  Approved. 

9.  Underwriters*  Laboratories — General  information 
in  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  work  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  tests  of  fire  appliances  and 
materials  are  conducted. 

10.  Lightning,  Protection  Against. 

11.  Skylights. 

12.  Railway  Car  Houses  (storage  and  operating). 
Construction  and  Protection  of. 

13.  Uniform  Requirements — Standard  mill  construc- 
tion, "inferior"  construction,  general  hazards,  oil 
rooms,  general  protection,  stairway  and  elevator  en- 
closures, watchmen,  thermostats,  etc. 

14.  Standpipes. 

15. Fire  Pumps — Steam,  electric,  centrifugal,  rotary; 
steam  pump  governors  and  auxiliary  pumps. 

16.  Signaling  Systems  (used  for  the  transmission  of 
signals  affecting  the  fire  hazard). 

17.  Fire  Hose — For  fire  department  use,  for  private 
department  mill  yard  use,  unlined  linen,  for  use  inside 
buildings;  hose  couplings  and  hydrant  fittings,  for  pub- 
lic  fire   service;    hose   houses,   for   mill  yards. 

18.  Valves,  Indicator  Posts  and  Hydrants  (for  mill 
yard   use). 

19.  Gasolene  Vapor  Gas  Lighting  Machines,  Lamps 
and  Systems.  Acetylene  gas  machines  and  storage  of 
calcium  carbide;  coal  gas  producers  (pressure  and  suc- 
tion system). 

20.  Gas  and  Gasolene  Engines. 

21.  The  Story  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation and  a  List  of  its  Publications. 

22.  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

23.  Kerosene   Oil  Pressure    Systems. 

24.  Oxy-acetylene  Heating  and  Welding  Apparatus. 
26.  Waste  Cans,   Ash  Cans,    Refuse    Barrels,    Fire 

Pails  and  Safety  Cans  for  Benzine  and  Gasolene. 

26.  Nitro-cellulose  Films   (storage  and  handling). 

27.  Oil  Storage  (fuel) — Storage  and  use  of  fuel  oil 
and  construction  and  installation  of  oil-burning  equip- 
ment. Oil  Storage  (inflammable) — Systems  for  stor- 
ing 250  gallons  or  less  of  fluids  which  at  ordinary 
temperatures  give  off  inflammable  vapors. 

28.  Gasolene  Vapor  Stoves  (for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing). 

29.  Fire    Departments,   Private. 

30.  Municipal   Fire  Alarm  Systems. 

31.  Gravity  Tanks. 
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NOTT    COMBINATION    CHEMICAL    ENGINE    AND    HOSE    WAGON,   WITH    GOODRICH   TIRES, 

USED  IN   YOUNGSTOWN,   OHIO 


THE    CHATTANOOGA    FIRE    DEPARTMENT    HAS   THREE   AMERICAN    LA  FRANCE    MOTOR 
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The  Old  and  New  in  Fire  Fighting  Equip- 
ment in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FORMER    TYPE    OF    FIRE    HOUSE    WITH    HORSE-DRAWN    EQUIPMENT 


THE   MODERN  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE    STATION,   WITH    MOTOR-DRIVEN    EQUIPMENT 
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Motor  Cycles  io  the  Fire 

Department   of  a 

Small  City 

The  motor-cycle  brigade  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  which  is  doing  volunteer  work  for  the 
city  fire  department,  is  highly  commended 
by  Chief  Kurtz.  This  squad  is  frequently 
the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  a  fire,  as  some 
of  the  men  are  usually  around  headquar- 
ters. In  case  the  motor  apparatus  is  being 
repaired,  the  chief  always  drafts  this  squad 
into  service  so  that  they  can  reach  the  fire 


How  Many  Square  Feet  Should  Be 

Allowed  Per  Person  on 

Stairways  ? 

V.  D.  Allen,  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  to 
The  American  City  under  date  of  August 
20  that  he  is  soon  to  take  up  the  revision  of 
the  stairway  sections  of  the  Cleveland 
building  code.  It  is  Mr.  Allen's  idea  that 
stairway  requirements  should  be  consid- 
ered from  the  viewpoint  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  building,  rather  than  from  that  of 


MOTOR-CYCLE   BRIGADE,   COLUMBIA,   MO. 


quickly  and  either  extinguish  it  or  check 
it  until  assistance  arrives.  This  prompt 
work  they  do  with  the  extinguishers  which 
they  carry  on  their  backs.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  the  brigade 
ready  for  action. 

*     * 

Fire  Prevention  in 
the  Schools 

Superintendent  William  M.  Davidson,  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  has  an- 
nounced that  lessons  in  Safety  First  and 
Fire  Prevention  will  hereafter  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 
Walter  J.  Loyd,  a  member  of  the  local  fire 
department,  will  deliver  lectures  to  the 
pupils  on  how  to  prevent  fires  and  what  to 
do  in  case  fire  is  discovered. 


the  construction  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Allen  has  issued  a  circular  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
architects,  engineers  or  others  interested  in 
fire  prevention.  In  order  that  the  new 
Cleveland  code  may  be  based  on  a  consensus 
of  expert  advice,  Mr.  Allen  desires  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  number  of 
square  feet  to  allow  per  person  for  stair- 
ways in  the  following  classes  of  buildings : 


Warehouses 

Workshops 

Factories 

Department  stores 

Mercantile  buildings  and 

stores 
Garages 
Tenements 
Lodging  houses 


Hotels 
Club-houses 
Office  buildings 
Cold  storage 
Gymnasiums 
Museums  and  art  gal- 
leries 
Skating  rinks 


Theatres  and  assembly  halls  are  covered 
by  the  State  Code  of  Ohio,  and  cannot  be 
changed  by  act  of  Council.  For  this 
reason  they  are  omitted  from  this  list. 
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Alba  Installation.  Michigan  City.  Ind.    Good  light  draws  trade.    Stores  located 
on  well-lighted  streets  do  more  and  better  business. 

Good  Street  Lighting 

makes  seeing  easy  and  comfortable,  prevents  crime,  and  attracts 
homeseekers.  It  rouses  civic  pride,  makes  property  more  valuable 
and  advertises  a  street  or  city.  Well-lighted  business  streets  are 
busy  streets,  and  stores  located  on  well-lighted  streets  do  more 
and  better  business. 

Alba  Globes 

get  more  and  better  light  from  the  same  current,  or  the  same 
light  from  less  current  and  make  seeing  easy  and  comfortable  for 
passersby.  They  are  handsome  by  day  and  by  night,  are  easily 
cleaned,  require  less  handling  and  are  not  fragile. 

Street  Lighting  Suggestions 

City  officials,  civic  organizations  and  any  one  else  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Good  Street  Lighting  can  secure  information  and 
literature  upon  request  to  our  Street  Lighting  Department. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 
PITTSBURGH 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evan*  Glass  Co  Ltd  Toronto 
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WENATCHEE    AVENUE   AT    NIGHT 


Water  Works  and  Street  Lighting  in  Wenatchee 


By  Charles  T.  White 

Water  Commissioner,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


WENATCHEE  is  a  city  of  the  third 
class,  with  a  population  of  6,000 
and  with  approximately  15,000  on 
small  fruit  ranches  within  a  mile  of  the 
city  limits.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1892,  and  covers  a  territory  of  one  and  one- 
half  square  miles.  It  has  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  brick  and  wood  block  pavement 
and  four  and  a  third  miles  of  macadamized 
streets. 

The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city, 
with  a  very  good  and  sufficient  supply,  the 


total  number  of  gallons  pumped  during  the 
year  1913  being  348,388,600.  We  have 
eighteen  miles  of  water  main,  ranging  from 
four  to  twelve  inches,  with  a  pressure  on 
the  distributing  system  of  from  30  to  60 
pounds,  and  a  fire  pressure  on  our  hydrant 
system  of  from  90  to  114  pounds. 

Not  having  to  use  any  restrictions  in 
sprinkling  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the 
lawns,  parks  and  parking  strips  are  in  the 
best  of  condition,  although  we  seldom  have 
any  rain.     The  city  supplies  400  cubic  feet 


ONE    OF   THE   THREE    RESERVOIRS   IN    THE    WENATCHEE    WATER    SYSTEM 
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Knoxville   Avenue,    Peoria,   111.        Brick   Pavement    Filled   With  Barrett's   Paving   Pitch. 

For  Street  Railway  Paving 


BARRETT'S  Paving  Pitch  is  the 
only  proper  filler  for  brick  pave- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  street 
railway  tracks. 

Of  the  other  fillers  sometimes  used, 
cement  is  too  rigid,  being  shattered 
by  the  vibration  of  the  rails. 

Sand  admits  water  and  frost  to  the 
foundation. 

Pitch,  however,  takes  up  vibration 
and  protects  the  bricks  from  the  jar- 
ring of  the  rails,  which  otherwise 
would  quickly  crack  them.     It  is  a 


good  insulator,  having  high  electrical 
resistance.  Being  absolutely  water- 
proof, it  keeps  the  metal,  under- 
ground wires,  etc.,  dry. 
In  making  track  repairs  pitch  filler 
permits  the  blocks  to  be  removed 
without  any  loss,  whereas  with 
cement  filler  it  would  be  necessary 
to  destroy  the  bulk  of  the  brick 
which  was  removed. 
Pitch  is  easily  handled,  and  the 
ordinary  track  repair  gang  can  use 
it  in  replacing  a  pavement,  as  it  does 
not  require  any  special  labor. 


Paving  Pitch  booklet  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


St.   Louis 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 

Seattle 
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AUXILIARY  PUMPING   PLANT,  WENATCHEE  WATER   WORKS 


of  water  for  every  50  feet  of  parking  strip 
free  of  charge  to  each  property  owner  to 
encourage  them  to  keep  their  parking  strips 
in  good  condition.  We  find  that  this  does 
away  with  the  unsightly,  weedy  parking 
strips  along  the  street  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  city  received  a  reduction  of   from 


12}^  to  33  1/3  per  cent  on  its  insurance 
rates  in  the  last  year  because  of  the  instal- 
lation of  high-pressure  cast-iron  water 
mains,  more  and  better  hydrants  and  auto- 
mobile fire  apparatus.  Among  other  recent 
improvements  is  an  ornamental  lighting 
system.  The  arrangement  of  the  lamp  clus- 
ters is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  fan. 


Water  Purification  in  Bangor,  Me. 

THE    annual    report    of    the    Bangor      Alumina  (Aifos)  not  less  than 17.50% 
w«*.   -  r>~   -a  r       i.u               •   •      1                   Acid  (SOs)  not  more  than 37.50 
Water  Board  for  the  municipal  year      iron  (Fe«o,)  not  more  than 40 
IOTI-TOTil    rnnfaitiQ  n   valuable  ctat#»-         Water  (HaO)  not  more  than 47.00 

iyi3  1914    contains  a  VaiUaDie  State  insoluble  matter,  not  more  than 25 

ment  by  James  M.  Caird  Chemist  and  Bac-  The  bacterial  efficiency  of  the  plant  for 

tenologist,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  operation  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in  the  follow. 

of  the  new  filter  plant.  ing  table     These  results  cover  a  period  of 

The  water  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  treat  two  years  (,909-11)  with  the  old  filters  and 

properly      It  is  taken  from  the  Penobscot  three  years  of  the  new  filters>    The  results 

River,  which  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  show  a  marked  increase  in  efficiency. 
7,700  square  miles  above  the  water  works 

intake.      The    pollution    includes    sewage  Bacteria    re-      Car       ear 

frnm  several  lnra1iri<»<;    wa«5t#»  frnm  fri#»  nnln  moved  by      1909-10  1910-11  1911-12  1912-13  1913-14 

rrorn  several  localities,  waste  irom  tne  puip  Baains   >     6221%  7900%  8266%  8609%  S8Ai% 

mills,  and  drainage  from  several  farms.  Filters  ....  57.47     58.40     88.25     91.24     88.96 

T,'  £,.         J 1  .  j    .        ..  Plant   85.63       90.28       97.97       98.79       98.67 

The  unfiltered  water  is  pumped  to  the  Total  river  to 

coagulation  basin,  which  has  two  compart-  R«JJ^t *p. .  ^  89.86     90.n     98.67     99.01     98.86 

ments,  the  combined  capacity  being  1,500,-  mains  —  29.50     oo.84     19.41      18.75     12.50 

OOO  gallons.  •  Calcium    hypo-chlorite   used    three    months    during 

Before  the  water  enters  the  basins,  the  19l%11r-       u        ui    •♦         a   *             ♦»,    a    •„„ 

.                    f    ,                _      f                         .  »  .  t  Calcium    hypo-chlorite    used    two    months    during 

coagulants,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime  1913-14. 

water  are  added.  The  addition  of  the  lime  The  average  amount  of  calcium  hypo- 
water  is  necessary  owing  to  the  low  alka-  chlorite  used  was  about  14  pounds  per  mil- 
Unity  of  the  unfiltered  water.  lion  gallons. 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  is  purchased  on  The    report    contains    several    elaborate 

specifications,    the    requirements   being    as  tables,  giving  details  of  the  analyses  of  the 

follows:  water.     Daily  bacteriological  examinations 
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Design 
400-D 


CAPITAL    PARK 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
LIGHTED  WITH 

UNION  POUNDRY  CO. 
LAMP  STANDARDS 


We   have   a   large    number   of    ATTRACTIVE    DESIGNS   for 
Parks  and  Boulevards. 

Let  us  Submit   Photographs  and  Prints  for  your  approval. 


UNION   rOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Highest  Grade  Cast  Iron  Ornamental 
Lamp  Standards  and  Brackets 
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STANDFIPE,    BANGOR,    MAINE 


are  made  of  the  water  drawn  from  a  tap  in 
the  city.  Once  a  week  a  complete  sanitary 
examination  and  monthly  mineral  analyses 
are  also  made. 

Interesting  diagrams  and  figures  regard- 
ing the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  are 
included.  These  show  that  the  improve- 
ment to  the  water  supply  began  when  the 
coagulant  was  used  in  1905.  For  the  four- 
teen years  before  the  coagulant  was  used 
there  were  a  total  of  210  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  32  of  which  were  due  to  im- 
ported cases,  leaving  178  of  local  origin. 
The  average  for  this  period  is,  total  14.9 — 
imported  2.3,  local  12.6. 

For  the  seven  years  that  the  coagulant 
has  been  used  there  were  a  total  of  69 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  40  of  which 
were  due  to  imported  cases,  leaving  29  of 


local  origin.  The  average  for  this  period 
is,  total  9.8 — imported  5.7,  local  4.1. 

Since  the  coagulant  has  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  niters  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  67.5  per  cent  in  the  local  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  that  period. 

In  quoting  these  figures  Mr.  Caird  points 
out  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  water  was  the  cause  of  the 
typhoid  fever.  There  are  many  other 
means  of  contracting  the  disease.  A  pure 
water  can  only  prevent  that  typhoid  which 
was  formerly  due  to  impure  water. 

The  report  contains  illustrations  of  the 
filter  plant  and  wheel  house,  the  pumping 
station  and  dam,  and  the  standpipe.  The 
latter  is  here  reproduced. 
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For  Your 
WhiteWay- 
(SpecifyCutter 
Lamp  Posts 

Twenty-five  years'experience 
manufacturing  lighting  fixtures 
for  parka,  boulevards,  bridges 
and  business  centres  has  pre- 
pared us  to  lay  out  lighting 
systems  in  any  town  or  city 
and  to  furnish  the  proper 
equipment  at  minimum  cost. 
We  know  how.  This  experi- 
ence is  back  of  every  Cutter 
Post. 

Our  designs  are  so  varied 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select 
one  which  will  be  in  accord 
with  your  locality. 

Engineering  data  furnished 
on  request  with  promotion 
plans,  etc.  Write  for  this  in- 
formation. 


Cutter  Arcade 
Sign  Posts  will 
help  make  yours 
the  City  Beautiful 

They  are  not  an  eye-sore  but  an 
ornament. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  installing 
an  adequate  system  of  sign  posts, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you 
some  suggestions. 

Street  signs  are  essential  but 
remember  also  that  attractive  and 
durable  posts  are  necessary.  Cut- 
ter Sign  Posts  are  both  attractive 
and  permanent. 

GEORGE  CUTTER  CO. 

Main  Office-and  Factory: 
413  Notre  Dame  Street 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Eastern  Office: 
New  York  City,  258  Broadway 
Chicago,  421  N.  Lincoln  St. 


LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIE  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.     Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  like  this 


USE  POLYCASE  GLASS 

REGISTERED 
and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Like  this 


When  POLYCASE  balls  are  used  the  glass 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLYCASK  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  CO. 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 
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Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


A  Visit  to  Every 

City  in  New  York  State 

To  render  direct  service  to  the  cities  of 
the  state,  a  novel  plan  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other 
City  Officials  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mayor  Rosslyn  M.  Cox,  of  Middletown, 
President  of  the  Conference,  and  Secretary 
William  P.  Capes,  of  New  York,  have 
started  to  visit  every  city  in  the  state  to 
study  their  various  problems  and  needs,  and 
to  confer  with  local  officials  as  to  ways  in 
which  the  Conference  can  assist  them.  The 
cities  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state  are  the  first  to  be  visited,  the  itin- 
erary starting  in  Ogdensburg,  August  24, 
and  including  during  the  following  three 
weeks  the  following  cities  in  the  order 
named :  Watertown,  Oswego,  Fulton,  Syra- 
cuse, Cortland,  Oneida,  Auburn,  Geneva, 
Ithaca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  North 
Tonawanda,  Tonawanda,  Lackawanna, 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Lockport. 

Baltimore  Exempts  Machinery  and 
Tools  of  Manufacturers  from  Taxation 

By  the  terms  of  ordinance  No.  491,  ap- 
proved June  24,  1 914,  exemption  from  tax- 
ation upon  mechanical  tools  and  upon  ma- 
chinery, manufacturing  apparatus  or  en- 
gines is  granted  to  manufacturers  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  This  exemption  is  made 
possible  under  the  terms  of  Chapter  528  of 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land of  1914. 

Tinkering  with  the 
Cleveland  Charter 

Two  amendments  to  Cleveland's  new 
charter,  initiated  by  interests  opposed  to 
certain  features  of  that  progressive  instru- 
ment, were  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a 
special  election  on  August  11.  One  of 
these  sought  to  strike  out  from  the  charter 
the  non-partisan  preferential  plan  of  elec- 
tions, and  to  substitute  for  it  the  old  plan 
of  party  primaries  and  partisan  ballots. 
This  amendment  was  defeated.  At  the 
same  time  the  voters  approved  the  other 
amendment,  taking  unskilled  labor  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  classified  ser- 
vice. 


Steps  by  which  Results  can  be 
Secured  in  City  Planning 

At  the  London  Summer  School  of  Town 
Planning  a  paper  was  read  on  August  14  by 
John  Nolen,  Sc.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  "Modern  Town  Planning  in  America." 
The  principal  contributions  of  the  United 
States  so  far  in  the  movement  for  the  better 
planning  and  building  of  cities  were  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Nolen  as  follows: 

The  parks  or  systems  of  parks,  such  as  those 
of  Boston  and  Kansas  City. 

The  playgrounds,  as  at  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Hartford,  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  development  of  street  car  transporta- 
tion, making  possible  the  separation  of  busi- 
ness and  residential  neighborhoods. 

Metropolitan  planning  in  certain  fields,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  work  of  the  Water,  Sewer, 
and  Park  Commissions  of  the  Boston  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  wide  residential  streets,  with  tree 
planting,  common  to  most  American  cities, 
and  the  relatively  large  residence  lots  with  de- 
tached or  semi-detached  houses. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr. 
Nolen's  answer  to  the  question,  "By  what 
steps  are  we  likely  to  get  results?" 

"First  of  all  we  must  gather  up  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  land  and  that  from  abroad; 
but  we  must  not  merely  talk  about  it,  we  must 
find  ways  to  apply  to  it.  We  must  utilize  the 
men  who  know  and  we  must  have  repeated 
meetings  and  conferences  and  exhibitions  for 
the  comparison  and  communication  of  ideas. 
Then  our  cities  must  have  broader  powers. 
There  should  be  less  coddling  by  state  govern- 
ments and  more  city  self-dependence. 

"Broader  legal  powers  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  broader  and  better  ideas  of  municipal 
finance.  Much  of  our  practice  needs  to  be  rad- 
ically changed ;  some  of  it  revolutionized.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  apply  sound,  fair  and 
equitable  business  methods  to  the  raising  and 
spending  of  the  vast  sums  which  are  needed 
for  a  modern  American  city.  Special  financial 
methods,  like  excess  condemnation  and  assess- 
ments for  particular  improvements,  are  begin- 
ning to  get  wider  consideration. 

"If  we  are  really  to  advance  in  city  building, 
we  must  recognize  afresh  that  changes  in  our 
practice  can  be  brought  about  only  by  changes 
in  public  opinion.  We  must  find  more  ways 
and  better  ways  of  forming  intelligent  public 
opinion  and  of  Riving  it  effective  expression. 
Above  all  else,  this  is  what  makes  the  bright 
promise  of  modern  city  planning  in  America, 
for  in  this,  I  believe,  we  already  lead  much  of 
Europe.  There  is  nothing  in  Europe  to-day 
that  surpasses  the  widespread  civic  awakening 
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Greater  Baltimore 
To  Be  Lighted  By 

MORRIS 
Ornamental  Standards 


Baltimore.  Md.    Night  view  of  Calvert  Street.    Illumination  by  ornamental 
G.  E.  Luminous  Arc  Lamps  on  Morris  Poles. 

Baltimore  has  in  the  past  been  lighted  with  Morris  poles, 
carrying  gas  and  electric  lamps,  throughout  the  streets, 
boulevards  and  parks. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  service  rendered  by  Morris 
%poles,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  rugged  durability  and 
t  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  that  for  the  Newer,  Bigger, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Morris  poles  have  been  chosen.  The 
designs  selected  are  shown  on  either  side  of  the  night  scene 
of  the  present  installation. 

Such  a  recommendation,  such  direct  and  positive  evidence 
-    of  the  solid  worth  and  beauty  of  Morris  poles  must  carry 
Design  No.  31076   conviction  to  every  city  in  the  United  States.     Our  organi-    Design  No.  31 10s 
forth*  zation  is    at  your  service  to  execute  plans  or  make   sug-  for  the 

c«s  L*mps       gestions  for  equally  satisfactory  equipment.  Electric  Lamp' 

Complete  catalog  of  500  designs  for  the  asking 

CENTRSL  FOTJNDBY  OQHESHY 

Elmer    P.    Morris,    Sales    Agent 
136    Liberty    St  ,    New    YorR 
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among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada.  Almost  anything  is  possible  through 
the  cooperative  effort  of  such  men  as  are  now 
permanently  pulling  together  toward  definite 
ends  in  the  civic  and  commercial  organizations 
of  scores  of  other  cities  that  might  be  readily 


named.  These  are  the  civic  nerve  centers.  The 
promise  of  our  American  city  planning  is 
bright,  because  of  this  new  spirit,  this  freedom, 
or  new  conception  of  freedom,  of  which  city 
planning  and  better  suburban  building  is,  after 
all,  only  one  meagre  expression." 


Items  of  Municipal  Law 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street 


Providence  Billboard 
Ordinance  Valid 

The  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Providence 
which  regulates  the  maintenance  of  bill- 
boards in  the  city  by  prohibiting  advertise- 
ments of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  posted 
within  200  feet  of  any  school,  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  nature  of  materials  to  be  used 
in  constructing  billboards,  dimensions,  etc., 
is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  city's  police  power. 
(Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  Horton  vs. 
Old  Colony  Bill  Posting  Co.,  90  Atlantic 
Reporter  822.) 

+    * 

Power  to  Establish  Hack-Stands 

A  city  may  establish  public  hack-stands  in 
streets,  but  cannot  authorize  interference 
with  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  prem- 
ises abutting,  upon  the  place  where  such 
stands  are  established.  (New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Com- 
pany vs.  City  of  New  York,  105  North- 
eastern Reporter  803.) 

*  + 

Recovery  by  City  Against 
Contractor 

The  fact  that  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  sewer  makes  the 
engineer's  decision  final  as  to  amounts  due 
the  contractor  for  work  done  does  not  pre- 
vent the  city  from  recovering  from  the  con- 
tractor the  amount  of  overcharges  paid 
upon  estimates  fraudulently  made  by  the 
engineer.     (138  Pacific  Reporter  618.) 

*  * 

A  Valid  Health  Regulation 

The  Wisconsin  law,  which  requires  the 
owners  of  apartment,  tenement  and  lodg- 
ing houses  to  furnish  suitably  covered  re- 
ceptacles for  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish, 
is  a  valid  health  regulation.  (Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court,  Koeffler  vs.  State,  147 
Northwestern  Reporter  639.) 


City  Liable  for  Polluting  Stream 

A  city  is  liable  in  damages  to  an  owner 
of  land  along  or  near  a  river  occasioned  by 
the  city's  pollution  of  the  stream  by  dis- 
charging sewage  therein,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  his  property 
has  been  thereby  impaired.  (North  Caro- 
line Supreme  Court,  Rhodes  vs.  City  of 
Durham,  81  Southeastern  Reporter  938.) 

4.     4. 

Right  to  Tax  Telegraph  Companies 

A  municipal  ordinance  levying  an  occu- 
pation tax  on  a  telegraph  company  is  valid 
if  it  is  not  excessive,  considering  the 
amount  of  interstate  business  done  through 
the  local  office.  (Georgia  Supreme  Court, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.  vs.  City  of  Cor- 
dele,  82  Southeastern  Reporter    26.) 

*     * 

Use  of  Private  Property  for 
Street  Improvements 

Since  a  city  has  no  right  to  use  private 
property  along  a  street  to  deposit  dirt  and 
materials  in  constructing  a  street  improve- 
ment, a  property  owner  is  entitled  to  main- 
tain a  suit  to  recover  damages  sustained  by 
him  in  this  way  without  his  consent,  or  to 
enjoin  such  use  of  his  premises.  (Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  Reiff  vs.  City  of  Portland, 
141  Pacific  Reporter  167.) 

Disposition  of  Garbage 

The  Rochester  ordinance  which  prohibits 
the  collection  of  garbage  by  unlicensed  per- 
sons, and  which  limits  the  right  to  license 
to  such  persons  as  have  contracts  with  the 
city  for  the  collection  of  garbage  is  a  valid 
regulation.  (New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
City  of  Rochester  vs.  Guterblett,  105  North- 
eastern Reporter  548.) 
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An  attractive  business  section 
is  a  business  asset 
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It  is  a  well   known   fact 

that  where  there  is  plenty  of  light, 

there  you  will  find  activity  and  trade.     It 

is  the  brightly  lighted  thoroughfares  that  bring 

the  business ;  trade  naturally  follows  the  light. 

Make  your  business  section  a  busy  section;  bring 
the  people  down  town  at  night;  attract  the  trade 
from  adjacent  towns  and  villages;  enliven  the  streets 
and  give  your  city  the  appearance  of  prosperity. 

Call  the  business  men  together  and  put  up  to  them 
the  proposition  of  a  well-lighted  city;  show  them 
how  a  "white  way"  is  a  real  business  asset  and  a  good 
investment. 

Install  Ornamental  Luminous  Arc  Lamps  as  hun- 
dreds of  progressive  cities  are  now  doing. 

These  lamps  give  a  beautiful,  white  light  and  the 
illumination  though  brilliant  is  well  diffused. 
The   artistic   poles    lend    themselves   to   a   large 
variety  of  designs — making   the  appearance 
the   streets   attractive   by   day 
as    well    as    night. 


Bulletin  No.  4955  gives  details  of  this 
most  modern  method  of  street  lighting.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

General  Electric  Company 


Largest  Electrical 
Manufacturers  in  the  World 


General  Office: 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

September  8-io. — Burlington,  Iowa. 

League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.  Sec- 
retary, Frank  G.  Pierce,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

September  8-io. — Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. Secretary,  William  Joshua  Barney, 
29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

September  9-1  i.— Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Smoke.  Secretary,  John 
Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

September  9-1  i. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Annual  Meeting.  Secretary, 
Will  P.  Blair,  Locomotive  Engineers' 
Building,  Geveland,  Ohio. 

September  9-1  i. — Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  England  Water  Works 
Association.  Annual  Convention.  Sec- 
retary, Willard  Kent,  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I. 

September  12-15.— Detroit,  Mich. 

Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers.  Secretary, 
Percy  H.  Wilson,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  15-18.— Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

International  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Electricians.  Secretary,  Clarence 
George,  City  Electrician,  Houston,  Tex. 

September  21-25. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 
Annual  Convention.  Headquarters  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel.  Secretary,  Jacob  D.  Israel, 
29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

September  28-30. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives.  Joint  meeting  with  Central 
Association  of  Commercial  Secretaries. 
Secretary,  E.  H.  Naylor,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

October  3-8. — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  Prison  Association.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  P.  Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  5-8.— Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Humane  Association.  Sec- 
retary, Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

October  6-9. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary,  Charles  Carroll 
Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


October  7-9. — Lawrence,  Kan. 

League     of     Kansas     Municipalities. 

Secretary,  C.  H.  Talbot,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

October  20-22. — Washington,  D.   C. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology.  Secretary,  Henry  Win- 
throp  Ballantine,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

October  20-23. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers. Headquarters,  Hotel  Grune- 
wald.  Secretary,  James  McFall,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

October  21-22.— Mankato,  Minn. 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities. 

Annual  Meeting.     Secretary,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  21-23. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

National  Housing  Association.  Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 

October  23-25. — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education.  Secretary,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

November  9-14. — Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Highway  Association.  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Charles  P.  Light,  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  10-15.— Muskogee,  Okla. 

Southern  Commercial  Congress.  Ex- 
ecutive officers:  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  President,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens,  Managing  Director, 
Riverdale,  Md. 

November  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
121 1  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

November  12-14. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conference  of  American  Mayors  for 
the  Discussion  of  Utility  Problems. 
Acting  Director,  Clyde  L.  King,  Room 
216,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  17-21. — Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Municipal  League.  Secre- 
tary, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  3o-December  5.— Jacksonville,  Fla. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Secretary,  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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IInIdx  Metal 


WITH  AN  ABSOLUTE 
20-YEAR  GUARANTEE 

SOMETHING  NO  CAST  IRON  MANUFACTURER 
HAS  EVER  DARED 

HERE  IT  IS: 

"We  will  replace,  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  erection, 
any  Union  Metal  pressed 
steel  shaft  that  fails  from 
any  cause  whatever  (ex- 
cept by  wilful,  malicious 
damage)  for  the  nominal 
•umofThreeDollars(33.00) 
each  net  F.  0.  B.  our  fac- 
tory. Canton,  Ohio. 

The  nominal  charge  of 
Three  Dollars  does  not  by 
any  means  reimburse  us 
for  the  production  of  a 
new  steel  shaft,  but  this 
liberal  guarantee  is  given 
to  our  purchasers  as  an 
expression  of  good  faith 
and  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  our  pressed 
metal  products,  in  the 
form  of  a  twenty-year 
accident  policy  against 
damage  to  our  shaft. 

This  insurance  guaran- 
tee is  printed  on  an  en- 
velope, one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  steel 
shaft  when  it  leaves  our 
factory.  It  becomes 
effective  and  binding 
upon  us  the  day  that  we 
receive  from  our  customer 
the  enclosed  card  (ad- 
dressed to  us)  giving  the 
serial  number  of  the 
standard  and  the  date 
installed." 

Our  new  designs  for 
'Type  C"  Mazda  Lamps 
are  prize  winners.  Send 
for  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

©AIVTOIV.    OHIO 

Canadian  Union  Metal  Limited 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Pcttingell-Andrcws  Co.,   Boston   Mass. 

W.  L.  Fairchild,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Bryant  5883. 

K  &  B  Co.,  25  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interstate  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwe&t  General  Electric  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Capital  Electric  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Calif.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Seattle,  Wash.  Portland  ,Ore. 


COPPER 


Design  No.  1471-C  Patented.    Equipped 

With  Holophane  glass      Unit  No.  08200 

for  N  trogen -Filled  Lamp*. 


SIMPLEX 

Steel 

Taped 

Cable 

The  standard  for 
decorative  street 
and  park  lighting. 
It  will  halve  your 
underground  wir- 
ing costs. 

Send  for  handsome 
illustrated  booklet 

SIMPLEX 

WIKE  a  CABLE  €0. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

CflKAOO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital  aii 
Sirtlii 

IMIMM 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 
COMPANY 


Sixty 
IreaJwaj 

New  Y«rk 


SAFETY  IS  TIC  FUST  MQOISITE 
IN  TIB  ISSUE  W 

Municipal  Bonds 

Conservative  investors  gladly  pay  more 
for  bonds  concerning  the  issue  of  which 
they  feel  secure.  Why  not  issue  your 
bonds  in  a  manner  to  command  the  high- 
est market  prices? 

For  Information  addrtss 
Park  Terrell,  Manager, 
Municipal  Department 
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Program  of  Important  Joint  Con- 
vention of  Commercial  Executives 

The  American  City  is  asked  by  S.  C. 
Mead,  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Executives,  to  extend 
to  all  commercial  secretaries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  September  28-30. 
This  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  with  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Secretaries.  The  prin- 
cipal papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  will 
be: 

"What  Constitutes  an  Efficient  Organization?"  \\y 
William  George  Bruce,  President,  Central  Association 
of  Commercial  Secretaries. 

"How  to  Keep  Association  Members  Interested.'* 
By  James  A.  McKibbon,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standardization."  By 
Chairman  Munson  A.  Havens,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Commercial  Clubs  and  the  Farming  Element."  By 
H.  V.  Eva,  Secretary,  Commercial  Club,  Duluth,  Minn. 

"Commercial  Organizations  and  Charities  Endorse- 
ment." By  Howard  Strong,  Secretary,  Civics  and 
Commerce  Association,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

"Promotional  Effort  and  the  Public  Press."  By 
Adolph  Boldt,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Houston,  Tex. 

"The  Significance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  I'nited  States  of  America."  By  Elliot  H.  Good- 
win, Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Washington,  I).  C. 

"Factors  in  Securing  Factories.  By  J.  V.  Carter, 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Board  of  Commerce,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

"Is  the  Employment  of  Membership  Solicitors  Prac- 
tical?" By  Byres  H.  Gitchell,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Democracy  of  the  Commercial  Club."  By 
Bruce  Kennedy,  General  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  Montgomery,   Ala. 

"Commercial  Association  Advertising."  Committee 
report  by  Carl  Dehoney,  manager  of  Convention  and 
Publicity  Bureau,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Thorndike  Deland,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Denver,  Colo. 

"Commercial  Organizations  and  Civic  Affairs."  By 
J.  M.  Guild,  Secretary-Manager,  Greater  Dayton  Asso- 
ciation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"Conventions,  Their  Cost  and  Their  Value."  By 
L.  H.  Lewis,  General  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"What  Education  Is  Doing  for  Secretarial  Effi- 
ciency." By  Prof  Stephen  W.  Gilman,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  both  organi- 
zations have  adopted  a  recommendation 
that  the  two  bodies  perfect  actual  consoli- 
dation at  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  in  order 
that  there  may  then  be  a  unified  commer- 
cial organization  for  the  whole  country. 
*    * 

National  Conference  on 
Utility  Problems 

In  The  American  City  for  July  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  preliminary  plans 
then  being  made  for  a  conference  of  Ameri- 
can mayors  for  the  discussion  of  public 
utility    problems.     Announcement    is   now 


made  that  the  proposed  conference  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  12  to  14  next. 
The  meeting  has  been  called  by  Mayors 
Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia,  Mitchel  of 
Xew  York,  Harrison  of  Chicago,  Baker  of 
Cleveland,  and  Shroyer  of  Dayton.  Many 
mayors  throughout  the  United  States  have 
expressed  their  intention  of  attending. 

In  order  that  an  organization  may  be 
available  to  carry  out  such  plans  as  may  be 
determined  upon  at  the  November  meeting, 
there  has  been  formed  the  Utilities  Bureau, 
with  temporary  quarters  in  Room  216,  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  and,  with  Clyde  L.  King, 
Ph.D.,  as  acting  director.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Bureau  are  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Felix  Frank- 
furter, Samuel  S.  Pels,  Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
Leo  Stanton  Rowe,  Frederick  \V.  Taylor, 
and  Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 

*  * 

A  Proposed  National  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  City  Com- 
missioners for  1915 

Mayors  of  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  received  last  month  from 
Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  of  New  York, 
a  request  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  holding  a  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  City  Commissioners 
in  San  Francisco  next  summer.  Should  it 
be  decided  to  hold  such  a  conference  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  continue  for  three  or 
four  days  in  from  five  to  seven  sessions. 
At  the  morning  sessions  topics  of  interest 
to  all  municipalities  would  be  presented  by 
experts,  followed  by  free  discussion.  For 
the  evening  sessions  general  meetings  are 
suggested,  with  possibly  a  banquet  on  one 
night. 

*  + 

American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents 

At  the  annual  Convention  held  in  New- 
burgh  and  New  York  City  on  August  24 
to  2J  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Gustav  X.  Amrhyn,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  \V.  Cotterill^  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-Presidents — John  McLaren,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  H.  Merkel,  Xew  York  City;  C.  \V.  Fohn,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  Charles  Haible,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  H.  Prost,  Chicago,  111.;  John  Henderson,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  191 5  convention. 
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Street  Lighting 
Standards 

In  Many  Attractive  Designs 


Let  us  estimate  on  your  requirements 
before  placing  your  order 

HASTINGS  FOUNDRY  « 
IRON  WORKS 

Hastings,  Neb. 


It  Is  Possible 


to  utilize  an  ordinary 
street  railway  pole  in 
connection  with  orna- 
mental bases  and 
brackets  to  support 
either  Mazda  lamps  or 
inverted  luminous  arc 
lamps. 

You  can  string  your 
wires  along 
the  top  of  the 
poles,  where 
they  are  prac- 
tically  un- 
noticeable 
and  out  of 
the  way  of 
traffic. 

You  save 
the  cost  of 
additional 
lamp  stand- 
ards and  un- 
derground 
construction, 
and  avoid  fur- 
ther obstruction 
of  the  curb  line. 

Catalog  "D" 
describes  this 
money-saving 
ERECO  Plan- 
write  for  a  copy 

Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Designers    Manufac  t u rers 

Now  York  Office 
30  CHURCH  STREET 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News   from   Engineers,   Manufacturers   and   Supply  Houses,   of 

Interest  to  Municipal  and  County  Officials  and 

Contractors  for  Public  Work 


BUI! 


A  New  Motor  Sweeper 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  by  street 
cleaning  departments  to  the  need  for  a  street 
cleaning  machine  which  will  be  motor  driven 
and  which  will  operate  bv  picking  up  the  street 
dirt  rather  than  by  pushing  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  street  or  washing  it  into  the  gutter  or 
catch  basins.  The  Elgin  Motor  Sweeper, 
which  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Elgin  Street  Sweeoe*  Company  of  Elgin, 
111.,  has  been  developed  to  meet  this  need.  As 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
machine  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  one 
man.  The  sweeper  will  move  quietlv  over  a 
paved  street  and  gather  up  the  sweepings  from 
a  strip  8  feet  wide,  until  about  3  cubic  yards 
are  accumulated,  at  which  time  they  can  be 
dumped  by  the  operator  at  points  selected  for 
the  purpose. 

In  order  that  the  operation  of  the  sweeper 
may  be  as  dustless  as  possible,  a  fine  spray  of 
water  is  forced  upon  the  surface  of  the  street 
in  advance  of  the  broom.  This  spray  is  de- 
livered through  a  series  of  special  atomizers, 
by  an  air  pressure  of  40  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  water  and  air  pressure  are  con- 
tained in  a  steel  tank  with  a  capacity  of  about 
200  gallons,  and  the  pressure  is  automatically 


maintained  by  a  compressor  driven  from  the 
motor.  One  filling  of  this  tank  will  run  from 
3  to  4  miles. 

The  atomizers  extend  the  whole  width  of 
the  broom  and  are  all  operated  in  unison  by 
a  hand  wheel  convenient  to  the  driver.  The 
density  of  the  spray  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
street  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  driver 
and  is  determined  by  a  changing  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  atomizers  and  not  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  flow  of  water  through  the  feed 
pipe.  This  spray  is  capable  of  such  fine  ad- 
justment that  the  sweepings  may  just  be 
dampened,  and  as  the  machine  moves  along 
it  leaves  a  clean  moistened  path  without  free 
water  upon  the  street. 

The  machine  in  its  present  state  is  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years. 

The  Elgin  Motor  Sweeper  was  first  offered 
for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Machines  built 
and  sold  during  the  winter  and  sent  into  opera- 
tion during  the  spring  of  1914  are  said  to  have 
given  very  satisfactory  service.  In  one  record 
of  continuous  operation  it  is  reported  that  the 
machine  will  sweep  over  16,000  square  yards 
of  pavement  per  hour  of  operating  time  at  an 
average  cost  of  4  cents  per  1,000  square  yards 
for  the  operation  of  the  sweeper. 


THE    ELGIN    MOTOR    SWEEPER    IN    OPERATION 
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WHITE  WAY 

is 

EFFICIENT 
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ORNAMENTAL 

MANY  DESIGNS 

PRICES    RIGHT 

CATALOG 
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"KING  SELLING 

PLAN"  FREE 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CONCRETE 

UGHTING 

STANDARDS 

Thoy  novor  rot,  rust*  nor 
woar  and  require  nolther 
painting  nor  repairs. 
CATALOG  FREE 

PETTYJOHN  CO. 

677  N.  6th  6t. 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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Lundin  Ornamental 

Standards  and  Brackets 

HAVE  BEEN  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  USE  WITH 

General  Electric 
Luminous  Arc  Lamps 

They  are  highly  artistic, 
simple  in  construction 
and  very  durable. 
These  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  cities. 

A  PARTIAL  UST 

Boston.  Mass.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Fall  River.  Mass. 
Haverhill.  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Toledo.  Ohio 


Nashua.  N.  H. 
Newport  News.  Va. 
Calgary.  Canada 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Worcester.  Mass. 
Lynn.  Mass. 


No.  4031 


and  many  others 
We  have  recently  furnished  1500  Stand- 
ards and  Brackets  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 

LUNDIN    ELECTRIC 

and  MACHINE  CO. 
Boston    :    Massachusetts 


Orangeburg 

Fibre    Conduit 

("Admitted  to  bo  the  best  Fibre  Conduit.") 

Made  with  four  styles  of  joints:  Socket,  sleeve, 
screw  and  "Harrington,"  with  bends  and  fittings 
for  same. 

Is  the  Lightest  Conduit  Made 

(3*  socket  Joint  1.2  lbs.  per  foot.) 

hence  the  freight  and  cartage  charges  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Send  for  The  Conduit  Book 


Carrying  30  feet  3'  Socket  Joint 


The  Fibre  Conduit  Company 


New  York.  103  Park  Ave. 

Chicago,  1741  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Boston,  S.  B.  Condit,  Jr.,  Co. 

Winnipeg,  Can. 

Tri- Provincial  Supply  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  McClary-Jemison  Machinery  Co. 


Main  0/fice  and  Factory 


Pknon-RoedingCo. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  IZft&L 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L 
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The  South's  Good  Roads 

That  the  South  should  receive  credit  for  its 
excellent  work  in  road  improvement  is  indi- 
cated by  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  The  Bar- 
ber Asphalt  Paving  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
1  he  first  three  or  four  pages  contain  new  pho- 
tographs of  Trinidad  sheet  asphalt  pavements 
in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charleston,  Louisville 
and  New  Orleans  that  are  from  20  to  30  years 
of  age.  These  views  are  followed  by  a  score 
of  pictures  of  the  types  of  roadway  now  being 
built  in  Southern  states.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Xorth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Florida  are  among  the  states 
represented.  Bermudez  asphaltic  concrete  pre- 
dominates, but  there  are  many  fine  examples 
of  asphaltic  macadam  or  "penetration"  roads 
and  of  highways  resurfaced  with  liquid  asphalt 
carpet  coats.  Instead  of  this  advanced  road 
construction  being  confined  to  big  cities  and 
their  vicinity,  small  towns  are  laying  the  best 
types  of  asphaltic  concrete  roadways,  not  in- 
frequently on  a  cement  concrete  base. 

+     + 

Lighting  Standards 

A  recently  issued  pamphlet  gives  "Ten  Rea- 
sons Why  You  Should  Install  Union  Metal 
Lamp  Standards."  It  is  issued  by  The  Union 
Metal  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons given : 

The  standards  are  handsome,  clean-cut  and 
massive,  designed  on  classical  lines.  They  are 
strong  and  durable,  reinforced  so  that,  while  a 
sudden  shock  might  bend  the  shaft,  it  would 
not  break  it.  Their  "Safety  First"  quality,  due 
to  sectional  construction — base,  shaft  and  head 
being  separate  units — and  the  use  of  pressed 
metal,  is  important  in  relation  to  freedom  from 


accidents  to  pedestrians.  Long  life  is  insured 
to  lamps  and  glassware  by  the  absorption  of 
shock  and  vibration.  The  standards  are  easily 
shipped  and  handled  and  inexpensively  erected. 
The  bases  can  be  set  when  the  concrete  foun- 
dation is  built.  '1  here  is  great  flexibility  of 
design,  making  a  standard  for  every  lighting 
condition.  The  company's  guarantee  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  will  replace,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  erection,  an/  Union  Metal  pressed 
steel  shaft  that  fails  from  any  cause  whatever  (except 
by  wilful,  malicious  damage)  for  the  nominal  sum  of 
three  ($3.00)  dollars  each,  net  F.  ().  B.  our  factory, 
Canton,  Ohio." 

+      + 

New  Fire  Engine  for  Baltimore 

The  city  of  Baltimore  has  recently  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  triple  auto-pumping  engine  to 
The  Ahrens-Fox  Fire  Engine  Company  of 
Cincinnati. 

+     + 

A  Sanitary  Street  Sweeper 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  city  of  Oakland.  Cal., 
renewed  its  contract  with  the  Sanitary  Street 
Sweeping  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The 
contract  provides  for  sweeping  the  paved 
streets  of  Oakland,  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per 
thousand  square  yards.  The  type  of  sweeper 
used  is  here  illustrated.  In  its  operation  no 
water  is  used  on  the  roadway,  and  it  is  said 
that  after  sweeping  no  sprinkling  is  needed, 
because  the  dust  has  been  thoroughly  removed. 
All  material  picked  up  from  the  street  is  car- 
ried along  in  metal  tanks.  A  strip  of  8  feet 
wide  is  swept  at  each  operation,  the  speed  be- 
ing from  2lA  to  8  miles  per  hour,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the  roadway.  Two 
men,  an  engineer  and  a  laborer,  are  employed 
on  each  machine. 
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COLEMAN 

BOULEVARD  LAMP 

425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  800  and  1000  candle  power. 
It  is  adapted  to  suburban  use  and 
towns  of  medium  size.  It  is  simple, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  moved 
to  new  locations. 

The  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
has  made  these  lamps  popular  and 
they  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
night  service  5c,  midnight  service  8c. 
per  night 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out, 
made  of  cast  iron,  brass  and  copper. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sent  on  80  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars 
today. 

THE 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Toledo,  Ohio     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


T  N  our  Ionic  Design 
A  we  offer  a  standard 
that  is  not  only  orna- 
mental but  will  give 
the  most  Uniform  System 
of  Street  Lighting. 
This  Standard  is  fast  revolu- 
tionizing street  lighting  in  not 
only  the  larger  cities  but  the 
smaller  towns  and  municipal- 
ities and  all  are  waking  up  to 
fact,  that  this  means  of  beau- 
tifying the  street  is  not  beyond 
their  reach.  They  are  real- 
izing that  the  small  investment 
necessary  to  secure  adequate 
lighting  through  our  Standard 
is  more  than  justified  by  the 
increased  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate on  the  streets  affected. 
Can  be  furnished  as  illustrated 
or  with  ail  hghtsturaed  upright. 

Write  for  Prices  and  dialogue 
Illustrating  Full  Line 

The 

Casey-Hedges  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA.   TenntMM 


Have  You  Seen  a 
Design  More  ArtisHe 
Than 
This? 


An  ornamental 
lighting  system  is 
more  than  an  added 
beauty,  it  arouses 
civic  pride.  It  stimu- 
lates business.  It  is  a 
silent  testimonial  of  a 
prosperous  town. 

Ornamental 

Lighting 

Poles 

are  designed  to  add 
beauty  to  your  streets, 
but  they  do  far  more. 
They  help  make  your 
town  prosperous  by 
attracting  business. 

This  particular  de- 
sign of  pole  is  for  the 
high  efficiency  Type 
"C"    Mazda   Lamp. 

Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  pole,  or  we 
will  show  you  our 
other  designs. 


Design  8715 


ORNAMENTALIIGHTINGPO; 
I  Poles  For  All  Types  Of  Lighting 
•114  U6ERTY  ST.   HEW  YORK 
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Jointing  Cast  Iron  Water  Mains 

The  Leadite  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is- 
sued last  month  a  valuable  card  containing  in- 
formation relative  to  making  joints  on  cast 
iron  bell  and  spigot  water  mains. 

The  card  is  of  suitable  size  to  fit  the  stan- 
dard 3-inch  by  5-inch  file.  It  rives  information 
as  to  the  relative  quantity  of  Leadite,  lead  and 
jute  required  to  make  the  different  size  joints 
from  4-inch  to  48-inch.  It  also  gives  the  re- 
lative cost  per  joint,  per  foot,  and  per  mile  of 
making  joints  on  the  different  sizes  of  pipe, 
either  with  Leadite  or  lead.  The  data  given 
will  be  of  value  to  engineers,  water  works  su- 
perintendents and  contractors  for  estimating 
purposes,  whether  they  use  Leadite  or  lead  on 
their  work. 

*     * 

A  New  Use  for  Motor  Cycles 

In  the  belief  that  there  is  a  large  field  among 
fire  departments  for  motor-cycles  equipped  for 
'•flying  squadron"  purposes,  The  Miami  Cycle 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Middletown, 
Ohio,  has  put  upon  the  market  the  Flying 
Merkel  Special  "F.  D." 

This  motor-cycle  consists  of  a  spring  fork 
and  spring  frame  construction,  which  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  on  rough  streets.  At- 
tached to  the  front  forks  are  two  one-quart 
Pyrene  extinguishers,  fastened  with  special 
brackets,  which  make  it  possible  to  remove 
both  extinguishers  from  the  machine  at  one 
time  without  having  to  unfasten  any  clamps 
or  bolts.  A  siren  alarm,  made  especially  for 
fire  department  service,  is  fastened  to  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  A  regulation  fire-axe  with  plaster 
pick  is  held  in  position  by  a  leather  pocket  and 
a  spring  clip,  affording  instant  accessibility. 
Mounted  on  the  luggage  carrier  is  a  first-aid 
kit.  Other  necessary  equipment  can  easily  be 
attached  as  desired. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  twin-cylinder  V-type 
motor,  which,  although  rated  at  only  7  horse- 
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THE  MINUTE   MAN    OF   THE    FIRE   DEPART- 
MENT 

power,  has  been  found,  under  tests  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati's  Engineering  De- 
partment, to  develop  considerably  greater 
power.  In  tests  for  speed  and  flexibility  the 
machine,  completely  assembled  and  equipped, 
has  repeatedly  been  run  as  slowly  as  5  miles 
per  hour  and  as  fast  as  65  miles  per  hour;  it 
is  possible  to  increase  from  the  minimum  to 
maximum  within  50  yards. 

The  machine  has  two  separate  brakes :  one 
is  an  internal  expanding  brake,  operated  by  a 
back  pressure  on  the  pedals;  the  other  is  a 
powerful  band  brake  of  the  external  contract- 
ing tvpe,  similar  to  the  emergency  brakes  with 
which  automobiles  are  fitted,  and  it  is  oper- 
ated by  a  small  foot  pedal  mounted  on  the 
left  foot  board.  It  is  possible  to  operate 
either  brake  independently  of  the  other,  or 
both  at  once  if  desired. 

*     * 

Youngstown's  New  Fire  Equipment 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  illustrated 
a  combination  chemical  en- 
gine and  hose  wagon,  re- 
cently put  in  operation  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The 
chassis  was  built  by  the 
Nott  Fire  Engine  Company, 
of  Minneapolis.  The  city  of 
Youngstown  having  two 
60-gaIIon  chemical  tanks  and 
a  small  hose  wagon  body  of 
600  to  800  feet  of  hose  ca- 
pacity from  a  horse-drawn 
machine,  these  were  used  in 
the  construction.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  neat  de- 
sign of  the  Vanadium  cast 
steel  wheels,  which  are  much 
lighter  than  wooden  wheels 
used  for  that  purpose,  and 
are  said  to  be  four  times 
the  strength.  The  chassis 
is  the  Nott  company's  new 
worm-drive  type,  which  can 
be  equipped  with  any  style 
hose  box  or  chemical  equip- 
ment that  may  be  desired. 
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Cyclone-WaaKegan 
Sanitary  Fence 

is    neat    and    strong;    built   of 
a  heavily  galvanized  wire,  evenly 
spaced ;  firmly  woven.    Easy  to  set  up 
on  wood  or  iron  posts;  self-adjusting  to 
uneven    ground.     It    makes   a   permanent 
improvement  that  adds  value  to  the  premises 

Sold  Under  a  Strong  Quality  Guarantee 

Illustrated    Catalog    giving    various    designs 
sent  free  on  request.     Write  for  it. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept .  107,  WauKegan,  111. 


G  ij  cl  one  -Waukegan 
—  Sanitary  Fence  — 

SOLVES  THE  BACKYARD  PROBLEM 

The  most  effective  enemy  of  dirt  and  disorder  in 
the  back  yards  and  alleys  of  your  town  or  city  is 

Cy c lone-WauKegan  Sanitary  Fence 

Wherever  it  replaces    the    old    board   fence   it 

solves  the   problem  of   community  health — 

tends  to  abolish  disease  and  fly-breeding 

Conditions   and   transforms   unsightly 

back  yards  into  sanitary  and  safe 

play-grounds  for  children. 


These  photographs  tell  a  true  story. 
Note  the  contrast. 


M        ""St 


The  Health  Merry -Go -Round 

furnishes  Entertainment,  Exercise  and 
Health  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Parks,  Playgrounds,  Schools  and 
Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects — 
Durable,  Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

THE  HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO. 


Dept.  K-14 


QU1NCY.  ILL. 


Could  you  use  Waste 
Cans  like  this? 

We  have  furnished 
about  2,000  of  them 
to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  are  now 
on  the  street  corners. 
These  cans  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the 
city  specifications,  and 
are  specially  con- 
structed for  hard  usage, 
being  made  of  extra 
heavy  sheet  iron  and 
having  metal  braces  0 
inches  apart  running 
the  full  length  of  the 
can. 

This  can  is  the  best 
style  for  streets,  parks, 
factories,  stores  or 
warehouses — in  fact, 
any  place  where  there 
is  waste  material  of 
any  kind. 

These  cans  will  give  you   good  service.     May  we  send 
one  or  more  on  approval? 

DeZouche,  Hanson  &  Co. 


14  North  Fifth  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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More  Comments  from  the  Mayors 

In  place  of  the  usual  Editorial  Comment,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  devote 
the  opening  pages  of  this  issue  to  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Mayors  of  seventeen  important  cities.  These  comments  are, 
almost  without  exception,  very  reassuring  as  to  the  outlook  for  muni- 
cipal improvements  during  the  coming  months.  Considered  with  the 
statements  from  twenty-one  other  cities  published  in  our  September 
number,  they  indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  municipal  ex- 
ecutives to  add  as  little  as  may  be  to  the  unsettled  business  conditions 
arising  fromjhe  European  war.  Four  possible  methods  of  financing 
public  work  zvere  suggested  editorially  in  the  last  issue. 


Philadelphia,  P&. 

Notwithstanding  the  European  war,  with  its 
consequent  diversion  of  public  energy  from 
normal  activities,  1  believe  the  American  mu- 
nicipalities should  show  no  abatement  of  vigor 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  in  providing 
facilities  for  traffic  and  commerce,  in  the  con- 
struction of  subways  and  the  modern  improve- 
ments attendant  upon  the  growth  of  our  cities, 
conserving  the  health,  convenience,  happiness 
and  progress  of  our  citizens. 

To  the  best  of  our  ability  this  administration 
will  place  under  contract,  and  press  toward 
speedy  completion,  as  many  public  enterprises 
in  Philadelphia  as  possible,  and  I  shall  urge 
the  floating  of  new  municipal  loans  in  neces- 
sary amounts  for  the  undertaking  of  impor- 
tant new  projects. 

Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  word  of 
endorsement  to  your  programme  for  a  boom  in 
construction  work  throughout  this  country 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

I  think  your  brief  editorial  covers  the 
ground  completely.  Your  slogan,  "Let  the 
armies  of  construction  go  forward!"  is  the 
word  most  needed  in  our  country  at  this  time. 
I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  carrying 
on  every  possible  improvement  in  our  cities, 
regardless  of  the  general  financial  condition. 
I  believe  that  it  is  very  poor  economy 
to  hold  up  construction  work  during  times 
when  financial  conditions  are  not  encouraging 
— in  fact,  this  is  the  very  time  when  improve- 
ments should  be  carried  on,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  fur- 


nishing employment  to  our  people. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  city  contemplates 
no  curtailment  of  public  work  during  the  com- 
ing year.  I  am  with  you  entirely  in  your  effort 
to  maintain  the  record  of  the  United  States 
along  the  lines  of  public  improvement  in 
keeping  as  many  of  our  people  at  work  as  can 
possibly  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  If 
the  business  men  of  the  United  States  will 
keep  themselves  free  of  any  feeling  of  public 
uncertainty  during  the  next  few  months,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  coming 
year  will  mean  more  to  the  United  States  than 
any  year  in  the  past  decade.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Winn   Powers,   Mayor. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  going  forward 
with  all  public  work  without  any  interruption, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  continue 
actively  construction  work,  such  as  harbor 
improvements  and  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
nicipal electric  power  plant,  in  which  the  city 
has  already  expended  $3,500,000.  When  com- 
pleted this  power  plant  will  represent  an  out- 
lay of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  will  develop  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  horse-power  of  electric  energy,  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  the  city  with  light  and  power 
for  many  years  to  come. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  foreign  war 
disturbance  will  materially  retard  the  progress 
of  the  work.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  city  to 
prosecute  energetically  all  public  work  at  a 
time  like  this  when  labor  is  plentiful  and  em- 
ployment is  necessary. 

F.  J.  Whiffen,  Acting  Mayor. 

[*71] 
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Dayton,  Ohio 

Every  effort  will  be  made  in  the  city  of  Day- 
ton to  continue  construction  work  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter,  the  weather  permitting. 

In  addition,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish 
as  many  laborers  employment  as  possible.  We 
realize  that  a  great  many  will  be  out  of  work 
during  this  winter,  and  some  special  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  so  that  some  benefit  may  be 
received  by  the  greatest  number  at  all  possible. 
J.  B.  Harshman,  Clerk  of  the  Commission. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

Concerning  the  statement  on  the  front  cover 
of  the  August  issue,  will  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  going  right  ahead  with  construction 
work.  We  have  just  within  the  last  week  let 
the  contract  for  a  number  of  sewers,  and  ex- 
pect to  let  the  contract  for  more  in  a  short 
time. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  a  large  office 
building  which  we  are  just  starting  to  build 
and  which  will  go  right  ahead. 

F.  W.  Keller,  Mayor. 


Des  Moines,  la. 

The  city  of  Des  Moines  is  going  right  ahead 
with  all  manner  of  public  improvements.  We 
are  doing  paving,  sewering  and  other  street 
work,  river  improvements  and  the  building  of 
a  fine  viaduct  crossing  the  railroads  and  the 
Raccoon  River. 

James  R.  Hanna,  Mayor. 

Davenport,  la. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal work  there  can  be  but  one  view  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  is  that  the  municipalities 
should  endeavor  to  do  their  part  to  relieve  the 
depression  by  engaging  in  such  municipal  im- 
provements as  they  can  without  going  beyond 
their  means. 

Alfred  C.  Mueller,  Mayor. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  does  not  contemplate  the  cur- 
tailment of  any  of  its  public  works  during  the 
next  year  because  of  any  conditions  resulting 
from  the  deplorable  conflict  in  Europe. 

During  the  last  few  years  San  Francisco  has 
been  undergoing  the  greatest  period  of  re- 
construction, public  as  well  as  private,  in  its 
history.  The  vigor  of  this  work  will  not  be 
abated.  San  Francisco  will  continue  the  con- 
struction of  its  new  City  Hall,  which  when 
completed  next  year  will  have  cost  $3,500,000, 
and  will  be  the  chief  structure  in  a  civic  center 
for  which  $8,800,000  voted  by  the  people  will 
have  been  expended. 

Another  building  in  this  civic  center  which 
will  be  ready  on  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will 


be  a  great  auditorium,  costing  $1,000,000,  in 
which  hundreds  of  conventions  will  be  held 
for  the  accommodation  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  our  exposition  in  1915. 

Work  will  continue  without  a  halt  upon  the 
immediate  extension  of  the  Municipal  Street 
Railway,  for  which  $3,500,000  has  been  voted 
by  the  people.  These  extensions  will  prac- 
tically all  be  completed  in  time  to  serve  the 
traffic  needs  of  the  city  during  the  rush  period 
of  the  Exposition. 

San  Francisco  is  rapidly  completing  the  first 
units  of  a  City  and  County  Hospital,  the  total 
cost  of  which  will  be  approximately  $2,500,000. 
Of  this  amount  about  $1,000,000  remains  to  be 
expended  upon  additional  wings,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The 
main  structure  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  January  1,  191 5. 

San  Francisco  will  continue  its  development 
work  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  region  in  accord- 
ance with  the  grant  of  Congress  enabling  the 
city  to  go  to  the  High  Sierras  for  a  municipal 
water  supply.  In  addition  to  that,  negotiations 
are  now  pending  for  the  purchase  by  the  city 
of  the  properties  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company. 

In  addition  to  this,  work  in  other  depart- 
ments will  be  carried  forward  with  the  usual 
vigor,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the  expen- 
diture of  $1,150,000  for  street  reconstruction 
and  repairs  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  191 5. 

James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  accidents  of  foreign  relations  have  not 
changed  nor  altered  our  attitude  toward  new 
construction  work  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  go  ahead  with 
new  construction  work  of  all  kinds  with  un- 
abated vigor. 

It  has  been  our  practice,  on  account  of 
winter,  to  conclude  our  paving  and  water- 
main  extension  work  by  November  15,  and  this 
will  be  done  this  year. 

We  have  recently  advertised  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  very  large  sewer  system,  upon 
which  some  work  has  been  done.  This  work 
will  be  continued  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  Salt 
Lake  City  has  installed  more  public  improve- 
ments than  in  any  like  period  of  its  history, 
and  the  work  planned  will  last  for  some  time 
to  come.  While  our  community  is  compara- 
tively small,  we  have  been  able  during  times 
of  depression  to  furnish  our  own  people,  par- 
ticularly men  with  families,  sufficient  work  to 
enable  them  to  live  comfortably.  While  our 
activities  are  more  than  normal  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
inviting  any  assistance  in  the  labor  market 
from  the  outside,  as  such  a  contingency  would 
result  in  hardship  not  only  for  those  who  came 
but  also  for  those  who  are  now  well  provided 
for. 

Samuel  C.  Park,  Mayor. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind. 

No  progressive  city  should  permit  its  work 
of  public  improvements  to  stop  at  this  time. 
The  unsettled  business  condition  of  the 
country,  due  to  the  European  war,  will  result 
in  throwing  many  men  out  of  employment  at 
least  for  a  few  months  until  products  of  this 
country  begin  to  move  to  supply  the  demand 
of  European  countries.  Public  improvements 
will  furnish  work  for  many  laborers  who 
otherwise  could  not  get  work. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  work  of  public  improvement  in  cities 
should  not  go  forward,  because  the  credit  of 
our  cities  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  this  Euro- 
pean war.  If  public  improvements  should  be 
suspended,  it  would  require  much  time  and 
reorganization  to  get  them  under  way  again. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  all  work 
for  the  betterment  of  our  cities  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  this  will  be  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in   Indianapolis. 

J.  E.  Bell,  Mayor. 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  statement  on  the  front  cover  of  your 
August  issue  is  excellent,  but  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked  one  angle  of  the  situation. 

No  municipality  in  Ohio — and  I  presume 
other  states  have  similar  laws — can  go  for- 
ward with  improvements  or  enter  into  any 
contracts  until  means  have  been  provided  to 
pay  the  cost.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide 
means  for  other  than  ordinary  expense  by 
direct  tax  levy,  and  the  only  wav  provided  is 
by  issuing  bonds.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  market  for  bonds,  and  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  situation,  imorovements  now 
under  way  in  this  city  will  have  to  be  stopped 
before  completion. 

If  you  could  supplement  your  statement  with 
an  argument  which  would  influence  investors 
to  buy  municipal  bonds,  it  would  enable  muni- 
cipalities to  carry  out  your  idea,  and  perhaps 
many  of  them  would  do  it. 

Frank  W.  Rockwell,  Mayor. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  City  of  Terre  Haute  is  paying  abso- 
lutely no  attention  to  the  European  war.  We 
are  proceeding  with  our  street  improvements 
the  same  as  if  the  war  didn't  exist.  More  con- 
structive work  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past  20  years.  We 
are  taking  care  of  our  obligations,  and  busi- 
ness conditions  are  better  in  the  City  of  Terre 
Haute  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Donn  M.  Roberts,  Mayor. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  any  American  city 
should  halt  at  all  in  its  progress  because  of  the 
European  trouble.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned — and  I  believe  the  City  Council 
feels  the  same  way — we  shall  continue  the 
usual  construction  work  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

This  I  think  should  be  the  policy  of  all  our 
municipalities. 

H,  C.  Gill,  Mayor. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  Dart  of  the 
city  administration  of  Albany  to  halt  any  of 
the  municipal  improvements  now  under  wav 
for  any  cause ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  any  of  our 
plans  will  have  to  be  altered,  because  our 
bonds  already  have  been  marketed  for  public 
work  to  extend  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
Joseph  W.  Stevens,  Mayor. 

Erie,  Pa. 

There  is  no  let-up  of  the  public  work  in  the 
city  of  Erie  at  the  present  time.  We  are  prob- 
ably making  more  extensive  improvements 
now  than  at  any  other  time  in  the*history  of 
our  city,  and  this  work  is  being  prosecuted 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  Owing  to  climatic 
conditions  in  Erie,  it  is  not  usual  for  outside 
work  to  continue  beyond  the  time  of  freezing 
weather,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
make  us  halt  in  our  work  during  the  coming 
winter  season.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
all  municipalities  to  do  all  the  necessary  pub- 
lic work  that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  to  provide  as  much  employment  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  to  the  many  thousands  of 
men  who  are  walking  the  streets  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  looking  for  an  opoortun- 
ity  to  labor.  W.  J.  Stern,  Mayor. 

Nashville,   Tenn. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Nashville  are  not  aware  of  any  logical  reason 
why  the  European  war  should  in  any  manner 
interfere  with  the  contemplated  new  construc- 
tion work  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

We  have  started  the  construction  of  streets 
to  cost  approximately  one  million  dollars,  and 
we  propose  to  prosecute  this  work,  regardless 
of  wars  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 

In  my  opinion  the  European  war  can  only 
cause,  confusion  in  America  by  temporarily 
paralyzing  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  various  countries  involved  in  the  conflict. 
From  our  standpoint,  however,  this  need  have 
no  effect  on  contemplated  municipal  improve- 
ments such  as  are  being  carried  on  in  every 
American  municipality. 

H.  E.  Howse,  Mayor. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  local  im- 
provement in  our  cities  should  not  be  checked 
bv  reason  of  the  terrible  conflict  in  Eurooe. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  some  temoorary  diffi- 
culty in  financing  some  of  the  larger  prooosi- 
sions  that  require  the  sale  of  bonds  to  a  large 
amount.  These  may  have  to  wait  for  an 
easier  money  market.  Ordinarv  contracts, 
however,  the  funds  for  which  can  be  secured 
from  local  sources,  should  rather  be  urged 
along  so  as  to  afford  as  much  emplovment  for 
as  many  people  as  is  possible.  Here  in  the  city 
of  Yonkers,  with  nearly  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  work  under  way,  beside  the  ordi- 
nary departmental  activities,  we  have  let  every 
single  contract  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Common  Council. 

James  T.  Lennon.  Mayor. 
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SANTA  MONICA   POLYTECHNIC   HIGH    SCHOOL 

On  a  hilltop  overlooking  the  sea 

Allison   &   Allison,   Architects 

How  Can  We  Raise  the  Standard  of  School 

Architecture? 

By  Charles  Henry  Cheney 

Architect 


CAN  we  raise  the  standard  of  our 
school  architecture?  Can  we  find 
the  means  of  reaching  both  the 
boards  of  trustees  who  are  responsible  for 
it  and  the  architects  whom  they  employ? 
That  is  the  problem  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  noted  with  regret 
that  the  average  school  buildings  through- 
out the  United  States  are  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  of  progress  and  efficiency  shown 
by  our  general  educational  system. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  our  school  boards 
and  architects  do  not  try  to  design  and 
build  the  best  possible  structures  for  hous- 
ing the  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils. 
The  school  trustees  of  America,  serving  in 
general  without  pay,  are  probably  more 
generous  of  their  time  and  careful  of  their 
prerogatives  than  similar  boards  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  for  them  to  lay  their  hands  readily 
on  information  as  to  what  are  the  best 
types  of  school  buildings  to  follow,  where 
they  are  located,  and  how  similar  buildings 

Editor's  Note. — The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  were  loaned  to  The  American  City  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  California.  They  are  from  the  recent  bulletin  en- 
titled "School  Architecture  in  California."  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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adapted  to  local  needs  can  best  be  designed. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  some  way 
be  found  of  selecting  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  school  architecture,  and  of  seeing 
that  these  buildings  become  known  to  the 
school  trustees  and  architects  who  have 
need  for  them. 

An  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Edward  Hyatt,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
California.  He  invited  all  the  school  su- 
perintendents, architects  and  school  trus- 
tees of  the  state  to  send  him  plans,  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  what  they  consid- 
ered the  most  successful,  up-to-date  and 
efficient  school  buildings  in  their  respective 
districts.  He  then  invited  a  jury  of  five 
architects  in  good  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion to  select  for  publication  by  the  state 
the  best  buildings  shown  among  the  four 
hundred  or  more  reproductions  which  had 
been  received.  While  the  thirty-five  or 
more  buildings  thus  picked  out  do  not  in- 
clude all  the  best  buildings  in  California, 
they  certainly  form  a  standard  which  may 
well  be  followed  throughout  the  state. 

As  the  problem  is  practically  the  same 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  this  report 
will   undoubtedly  be  of  great  interest   all 
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over  the  country.  Copies  have  already 
been  sent  out  by  the  state  to  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  other  school  people  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  report  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  which  is  bound  to  draw 
attention  to  better  school  architecture.  In 
fact,  this  experiment  suggests  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  attempt  a  similar  selection  of  the  best 
school  buildings  of  each  type  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  having  them  picked 
out  by  a  jury  composed  of  well-known 
school  architects  throughout  the  United 
States. 

City  school  buildings  are  a  special  prob- 
lem, for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  Ameri- 
can communities  are  hampered  by  small 
school  sites.  While  a  few  of  our  munici- 
palities are  insisting  upon  from  six  to  fif- 
teen acres  for  each  school  building,  with 
schools  not  more  than  one  mile  apart,  most 
of  the  established  cities,   and  particularly 


the  larger  ones,  find  it  all  they  can  do  to 
get  even  a  whole  city  block,  on  account  of 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  land. 

The  size  of  the  site  is  a  matter  under- 
going a  tremendous  change  for  the  better 
in  the  West  at  the  present  time.  The  great 
value  of  organized  play,  and  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  opening  of  school  buildings 
to.  the  larger  community  for  use  after 
school  hours,  have  led  to  the  now  generally 
accepted  idea  that  every  school  should  have 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  ground  if  possible. 
Although  congested  city  conditions  often 
make  this  impracticable,  it  is  still  sig- 
nificant to  see  municipalities  as  large  as 
Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  purchasing  such 
sites. 

The  New   One-Story  Multiple-Unit  School 
Building 

It  is  distinctly  interesting  to  note  how 
many  communities  are  turning  to  the  one- 
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ELEVATION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  LOCKWOOD  SCHOOL,  OAKLAND 

An  example  of  the  unit  plan.  The  school  occupies  a  17 -acre  site.  Ten  rooms  have  thus  far 
been  built.  The  building  has  a  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  walls  of  terra-cotta  blocks. 
Note  the  open  cloister  effect. 

Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect;  J.  J.   Donovan,  Supervising  Architect 
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EMERSON  SCHOOL,  OAKLAND 

One  story,  reinforced  concrete,  cement  finish,  trimmed  with  brick,  red  tile  roof.  The 
cloisters  serve  as  playgrounds  during  wet  weather,  and  give  openness  and  freedom  of  circu- 
lation. 

John  Galen  Howard,   Architect;  J.    J.   Donovan,   Supervising  Architect 


story  type  of  building  wherever  possible. 
As  the  sites  grow  more  ample,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  school  buildings  all  on 
one  floor  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  For 
hygienic  reasons  the  girl  students  at  least 
should  not  be  subjected  to  too  frequent 
climbing  of  stairs.  The  added  danger  of 
panic  in  case  of  fire  or  earthquake  has 
made  the  tendency  all  in  the  direction  of 
one-story  buildings. 

A  satisfactory  new  multiple-unit  building 
has  also  the  advantage  that  if  only  part  of 
the  classrooms  are  built  at  first,  additional 
rooms  can  be  added  comfortably  and  con- 
veniently without  ruining  the  appearance 
of  the  building,  until  the  maximum  advis- 
able under  one  principal — generally  twenty- 
four  classrooms — has  been  reached.  The 
present  movement  for  open  air  classrooms 
can  also  be  easily  handled  by  having  the 
window  side  of  the  room  entirely  remov- 
able. This  type  of  building  is  becoming 
very  popular  with  school  boards  in  the 
west,  because  they  can  add  $5,000,  the  cost 
of  each  additional  room,  to  their  annual 
budget  to  take  care  of  the  normal  increase 
in  pupils  without  the  necessity  of  an  addi- 
tional bond  issue. 

The  great  increase  in  light  and  air  and 
safety  from  fire  and  panic  in  this  one-story 


type  easily  offsets  the  slight  additional  cost 
over  a  two-story  building.  However,  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  build  two-story 
buildings  in  a  great  many  cities,  in  order 
to  leave  a  reasonable  part  of  the  school  lot 
for  play  space. 

During  the  school  year  1912-1913  there 
was  set  aside  and  expended  in  California 
for  new  buildings  the  sum  of  $7,372,215.18 
This  was  distributed  over  kindergartens, 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  nor- 
mal schools.  Hence,  the  importance  to  the 
state  of  obtaining  not  alone  the  highest 
practical  results,  but  also  the  best  designs 
and  architecture. 

If  so  many  buildings  at  such  great  cost 
are  set  up  annually  as  an  object  lesson  to 
all  the  younger  generation,  is  it  not  abso- 
lutely essential  that  they  should  advance 
the  highest  and  noblest  ideas  possible,  that 
they  should  form  a  nucleus  for  the  patri- 
otic sentiments  of  their  respective  com- 
munities? Should  they  not  help  to  attract 
the  incoming  population  which  western 
states  in  particular  are  so  anxious  to  have  ? 

In  191 2  Oakland,  CaL,  voted  $2,000,000 
for  new  buildings  and  sites,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  was  broad-minded  enough  to 
conduct  a  national  inquiry  into  what  are 
the  requirements  and  what  constitutes  the 
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ARTESIA    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,   A   ONE-STORY    EXAMPLE   IN    BRICK 
Wither  &  Davis,  Architects 


MAIN-FLOOR  PLAN   OF  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  AT  ARTESIA 


THE   LINCOLN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL   AT    MADERA,    A    BEAUTIFUL    AND 

COMMODIOUS    BUILDING 
Ben  McDougall,  Architect 
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highest  type  of  school  building.  The  find- 
ings of  this  commission*  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  summary  of  the  school  build- 
ing problem  conducted  in  this  country. 
Now  that  they  have  been  put  into  practice 
and  some  fifteen  new  buildings  completed, 
the  splendid  results  should  be  an  inspiration 
to   school   boards   everywhere.     The   one- 


America  is  just  beginning  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  idea,  and  where  adopted 
it  forms  a  distinct  relief  to  the  checker- 
board plan  with  which  our  cities  are  gen- 
erally afflicted. 

Good  architecture  provides  one  of  the 
strongest  of  favorable  impressions  that  any 
municipality  can  make  on  its  visitors,  and 


WILD    ROSE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    AT    MONROVIA. 
TWO-STORY   BUILDING 

Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 


GOOD    HANDLING    OF    A 


story  type  of  building  seems  to  have  proved 
its  worth. 

"Place   Good  Buildings    Where    They   Can 
Be  Seen 

In  any  community  the  proper  placing  of 
a  school  building  can  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  A  particularly  apt  il- 
lustration of  this  is  shown  in  the  new  Santa 
Monica  High  School,  which  has  been 
placed  on  a  hill  behind  the  town  in  such 
a  way  as  to  dominate  the  whole  city. 

The  placing  of  fine  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic buijdings  to  block  the  end  of  a  street 
receives  much  attention  in  other  countries. 


*  For  a  complete  summary  of  the  findings  see 
"Oakland  School  Building  Inquiry,"  by  C.  H.  Cheney, 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee.  March, 
1918.  , 


if  buildings  are  to  be  so  placed  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  well  spent,  the  prestige  and  civic 
pride  of  the  city  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
This  is  a  matter  that  might  be  kept  in  mind 
by  school  boards  in  selecting  future  sites. 
It  is  in  no  way  necessary,  however,  that 
school  buildings  be  made  monuments  of 
architecture.  Most  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  impaired  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings as  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  the  lighting  and  efficiency 
of  many  buildings  in  this  country  are  com- 
pletely ruined  by  such  attempts  at  making 
an  unwarranted  and  deceptive  display. 

Shall  the  State  Pass  on  Drawings? 

It  is  proposed  in  California  that  a  state 
art  commission  be  established  to  pass  on 
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and  check  up  the  plans  for  all  school  build- 
ings. Certainly  no  more  thorough  method 
could  be  found  for  raising  the  standard. 
Such  a  commission,  composed  of  architects 
and  representatives  of  the  school  system, 
serving  without  pay,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
municipal  art  commissions  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere,  could  easily  be  added 
to   the  machinery  of  the  state,  with  only 


out  the  country.  Although  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  planning  has  the  prepon- 
derance of  importance,  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining an  attractive  and  dignified  looking 
building  is  of  great  consequence  to  every 
school  board. 

It  requires  more  than  a  good  carpenter 
or  contractor  to  obtain  either  of  these  re- 
sults.    Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  in 


PLAN   OF  LAKEVIEW    SCHOOL,  OAKLAND 
J.  J.  Donovan,  Architect 


the  expense  of  a  secretary  and  clerical  help. 
A  bill  for  such  a  commission  has  already 
been  drafted  at  the  request  of  the  last 
legislature,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. Is  this  not  an  idea  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  all  parts  of  the  Union? 

School  Architecture  Requires  Special  Study 

School  architecture  is  a  special  problem. 
The  practical  requirements  are  many  and 
diverse,  and  the  solution  of  the  planning 
problem  alone  requires  an  experienced  and 
well-trained  architect.  While  California  in 
most  parts  of  the  state  does  not  present  the 
rigorous  climatic  conditions  of  the  eastern 
states,  the  problems  of  school  design  are 
nevertheless  very  much  the  same  th rough - 


the  interior  and  country  communities  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  well-trained  archi- 
tect to  undertake  the  work.  While  it  may 
also  be  true  that  local  pride  might  favor  a 
local  design,  such  preference  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  undoing  of  school  boards.  The 
best  trained  and  equipped  architects  can 
only  be  found  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population. 

Is  it  right  for  local  boards  to  work  for 
anything  but  the  highest  results  in  build- 
ings which  are  to  determine  the  future  ef- 
ficiency and  health  of  the  generation? 
Should  they  not  have  at  their  command  the 
best  sources  of  information  possible  and 
be  cognizant  of  the  latest  development  in 
school  architecture?     Should  public  money 
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SANTA  PAULA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.     EIGHT  ROOMS  ABOUT   A  SIMPLE   COURT 
Withcy  &  Davis,  Architects 


be  spent  for  anything  but  the  finest  build- 
ings possible? 

Good  results  in  architecture  are  largely 
a  matter  of  evolution,  of  study,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  previous  forward  steps 
in  design.  It  is  evident  that  if  reproduc- 
tions of  the  foremost  examples  of  school 


building  in  these  United  States  could  be 
distributed  to  every  school  board  trustee  in 
the  country,  these  boards  could  go  on  im- 
proving and  making  over  until  we  had  built 
up  a  school  architecture  founded  upon  the 
best  that  is  in  existence — in  other  words, 
create  a  standard. 
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PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  PAULA 
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Echoes   from   the   Front 

Some  Results  of  the  Struggle  for  Lower  Rates,  Better  Service  and 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Railways 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox 

New  York  City 


IN  this  country  our  "far-flung  battle  line" 
extends  away  beyond  the  paltry  150 
miles  of  the  Franco-German  conflict, 
for  it  reaches  across  the  continent  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  its  tortuous 
course  touches  cities  as  widely  separated 
as  Dallas  and  Duluth.  Moreover,  our  battle 
line  is  formed,  not  for  a  few  weeks'  cam- 
paign or  a  few  months'  at  the  most,  but 
for  a  hundred  years'  war.  It  is  the  battle 
line  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  civilization.  It  is  the 
war  between  the  people  who  dwell  in  cities 
and  the  utilities  which  serve  them. 

Transportation,  communication,  water, 
light  and  power  have  come  to  be  essentially 
and  inescapably  public  functions.  In  the 
great  urban  centers  that  have  sprung  up 
within  the  past  few  decades,  they  are  com- 
ing to  be  literally  and  logically  matters  of 
life  or  death  to  the  community  at  large  and 
to  the  individual  members  of  it.  It  may  be 
urged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  these 
utilities,  in  their  inception,  were  not  public 
functions,  and  that  therefore  the  policy 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  most  part  in 
this  country,  of  leaving  them  to  be  devel- 
oped, owned  and  operated  by  private  agen- 
cies for  private  profit,  was  not  at  the  be- 
ginning wholly  inconsistent  with  the  logic 
of  the  facts.  They  were  at  first  more  or 
less  experimental.  They  have  since  become 
the  second  nature  of  cities,  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  the  controlling  mo- 
tive in  their  development  and  operation 
should  be  community  welfare  rather  than 
private  profit. 

The  Great  Conflict  of  Interests 

Now,  the  antagonism  between  the  motive 
of  private  profit  in  the  operation  of  public 
utilities  and  the  motive  of  public  service  is 
as  inevitable,  as  irrepressible,  and  as  ever- 
lasting as  any  antagonism  that  ever  existed 
between  rival  nations.  We  must  not  blink 
the  facts.  There  is  no  advantage  in  crying 
"Peace,  peace,  when  there   is  no  peace." 


The  fundamental  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  private  owners  of  a  public  utility 
and  the  city  served  by  it  cannot  be  perma- 
nently overcome  by  a  sliding  scale  agree- 
ment as  to  rates,  or  by  giving  the  city  rep- 
resentation on  the  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors. All  these  peace  agreements  are 
mere  truces  on  the  battle  line.  There  can 
be  no  peace  worthy  of  the  name  until  the 
operation  of  public  utilities  has  been  made 
subordinate  to  the  public  interest,  to  the 
same  extent  that  any  other  governmental 
function  is  so  subordinate. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  relations  be- 
tween cities  and  public  utilities  in  the 
United  States  should  be  one  of  almost  con- 
stant turmoil  and  strife.  At  one  time  we 
hear  of  a  tremendous  struggle  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Seattle.  At  another  time  the  strife 
breaks  out  in  New  York  or  Boston.  And 
all  along  the  line,  in  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Des 
Moines  and  Denver,  stubborn  engagements 
are  fought.  Fundamentally,  the  cities  are 
striving  to  secure  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Fundamentally,  the  com- 
panies are  striving  to  secure  the  highest 
returns  for  the  least  service.  Here  is  the 
crux  of  the  public  utility  problem  so  long 
as  public  utilities  continue  to-be  owned  and 
operated  by  private  corporations.  The  good 
service  that  the  cities  desire  is  composed 
of  many  elements.  It  includes  promptness, 
comfort,  convenience  and  universality.  In 
transportation  the  people  desire  to  be  able 
to  travel  to  and  fro  regularly,  quickly, 
safely  and  comfortably.  In  water  supply 
they  demand  plenty,  with  purity,  attrac- 
tiveness and  adequate  pressure.  In  light, 
they  ask  for  quality  and  reliability.  In 
communication,  they  demand  courtesy, 
promptness  and  convenience.  In  everything 
they  desire  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  pri- 
vate corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
mand security  for  their  investment,  liberal 
salaries  for  their  work,  and  all  the  profit 
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they  can  get  for  both  money  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  Justification  of  Truces 

It  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  pre- 
dominantly private  interest  in  the  public 
utilities  of  the  country  should  be  trans- 
formed in  a  day  to  a  predominantly  public 
interest.  To  reconstruct  the  public  rela- 
tions of  a  series  of  such  tremendous  private 
industries  is  no  child's  play.  It  means  pri- 
marily the  transfer  of  title  to  an  enormous 
investment  from  private  individuals  to  pub- 
lic agencies.  It  means  also  the  development 
of  a  great  organization  of  public  utility  ad- 
ministrators able  and  willing  to  operate  the 
utilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
service.  Meantime,  the  utilities  themselves 
must  not  only  continue  in  operation,  but 
must  continually  expand  to  meet  the  rap- 
idly increasing  needs  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties. The  transformation  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  rendered  more  difficult  because, 
so  to  speak,  the  bridge  must  be  recon- 
structed while  the  trains  continue  to  run 
over  it.  For  these  reasons  we  have  to  tol- 
erate truces  and  peace  agreements,  even 
though  they  settle  nothing,  but  merely  give 
us  a  chance  to  go  on.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  every  truce  and  every  contract 
should  be  charged  with  the  energy  of  con- 
flict and  should  never  be  based  upon  a  sur- 
render of  public  rights.  All  the  ground  that 
is  conceded  because  the  city  is  wearied  of 
the  fight,  or  because  it  is  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  its  interests  are  one  with  those 
of  the  public  service  corporations,  will  have 
to  be  recovered  by  harder  fighting  in  the 
future. 

The  first  really  modern  adjustment  of  a 
great  utility  problem  in  an  American  city 
was  the  Chicago  street  railway  settlement 
of  1907.  The  Chicago  settlement  was  of 
great  service  to  the  companies  in  its  recog- 
nition of  a  fixed  capital  value  under  con- 
ditions that  amounted  almost  to  a  guaranty 
of  the  integrity  of  the  investment  and  a 
safe  annual  return  upon  it.  The  city  se- 
cured the  advantage  arising  from  a  com- 
plete overhauling  and  reconstruction  of  the 
street  railway  system,  the  installation  of 
modern  equipment,  the  granting  of  univer- 
sal free  transfers  and  the  extension  of  the 
lines  from  time  to  time.  The  city  also  got 
the  advantage  of  having  a  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  price  at  which  the  property 
could  be  taken  over  at  any  time.     For  the 


purpose  of  giving  the  city  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  exercise  this  option,  a  street  railway 
purchase  fund  was  established  into  which 
has  been  paid  from  year  to  year  55  per  cent 
of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  enterprise,  the 
present  owners  of  the  street  railways  being 
first  entitled  to  a  return  of  5  per  cent  upon 
the  recognized  capital  value  or  purchase 
price.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  nearly 
$14,000,000. 

Lessons  from  the  Chicago  Settlement 

The  Chicago  settlement,  while  serving  as 
a  model  of  civic  statesmanship  in  certain 
respects,  also  serves  as  a  warning  against 
certain  mistakes.  The  capital  value  or  pur- 
chase price  originally  agreed  upon  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  physical 
property  at  that  time.  The  junk  value  and 
unexpired  franchise  value  included  in  the 
appraisal  were  considered  as  a  concession 
by  the  city  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  settlement,  however,  these 
intangible  values  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  system,  so  that,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  the 
purchase  price  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
books  is  about  one-third  greater  than  the 
actual  value.  In  a  recent  address  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  Mr. 
Arnold  estimated  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-year  franchise  in  Chicago,  the 
capital  value  or  purchase  price  of  the  prop- 
erties would  be  about  $204,000,000,  while 
the  actual  value  at  that  time  would  be  only 
$140,000,000  or  $150,000,000.  He  estimated 
that  the  street  railway  purchase  fund,  if  in- 
vested and  permitted  to  accumulate  at  5 
per  cent  annual  interest,  would  reach  $90,- 
000,000  by  1927.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  another  mistake  of  the  Chicago 
ordinances  was  their  failure  to  provide  for 
the  investment  of  the  street  railway  fund  in 
the  bonds  issued  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
extension  of  the  properties.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  fund,  instead  of  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  as  assumed  by  Mr. 
Arnold  in  his  estimate,  has  been  earning 
only  the  current  rate  paid  by  the  banks  on 
the  city's  daily  balances,  which  is  about  2% 
per  cent.  Thus  we  see  that,  even  assuming 
the  5  per  cent  rate  of  accumulation,  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  fund  at  the  end  of 
the  franchise  period  will  be  required  to  pay 
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for  the  "dead  horse"  in  the  capital  value, 
and  if  the  fund  continues  to  accumulate  at 
2J4  per  cent  it  will  take  nearly  all  of  it  to 
pay  for  this  animal  then  long  in  his  grave. 
Another  mistake  in  the  Chicago  settlement 
was  its  failure  to  provide  any  adequate 
means  for  the  continuous  control  of  opera- 
tion by  the  city.  The  Board  of  Supervising 
Engineers,  on  which  the  parties  have  equal 
representation,  was  given  admirably  com- 
plete powers  for  the  audit  and  control  of 
new  capital  expenditures  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  physical  property,  but  was  left 
with  very  little  direct  power  over  service. 

An  Automatic  Cost-of-Service  Schedule 

The  Cleveland  truce  of  19 10  came  after 
a  continuous  struggle  of  many  years  in 
which  the  chief  aim  of  the  city  was  to 
secure  low  fares.  Under  the  so-called 
"Tayler  ordinance'*  this  result  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  patrons  of  the  Cleve- 
land street  railways  have  been  paying  three- 
cent  fares,  with  an  extra  cent  for  a  transfer 
part  part  of  the  time  and  with  transfers 
free  part  of  the  time.  The  Tayler  ordi- 
nance is  constructed  on  the  theory  of  secur- 
ing street  car  transportation  at  cost.  A  cer- 
tain fund  is  established  which  operates  as 
an  automatic  regulator  in  the  matter  of 
fares.  The  ordinance  contains  a  series  of 
fare  schedules.  When  the  interest  fund  is 
depleted  below  a  certain  figure,  the  fares 
automatically  go  up  a  notch,  and  when  this 
same  fund  increases  beyond  a  certain  maxi- 
mum, the  fares  automatically  go  down  a 
notch. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  settlement, 
the  company's  investment  was  agreed  upon, 
but  its  security  under  the  Cleveland  ordi- 
nance is  even  greater  because  it  is  more 
carefully  safeguarded  at  the  expiration  of 
the  franchise.  Under  the  Chicago  ordi- 
nances the  minimum  annual  return,  if 
earned  at  the  fixed  rate  of  fare,  is  5  per 
cent,  and  to  this  is  added  the  companies' 
share  of  the  surplus  profits,  with  the  result 
that  the  companies  have  actually  secured  a 
7  per  cent  annual  return  upon  their  recog- 
nized investment.  In  Cleveland  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  6  per  cent  on  the  portion 
of  its  capital  represented  by  stock  and  float- 
ing debt,  and  the  actual  rate  of  interest,  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  on  its  bonds.  This 
return  is  assured  in  case  it  can  be  earned 
at  any  rate  of  fare  up  to  the  maximum  rate 


provided  in  the  ordinance  schedules,  which 
is  four  cents  with  a  penny  for  a  transfer, 
but  the  company,  having  no  share  in  sur- 
plus profits,  is  unable  to  increase  this  rate 
by  the  exercise  of  diligence  or  economy,  or 
otherwise.  Cleveland  has  put  low  fares 
first  on  its  program.  Good  service  and  ex- 
tensions are  a  secondary  consideration. 
While  the  city  has  secured  the  option  of 
purchasing  the  property  at  a  fixed  price, 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  ordinance  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  purchase  fund  and  no 
margin  is  left  in  the  fares  charged  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  fund.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  purchase  price  or 
recognized  capital  value  represents  per- 
petuated franchise  value,  but  the  Cleveland 
property  was  in  so  much  better  condition 
than  the  Chicago  property  as  not  to  be  in 
need  of  immediate  and  general  rehabilita- 
tion. Moreover,  under  the  Cleveland  or- 
dinance, renewals  are  charged  to  mainte- 
nance up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  parts  renewed,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  intangible  value  to  tangible  value  in  the 
purchase  price,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
original  property,  is  not  materially  increas- 
ing as  it  is  in  Chicago. 

Extended  Service  at  Standard  Ifatcs  Guar- 
anteed by  the  Taxpayers 

In  New  York,  where  the  city  has  recently 
embarked  upon  a  great  rapid  transit  project 
in  cooperation  with  the  private  companies 
now  operating  rapid  transit  lines,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  city  was  to  secure  an  exten- 
sion of  service  at  the  five-cent  rate  to  take 
care  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  increasing 
traffic  of  the  metropolis.  The  city  had  al- 
ready been  committed  to  the  construction 
of  subways  at  public  expense,  but  felt  un- 
able to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  new  lines  needed.  More- 
over, the  city  was  not  ready  for  municipal 
operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  after 
many  years  of  strife  with  the  companies,  it 
entered  into  partnership  contracts  with 
them,  under  which  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  is  being  furnished  by  the  companies 
and  the  balance  by  the  city.  The  rapid 
transit  lines  constructed  from  the  proceeds 
of  this  joint  fund  and  equipped  by  the  com- 
panies, technically  are  owned  by  the  city 
from  the  beginning,  but  actually  will  be  held 
by  the  companies  under  long-term  leases. 
In  New  York  the  necessity  of  rapid  transit 
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— cheap  and  lots  of  it — was  so  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  city  consented  to  put  its 
credit  and  its  taxing  power  behind  the  en- 
terprise. Accordingly,  in  each  portion  of 
the  "Dual  System/'  so-called,  New  York 
will  have  the  five-cent  fare  with  free  trans- 
fers. In  order  to  secure  an  approximately 
universal  service  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  con- 
tracts provide  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
lines  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  rapid 
transit  lines  already  owned  and  operated 
by  the  companies.  In  order  that  this  uni- 
form rate  should  be  five  cents,  even  though 
the  cost  of  service  on  these  immense  sys- 
tems should  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  this 
rate,  the  city  has  agreed  to  permit  the  com- 
panies to  take  out  of  the  joint  earnings,  when 
the  new  lines  are  completed,  as  preferential 
payments,  annual  amounts  equal  to  the  com- 
panies' past  annual  profits.  These  prefer- 
ential together  with  6  per  cent  upon  the 
new  capital  supplied  by  the  companies,  will 
be  taken  out  of  earnings  before  the  city 
receives  anything  for  interest  or  sinking 
fund  on  account  of  the  new  capital  which 
it  is  supplying.  In  other  words,  New  York 
has  gone  a  step  further  than  either  Chicago 
or  Cleveland  in  guaranteeing  the  companies' 
investments.  It  has  gone  into  an  uneven 
partnership,  giving  the  companies  a  first 
mortgage  to  the  amount  of  their  invest- 
ments, and  contenting  itself  with  a  sec- 
ond as  its  security.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  New  York  subway  contracts, 
however,  that  the  private  capital  invested 
in  the  city-owned  lines  is  to  be  amortized 
out  of  the  companies'  preferentials  within 
a  fixed  period. 

Amortization  of  the  "  Water9 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  big  street  railway 
settlement  was  ratified  by  the  people  last 
July.  The  Kansas  City  plan  differs  in  cer- 
tain respects  from  all  the  plans  that  have 
preceded  it.  The  recognized  capital  value 
or  purchase  price  is  fixed,  as  in  the  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  ordinances,  subject  to  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  company's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  surplus  profits.  The  original  capital 
value,  as  recognized  in  the  ordinance,  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  actual 
present  physical  value  of  the  property.  The 
company  is  allowed  a  basic  return  of  6  per 
cent  upon  this  capital  value,  but  recogniz- 
ing one  of  the  grave  faults  of  the  Chicago 


settlement,  the  Kansas  City  negotiators 
provided  that  the  surplus  net  profits,  over 
and  above  this  6  per  cent  return,  should  be 
put  back  into  the  property  without  any  in- 
crease of  "capital  value"  until  the  actual 
value  of  the  physical  plant  is  brought  up  to 
an  equality  with  the  recognized  capital. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  sur- 
plus profits  are  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
one-third  to  the  company  and  two-thirds  to 
the  city.  Unless  the  city  determines  other- 
wise, its  portion  of  the  surplus  will  be  put 
into  an  amortization  fund  to  be  invested 
in  the  plant  or  in  its  securities,  until  the 
city  comes  to  have  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
entire  property.  At  that  time,  title  to  the 
property  will  pass  from  the  company  to  the 
city,  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  portion  of 
the  capital  value  remaining  unpaid,  and  the 
company's  right  of  participation  in  the  sur- 
plus will  cease. 

After  the  "water"  has  been  worked  out  of 
the  original  valuation  by  the  use  of  the 
surplus,  the  city  may,  if  it  so  desires,  stop 
the  process  of  amortization  by  devoting  its 
share  of  the  surplus  to  a  reduction  of  fares 
or  to  some  other  public  purpose.  The  initial 
rate  of  fare  provided  for  in  the  ordinance 
is  five  cents  for  adults  and  half  fares  for 
children  from  eight  to*  twelve,  inclusive, 
with  universal  transfers,  children  under 
eight  to  be  carried  free. 

Supervision  of  Operation 

In  Cleveland  the  Tayler  ordinance  pro- 
vides for  a  city  street  railroad  commis- 
sioner. This  official  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  his  salary  and  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  company  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
operation.  He  is  given  substantially  com- 
plete control  over  new  construction,  ser- 
vice and  maintenance.  In  New  York  su- 
pervisory authority  is  retained  by  the  pub- 
lic service  commission,  both  as  to  opera- 
tion and,  within  certain  limits,  as  to  expen- 
ditures. In  Kansas  City  a  novel  plan  is 
adopted.  The  city  is  to  have  minority  rep- 
resentation on  the  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  actual  control  of  operation 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  control 
consisting  of  two  members,  both  of  whom 
are  designated  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
franchise  ordinance  itself.  One  represents 
the  company  and  one  the  city.  If  these  two 
men  disagree  on  anything,  an  arbitrator  is 
to  be  called  in  to  settle  their  differences. 
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The  city's  representatives  on  the  board  of 
directors  are  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  city  government.  The  original  direc- 
tors are  named  in  the  ordinance  and  their 
successors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  court,  which  includes  Kansas  City 
in  its  jurisdiction,  from  lists  submitted  by 
the  mayor.  The  judges,  however,  are  au- 
thorized to  reject  all  names  submitted  by 
the  mayor  and  keep  on  rejecting  them  until 
he  submits  names  satisfactory  to  them. 

Plans  for  Self-Regulation 

In  recent  years,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  street  railway  control,  one  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  has  been  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  by  which  the  companies'  motive 
for  economy  and  efficiency  can  be  enlisted 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  a  premium 
upon  bad  and  insufficient  service.  In  the 
street  railway  franchise  negotiations  now 
pending  in  Des  Moines,  the  ordinance 
drafted  by  the  company  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  the  Boston  sliding  scale.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  not  less 
than  25  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  securities  out- 
standing, and  that  the  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  earn  6  per  cent  dividends. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  straight  five-cent 
fare.  If,  however,  the  company  should  sell 
six  tickets  for  25  cents,  then  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  7  per  cent  dividends;  if  it 
sells  five  tickets  for  20  cents,  the  dividend 
rate  may  be  8  per  cent ;  if  it  sells  four  tick- 
ets for  15  cents,  dividends  may  go  up  to 
9  per  cent;  and,  finally,  if  it  sells  ten  tickets 
for  35  cents,  it  may  declare  10  per  cent 
dividends. 

In  the  operation  of  street  railways,  ser- 
vice, in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term,  is  so 
important  and  is  composed  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  that  this  crude  sliding  scale 
plan  of  self-regulation  seems  to  be  inappro- 
priate. In  this  plan  the  entire  emphasis  is 
put  upon  the  rate  of  fare,  and  naturally  the 
company's  financial  interest  would  lie  in  the 
direction  of  overcrowded  cars  and  inade- 
quate service.  This  particular  form  of  the 
sliding  scale  is  intended  to  make  public 
regulation  unnecessary.  In  fact,  if  the  com- 
pany's rate  of  profits  is  to  be  controlled  by 
the  rate  of  fare  charged,  the  interference 
of  the  public  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
service  would  necessarily  impair  or  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme.    The  slid- 


ing scale,  therefore,  implies  self -regulation 
and  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  But  under  this  scheme  of  self-regu- 
lation, the  only  direction  in  which  the  com- 
pany would  have  any  motive  for  favoring 
the  public  is  in  the  matter  of  low  fares,  and 
the  service,  being  unregulated  either  by 
authority  or  by  motive,  naturally  would  go 
to  pieces. 

Steps  toward  Municipal  Ownership 

San  Francisco,  Detroit  and  Toledo  have 
pledged  themselves  to  a  program  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  street  railways,  but  in- 
each  of  these  cities  the  pledge  was  made 
only  after  years  of  struggle,  and  it  is  still 
quite  uncertain  how  far  this  pledge  will  be 
carried  out.  San  Francisco  has  acquired 
and  reconstructed  a  small  portion  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  the  city.  It  is  now 
building  important  extensions  to  the  muni- 
cipal lines,  one  of  its  motives  being  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  for  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific exposition  of  191 5.  Now  that  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  has  un- 
earthed grave  financial  irregularities  in  the 
management  of  the  United  Railroads  of  San 
Francisco,  that  corporation  is  more  or  less 
of  a  mind  to  sell  out  to  the  city.  Most  of 
the  San  Francisco  car  lines  are  operated 
under  franchises  which  still  have  about 
fifteen  years  to  run.  These  lines,  as  now 
operated,  show  a  very  high  earning  power. 
They  are  loaded  down  with  stocks  and 
bonds,  the  par  value  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
three  times  the  actual  value  of  the  physical 
property.  The  city,  which  is  about  to  take 
over  the  Spring  Valley  water  works  and 
also  to  develop  the  Hetch-Hetchy  supply, 
will  have  consumed  so  much  of  its  available 
credit  in  these  enterprises  as  to  make  the 
direct  purchase  of  the  United  Railroads  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  The  city  authori- 
ties, anxious  to  get  control  of  the  entire 
street  railway  system,  and  strongly  tempted 
by  the  rich  profits  now  being  earned  by  the 
private  company's  lines,  are  trying  to  figure 
out  some  sort  of  contract  scheme  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  system  may  be 
made  to  pay  for  itself  out  of  earnings.  Of 
course  the  company  will  not  voluntarily 
surrender  its  lines  unless  the  city  is  willing 
to  pay  not  only  the  value  of  the  physical 
property,  but  also  the  estimated  earning 
power  of  the  franchise.  In  a  recent  public 
address,  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  president 
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of  the  company,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  company's  estimated  net  earnings 
during  the  remaining  life  of  the  franchise 
was  some  $107,000,000;  and,  gently  dang- 
ling this  attractive  bait  before  the  greedy 
eyes  of  the  San  Franciscans,  he  intimated 
that  the  system  of  the  United  Railroads 
would  be  a  very  fine  paying  property  for 
the  city  to  own  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  sell  it  for  a  very  fine,  fancy  price. 

In  Michigan,  cities  have  enjoyed  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  own  and  operate  public 
utilities  since  the  new  constitution  went  into 
effect  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  to  make  this 
right  practically  effective,  general  legisla- 
tion or  special  legislation  in  the  form  of 
charter  amendments  was  required.     After 
much  delay  and  litigation  over  technicali- 
ties, Detroit  at  last  got  a  chance  to  vote  in 
April,  191 3,  on  a  municipal  ownership  char- 
ter amendment.    This  measure  was  adopted 
by  more  than  a  four-fifths  affirmative  vote. 
Under  its  provisions  a  board  of  street  rail- 
way   commissioners   has    been    established 
consisting  of  three  unsalaried  officials,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.    It  is  the  duty  of  this 
board  "to  proceed  promptly  to  purchase,  ac- 
quire and  construct  and  to  own  and  operate 
a  system  of  street  railways  in  and  for  the 
City  of  Detroit,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  make  said  system  exclusive."     Many  of 
the  most  important  franchises  of  the  Detroit 
United  Railway  have  expired,  and  of  the 
remaining  ones  the  most  important  is  the 
celebrated   Pingree   three-cent   fare  grant, 
covering  about  one-third  of  the  mileage. 
This  grant  expires  in  1924.     The  city  has 
refused  on  several  occasions  to  renew  the 
expired    franchises,   and   the    task  of   the 
street  railway  commission  is  to  drive  the 
company   out   of  the   street   railway  field, 
either  by  the  purchase  of  its  lines  or  by  the 
gradual    substitution    of   municipally    con- 
structed lines.    The  commission  is  now  ne- 
gotiating for  the  purchase  of  all  the  com- 
pany's lines,  and  to  this  end  is  having  an 
appraisal  of   the  company's  property   and 
franchises    made    under    the    direction    of 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 

The  Street  Railways  to  Pay  for  Themselves 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  Detroit  plan  is  that  the  city  has  not 
pledged  itself  to  low  fares.  The  municipal 
ownership  amendment — ratified,  as  already 
stated,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 


electors — provides  that  the  rate  of  fare  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay:  (1)  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses,  including  paving  and 
sprinkling  between  tracks;  (2)  taxes  on  the 
physical  property,  the  same  as  if  privately 
owned;  (3)  interest  on  bonds;  and  (4) 
sinking  fund  charges  for  the  retirement  of 
the  bonds.  The  problem  of  financing  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  street  railways  in 
Detroit  is  comparatively  easy,  because  the 
city  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  street 
railway  purposes  against  the  city's  general 
credit  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  while  the  balance  of  the  bonds 
to  be  issued  will  be  secured  by  lien  upon  the 
street  railway  property  alone,  supported  by 
an  emergency  security  franchise  good  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  Unless  the  city 
agrees  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  intan- 
gible values,  this  scheme  of  financing  will 
result  in  making  the  bonds  issued  against 
the  property  itself  a  very  conservative  in- 
vestment. There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
selling  these  securities.  Detroit's  general 
city  debt  is  very  low  compared  with  most 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  country,  and 
accordingly  the  general  bonds  issued  for 
street  railway  purposes  will  not  put  a 
strain  upon  the  city's  credit. 

Three-Cent  Fares   or  Municipal  Ownership 

In  Toledo  the  street  railway  company 
has  been  negotiating  off  and  on  for  sev- 
eral years  for  a  renewal  of  its  expiring 
franchises,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
Last  year,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
Whitlock  administration,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  fixing  three  cents  as  the  rate 
of  fare  to  be  charged  on  the  street  rail- 
ways, beginning  March  27,  1914,  at  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  company's  principal 
franchises.  The  company  refused  to  accept 
this  ordinance,  but  did  not  at  first  suc- 
ceed in  getting  an  injunction  against 
its  enforcement.  Out  of  these  conditions 
a  most  curious  situation  developed.  The 
company  continued  to  demand  the  old  rates 
of  fare,  while  many  of  the  citizens  offered 
the  new  three-cent  rate.  In  all  cases  where 
the  riders  refused  to  pay  the  old  rates,  the 
company  declined  to  accept  the  new  rates, 
and  as  a  compromise  carried  the  passen- 
gers free.  This  situation  continued  until 
September  12,  when  an  injunction  against 
the  further  enforcement  of  the  three-cent 
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ordinance  was  granted  by  the  federal  court. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  even  prior  to  the 
injunction  most  of  the  passengers  paid  the 
rates  demanded  by  the  company.  In  the 
meantime,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Doherty,  who  controls  the 
company,  to  secure  a  new  franchise  under 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  the  city. 
He  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  three 
cents  as  the  permanent  rate  of  fare,  but 
he  has  offered  to  put  the  three-cent  rate 
on  trial  for  a  year,  leaving  the  subsequent 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  city  council,  sub- 
ject to  court  review,  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  the  experiment.  The  city 
administration,  however,  has  thus  far 
"stood  pat"  on  three-cent  fares,  with  the 
result  that  the  negotiations  have  been  pro- 
longed and  futile.  Out  of  this  situation 
grew  a  more  insistent  demand  for  muni- 
cipal ownership,  which  resulted  in  the  sub- 
mission to  the  voters  early  in  August  of 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  city,  not  only  of  the  street  railways, 
but  also  of  the  lighting,  heating  and  power 
business  owned  and  operated  by  the  Toledo 
Railways  &  Light  Company.  This  muni- 
cipal ownership  ordinance  was  adopted  by 
a  rather  slender  vote,  but  under  the  Ohio 
law  no  municipal  bonds  can  be  issued  for 
the  purchase  of  a  street  railway  property 
unless  they  are  authorized  by  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  of  the  electors.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  before  municipal  owner- 
ship in  Toledo  can  actually  be  brought 
about,  another  election  will  be  necessary, 
with  a  possible  deadlock  resulting  between 
a  majority  that  refuses  to  grant  a  new 
franchise  and  a  minority  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  bring  about  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

Extension  Financed  by  City 

One  of  the  most  interesting  minor  strug- 
gles of  recent  years  has  taken  place  in  Ta- 
coma,  where  the  city  as  a  part  of  a  plan  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry  sought  to 
induce  the  street  railway  company  to  ex- 
tend its  lines  into  the  Tide  Flats  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  area  convenient  for 
factory  locations.  The  company  refused  to 
make  the  extension,  but  finally  consented 
to  operate  the  line  as  a  part  of  its  system 
if  the  city  would  itself  construct  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, Tacoma  Street  Railway  Fund 
No.  1  was  established  and  $35,000  of  street 


railway  warrants  issued  to  cover  the  cost. 
These  warrants,  following  the  Washington 
plan  of  financing  municipal  utilities,  are  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  property,  and  so  are  not  a  charge 
against  the  general  credit  of  the  city  and 
are  not  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty itself  with  a  contingent  franchise. 
This  method  of  financing  has  been  success- 
fully used  before  in  Tacoma  and  Spokane. 
In  this  particular  case  the  company  agreed 
to  lease  the  Tide  Flats  extension  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  and  one-half  years,  and  pay 
as  rental  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  city's 
investment.  As  this  rental  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  interest  and  also  retire  the 
warrants  within  so  short  a  period,  the  city 
pledged  itself  to  supplement  the  fund  as  far 
as  necessary  by  the  loan  of  moneys  received 
from  the  street  railway  franchise  taxes. 
The  company  agreed  to  credit  the  extension 
with  one  cent  on  each  transfer  between  this 
line  and  the  main  system.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  rental  to  the  city,  operating  ex- 
penses and  6  per  cent  on  the  company's  in- 
vestment for  equipment,  the  surplus  profits 
of  the  extension,  if  any,  are  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  company  and  the  city. 

Terms  of  Capitulation  in  Philadelphia 

I  can  hardly  afford  to  bring  this  some- 
what desultory  review  of  the  status  of  the 
Great  War  to  a  close  without  referring  to 
the  Philadelphia  situation.  In  1907  Philadel- 
phia adopted  a  false  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
cago plan  of  street  railway  settlement.  It 
entered  into  a  fifty-year  franchise  contract 
with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, by  the  terms  of  which  the  company's 
paving  obligations  were  commuted  for 
money  payments  and  the  franchises  of  the 
underlying  leased  lines  were  made  perpet- 
ual. The  city  obtained  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  rapid  transit  com- 
pany and  acquired  the  right  to  purchase 
the  company's  property  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years.  The  curious  feature  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  when  this  property  is 
acquired,  the  city  will  not  become  the 
owner  of  all  the  car  lines,  but  merely 
the  owner  of  the  rights  of  the  operating 
company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  sur- 
face lines  in  Philadelphia  are  owned  by  a 
multitude  of  underlying  companies  which 
have  leased  their  lines  to  the  operating 
company  at  rentals  which  are  enormous  in 
proportion   to  the  value   of   the   physical 
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property.  Accordingly,  when  the  city  buys 
out  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, the  city  will  become  the  lessee  of 
these  underlying  companies,  and  munici- 
pal operation  will  be  subjected  to  the 
handicap  of  these  exorbitant  rentals,  based 
on  the  earning  power  of  the  franchises 
made  perpetual  by  the  very  contract 
through  which  the  city  acquired  the  option 
to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  operating 
company. 

Philadelphia  is  now  negotiating  a  con- 
tract for  additional  subways  and  elevated 
lines  on  a  partnership  plan  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  plan  adopted  last  year  in  New 
York.  Philadelphia  is  peculiar  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  country  in  its  practice 
as  to  transfers.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  operation  of  street  railway  lines 
within  the  city,  but  instead  of  charging  a 
five-cent  fare  with  free  transfers,  it  sells 
exchange  tickets  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents 
apiece  to  passengers  who  desire  to  use 
more  than  one  line.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  city  in  the  pending  negotia- 
tions is  to  get  rid  of  these  eight-cent  ex- 
changes and  to  place  the  entire  system 
upon  a  straight  five-cent  basis  with  free 
transfers.     It  is  estimated  that   Philadel- 


phians  are  now  paying  $800,000  a  year 
extra  on  account  of  these  peculiar  ex- 
change tickets.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Philadelphia  program  that  it  will  be  self- 
supporting,  but  the  plan  involves  the  as- 
sumption by  the  city  of  a  contingent  lia- 
bility to  the  extent  of  the  carrying  charges 
on  an  investment  of  some  $45,000,000. 
This  will  have  to  be  met  from  the  tax 
levy,  if  the  optimistic  forecasts  of  the  trac- 
tion negotiators  should  not  be  realized. 

The  Trend  of  the  Times 

These  are  times  pregnant  with  change. 
A  determined  effort  is  being  made  all  over 
the  country  to  transform  the  investments 
in  public  utilities  from  a  speculative  to  a 
non-speculative  basis.  This  is  one  step 
towards  stability,  improved  service,  lower 
fares  and  greater  public  control.  No  city 
where  a  franchise  problem  now  arises  can 
afford  to  attack  it  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
as  was  the  rule  in  the  "good  old  days." 
These  are  the  times  when  every  franchise 
application  should  spell  "fight."  It  is  no 
time  for  peace,  except  the  temporary  truce 
to  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the  wounded, 
or  the  honorable  treaty  that  can  be  secured 
only  after  a  showing  of  stubborn  intelli- 
gence, strength  and  courage. 


Items  of  Municipal  Law 


Invalidity  of  Race  Ordinance 

An  ordinance  making  it  unlawful  for 
negroes  to  reside  in  any  house  upon  a  street 
on  which  a  greater  number  of  houses  are 
occupied  by  white  persons  is  invalid  and 
unenforceable,  although  there  is  a  recipro- 
cal prohibition  against  whites  occupying 
houses  on  streets  where  a  majority  of  the 
houses  are  occupied  by  negroes.  (North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  State  vs.  Darnell, 
81  Southeastern  Reporter  338.) 

Power  to  Regulate  Use 
of  Tobacco 

A  city  council  cannot  validly  prohibit  the 
using  or  carrying  of  tobacco  on  any  of  the 
streets  or  in  the  parks  or  public  buildings 
of  the  city,  it  appearing  that  use  of  to- 
bacco in  the  open  air  could  not  be  offensive. 
"The  ordinance  cannot  be  sustained  on  the 


ground  that  it  tends  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  city  from  damage  by  fire.  If  it  were 
limited  to  places  where  quantities  of  highly 
combustible  materials  were  collected,  it 
would  be  less  objectionable."  (Illinois  Su- 
preme Court,  City  of  Zion  vs.  Behrens,  104 
Northeastern  Reporter  836.) 

Power  to  Restrict  use 
of  Sidewalks 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  handed  down 
in  the  case  of  Etcheson  vs.  City  of  Fred- 
erick, 91  Atlantic  Reporter,  161,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  authorities  of  a  city  to 
prohibit  property  owners  along  certain 
streets  from  maintaining  posts  along  public 
sidewalks  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
overhanging  awnings,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
hitching  horses. 
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TYPICAL   FORM    OF   ORGANIZATION    OF    A   LARGE   PRIVATE   CORPORATION 


A  Deadly  Parallel 


The  Old  Form  of  City  Government  versus  the  Typical  Organization 
of  Large  Private  Corporations 

By  Jesse  D.  Burks 

Director,  Efficiency  Department,  City  of  Los  Angeles 


TO  show  graphically  the  distribution  of 
functions  and  lines  of  authority  in 
the  municipal  organization  of  Los 
Angeles  as  a  whole  and  in  the  several  de- 
partments individually,  there  has  bee'n  pre- 
pared by  the  Efficiency  Department  a  series 
of  about  fifty  charts.  The  aim  has  been  to 
focus  the  attention  of  officials  and  citizens 
on  concrete  problems  of  organization  and 
thus  enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals  in  the  working  out 
of  a  systematic  plan  of  general  and  depart- 
mental readjustment. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison,  a  chart  is  pre- 
sented showing  the  typical  organization  of 
large  private  corporations.  This  illustrates 
graphically  the  complete  centralization  of 


administrative  authority  and  the  clear  def- 
inition, distribution  and  correlation  of 
powers  and  functions  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  most  large  modern  business  en- 
terprises. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this 
form  of  corporate  organization,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be,  from  an  administra- 
tive viewpoint,  a  most  effective  means  of 
accomplishing  desired  results.  As  a  form 
of  organization,  therefore,  it  is  well  worth 
the  careful  consideration  of  students  of  mu- 
nicipal management.  Briefly  summarized, 
this  organization  conforms  to  seven  well- 
defined  principles  of  administration,  viz: 


COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  GOVERNMENT 
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An  Effective  Form  oj  {Business 
Administration 

1.  The  number  of  officers  elected  by  the 
stockholders  is  very  small;  usually  only  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  Each  important  group  of  stockholders  is 
represented,  according  to  the  size  of  its  in- 
terest, by  membership  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

3.  The  board  of  directors  confines  its  activi- 
ties to  general  regulation,  leaving  all  details 
of  management  to  its  expert  administrative 
officers. 

4.  Administrative  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity are  definitely  fixed;  ultimately  on  a  single 
head,  whose  function  it  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  board  of 
directors.  This  officer  is  accountable  to  the 
board  for  economy  and  efficiency  throughout 
the  organization. 

5.  Functions  are  logically  classified  and 
grouped ;  a  single  officer  being  made  responsi- 
ble to  the  chief  administrative  officer  (presi- 
dent)  for  the  direction  of  each  function. 

6.  Men  of  special  fitness  are  chosen  to  per- 
form each  specific  kind  of  service;  employes 
being  systematically  trained  in  the  service  and 
promoted  to  positions  of  progressively  higher 
responsibility. 

7.  No  man  is  permitted  to  do  work  that  can 
be  as  well  done  by  less  expert  and  less  highly 
paid  employes. 


The  Great  Simplifier 


j&^EE&lt 


THE    SHORT    BALLOT    IS    FIFTY    PER    CENT, 

OR    MORE,    OF    EVERY    CONSTRUCTIVE 

POLITICAL    REFORM 

(From    the   Short   Ballot   Bulletin) 


A  Cumbersome  Form  oj  Municipal 
jldrmnistratUm 

In  contrast  with  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, the  municipal  organization  of  Los  An- 
geles, as  shown  by  the  general  chart,  ex- 
hibits the  following  chief  characteristics : 

1.  The  number  of  elective  officers  is  twenty- 
four,  which  experience  has  shown  is  larger 
than  citizen-stockholders  can  or  will  intelli- 
gently elect. 

2.  Important  groups  of  citizen-stockholders 
are  practically  disfranchised  by  having  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  council-board-of-directors. 
Failure,  by  even  a  narrow  margin,  to  obtain  a 
plurality  of  votes  is  sufficient  to  deprive  a 
minority  group  of  citizens  of  any  representa- 
tion. 

3.  The  city  council  not  only  determines  mat- 
ters of  general  policy,  but  is  practically  respon- 
sible for  any  matters  of  administrative  detail, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  administrative  of- 
ficers and  the  approval  of  purchase  orders. 

4.  Administrative  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity are  widely  dissipated  and  scattered,  as  be- 
tween the  mayor,  the  council,  20  commissions, 
and  20  department  heads  not  accountable  to 
commissions.  Of  72  positions  on  the  boards 
and  commissions,  the  present  mayor  has  made 
appointments  to  only  22,  the  others  being 
either  appointees  of  the  preceding  mayor  or 
ex-officio  incumbents.  The  mayor's  appoint- 
ments are  subject  generally,  but  not  uniformly, 
to  confirmation  by  the  council.  Four  of  the  20 
department  heads  not  subject  to  commission 
control  are  appointed  by  the  council,  and  four 
by  the  mayor  without  confirmation  of  the 
council. 

5.  There  is  overlapping,  illogical  classifica- 
tion of  municipal  functions.  The  function  of 
the  commissions  is  partly  that  of  administra- 
tion and  partly  that  of  directing  the  policies 
of  administrative  officers  subordinate  to  them. 
Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  organization 
chart  shows  an  oil  inspector,  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  boiler  inspector  and  other  of- 
fices independently  organized  without  relation 
to  closely  allied  service  in  the  general  depart- 
ments. In  the  detail  arrangement  of  functions 
within  departments  similar  discrepancies  are 
numerous. 

6.  Special  fitness  is  not  uniformly  the  basis 
for  assignment  of  duties,  and  cannot  be  under 
a  system  of  disintegrated  authority.  Moreover, 
the  constant  tendency  to  change  of  personnel 
in  the  positions  of  higher  administrative  au- 
thority makes  it  generally  impossible  for  the 
city  to  have  the  service  of  well-trained  of- 
ficers in  these  positions. 

7.  Highly  paid  officials  are  performing  duties 
of  a  routine  character  that  might  be  better 
performed  by  clerical  or  other  subordinate  em- 
ployes at  lower  salary  cost.  In  some  cases 
such  distribution  of  duties  is  prescribed  by 
charter;  in  others  it  is  the  result  of  inherited 
defects  which  have  come  down  from  the  past 
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Fire  Prevention  in  Department  Stores,  Theatres 
and  Other  Buildings 


By  Joseph  O.  Hammitt 

Chief,  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  New  York  City 


Editor's  Note: — At  the  recent  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other 
City  Officials  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Auburn,  much  interest  was 
taken  in  Mr.  Hammitt 's  address  on  "Fire  Prevention  as  a  Municipal 
Function"  In  order  that  other  cities  may  profit  by  what  the  present 
administration  in  New  York  is  doing  to  reduce  fire  losses.  The 
American  City  has  asked  Mr.  Hammitt  for  a  recapitulation  of  some 
of  the  main  facts  of  his  Auburn  address,  together  with  a  statement 
of  his  ideas  as  to  the  life  hazard  in  the  department  stores  of  big  cities, 
as  emphasised  in  his  subsequent  testimony  before  the  State  Factory 
Investigating  Committee.    The  following  article  is  the  result. 


TWO  important  conditions  confront  us 
in  the  department  stores — one  com- 
plex, the  other  more  or  less  simple. 
The  complex  problem  is  how  to  make  the 
old  buildings  long  utilized  as  department 
stores  safe  for  such  occupancy.  In  dealing 
with  new  constructions,  the  problem  is  more 
simple,  since  we  can  carry  out  plans  which 
would  be  impossible  in  many  existing  build- 
ings. 

The  business  of  a  department  store,  as  at 
present  conducted,  involves  the  creation  of 
one  of  the  worst  fire  hazards ;  namely,  large 
unbroken  areas,  loaded  with  heavy  combus- 
tible materials  and  not  separated  by  fire 
stops.  There  are  many  interior  open  stair- 
ways, rotundas  and  shafts  of  one  sort  or 
another,  for  light  and  ventilation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  way  that,  while  protect- 
ing life,  will  not  seriously  hamper  the  op- 
eration of  business.  While  the  protection 
of  human  life  necessarily  comes  first,  we 
must  conscientiously  endeavor  not  to  em- 
barrass business. 

I  suggested  before  the  Factory  Investi- 
gating Committee  that  the  large  rotundas 
and  shafts  in  existing  department  stores 
which  could  not  conveniently  be  shut  off, 
and  stairways  not  included  among  the  re- 
quired means  of  exit,  might  be  protected  by 


efficiently  designed  water  curtains.  It  is 
essential  for  the  protection  of  life  in  de- 
partment stores  that  these  great  floor  open* 
ings  be  prevented  from  communicating  fire. 
Sufficient  fire-stops  on  each  floor,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  flames,  are  also  essential. 

Interior  stairways  treated  as  required 
means  of  exit  should  be  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof partitions,  and  should  lead  directly  to 
the  street.  This  is  necessary  in  existing 
buildings  as  well  as  in  new  buildings. 

Obviously,  no  matter  how  small  the  floor 
area,  each  such  area  between  fire  walls 
must  have  as  a  minimum  two  means  of  exit.  ^ 
Otherwise,  if  a  fire  occurred  in  such  loca- 
tion in  that  floor  area  as  to  cut  off  one 
means  Of  exit,  there  would  be  no  way  what- 
ever for  the  occupants  to  escape.  These 
two  means  of  exit  must  necessarily  be  re- 
moved from  the  center,  and  so  located  that 
no  matter  where  the  fire  occurs  the  occu- 
pants of  the  entire  floor  area  can  escape 
from  the  scene  of  the  fire  and  reach  an  exit 
leading  to  a  place  of  safety. 

But  this  is  only  the  necessary  minimum 
requirement.  In  computing  the  number, 
location,  and  character  of  exits  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  that  should  be 
applied  to  determine  similar  exit  facilities 
in  any  other  kind  of  establishment  where 
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large  numbers  of  people  congregate,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  a  doorway  20 
inches  wide  will  permit  forty  persons  to 
pass  through  it  in  a  minute.  In  computing 
the  total  number  of  persons  that  would  use 
these  exits  in  a  department  store,  we  have 
to  base  our  calculations  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous conditions  that  might  arise — say,  a 
fire  panic  in  one  of  these  stores  during  a 
Christmas  rush. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  economical 
and  feasible  method  of  making  the  upper 
stories  of  some  of  the  big  stores  safe  for 
their  occupants  except  by  dividing  these 
large  floor  areas  by  fire  walls  with  means 
of  exit  through  these  walls  on  each  story 
protected  by  self-closing  fireproof  doors. 

If,  in  the  average  department  store  in 
New  York,  we  provided  a  sufficient  number 
of  fireproof  enclosed  stairways  to  render 
that  store  safe  for  its  occupants,  we  might 
destroy  so  much  of  the  usual  window  space 
and  take  so  much  of  the  floor  area  away 
from  mercantile  uses  that  it  would  affect 
the  price  of  goods,  because  store  keeping 


would  become  so  much  more  expensive. 
Hence,  the  only  way  in  which  the  average 
department  store  of  many  stories  can  be 
made  safe  for  its  occupants  is  by  providing 
on  each  story  a  sufficient  number  of  hori- 
zontal exits.  If  that  is  done  and  the  floor 
spaces  are  so  arranged  that  the  aisles  lead 
directly  to  exits,  the  furniture  being  made 
immovable  so  as  to  give  less  opportunity 
for  the  blocking  of  the  aisles,  the  stores  can 
be  made  safe  places  in  which  to  work  and 
to  shop. 

In  constructing  these  horizontal  exits  and 
arranging  these  aisle  spaces,  each  separate 
store  would  have  to  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  need 
not  necessarily  involve  great  expense. 
Many  department  stores  have  started  as 
small  mercantile  units  and  expanded  by  the 
addition  of  new  buildings.  In  building 
these  extensions,  naturally,  walls  have  been 
erected.  These  walls  could  readily  be 
adapted  for  our  purposes. 

There  seems  to  exist  an  impression  that 
there  have  never  been  any  serious  fires  in 


exit 

to  fire  escape 


A    FIRE    STOP    BETWEEN    TWO    PARTS    OF    A    BUILDING 
An  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fire 
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department  stores 
where  life  has 
been  lost.  This 
idea  is  erroneous. 
While  there  has 
been  no  such  fire 
in  New  York 
City  in  our  mod- 
ern department 
stores,  there  have 
been  fires  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the 
country  in  de- 
partment stores 
and  in  "five  and 
ten  cent"  stores 
in  which  life  has 
been  lost.  One 
fire  abroad,  in 
London,  in  which 
a  number  of 
lives  were  lost, 
was  typical  of 
conditions  such 
as  might  be 
found  in  New 
York  City  to-day. 
It  seems  that,  in 
the  case  referred 

to,  Christmas  decorations  caught  on  fire  and 
rapidly  carried  the  blaze  throughout  the 
building.  The  building  was  a  three-story 
structure  with  unprotected  floor  openings 
and  large  undivided  spaces  such  as  we 
have  in  New  York.  So  rapid  was  the 
spread  of  the  fire,  and  so  much  inflammable 
material  fed  the  flames,  that  lives  were  lost 
before  the  occupants  of  the  building  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  exit.  The 
Christmas  rush  in  our  department  stores 
certainly  adds  greatly  to  the  hazard.  If 
fires  have  not  occurred  in  thes^  buildings 
at  such  times,  it  is  more  due  to  fortunate 
accident  plus  the  "good  housekeeping" 
practices  of  department  store  managers, 
than  to  any  other  consideration.  But  we 
do  not  wish  patrons  of  department  stores  in 
this  city  to  depend  upon  anything  so  un- 
certain. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau  under  the  direction  of 
the  present?,  ]Fire  Commissioner,  Mr.  Robert 
Adamson,  nas  been  of  a  novel  character. 
After  eight  months  of  trying  out  these 
various  innovations,  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  experimental  -  stage  in  most 
of   them    has    been    satisfactorily    passed. 


A    BROAD    AND    CAPACIOUS    FIRE    ESCAPE 


Among  the  most  important  of  these  inno- 
vations are  the  monthly  housekeeping  in- 
spections by  the  uniformed  force.  It  was 
said  by  many  that  this  idea  was  impractic- 
able. However,  it  worked.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  a  great  success,  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  that  other  municipali- 
ties follow  New  York's  example  in  putting 
into  requisition  the  uniformed  force  for 
making  such  monthly  inspections. 

Since  every  building  in  the  city,  other 
than  private  dwellings,  is  visited  each 
month,  •  the  inspections  cannot  cover  all 
questions  of  structural  conditions.  The 
men  jengaged  in  these  housekeeping  inspec- 
tions are  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
persons  in,  charge  of  buildings  to  such  ob- 
vious fi/e*hazards  as  accumulations  of  rub- 
bish, and' to  palpable  defects  in  standpipe 
equipment.  They  forward  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention  reports  of  the  most  serious 
conditions  observed  where  a  complete  in- 
spection is  required,  or  where  their  verbal 
directions  are  not  obeyed.  The  necessary 
formal  orders  are  then  prepared  and  served 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention.  The 
firemen  are  instructed  to  use  diplomacy  and 
to  be  courteous  to  the  owners  and  occupants 
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AFTER    THE    FIRE   IN    THE    ASCH    BUILDING,    MANHATTAN, 


of  buildings  inspected,  and  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner has  even  received  letters  from 
business  men  expressing  their  pleasure  at 
having  the  uniformed  men  visit  their  build- 
ings to  point  out  fire  dangers.  It  makes 
the  men  better  firemen  by  enabling  them  to 
become  acquainted  in  advance  with  building 


conditions  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal. 
More  than  100,000  such  inspections  are 
now  being  made  each  month  in  New  York 
City.  They  have  resulted  in  an  enormous 
cleaning  up  of  rubbish  piles,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  fire 
breeders.     In  the  course  of  a  year  these 
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IN    WHICH    145    PERSONS    WERE    KILLED 


housekeeping  inspections  should  show  re- 
sults in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  fires. 

Protecting  the  Theatre-Going  Puhlk 

One  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the 
Fire  Department  is  to  protect  the  theatre- 
going  public,  including  the  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  patrons  of  moving  picture  shows. 
In  New  York  City  we  have  fairly  adequate 
ordinances  setting  forth  the  requirements 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  theatre  and 
moving  picture  patrons  from  fire  and  panic 
dangers. 
The  principal  difficulty  has  been  with  the 
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enforcement  of  these  requirements.  It  was 
frequently  found  quite  useless  to  exact  a 
penalty,  inasmuch  as  some  managers  con- 
sidered it  more  economical  and  convenient 
to  pay  the  penalty  than  to  comply  with  the 
law.  This  year  we  discovered  in  the  city 
of  New  York  how  to  enforce  these  ordi- 
nances: we  notified  the  theatre  managers 
that  their  licenses  would  not  be  renewed 
unless  they  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments. Theatre  licenses  expired  on  the 
first  of  May.  I  imagine  that  in  the  six 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  first  of 
May  there  was  more  work  done  in  existing 
theatres  -in  order  to  render  them  safe  in 
case  of  fire  "or  fire  panic  than  during  any 
equal  number  of  months  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  sud- 
'den  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  public 
displayed  by  certain  theatre  managers  who 
had  disregarded  the  law  was  quite  touching. 
Orders  which  had  been  issued  each  year, 
beginning  with  1910,  were  enforced  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  1914.  In  those  cases 
where  it  was  physically  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  work  before  the  license  expired, 
the  licenses  were  renewed  until  we  were 
satisfied  that  extra  precautions  were  being 
taken  and  had  every  evidence  of  good  faith 
that  the  orders  would  be  complied  with 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  cases 
where  work  was  actually  commenced  be- 
fore the  renewal  of  the  license,  or  where 
the  work  was  delayed  by  reason  of  the  time 
consumed  in  passing  upon  plans  in  the  Fire 
and  Building  Departments,  we  obtained 
from  the  managers,  and  placed  upon  file  in 
the  Fire  Department,  the  original  contracts 
calling  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how 
rapidly  things  can  be  done  when  they  be- 
come necessary  to  the  grant  of  a  theatre 
license:  In  one  of  the  theatres  a  standpipe 
outlet  was  located  in  a  private  office,  the 
door  of  which  was  frequently  locked.  The 
Fire  Department  ordered  this  standpipe  out- 
let moved  into  a  stairway  enclosure  where 
it  would  be  accessible  to  firemen  in  case  of 
fire.  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  April  30 
that  the  importance  of  complying  with  this 
order  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  theatre 
management.  The  men  were  put  to  work 
that  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  1 
a  telephone  message  was  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment stating  that  the  order  had  been  com- 
plied with  over  night,  and  asking  for  an 


immediate    inspection    in    order    that    the 
license  might  be  granted. 

Educational  Work 

Another  important  feature  of  our  work 
in  New'  York,  which  I  strongly  commend  to 
"the  officials  of  other  cities,  is  the  educa- 
tional work.  Illustrated  lectures  on  fire 
prevention  are  given  in  the  public  schools, 
to  civic  societies,  business  associations, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tions, and  wherever  suitable  audiences  can 
be  secured.  Several  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  fire  prevention  warnings  in 
printed  form  have  been  distributed. 

Just  at  present  the  Fire  Department  is 
cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education 
to  introduce  a  course  in  fire  prevention  as 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public 
schools.  We  are  also  taking  up  seriously 
the  use  of  the  moving  picture  theatres  for 
the  campaign  of  education.  The  Fire  De- 
partment is  cooperating  in  the  preparation 
of  moving  picture  scenarios  that  will  carry 
fire  prevention  warnings  to  audiences  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  possibilities  of 
this  work  are  enormous. 

Legal  Responsibility  for  Fires 
Still  another  thing  we  have  attempted  in 
New  York  is  of  special  interest  to  other 
cities.  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  some  for- 
eign countries  a  person  on  whose  premises 
a  fire  is  started  is  frequently  held  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  fire 
and  also  for  damage  to  the  property  of 
others.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  laws 
under  which  this  responsibility  is  fixed  in 
foreign  countries  are  phrased,  but  we  have 
in  the  Greater  New  York  charter  a  provi- 
sion under  which  we  think  that  if  a  fire  oc- 
curs or  spreads,  because  of  the  absence  of 
precautions  required  by  law  or  by  lawful 
orders  of  the  Fire  Commissioner,  the  owner 
of  the  premises  or  person  responsible  for  the 
violation  is  liable  for  the  cost  of  putting  out 
the  fire  and  injuries  to  firemen  sustained  in 
fighting  it.  No  suit  had  ever  been  brought 
under  this  section  of  our  city  charter  until 
the  present  Fire  Commissioner,  Robert 
Adamson,  went  into  office.  We  had  a  dis- 
astrous smoke  fire  in  the  cellar  of  a  loft 
building.  It  could  easily  have  been  extin- 
guished by  a  single  company  without  dan- 
ger to  the  firemen  if  an  order  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Prevention  for  the  installation  of  a 
sprinkler    equipment    had    been    complied 
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The  wire-glass  windows  facing  the  landings  would  hold  a  fire  in  check  while  the  workers  were  descending. 

The  stairs  accommodate  three  persons  abreast 
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with.  Because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
this  order,  Commissioner  Adamson  holds 
that  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Corporation, 
which  owns  the  building,  is  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  putting  out  the  fire,  and  he  has 
brought  suit  to  recover.  The  decision  of 
the  lower  court  being  unfavorable,  the 
Commissioner  has  appealed  to  the  Appel- 
late Division.  We  expect  to  bring  suit  also 
for  the  injuries  to  the  firemen.  Perhaps  if 
we  succeed  it  will  be  clearly  established 
that  the  wreenwood  Cemetery  Corporation 


must  indemnify  all  those  who  suffered  loss 
in  the  fire  Once  that  is  established,  many 
people  will  be  more  careful. 

But  suppose  we  do  not  succeed  in  our 
suit.  Will  it  not  be  clear  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  so  that  such  suits  will  succeed 
in  the  future?  Should  there  not  be  such  a 
law,  not  only  for  New  York  City,  but  for 
every  city?  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  relieve 
the  taxpayers  who  are  so  careful  as  to  avoid 
fires,  of  the  expense  of  putting  out  fires 
started  through  the  carelessness  of  others? 


I  WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT  | 

How  to  Plan  for  Fire  Protection  in  Congested 

Districts 


By  W.  A.  Starrett 


THERE  hangs  above  my  desk  a  long 
panoramic  photograph  of  Baltimore, 
taken  just  after  the  great  fire.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  picture  to  look  at,  and  yet 
it  is  fascinating.  The  foreground  shows 
acres  and  city  blocks  of  desolation,  and  the 
background  shows  the  tall  fire-swept  sky- 
scrapers, also  in  desolation.  The  aspect  is 
that  of  the  city  of  the  dead.  The  streets 
have  been  cleared  for  the  reestablishment 
of  vehicular  traffic,  and  that  is  all.  Deso- 
lation and  ruin  rule  on  every  hand.  A 
couple  of  horse-drawn  street  cars,  which 
by  chance  appear  in  the  picture,  seem 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  the  few  loiterers 
among  the  piles  of  debris  give  to  the  pic- 
ture that  tragic  aspect  of  human  helpless- 
ness that  mutely  tells  the  story  of  the 
feebleness  of  man  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  conflagration. 

To  one  who  is  interested  in  observing  the 
full  meaning  and  import  of  the  scene,  the 
picture  denotes  prophecy  as  well  as  history. 
Indeed,  since  the  burning  of  Baltimore,  its 
prophecy  has  more  than  once  been  realized. 
A  picture  of  San  Francisco  burning  looks 
much  the  same  as  Baltimore  burning,  and, 
to  one  not  familiar  with  either  city,  the 


great  panoramic  photographs  of  these  ruins 
look  so  much  alike  that  an  explanation  is 
generally  necessary. 

I  saw  Baltimore  burn — that  is,  I  was 
there  on  successive  days  as  it  was  burning 
— and,  as  it  was  my  business  to  observe 
more  or  less  intelligently  what  was  going 
on,  I  may  say  that  I  saw  it  burn.  It  was 
said  to  have  started  in  a  small  way.  All 
fires  start  in  a  small  way ;  probably  the  first 
fire  that  our  simian  forebears  ever  dared 
to  approach  started  with  no  less  mystery 
than  the  average  modern  fire,  and  yet  the 
parable  of  small  beginnings  and  large  and 
quick  results  cannot  be  more  readily  turned 
than  around  the  incidents  of  the  starting 
and  spreading  of  fire.  And  right  here  it 
might  be  well  to  note  that  nowhere  in  his 
dealing  with  the  great  force  of  nature  does 
man  so  disregard  what  engineers  call  the 
factor  of  safety  as  in  his  dealing  with  fire. 
A  thick  sheet  of  iron  or  of  brick,  or,  in- 
deed, small  distances  with  only  air  inter- 
vening, generally  separates  that  germ  of 
uncontractability  from  the  potential  calam- 
ity that  is  ever  hovering  near  when  man 
deals -with  fire.  And  yet  utter  carelessness 
and  even  recklessness  are  so  common  that 
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it  might  be  said  that,  in  the  average  hand- 
ling and  use  of  fire,  man  not  only  neglects 
the  factor  of  safety,  but  carries  a  large 
part  of  his  activities,  so  far  as  fire  is  con- 
cerned, clear  into  the  realm  of  chance. 
Underwriters'  actuaries  have  figured  it  all 
out,  as  our  enormous  national  bill  for  fire 
insurance  premiums  will  testify;  but  the 
average  man  knows  it  not,  and  to-day  in 
our  most  congested  metropolitan  districts 
is  the  place  to  look  for  rickety  stoves  on 
wobbly  legs,  kerosene  and  gasoline  cans 
standing  open  beside  them ;  or  small  activi- 
ties, such  as  smelting,  baking,  tinning  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  pursuits  that  re- 
quire fire  in  direct  contact;  all  in  non-fire- 
proof buildings,  inadequately  protected  and 
ignorantly  exposed  to  the  greatest  terror 
that  can  beset  humanity  excepting,  per- 
haps, warfare. 

The  burning  of  Baltimore — and  I  dwell 
upon  that  because  it  was  so  typical  of  the 
conditions  in  nearly  every  large  American 
city — was  a  revelation  of  the  importance 
of  all  modern  fire-fighting  skill  in  the  face 
of  a  well-started  fire.  To  the  spectators  it 
was  absolutely  ludicrous.  Here  was  a  great 
area  smoking  and  burning,  with  the  fire 
fighters  working  around  the  edge  of  the 
area.  The  streams  of  water  were  as  mere 
cobwebs  touching  here  and  there  parts  of 
the  fire.  The  sun  shone  brightly  where  the 
smoke  was  wafted  away  by  the  mild  breeze 
that  blew.  Citizens  stood  about  in  awe- 
stricken  groups  watching,  apparently  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  Occa- 
sionally a  fire  department  would  be  seen 
picking  up  its  equipment  to  rush  to  another 
point  of  vantage.  Fire  companies  from 
other  cities  were  sent  in  as  they  could  be 
spared,  and  these  would  be  seen  occasion- 
ally racing  by  detour  around  some  part  of 
the  burning  area  to  take  up  the  attack.  On 
the  second  day  we  commenced  to  hear  the 
booming  of  dynamite,  for  they  had  decided 
to  tear  down  great  sections  of  the  city  to 
prevent  further  spread.  Through  it  all  the 
same  helpless  awe  and  apathy  reigned  su- 
preme, as  well  it  might,  for  men  were  see- 
ing the  result  of  the  overstrained  factor  of 
safety  when  chance  had  broken  in  against 
them. 

And  through  it  all  Baltimore  burned — 
burned  miserably  and  helplessly  while  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  people  gaped 
and  wondered  and  applauded  the  pigmy  ef- 


forts of  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  brave- 
ly managed  fire  departments  known  in  this 
country. 

And  so  when  I  was  asked  by  the  editor 
of  The  American  City  to  write  in  this 
brief  space  something  about  how  to  plan  a 
city  to  prevent  conflagrations,  I  felt  that 
to  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  so  short 
a  space  would  be  something  of  an  under- 
taking. Nevertheless,  a  few  points  will 
bear  emphasizing,  even  in  this  short  space. 

The  Appeal  to  Common  Sense 

All  experts  on  the  subject  agree  that  the 
first  great  watchword,  and,  indeed,  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  all  intelligent  prog- 
ress must  be  founded,  is  prevention — pre- 
vention in  its  human  sense.  It  starts  with 
common  sense — an  appeal  to  men  to  ac- 
knowledge the  potential  power  of  a  most 
minute  beginning  and  to  take  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  chance  and  give  to  its  safekeep- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  that  factor  of  safety 
which  it  deserves.  But  all  that  means  edu- 
cation— perhaps  a  thousand  generations  of 
public  education ;  and  in  the  meantime  what 
can  be  done  to  compel  realization  of  this 
first  and  greatest  communal  responsibility? 

In  view  of  the  hit-or-miss  way  that 
American  cities,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
cities,  have  grown  from  small  beginnings, 
it  is  probably  true  that  every  theorist  on 
the  subject  knows  that  he  could  design  an 
ideal  city  if  a  spot  in  the  wilderness  were 
only  assigned  him  with  autocratic  powers 
at  his  command,  to  have  things  arranged 
to  meet  this  prime  requisite  of  community 
life — how  to  free  the  city  from  the  danger 
of  a  great  conflagration. 

As  the  question  comes  to  me,  a  broad  and 
sweeping  premise  must  be  assumed ;  for  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  city,  its  size,  its 
activities,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  form 
of  government,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Obviously  a  very  small  city,  a  village,  as- 
suming that  it  has  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply, has  very  few  of  the  complexities  that 
occur  in  a  larger  place;  and  yet  generally 
the  foundation  of  the  conflagration  of  later 
years  is  laid  in  the  neglect  and  lack  of  fore- 
thought here  shown.  The  most  inexcusable 
sin  of  a  small  community  is  the  permitting 
of  congested  tenement  sections  to  grow  up. 
An  element  of  stupidity  is  also  chargeable 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  such  com- 
munities land  is  always  cheap,  and  there- 
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fore  such  congestion  is  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance of  proper  living  requirements  rather 
than  of  economic  necessity. 

But  since  it  is  an  immediate  problem  that 
wc  are  to  consider,  let  us  assume  a  city  of, 
say,  200,000  inhabitants,  located  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  grow  in  every  direction; 
its  water  supply  is  good  and  adequate;  its 
activities  are  diverse  and  its  population  cos- 
mopolitan. Let  us  assume  that  its  govern- 
ment is  clean  and  unified  and  modern,  un- 
hampered by  an  emasculated  code  of  laws 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  it  by  a  pre- 
vious generation  of  tinkering  politicians. 
While  the  physical  aspect  of  such  a  city 
will  determine  its  fire-resistng  qualities, 
the  part  played  by  its  government  is  so 
important  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  first 
great  requisite  toward  the  goal  of  complete 
prevention  is  proper  and  unified  authority 
intelligently  conferred  by  law  upon  those 
who  shoulder  the  great  responsibility  of 
preventing  fires.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  governmental  aspect  of  the 
problem,  I  think  that  experts  are  agreed 
that  those  cities  which  have  a  definite  de- 
partment of  public  safety,  which  includes 
policing,  public  health,  public  works,  fire 
prevention,  the  supervision  of  buildings  and 
the  care  of  highways,  are  best  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  So,  assuming  the 
laws  and  the  administration  thereof  to  be 
the  best,  the  city  itself  should  next  be  con- 
sidered. 

How  Wide  and  How  High? 

Wide  streets  are  fundamentally  required ; 
the  most  casual  observer  understands  that 
— especially  when  he  is  hurrying  through  a 
crowded  section  of  an  imperfect  (to  his 
notion)  city.  But  they  must  not  be  too 
wide.  Public  convenience  has  something 
to  say,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  those 
cities  that  have  been  laid  out  with  exces- 
sively wide  streets  find  a  most  astonishing 
unbalance  in  real  estate  values  and  a  most 
irritating  tendency  on  the  part  of  business 
to  jump  to  places  where  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  go.  No,  wide  streets  must  com- 
promise with  other  questions ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  "how  wide?,,  is  also  involved  in 
"how  high?"  How  high  shall  buildings  be 
permitted? — is  the  great  mooted  question. 
I  frankly  take  my  stand  with  the  advocates 
of  a  height  limit,  and  that  limit  should  not 
exceed  125  feet.  Experience  has  shown 
that  at  about  that  height  the  limit  of  human 


accuracy  in  stopping  and  controlling  fires 
is  reached  An  endless  discussion  can  be 
raised  on  this  point  alone.  Ethical  ques- 
tions, questions  of  real  estate  values,  taxes, 
light,  air,  hygienics,  transportation  and  a 
thousand  others  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion. In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  sound 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  public  safety  in 
the  event  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  fire. 
The  contemplation  is  not  pleasant  of  the 
condition  that  would  arise  in  a  skyscraper 
district  such  as  downtown  Xew  York,  with 
its  narrow  streets,  when  a  great  conflagra- 
tion would  cause  the  simultaneous  emptying 
of  all  of  those  great  buildings  into  the  in- 
adequate thoroughfares,  the  ends  of  which 
might  easily  be  blocked  by  fallen  buildings, 
or  even  traffic  congestion;  with  transporta- 
tion paralyzed,  panic  prevailing  in  the  surg- 
ing crowd,  and  fire  and  ruin  being  driven 
in  from  behind  a  heavy  wind.  Such  is  a 
combination  of  circumstances  that  is  easily 
within  the  range  of  probability,  and  no  ar- 
gument of  intensive  values  or  tax  returns, 
or  any  other,  can  justify  the  exposure  of  a 
city  to  such  a  calamity.  Some  who  read 
this  article  may  live  to  see  or  hear  of  such 
a  cataclysm,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  take 
a  place  with  the  great  calamities  of  the 
world  in  the  number  of  people  killed — not 
to  be  mentioned  with  such  a  minor  event 
as  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

So  the  streets  should  be  wide  and  the 
buildings  not  high.  A  good  rule  would  be 
that  the  streets  should  be  25  per  cent  wider 
than  the  maximum  height  allowed  for  the 
buildings,  with  minimum  and  maximum 
limits,  for  the  streets,  of  between  90  and 
150  feet  between  building  lines.  The 
blocks  should  not  be  long,  not  more  than 
350  feet  maximum,  and  there  should  be  no 
aileys.  The  streets  should,  of  course,  not 
all  be  parallel,  nor  all  intersections  at  right 
angles,  and  parks  and  open  spaces  should 
be  frequently  interspersed.  Washington. 
D.  C,  is,  of  course,  the  model  of  this  coun- 
try, if  not  of  the  world,  for  street  arrange- 
ment, and  yet  city  planners  tell  us  it  could 
be  improved  upon. 

Watchfulness  Especially  Needed  in  Chang- 
ing  Neighborhoods 

But  since  it  is  the  question  of  prevention 
that  we  are  considering,  we  can  take  the 
subject  back  immediately  to  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment,  having  left  the  street 
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arrangement  to  city  planners.  It  is  a  Uto- 
pian dream  to  assume  that  every  buildng 
should  be  fireproof.  Economically  such  a 
regulation  would  be  ruinous,  and,  besides, 
even  practical  prevention  does  not  demand 
it.  The  residential  districts  with  buildings 
widely  separated  could  easily  permit  of 
non-fireproof  buildings. 

But  it  is  in  the  constant  shaping  and 
changing  of  neighborhoods  that  the  watch- 
fulness must  be  exercised.  Here  the  ade- 
quate government  plays  its  important  part ; 
for  with  the  change  in  the  character  of  a 
neighborhood  comes  the  change  in  its  ac- 
tivities, and  then  must  the  director  of  pub- 
lic safety  be  empowered  to  dictate  the  kind 
of  building  and  its  equipment,  even  to  the 
condemnation  of  already  built  structures 
that  have  outlived  their  original  usages. 

And,  as  the  laws  may  be  lenient  in  the 
outlying  sparsely  settled  districts,  so  should 
they  be  most  stringent  in  the  congested  and 
manufacturing  districts.     Here  public  pol- 
icy demands  that  every  building  be  fire- 
proof, with  adequate  and  proper  stairways 
and  fire-fighting  apparatus.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  the  buildings,  but 
their  contents,  that  start  fires.     With  the 
constantly  changing  stocks  of  merchandise 
in  the   stores  and   factories,  the  accumu- 
lation of  papers,  records  and  furnishing  in 
the  office  buildings,  who  can  say  at  any  given 
time  what  degree  of  hazard  any  property 
bears  to  its  neighbor?     No,  the  only  safe 
assumption  is  to  consider  every  building  as 
a  unit,  its  contents  to  be  burned  wholly  and 
completely  within  its  four  walls,  with  all 
the  protection  that  can  be  given  to  it  by 
complete  fireproof   construction,  including 
metal  frames,  wire  glass,  absence  of  wood, 
and  ample  means  of  access  to  it  by  fire 
lighters.      The    courts    of    the    buildings 
should  not  only  be  designed  with  a  view  to 
light  and  air;  they  should  have  in  view  the 
control    of    the    fire    when,    unhappily,    it 
starts. 

Sprinkler  Systems  in   the   Ideally  Planned 
City 

A  particular  aspect  of  this  subject  is 
found  in  the  question  of  automatic  sprink- 
lers. Every  building  in  a  congested  dis- 
trict should  be  required  to  have  a  full 
equipment  of  these  wonderful  little  guard- 
ians of  life  and  property.  Existing  laws 
everywhere    could    well    be    readjusted   to 


stimulate  and  encourage  the  equipment  of 
the  large  building  with  this  valuable  device, 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  fire- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  cities  adopting 
this  plan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  city  of  New  York  has  just  won 
important  litigation  which  gives  the  author- 
ities the  power  to  compel  the  equipment  of 
loft  buildings  with  sprinklers. 

But  even  the  sprinkler  systems  as  now 
installed  could  be  improved  upon  in  the 
ideally  planned  city  in  this  particular. 
Whereas  now  each  building  so  equipped  has 
its  own  reservoir  of  water  to  supply  the 
sprinklers  in  the  event  of  failure  of  outside 
supply,  an  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  spe- 
cial community  reserve  tanks  and  pumps 
in  each  block,  supplying  on  a  wholesale 
scale  the  reserve  water  that  is  now  carried 
in  various  and  variable  units. 

A  congested  tenement  district  is  apt  to  be 
a  part  of  such  a  city  as  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. The  word  "tenement"  has  come 
to  suggest  a  miserable,  ill-built,  unlivable 
building  hardly  fit  for  habitation,  albeit  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  large  cities  properly 
define  the  word  as  meaning  a  building  in 
which  three  or  more  families  may  live. 
The  popular  misconception  arises  from  the 
disgusting  conditions  that  are  everywhere 
permitted  by  modern  municipalities.  But 
it  is  possible  for  a  tenement  to  be  all  that 
it  should  be,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
wise  and  adequate  department  of  public 
safty  it  would  be  so. 

Here,  again,  prevention  should  be  the 
watchword.  Any  building  intended  to 
house  more  than  two  families  should  be 
made  fireproof.  The  shifting  character  of 
a  neighborhood  might  easily  justify  the 
changing  of  a  detached  single  residence 
into  a  two-family  house,  but  when  this 
limit  is  exceeded  squalor  is  the  almost  in- 
evitable result.  So  it  should  be  mandatory 
upon  the  director  of  public  safety  to  require 
a  fireproof  structure  when  the  landowner  de- 
cides it  is  to  his  own  interests  to  have  more 
than  two  families  on  a  single  plot  of  ground. 
Starting  with  that  as  a  basis,  the  tenements 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  fire  prevention,  seconded  by 
our  knowledge  of  hygienics:  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  such  tenements  could  be 
very  high.  If  the  stairways  are  broad  and 
airy,  and  proper  air  and  light  are  admitted 
into  them,  the  limit  of  height  need  only  be 
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the  limit  of  practicability  governed  by  the 
general  law  for  the  maximum  height  for 
all  buildings.  But  since  we  are  especially 
considering  the  "no  elevator"  tenement,  it 
is  possible  that  the  owner  would  find  five 
to  six  flights  of  stairs  about  all  that  his  ten- 
ants would  stand.  And  there  are  a  few 
additional  points  to  be  made  imperative. 
In  tenements  other  than  apartment  houses 
and  hotels — tenements  such  as  the  popu- 
lar conception  implies — the  stairway  hall 
should  open  directly  to  the  street,  and  on 
the  ground  floor  to  the  back  yards  without 
doorways,  also  directly  to  the  roofs.  These 
stair  halls  should  be  adequately  lighted — 
naturally  by  day,  artificially  by  night — and 
all  night  lighting  should  be  by  the  muni- 
cipality, to  insure  its  effectiveness.  Such 
stairways  and  hallways  should  be  regarded 
by  the  city  as  public  lanes,  so  far  as  the 
police  are  concerned,  and  the  policing  and 
supervision  of  them  should  be  even  more 
vigorous  and  thorough  than  that  of  the 
public  highways.  The  light  courts  and 
areaways  would,  of  course,  be  ample  and 
protected  by  wire  glass,  and  the  doorways 
from  apartments  to  corridors  should  be 
protected  by  fireproof  doors. 

Roofs,   Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  to  en- 
courage the  esthetic  advantages  that  the 
roofs  of  such  buildings  would  present. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  re- 
quire that  the  roofs  be  made  the  play- 
grounds— certainly  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  require  that  the  roofs  should  be 
usable,  safe  and  as  free  from  obstructions 
as  possible,  an  idea  that  is  already  receiving 
much  attention  from  the  lawmakers.  In 
any  event,  free  circulation  between  the 
street,  back  yard  and  roof  should  be  as- 
sured, so  that  the  patroling  and  policing  of 
the  buildings  could  be  easily  and  effectively 
done.  Stand-pipes  equipped  with  sufficient 
and  proper  hose  reels  would  be  run  up 
through  the  stair  halls  and  to  the  roofs. 
With  proper  coordination  with  that  branch 
of  the  department  of  public  safety  which 


would  have  to  do  with  the  hygienic  aspect 
of  the  city's  life,  such  buildings  would  be 
tenements  in  the  true  sense — safe,  ade- 
quate, inexpensive  living  quarters  for  the 
poor — not  the  quarters  for  the  breeding  of 
tuberculosis  and  vice  that  now  disgrace 
many  of  our  leading  cities. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  parks 
and  open  spaces.  These  are  important  as 
places  of  safe  congregation  of  people  in 
the  event  of  a  great  fire ;  they  are  also  most 
important  in  forming  a  gap  over  which 
great  conflagrations  could  not  jump.  The 
dynamiting  of  the  buildings  in  Baltimore 
was  nothing  more  than  a  puny  effort  to 
create  these  gaps — alas!  too  late.  Perhaps 
a  good  rule  to  enforce  upon  the  city  planner 
would  be  that  open  spaces  of,  say,  ten  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  be  provided  for  every  pos- 
sible hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  build- 
ing, the  factor  for  cubing  to  be  assumed 
from  the  legal  height  limit.  Such  spaces 
would,  of  course,  be  located  advantageously 
with  respect  to  isolating  the  parts  of  the 
city  section  by  section.  Certainly  the  advo- 
cates of  hygiene,  light  and  air  would  not 
quarrel  with  this  regulation. 

The  elimination  of  overhead  trolley  wires 
need  hardly  be  mentioned,  as  modern  cities 
are  already  taking  steps  to  accomplish  this. 
Under  the  wise  supervision  of  an  efficient 
director  of  public  safety,  all  danger  from 
electrical  fires  would,  of  course,  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

And  such  a  city  as  above  briefly  outlined 
would  be  a  beautiful,  healthful,  livable  city. 
With  public  safety  so  carefully  guarded 
against  the  greatest  and  most  menacing 
danger  that  can  befall  a  city,  would  come 
also  such  benefits  from  good  light,  good 
air,  facility  of  communication,  rapid  transit, 
non-interruption  of  business  by  reason  of 
loss  by  fire, — to  say  nothing  of  low  insur- 
ance premiums, — that  it  would  be  found  to 
be  a  prosperous  city,  attractive  to  new- 
comers and  new  industries  and  containing 
the  elements  that  forever  make  for  the  un- 
interrupted prosperity  and  industry  toward 
which  every  city  ought  to  strive. 
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The  Modernizing  of  New  Orleans'  Fire 

Department 

By  Louis  Pujol 

Chief,  Fire  Department,  New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  modern  spirit  which  has  moved 
the  public  officials  of  New  Orleans 
in  recent  years  has  not  been  limited 
by  even  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,060  on 
the  drainage,  sewerage  and  water  systems. 


Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  city 
government  has  civic  development  pro- 
gressed to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  service  the 
citizens  receive  from  the  trained  men  and 
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MOTOR  TRUCK  NO.  4  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL  FIRE  STATION,  NEW  ORLEANS 


DRILL  TOWER  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CEN- 
TRAL FIRE  STATION 
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thorough-working  apparatus  of  the  fire 
corps. 

The  improvements  in  this  department 
have  been  especially  noteworthy  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  1903,  for  instance,  the 
total  membership,  officers  and  men  in- 
cluded, was  290,  while  to-day  it  has  reached 
460,  an  increase  of  170.  The  number  of 
fire  engines  operated  by  the  department  in 
1903  was  27;  now  there  are  31.  At  present 
there  are  52  fire  stations,  as  against  43  ten 
years  ago.  In  1903  the  budget  appropria- 
tion amounted  to  $260,000;  now  it  is  nearly 
half  a  million. 

Automobile  equipment  of  the  most  mod- 
ern type,  with  crews  of  seven  men  each, 
has  replaced  the  horse-drawn  equipment 
of  seven  of  the  chemical  companies,  and 
eight  large  and  powerful  engines  have  also 
been  placed  in  the  service  of  the  commer- 
cial district. 

With  regard  to  water  for  fire  protection, 
the  pressure  carried  by  the  mains  of  the 
old  water  works  company  ranged  from 
about  30  pounds  in  the  business  district  to 
almost  nothing  in  the  outlying  sections, 
and  1,700  antiquated  fire  hydrants  gave  but 
a  very  limited  and  uncertain  supply  for 
fire  extinguishment.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion along  the  125  miles  of  streets  which 
had  water  mains  at  all,  while  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city  wherein  no  water  main9 
existed  were  almost  without  fire  protection, 
depending  upon  water  from  the  nearest 
canal  or  river,  or  upon  such  water  as  might 
be  stored  in  a  few  underground  cisterns 
which  had  been  constructed  at  scattered 
points  throughout  the  city.  Since  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  water  system,  how- 
ever, the  supply  has  been  under  good  pres- 
sure— 60  pounds  or  jjxore,  everywhere — and 
effective  fire-fighting  with  a  hose  from  hy- 
drant pressure  from-  over  5,000  fire  hy- 
drants located  at  every  street  intersection 
on  550  miles  of  street  has  reduced  the 
fire  danger  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  that 
which  existed  before  the  new  system  be- 
came operative. 

The  New  Central  Fire  Station 

The  latest  improvement  in  the  fire  de- 
partment of  New  Orleans  is  the  new  cen- 


tral fire  station  on  Decatur  Street,  between 
Bienville  and  Conti.  Practically  the  entire 
area  of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
housing  of  the  fire-fighting  apparatus,  this 
area  being  paved  with  Granatoid  pavement. 
At  the  rear  is  a  supply  room  for  oils, 
waste,  etc.,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
kitchenette  and  dining-room. 

Two  ornamental  stairways,  one  near  the 
front  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  rear, 
lead  to  the  second  floor,  where  are  the 
living  quarters  of  the  chief  and  assistant 
engineers  and  the  business  offices  and  meet- 
ing rooms  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. These  rooms  open  on  a  spacious 
corridor,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with 
marble  flooring.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
this  corridor,  and  facing  the  stairway  used 
by  firemen  in  returning  from  fires,  is  a 
large  drying-room  where  wet  clothing  may 
be  laid  out  to  dry;  adjoining  this  is  the 
shower  room,  equipped  with  six  showers, 
all  partitioned  off  in  marble.  A  roof  gar- 
den and  gymnasium  are  among  the  other 
features. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  new  station  is  a 
one-story  extension,  in  which  the  boiler 
room,  coal  room  and  machine  shops  are 
located.  In  the  rear  of  the  yard  is  a  five- 
story  drill  tower,  built  entirely  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  Ladders,  fire-escapes, 
standpipe  and  other  apparatus  used  in  fire 
drills  are  attached  to  this  tower. 

The  new  station  is  fireproof  throughout, 
and  there  is  not  a  column  in  the  first  story, 
the  span  of  which  is  68  feet.  The  exterior 
front  is  finished  in  an  impervious  gray 
pressed  brick,  with  polychrome  terra  cotta 
trimmings  and  finished  off  at  either  side 
with  handsome  wrought-iron  ornamental 
gates  which  open  upon  the  alley  and  drive- 
way. 

A  gasolene  motor  pumping  engine  of 
1,500  gallons  per  minute  capacity  is  to  be 
installed  at  the  station,  with  a  crew  of  ten 
men;  a  65-foot  auto-propelled  water  tower, 
with  four  men;  a  gasolene  tractor-pro- 
pelled aerial  hook  and  ladder  truck,  with 
85- foot  aerial  ladder  and  a  crew  of  twelve 
men;  and  a  gasolene  chemical  engine  with 
double  65-gallon  tanks  and  a  crew  of  four 
men. 
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New  Orleans  Welcomes  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers 


IN  the  limited  amount  of  space  which  the 
daily  newspapers  have  been  giving  to 
subjects  other  than  the  European  war, 
room  has  been  found  for  numerous  items 
regarding  a  few  cases  of  bubonic  plague, 
discovered  some  weeks  ago  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  As  a  result,  uncertainty  as 
to  the  advisability  of  visiting  that  city  has 
been  felt  by  fire  chiefs  and  others  desirous 
of  attending  the  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  Octo- 


ber 20-23.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
the  latest  advices  show  that  such  uncer- 
tainty need  no  longer  exist.  In  a  telegram 
to  Secretary  McFall,  of  the  Association, 
dated  September  12,  1914,  Mayor  Martin 
Behrman  says:  "Happy  to  tell  you  not  a 
case  of  plague  in  New  Orleans  to-day." 

The  unhappy  expression  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  bubonic  plague  germ,  in  the 
accompanying  cartoon,  is,  therefore,  fully 
justified  by  the  facts. 


—WEB.  BROWN  ' 
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Motor  Fire  Equipment  for  City,  Town  and 

County 

On  this  and  the  next  two  pages  are  illustrated  six  types  of  automobile  fire  apparatus 
in  use  by  municipal  and  county  fire  departments 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  HOSE  WAGON  NO.  1 


NEW    TYPE    HOWE    COMBINATION    HOSE    WAGON    AND    PUMPING    ENGINE 
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NOTT  MOTOR  HOSE  WAGON  RECENTLY  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


AMERICAN  LA-FRANCE    COMBINATION  CHEMICAL  AND    HOSE  MOTOR  CAR, 
BATTLE   CREEK,  MICH. 
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ROBINSON    TRIPLE   COMBINATION    PUMPING   ENGINE  IN  SERVICE  AT  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


AHRENS-FOX    TRIPLE    COMBINATION    FIRE    ENGINE    IN    OPERATION 
This  engine  has  recently  been  bought  for  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
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•   A   FORESTER'S   HOUSE   IN   THE    SIHWALD,    CITY    FOREST   OF   ZURICH,    SWITZERLAND 

Town  Forests— a  European  Idea  by  Which 
America  Might  Profit 

By  Harris  A.  Reynolds 

Secretary,  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 


WHENEVER  we  speak  of  "town 
forests"  we  naturally  think  of 
Germany,  where  such  forests 
have  generally  been  most  highly  developed. 
Notwithstanding  its  autocratic  form  of 
government,  Germany  has  in  the  town  or 
communal  forest  an  enterprise  which  is 
thoroughly  democratic.  The  town  forest 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  the  profits  there- 
from go  into  the  common  treasury. 

Before  discussing  these  forests  we  should 
show  how  they  were  acquired.  To  deter- 
mine this  is  not  always  easy,  because  many 
of  them  were  owned  by  the  people  as  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  few  definite  records  were  kept 
in  the  beginning. 

As  a  general  thing  most  of  these  forests 
were  obtained  in  one  of  four  ways: 

i.  The  f£u*dal  lords  originally  controlled 
the  forest  lands,  and  certain  rights  to  the 
use  of  the  forests  were  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple by  these  masters,  which  rights  resulted 

[810] 


in  public  ownership  when  the  lords  were 
deposed  or  destroyed.  ...        t 

2.  The  monasteries  and  convents  owned 
large  tracts  of  woodland  which  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  local  governments  during 
religious  upheavals. 

3.  Wealthy  members  of  the  aristocracy 
in  more  modern  times  made  gifts  to  the 
people  of  extensive  forest  areas,  which 
became  town  forests. 

4.  The  lands  were  bought  by  the  towns 
and  paid  for  by  direct  taxation. 

These '  forests  differ  widely  in  many  re- 
spects, depending  on  the  ideas  of  the  for- 
ester in  charge,  the  soil  and  the  topog- 
raphy. Different  systems  of  regeneration 
and  of  cutting  are  adopted  to  meet  local 
conditions.  A  description  of  one  of  these 
forests,  wh\ch  has  reached  a  fine  state  of 
development,  will  give  some  conception  of 
what  the  typical  forest  is  aiming  to  become. 
The  forest  of  Forbach  is  one  of  the  best, 
though  many  compare  favorably  with  it. 
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The'  Forest  of  Forbach 

Forbach  is  a  town  of  1,900  people,  situ- 
ated in  the  Black  Forest  region  in  the  state 
of  Baden.  It  has  a  town  forest  of  1,482 
acres,  or  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre  per 
inhabitant.  It  is  a  clean,  neat  and  indus- 
trious town,  located  on  a  small  stream 
among  the  high  hills.  Everybody  seems 
contented  and  happy.  A  large  per  cent  of 
the  people  work  in  the  forest  all  the  year, 
or  farm  their  little  patches  in  the  summer 
and  work  in  the  forest  in  the  winter. 
Others  are  employed  in  wood-working  in- 
dustries. The  profits  of  the  town  forest 
pay  all  the  communal  taxes.  A  section  of 
the  forest  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve,  which 
is  used  to  meet  extraordinary  expenditures. 
When  a  new  school  house,  a  town  hall,  or 
a  street  is  to  be  built,  they  simply  cut 
enough  timber  from  the  reserve  section  of 
the  forest  to  meet  the  cost.  This  reserve 
forest  takes  the  place  of  bonds  or  sinking 
funds  used  by  municipalities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

With  a  net  profit  of  $12.14  per  acre 
annually,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such 
a  constant  income  can  supply  a  small  town. 
Beside  the  fact  that  the  people  have  no 
local  taxes  to  pay,  an  income  is  received 
by  certain  citizens  from  the  profits  of  the 
forest.  A  peculiar  custom  prevails  there, 
as  elsewhere,  by  which  the  heads  of  old 
families  receive  certain  benefits  each  year. 


In  this  town  there  are  250  such  families, 
each  of  which  is  paid  $36  yearly  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  forest.  When  one  of  these 
families  dies  off  or  leaves  the  town,  the 
next  citizen,  oldest  in  age  of  residence, 
comes  in  for  this  inheritance.  This  privi- 
lege descends  from  father  to  son,  however, 
and  is  the  means  of  bringing  many  young 
men  back  to  the  village.  One  must  live 
in  the  town  in  order  to  enjoy  these  benefits. 
In  some  places  these  old  residents  receive 
a  cord  of  firewood  each  year.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  city  of  Baden-Baden. 

The  only  interference  in  the  management 
of  town  forests  made  by  the  state  is  the 
requirement  that  all  towns  must  have  a 
trained  forester  appointed  by  the  state  to 
superintend  the  forest.  This  is  not  a  dis- 
advantage, because  these  men  must  prac- 
tically give  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  forestry,  and  good  results  are 
obtained  by  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table.  These  are  some  of  the  best 
forests,  but  of  all  those  visited  by  the 
writer,  the  average  net  profit  per  acre  an- 
nually was  $6.20: 

Area  in      Annual  Net 
Town  or  City       Acres     Profit  Per  Acre 
Baden-Baden  . . .     12,849  $5.25 

Forbach   1,482  12.14 

Frankfort    11,224  4-93 

Heidelberg   890  1.70 

Pforzheim   2,640  9.60 

Zurich 4,448  7.20 


AN    EXAMPLE    OF    NATURAL    REGENERATION    IN    THE    HILLY    FOREST    OF 

FORBACH,  GERMANY 
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Protection  Against  Insects,  Animals  and  Fire 

A  lesson  which  Americans  can  learn 
from  the  management  of  these  forests  is 
the  almost  perfect  protection  given  them 
against  insects,  animals  and  fire.  The  in- 
sect problem,  which  is  becoming  serious  in 
parts  of  this  country,  is  met  in  most  of 
those  forests  by  the  protection  and  care  of 
insectivorous  birds.  Much  money  is  spent 
in  putting  up  nesting  boxes.  Food  is  fur- 
nished them  in  winter,  and  bird  baths — 
shallow  basins  made  of  concrete — are  kept 
supplied  with  fresh  water.  In  some  of  the 
forests  special  breeding  plantations  are 
made  of  dense  shrubs.  These  also  give  a 
cover  to  the  small  birds  and  protect  them 
from  other  birds  of  prey. 

Deer  are  very  plentiful  in  the  forests, 
and  plantations  of  coniferous  trees  are 
damaged  by  them.  In  the  winter  when 
food  is  scarce,  they  nip  off  the  leaders  of 
the  young  trees.  To  prevent  this,  a  touch 
of  coal  tar  is  put  on  the  top  of  each  little 
tree,  and  sometimes  a  small  bunch  of  hemp 
is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  leader.  This 
sticks  to  the  tree  until  it  grows  out  of 
reach  of  the  deer.  The  hemp  evidently 
gets  tangled  about  their  teeth. 

The  fire  menace,  which  is  so  hazardous 
in  this  country,  is  almost  eliminated  from 
those  forests.  There  is  little  chance  for  a 
fire  to  start,  because  all  dead  limbs  and 
slash  resulting  from  cutting  are  disposed 
of.  No  deadwood  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  forests.  The  poor  people  are  per- 
mitted to  go  through  the  forests  and  gather 
up  all  the  fagots  which  fall  from  the  trees. 
Women  and  children  carry  huge  bundles  of 
dead  limbs  home  for  firewood.  Forest 
rangers  are  constantly  guarding  the  forest. 
Each  is  assigned  from  300  to  500  acres. 
These  men  are  not  trained  technically,  but 
are  field  assistants  to  the  head  forester. 
Good  roads  intersect  the  forests  and  these 
also  serve  as  fire  lines.  A  forest  fire  is 
almost  a  curiosity.  The  fire  risk  is  so  small 
that  in  Bavaria  the  state  bank  will  insure 
these  forests  against  fire. 

The  methods  of  lumbering  used  in  the 
German  town  forests  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  trees  are 
cut  and  trimmed,  and  the  stems  are  taken 
out  whole  instead  of  cutting  them  into  dif- 
ferent lengths,  as  we  do.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  stem  125  to  135  feet  long  being 
hauled  to  the  mill  on  wagons.    That  is  one 


reason  for  the  good  roads  which  are  main- 
tained all  through  the  forests.  The  for- 
ester superintends  the  cutting  and  dragging 
of  the  logs  to  the  roadside.  Here  they  are 
sold  at  auction  and  the  purchaser  must 
haul  them  away.  The  cutting  itself  is  done 
by  contract,  at  so  much  per  cubic  meter. 
Men  organize  themselves  into  gangs  under 
a  foreman,  who  keeps  the  time  of  the  men 
and  collects  the  wages  from  the  town. 

Many  women  are  employed  in  the  forests 
to  do  weeding  and  hoeing.  Much  of  this 
work  is  required  in  the  nurseries  and  new 
plantations.  The  pay  which  they  receive 
ranges  from  30  to  48  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  men  receive  from  72  cents  to 
$1.25  a  day.  For  that  reason,  it  may  be 
thought  that  town  forests  in  this  country 
could  not  be  profitable,  but  American  for- 
esters who  have  studied  the  problem  say 
that  the  cost  of  getting  timber  to  the  mill 
is  no  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Ger- 
many, because  of  our  improved  methods  of 
transportation.  In  this  country  we  build 
tram  roads  to  take  out  timber,  while  the 
Germans  still  haul  much  of  theirs  out  on 
road  wagons. 

True  Conservation 

A  pleasing  thing  about  the  town  forests, 
especially  in  the  hill  country,  is  that  they 
cover  land  which  would  otherwise  be  lying 
waste.  Sand  plains  and  steep  slopes  will 
be  found  growing  excellent  trees  where 
nothing  else  could  be  raised  with  a  profit. 
This  means  that  true  conservation  is  being 
practiced,  and  that  the  soil  is  being  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course,  in  some 
of  the  older  forests,  you  will  find  flat  land 
that  would  produce  agricultural  crops,  but 
this  is  because  the  forests  have  been  owned 
for  centuries  by  the  town. 

The  necessity  for  timber  and  fuel  is  rec- 
ognized, and  towns  are  buying  lands  and 
putting  them  under  forests  to-day.  Nor  is 
it  always  the  cheapest  land  that  is  bought 
for  this  purpose.  The  city  of  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, recently  bought  a  large  tract  for  a 
town  forest  for  which  it  paid  from  $80  to 
$120  per  acre.  If  it  is  profitable  for  Euro- 
pean towns  and  cities  to  have  their  town 
forests,  why  won't  it  pay  American  cities? 
Almost  any  city  or  town  in  this  country 
which  lies  in  a  hilly  district  can  find  plenty 
of  land  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 
price,  and  can  be  converted  into  a  profit- 
producing  forest  for  future  generations. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  these  large 
forest  areas  improve  the  living  conditions 
about  a  town.  They  protect  the  water  sup- 
ply, cool  the  atmosphere  near  them,  and 
often  act  as  wind  breaks  to  the  towns 
themselves.  The  air  from  a  forest  is  pure, 
because  the  trees  live  by  taking  up  the  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  in  turn  give 
off  oxygen.  The  latter  is  a  food  for  man, 
the  former  a  poison.  For  that  reason  alone 
a  forest  near  a  town  is  a  great  factor  in 
preserving  a  healthful  condition,  and  as  a 
recreational  area  the  forest  has  no  peer. 

Recreational  Advantages 

The  recreational  phase  of  the  German 
town  forest  is  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  profitable  commer- 
cially. It  is  the  lungs  of  the 
city  or  town.  Thousands  of 
people  go  into  the  forest  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  One' can 
generally  go  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  the  forest  for  10 
pfennigs,  or  2.4  cents.  Hence 
the  forest  is  accessible  to  the 
poor  who  cannot  go  long  dis- 
tances for  recreation.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  the  forest  is 
full  of  merrymakers,  factory 
workers,  shop  girls,  mothers 
and  babies,  and  everybody  is 
having  a  good  time.  Families 
take  their  luncheon  and  go  into 
the  forest  for  the  whole  day. 
As  a  genuine  outing  could  any- 
thing be  more  refreshing? 

All  through  the  forests  are  to  be  found 
refreshment  inns.  Seats  and  pergolas  are 
plentiful,  and  even  water- fountains  are 
maintained  in  some  of  the  forests.  Occa- 
sionally a  monument  will  be  built  in  the 
forest,  and  large  old  trees  are  often  dedi- 
cated to  famous  statesmen.  For  instance, 
the  Bismarck  Oak  in  the  town  forest  of 
Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  Empire.  The  forest  is  generally 
more  popular  than  the  formal  city  park. 
This  is  probably  because  it  is  cooler  and 
more  refreshing.  In  some  sections  the 
school  children  are  given  a  half  holiday  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
are  taken  into  the  forest  for  play.  This 
practice  probably  has  much  to  do  toward 
engendering  in  the  children  a  love  for  their 


forest,  which  remains  with  them  in  later 
years. 

A  Profitable  Community  Investment 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  German 
town  forest,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  it 
is  a  profitable  investment.  Cities  are  able 
to  greatly  reduce  the  tax  rate,  while  small 
towns  can  wipe  out  their  taxes  entirely  by 
a  well-developed  forest.  The  city  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  requires  the  forest 
to  produce  $25,000  each  year  for  the  city 
treasury.  The  forest  furnishes  steady  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  citizens  and  tem- 
porary work  for  others.  Wood-using  in- 
dustries are  attracted  to  the  town,  which 
employ  more  men.     Protection  is  given  to 


HAULING   BIG   LOGS   FROM   A   GERMAN  TOWN   FOREST 


the  water  supply,  floods  are  less  severe, 
and  the  forest  makes  the  entire  surround- 
ings more  healthful  and  more  beautiful. 
As  a  field  for  recreation,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  it,  taken  the  year  round. 
It  enables  the  community  to  utilize  every 
foot  of  soil  and  thereby  to  practice  con- 
servation to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  certain  that  a  community  which 
starts  a  town  forest  will  not  be  making  a 
mistake.  The  generation  which  begins  it 
will  not  reap  the  harvest,  but  its  children 
and  grandchildren  will.  Once  such  a  forest 
is  established,  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  joy  and  profit  for  centuries  under 
wise  and  scientific  management.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  to-day  millions  of 
acres  of  land  lying  within  easy  reach  of 
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cities  and  towns  which  are  producing  noth- 
ing; much  of  it  is  simply  being  washed 
away.  This  land  is  so  poor  or  so  situated 
that  it  will  grow  no  other  crop,  and  yet  if 
trees  were  planted  on  it,  it  would  soon  pro- 
duce valuable  timber.  On  much  of  this 
land  fine  trees  have  grown  in  the  past,  and 
it  will  again  produce  a  crop  if  given  a 
chance.  The  individual  will  not  reforest 
this  land,  because  he  can  never  expect  to 
get  his  money  back;  he  can't  wait  for  a 
crop.  But  a  city  or  town  can  afford  to 
reclaim  this  land  and  wait  for  a  return. 

The  United  States  government  and  many 
of  our  states  are  buying  up  waste  land  in 
large  areas  and  are  putting  it  under  forest. 
The  city  or  town  can  do  the  same  thing  on 


a  smaller  scale.  With  a  little  work  by 
public-spirited  men  and  women  and  at  a 
small  expense,  a  town  forest  can  be  started 
which  will  be  an  example  of  conservation 
to  the  people — a  source  of  constant  profit 
in  the  future.  In  a  very  few  years,  if 
properly  managed,  it  will  become  a  wild 
park,  where  people  may  enjoy  themselves 
without  having  to  travel  miles  to  find  a 
stretch  of  woodland.  Even  to-day  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  wood- 
land near  some  towns  and  cities.  The  far- 
sighted  citizen  who  thinks  about  the  future 
of  his  town  cannot  overlook  the  advantages 
to  future  generations  that  will  come  from 
a  town  forest,  nor  the  opportunities  of  the 
present  to  provide  such  a  forest. 


A  Contest  in  the  Establishment  of  Town  Forests 


THE  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
have  an  opportunity  to' enter  a  novel 
contest.  Nearly  sixty  of  them  are 
already  entered  in  a  Shade  Tree  Planting 
Contest,  promoted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association.  The  prize  in  that 
case  is  a  mile  of  street  planted  to  shade 
trees  by  the  Association. 

The  Town  Forest  Contest  is  more  unique 
and  far-reaching  in  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. Under  the  new  Town  Forest 
Law  recently  passed  in  Massachusetts, 
cities  and  towns  may  own  and  operate  for- 
ests of  their  own.  It  is  to  encourage  the 
movement  in  this  direction  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Forestry  Association  is  offering 
to  plant  60,000  three-year-old  white  pine 
transplants  on  fifty  acres  of  the  land  ac- 
quired for  the  town  forest,  of  the  city  or 
town  that  wins  the  prize.  The  young  trees 
will  be  spaced  six  feet  apart  over  the  entire 
fifty  acres. 

In  order  to  enter  the  contest,  a  muni- 
cipality must  own  and  set  aside  at  least  100 
acres,  under  the  new  Town  Forest  Law, 
and  fifty  acres  of  that  area  must  be  planted 
to  forest  trees.  In  Massachusetts  the 
white  pine  is  the  best  commercial  species, 
and  most  of  the  places  entering  the  contest 
will  plant  white  pine. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  judge  the  contest  will  visit  all  the 
forests.  It  will  determine  the  standing  of 
the  contestants  on  the  area  acquired,  the 


amount  of  planting  done,  the  quality  of  the 
trees  planted,  extension  provisions,  advan- 
tages for  lumbering,  and  water  and  soil 
protection,  fire  protection,  recreation  and 
esthetic  possibilities,  and  general  improve- 
ments. Appropriate  scores  are  allowed  on 
each  point.  As  a  result  of  the  require- 
ments, the  city  or  town  having  the  best 
possibilities  for  a  permanent  and  efficient 
town  forest  wins  the  prize.  At  least  ten 
entries  must  be  made  before  the  prize  will 
be  awarded.  The  contest  opened  June  1, 
1914,  and  will  close  June  1,  191 5.  This 
will  allow  for  both  fall  and  spring  planting. 

When  we  consider  the  splendid  advan- 
tages which  a  town  forest  will  bring  to  a 
city  or  town,  and  the  small  outlay  required 
to  start  such  a  forest  and  to  maintain  it, 
we  should  expect  to  hear  of  many  places 
entering  this  public-spirited  contest.  They 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain. 

Many  places  already  own  considerable 
areas  on  their  watersheds  to  protect  their 
drinking  water  from  pollution.  They  could 
do  nothing  better  than  to  plant  these  areas 
to  trees.  Besides  getting  the  best  protec- 
tion for  their  water  supply,  they  will  be 
growing  a  crop  of  timber.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  cities  and  towns  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  beautify  their 
surroundings  and  conserve  their  resources. 
Is  not  the  idea  worth  carrying  out  in  other 
states  also? 
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Lessons  for  America  from  Street  Paving  Methods 

in  European  Cities* 


By  George  W.  Tillson 

Consulting  Engineer,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N. 


THE  general  condition  of  the  pavements 
in  European  city  streets  is  better 
than  that  of  the  streets  of  America. 
As  a  rule  all  pavements  are  good  for  each 
particular  kind.  If  the  pavement  is  old 
stone  block,  its  surface  is  good,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  macadam,  showing  plainly 
the  attention  given  to  proper  repairs.  Of 
the  cities  visited,  Berlin  has  the  best  pave- 
ments, and  they  are  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  condi- 
tion of  streets  being  better  in  Europe  than 
in  America.  As  a  rule,  a  good  new  pave- 
ment in  this  country  is  practically  as  good 
as  that  in  Europe,  and  the  wood  pavements 
are  undoubtedly  better.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  in  Europe  more  care 
is  taken  in  the  construction  and  more  atten- 
tion given  to  details,  and  after  the  work  is 
completed  repairs  are  more  promptly  made. 

Officials  in  Europe  recognize  the  fact  that 
openings  in  pavements  are  very  detrimen- 
tal, and  everything  possible  is  done  to  re- 
duce these  openings  to  a  minimum.  For 
instance,  wherever  possible,  subsurface 
work  is  laid  in  the  sidewalk  area,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Westminster,  connections  are 
made  directly  from  the  sewer  to  the  prop- 
erty. Manholes  are  so  constructed  as  to 
present  as  little  obstruction  to  the  street 
surface  as  possible,  and,  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Westminster,  the  property  owners 
and  corporations  are  notified  long  in  ad- 
vance as  to  when  and  with  what  materials 
the  streets  are  to  be  paved. 

Although  specifications  in  all  European 
cities  are  less  rigid,  more  indefinite  and 
capable  of  wider  variation  in  work  than 
those  in  this  country,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  results  were  uniformly  good,  the 
contractors  evidently  having  moral  obliga- 
tions to  do  good  work. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  repairs 
to  pavements  seemed  in  all  cities  except 
Paris  to  be  remarkably  small.    This  is  un- 


*  From    the    conclusions    in    the    author's    recently 

Sublished  report  to  the  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  as  a  result  of  an  examination  of  city  streets 
and  pavements  in  London,  Westminster,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Munich  and  Vienna. 


doubtedly  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
lower  rate  of  wages  and  the  lower  cost  of 
material.  For  instance,  in  Liverpool  men 
at  work  on  the  tar-macadam  streets  make 
$6  per  week,  and  the  stone  pavers  $12. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  first-class  results 
were  obtained  for  the  money  spent. 

Another  reason,  possibly,  for  the  efficient 
work  are  the  small  units  of  the  municipal 
corporations.  Of  all  the  cities  visited, 
Vienna  was  the  only  one  that  contained  a 
greater  area  than  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  none  of  the  others,  except  Glas- 
gow, contained  half  as  much.  It  might  be 
said  that  with  the  smaller  units  work  should 
cost  more.  Possibly  this  would  be  true  as 
a  general  proposition,  but  with  the  smaller 
units  the  head  of  a  department  has  a 
greater  opportunity  of  giving  individual  at- 
tention to  the  work  going  on  and  conse- 
quently can  often  get  more  satisfactory  and 
more  efficient  results. 

Suggestions 

As  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  best 
pavements  of  the  United  States  when  laid 
are  as  good  as  those  of  Europe,  and  that 
practically  the  same  materials  are  used,  it 
might  be  pertinent  to  suggest  methods  of 
procedure  in  this  country  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  its  streets  would  be  improved,  and 
the  following  are  offered: 

1.  Standard  first-class  paving  material 
only  should  be  used,  and  the  proper  mate- 
rial selected  for  each  street. 

This  suggestion  is  generally  carried  out 
at  the  present  time,  except  that  it  does  not 
seem  that  sufficient  care  is  given  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  right  material  for  any  par- 
ticular street.  This  is  extremely  important, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
it  has  had  any  careful  or  systematic  atten- 
tion. 

2.  Work  should  be  done  carefully,  with 
especial  care  for  small  details. 

As  a  whole,  the  above  has  not  received 
proper  attention  in  this  country.  Where  a 
great  amount  of  work  is  done  of  any  par- 
ticular kind,  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
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hurry,  without  attention  being  paid  to  the 
minor  points.  This  often  affects  the  dura- 
bility and  the  appearance  of  the  pavement. 

3.  The  funds  for  new  pavements  should 
be  provided  in  advance,  so  that  at  least  sev- 
eral months  should  intervene  between  the 
time  when  it  was  known  what  streets  would 
be  paved  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  work, 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  each  case 
to  determine  when  the  work  was  to  be  or- 
dered and  just  when  it  should  be  carried 
out  on  each  particular  street. 

If  this  were  done,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals could  make  definite  plans  for  re- 
pairs to  any  subsurface  work  that  might 
exist  in  the  streets,  and  also  provide  for 
new  construction  if  any  were  necessary. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  large 
cities,  where  a  great  amount  of  work  is  to 
be  done  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  let 
work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  this  in  every 
case.  It  would,  too,  be  more  difficult  in  the 
case  of  new  work  than  in  repaving,  as  when 
new  work  is  ordered  the  demand  for  its  im- 
mediate completion  is  very  strong.  At  the 
present  time  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York  City  will  not  per- 
mit an  original  pavement  to  be  laid  unless 
water,  sewer  and  gas  mains  have  first  been 
constructed,  but  other  subsurface  work  is 
often  necessary.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  if  an  earnest  attempt  were  made  to  de- 
termine some  time  in  advance  just  when 
work  should  be  done,  it  could  be  more  near- 
ly accomplished  than  would  seem  probable 
at  first  thought.  The  advantages  of  it,  how- 
ever, are  so  great  that  even  a  partial  suc- 
cess would  be  worth  much  more  than  it 
would  cost. 

4.  The  number  of  openings  in  the  pave- 
ment should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  former  para- 
graph apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  this. 
The  discussion  can  be  profitably  carried 
farther,  however.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  different  kinds  of  subsurface  work 
in  the  streets  of  this  country,  and  nearly  all 
being  in  the  roadway,  with  the  general 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  business  along  the  streets,  many 
openings  in  the  pavements  are  necessary. 
This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
important  to  reduce  this  number  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  problem,  however,  is  not  easy 
of  solution.  If,  in  addition  to  the  precau- 
tions suggested  in  the  previous  paragraph, 


all  corporations  and  property  owners  were 
convinced  that  after  a  street  is  once  paved 
it  cannot  be  opened,  except  where  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  no  new  construction 
would  be  permitted  for  a  term  of  years,  a 
great  gain  would  be  accomplished.  When 
mains  are  laid  in  the  street,  openings  must 
be  made  for  their  repair,  but  if,  previous 
to  the  construction  of  the  pavement,  and  as 
is  generally  done  at  the  present  time,  cor- 
porations put  all  of  their  subsurface  struc- 
tures in  good  repair,  there  should  not  be 
the  necessity  to  make  openings  for  some 
time  to  come.  Emergencies,  however,  will 
arise  when  openings  must  be  made,  and  that 
condition  must  be  accepted. 

The  problem  now  in  the  built-up  sections 
of  New  York  is  to  take  care  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  of  what  structures  are  there, 
but  the  city  is  growing  rapidly  towards  the 
outside,  and  in  the  residential  and  suburban 
districts  now  being  built  up  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  so  that  future  repairs  and  in- 
stallation of  work  can  be  made  without  dis- 
turbing the  roadway  pavement.  The  most 
of  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the  residential 
districts  are  60  feet  wide,  with  a  roadway 
of  30  feet.  This  leaves  15  feet  for  sidewalk 
space  on  each  side,  where,  unless  the  prop- 
erty is  built  up  solidly,  a  5- foot  walk  only 
is  laid.  This  gives  ample  space  for  all  sub- 
surface work,  except  water,  sewers  and  gas 
mains.  And  even  if  the  street  is  solidly 
built  up  and  the  sidewalk  space  paved  for 
its  full  width,  these  subsurface  mains  could 
still  be  laid  without  much  inconvenience. 
It  would  require,  it  is  true,  a  set  of  mains 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  but  the  reduction 
in  the  length  of  service  lines  would  be  such 
that  the  expense  as  a  whole  would  probably 
be  not  much  greater.  In  any  event,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  not  having  the  roadway 
pavement  opened  for  service  connections 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense. 

The  street  belongs  to  the  city  for  its 
entire  width,  from  property  line  to  property 
line,  and  its  entire  width  should  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  and  not  the  roadway 
only. 

In  the  business  part  of  the  city,  as  in  the 
residential  part,  where  the  streets  are  at 
present  solidly  built  up,  subsurface  work  is 
constructed  in  the  roadway.  At  the  present 
time,  in  order  to  get  connection  to  private 
property,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  up  the  pave- 
ment. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  proper 
requirement  in  our  crowded  cities  to  have 
everything  underground  that  it  is  possible 
to  place  there,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
telephone  and  electric  light  companies  could 
work  out  a  scheme  by  which  possibly  one 
connection  could  be  made  with  the  main  in 
the  street  for  each  block  and  subsidiary 
connections  made  to  this  sub-main  by  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  block  without  tearing  up 
the  roadway  pavement. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  should  be 
broken  by  any  foreign  construction  as  little 
as  possible. 

Street  car  tracks  are  necessary,  but  they 
should  be  Built  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
street  and  so  that  the  pavement  can  be  eas- 
ily maintained  adjacent  to  them.  Manhole 
heads  also  tend  to  vary  the  surface  of  the 
pavement,  and  while,  with  the  present  con- 
struction of  the  underground  system,  they 
are  necessary,  they  should  be  as  few  as 
possible  and  built  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  fact  is  recognized  abroad,  where  man- 
hole heads  are  much  less  frequent  on  the 
streets  than  in  this  country,  and  in  Paris 
almost  none  were  seen  on  the  streets.  In 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  structures  to  take 
the  place  of  electrical  manholes  in  the 
streets  were  erected  on  the  sidewalk.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  a  pavement,  of 
whatever  character,  will  last  longer  if  it 
is  kept  smooth  and  even,  so  that  the  wear 
comes  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  pave- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  of  any  block 
pavement,  but  it  is  also  true  to  a  certain 
extent  even  on  sneet  pavements. 

6.  Repairs  should  be  made  promptly  and 
in  a  first-class  manner. 

Repairs  to  American  pavements  are  due 
to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  openings  made 
for  subsurface  work.  While  it  has  been 
admitted  that  these  are  necessary  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  damage 
caused  by  them  to  a  minimum  by  making 
prompt  and  efficient  repairs.  The  earth 
should  be  replaced  solidly  and  compactly,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  further  settlement, 
and  the  concrete  should  be  allowed  to  set 
before  the  wearing  surface  is  laid.  If  on 
a  street  where  the  traffic  is  as  dense  and 
heavy  as  it  is  on  the  Strand,  Westminster, 
concrete  can  be  allowed  to  set  for  seven 
days  without  occasioning  inconvenience, 
it  certainly  can  in  every  city  of  this  coun- 


try, with  the  exception  possibly  of  a  very 
few  streets. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  cut  be  such  that  it  will  not  set- 
tle, so  that  the  pavement  can  be  relaid  to 
the  same  surface  as  the  adjacent  pavement, 
with  no  chance  of  settlement.  It  is  often 
the  practice  to  lay  pavement  over  cuts  a 
little  above  the  old  pavement,  so  as  to  allow 
for  settlement.  This  is  not  good  practice, 
as  the  pavement  gets  undue  wear  before 
the  expected  settlement  takes  place,  and 
then  if  it  is  not  exactly  what  was  expected, 
either  a  hump  or  a  depression  is  left  in  the 
surface.  General  wear  and  tear  repairs 
should  be  made  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
quired. By  attending  to  this  work  prompt- 
ly, the  pavements  can  always  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  It  may  take  at  first  more 
money  than  most  cities  appropriate  for 
maintenance,  but  if  this  were  done  thor- 
oughly for  a  few  years,  the  total  cost  would 
be  materially  decreased. 

7.  The  city  officials  and  those  of  the 
street  car  companies  should  work  harmoni- 
ously, so  that  railroad  work  will  be  done 
properly  and  permanent  repairs  or  neces- 
sary reconstruction  made  at  the  time  the 
streets  are  paved. 

That  a  great  demand  has  arisen  for  better 
street  pavements  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years 
must  be  admitted.  The  street  car  com- 
panies also  have  accepted  this  fact  and  are 
in  most  cases  doing  their  best  to  meet  the 
demand.  These  corporations  are,  however, 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  even  as  muni- 
cipalities and  private  citizens  are,  but  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  they  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  good  construction  and  that  generally 
they  are  working  to  the  same  ends  as  the 
municipalities  are. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  cities 
themselves  have  met  the  demand  for  better 
pavements  to  a  great  degree;  that  the 
pavements  of  the  cities  of  this  country  are 
vastly  superior  to  what  they  were  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  that  after  the 
old  pavements  in  these  cities  have  been  re- 
placed with  the  pavements  constructed  of 
modern  materials  the  streets  themselves 
will  cost  very  materially  less  for  mainte- 
nance, so  that  if  the  good  work  goes  on  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  more  the  streets  of 
America  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  foreign  country. 
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Expert  Advice  a  Real  Economy 


To  the  Editors  of  The  American  City: 

Your  editorial  on  "Expert  Advice"  in 
your  issue  of  July,  1914,  and  the  letter  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Goodell  commenting  on  the 
same,  in  your  August  number,  were  of 
great  interest  to  me. 

Mr.  Goodeirs  first  comment  emphasizes 
the  value  of  real  expert  advice  to  indus- 
trial, as  well  as  to  municipal,  corporations, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  citations  show 
how  widespread  at  present  is  the  very  error 
mentioned  in  your  editorial — i.  e.,  the  tend- 
ency to  procrastinate  in  "calling  in  the  doc- 
tor." I  imagine  one  effort  of  your  editorial 
was  toward  correcting  this  tendency  to  rely 
on  home-made  remedies  and  household  skill 
too  long,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  point  should 
be  hammered  in  and  driven  home.  The 
opening  paragraph  of  your  editorial,  if  not 
its  opening  sentence,  contains  the  crux  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Goodell's  second  comment,  on  the 
failure  to  appreciate  and  follow  good  ad- 
vice, is  justified  by  facts  only  too  frequently 
occurring.  Perhaps  a  horse  cannot  always 
be  made  to  drink  the  water  he  is  led  to. 
Sometimes  the  horse  sense  must  finally  be 
admitted  to  be  the  best;  but,  unless  it  is 
justified,  the  mere  refusal  to  drink  may 
often  be  overcome  by  various  methods. 
Publicity  of  the  facts  is  one  way  frequently 
successful,  and  it  may  also  determine  the 
propriety  of  the  advice  or  of  the  reasons 
for  refusing  to  accept  and  use  it. 

Mr.  Goodell's  third  comment,  in  a  way 
at  least,  emphasizes  again  the  value  of  com- 
petent expert  advice,  and  it  is  worth  while 
now  to  call  attention  often  to  the  fact  that 
"there  are  doctors  and  doctors."  Until 
some  provisions  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
the  imposition  on  the  public  of  improper 
and  worthless  advice,  by  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  screening  out  the  chaff 
"experts"  from  the  grain,  probably  the  "cut 
and  try"  methods  are  the  only  ones  available. 
The  inefficiency  of  such  methods  should, 
however,  be  generally  emphasized  and  un- 
derstood, in  order  that  better  ones  may  be 
soon  devised  and  the  ground  for  the  objec- 
tions mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodell  removed 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

[818] 


I  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Goodell  desired 
to  point  out  anything  more  than  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  I  trust  that  in  his 
long  experience  he  has  not  found  many 
instances  such  as  he  cites,  as  to  worthless- 
ness  of  advice  paid  for. 

In  my  experiences,  the  reasons  for  the 
non-employment  of  competent  experts  in 
corporate  undertakings  have  been  usually 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  The  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  problems 
to  be  considered,  the  variety  of  possible  so- 
lutions, and  the  relative  value  of  these 
solutions. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  local  officials  or  en- 
gineers in  charge  to  admit,  privately  or 
publicly,  that  their  ability  to  determine  the 
solution  of  the  problems  may  be  enhanced 
by  the  advice  of  well-trained  and  even  more 
experienced  outsiders. 

3.  The  failure  of  the  local  officials  or 
engineers  to  determine  the  question  of  se- 
curing expert  advice  purely  on  a  basis  of 
efficiency  and  economy  of  results,  rather 
than  on  bases  of  personal  pride,  prejudice, 
desires  for  personal  experiment  and  per- 
sonal notoriety. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to 
appreciate  the  difference  in  value  between 
that  of  the  advice  of  the  independent  expert 
and  that  of  the  advice  of  a  prejudiced  or 
interested-in-the-material-or-work  expert. 

5.  The  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to 
distinguish  between  the  competency,  in  any 
particular  matter,  of  experts  in  various  spe- 
cialties or  lines  of  engineering. 

6.  The  failure  of  authorities  and  public 
to  appreciate,  estimate,  or  measure  the 
value  of  services  properly  rendered  by  com- 
petent experts. 

7.  The  failure  to  eliminate  sufficiently 
purely  political  considerations. 

8.  The  failure  of  municipalities  to  un- 
derstand the  frequency  with  which  indus- 
trial corporations  do  employ  experts  to  the 
advantage  of  the  corporations,  and  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  same  advantages  may  be 
had  by  municipal  corporations. 

9.  The  failure,  occasionally,  in  having  the 
value  of  competent  expert  advice,  secured 
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and  paid  for,  properly  demonstrated  by  fol- 
lowing it. 

10.  The  failure  of  some  corporations  to 
appreciate  that,  because  on  one  occasion  the 
employment  of  a  so-called  expert  proved 
unprofitable,    such    instances    are    in    the  * 
minority. 

11.  The  failure  of  society  and  the  engi- 
neering profession  to  protect  both  society 
and  the  profession  properly  as  yet  against 
the  "quack." 


12.  The  failure  of  many  competent  ex- 
perts to  so  express  themselves  in  their  ad- 
vice and  reports  as  to  leave  themselves  free 
from  grounds  for  such  criticism  as  Mr. 
Goodell  makes  on  this  point. 

I  take  it  that  your  editorial  and  Mr. 
Goodell's  letter  were  published  with  the 
idea  of  warning  against  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  preventing  such  failures.  I  think 
they  deserve  emphasis;  hence  this  letter. 

Baltimore,  Md.  W.  W.  Crosby. 


American  Rock  Asphalt 

By  T.  Hugh  Boorman,  C.  E. 

Highway  Engineer,  New  York  City 


THE  question  of  the  practicability  of 
the  use  of  American  rock  asphalt 
has  become  a  more  interesting  one 
now  that,  owing  to  the  war,  shipments  from 
the  European  sources  of  supply  of  the  nat- 
ural bituminous  limestone  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  cut  off.  The  use  of  the  natural 
bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel  and  Mons 
(France),  Val  de  Travers  (Switzerland), 
Limmer  and  Vorvohle  (Germany)  and 
Ragusa  (Sicily)  has  been  more  or  less  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  since  1872.  The 
area  of  streets  covered,  however,  has  not 
been  very  large,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
freighting  the  entire  volume  of  the  surface 
material  for  so  many  thousand  miles,  and 
it  has  been  laid  almost  entirely  at  seaboard 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  New  Haven  and  New  Or- 
leans 

That  the  natural  material  gives  a  more 
durable  finished  surface  than  the  asphaltic 
cement  sand  or  concrete  mixtures  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
low  cost  of  maintenance  where  any  care 
has  been  exercised  in  watching  and  prompt- 
ly repairing  any  defects,  which  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  caused  by  ordinary  traffic.  In 
this  country  we  have  two  natural  asphalt 
rock  asphalts — the  limestone  and  the  sand- 
stone. The  former  is  found  principally  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  latter  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  less  compact  and  more  oily 
product   in   California. 

The  principal  supply  of  the  Texas  rock 
asphalt    is    from    Cline,    Uvalde    County. 


The  use  of  this  material  for  street  sur- 
facing was  begun  in  San  Antonio  and  other 
Texas  cities  during  the  first  year  of  this 
century.  While  the  results  in  general  were 
satisfactory,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  ductility  in  the  surface  that  occa- 
sionally caused  cracks  in  places  where  traf- 
fic was  light  or  expansion  and  contraction 
had  been  severe. 

After  scientific  and  careful  research  and 
experimental  work,  it  was  discovered  that 
an  improvement  could  be  made  in  prepar- 
ing the  material  for  application  to  the 
streets,  and  the  writer  was  last  June 
summoned  to  Texas  to  report  on  the  new 
method. 

Investigation  showed  that  an  addition  of 
a  small  percentage  of  maltha  (asphalt  oil) 
gave  a  ductility  to  the  asphaltic  cement 
which  not  only  afforded  an' added  resilience 
and  ductility  to  the  surface  mixture,  but 
allowed  of  a  denser  and  more  compact 
mixture  which  permitted  a  greater  com- 
parison than  with  any  artificial  mixture  of 
asphaltic  cement,  sand  and  lime  dust  under 
steam  roller  pressure. 

The  new  method  of  preparing  the  mate- 
rial for  application  to  the  street  surface 
is  a  most  decided  improvement  on  the 
European  method.  In  Europe  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  improve  on  nature,  and 
the  only  deviation  from  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  heated  powdered  asphalt  rock 
has  been  the  use  of  rock  from  different 
mines,  such  as  Seyssel  and  Ragusa,  Neu- 
chatel  and  Vorvohle,  or  other  mine  prod- 
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A    PIECE    OF   TWO-INCH   PAVEMENT 


A   BIT  OF  THE   NATURAL  ASPHALT 


ucts  where  one  limestone  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  bitumen  or  the  material 
more  or  less  porous  in  the  natural  state. 
By  this  method  a  rich  and  lean  impregna- 
tion when  mixed  together  will  give  the 
necessary  7  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  bitu- 
men which  is  required.  With  the  Texas 
preparation,  a  better  bituminous  mixture 
is  obtained  and  a  more  regular  percentage 
of  bitumen. 

The  advantages  of  the  fluxed  material 
over  the  natural  material  as  laid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  in  Texas  cities  is 
that  a  ductility  is  given  to  the  present  sur- 
face which  was  wanting  in  the  old  con- 
struction, owing  to  the  asphaltine  in  the 
natural  rock  being  harder.     The  bitumen 


in  its  original  formation  had  undoubtedly 
been  subjected  to  greater  heat  and  the 
lighter  petroleum  evaporated  by  nature; 
therefore  the  new  idea  of  adding  maltha 
(asphalt  oil)  to  the  natural  asphalt  in  the 
limestone  gives  a  natural  asphaltic  cement 
with  more  elasticity  or  ductility. 

Under  the  new  method  some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  yards  have  been  or  are  being 
laid  in  Houston,  Beaumont,  San  Antonio 
and  other  Texas  cities.  How  great  an 
influence  in  paving  this  improved  method 
of  waterproof  surfacing  of  streets  and 
roads  will  have  on  city  authorities  in  other 
states  is  largely  a  question  of  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

For   country   roads   the   Uvalde   natural 
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rock  can  be  applied  either  hot  or  cold  on  a 
macadam  road  with  a  thickness  less  than 
that  required  for  city  streets.  Highly  sat- 
isfactory results  are  reported  from  city  en- 
gineers of  three-fourth-inch  surface  rolled 


in  by  the  penetration  method,  with  a  final 
coat  one-half  inch  thick  where  Kentucky 
rock  has  been  used.  For  such  work  the 
powdered  asphalt  limestone  will  be  found 
more  efficacious  than  the  asphalt  sandstone. 


On  the  Certification  of  Municipal  Bonds 


By  Park  Terrell 


ONE  of  the  leading  trust  companies  of 
this  city  making  a  specialty  of  cer- 
tifying to  the  genuineness  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  sends  out  literature  on  the 
subject  under  the  caption  "Safety  Is  the 
First  Requisite  in  the  Issue  of  Municipal 
Bonds,"  and  lays  particular  emphasis,  on  the 
necessity  for  issuing  securities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  taxpayers  are  responsible, 
under  a  plan  of  issue  providing  adequate 
protection  to  the  issuing  community,  the 
dealer,  the  banker  loaning  on  the  bonds  as 
collateral,  and  the  investor,  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  the  "ultimate  consumer."  The 
cry  of  "safety  first"  is  perhaps  nowhere 
more  justified  than  in  this  connection,  since 
the  ordinary  loose  way  of  issuing  this  class 
of  securities  lends  itself  to  all  sorts  of 
abuses  and  may  justly  be  termed  an  open 
invitation  to  crime,  so  easily  may  spurious 
paper  be  issued  and  the  fraudulent  act  re- 
main hidden  for  months.  Often  the  munici- 
pality itself  invites  trouble  by  requiring  in 
its  published  notices  of  sale  that  the  blanks 
be  furnished  by  the  purchaser  of  the  bonds. 
So  easy  a  method  of  obtaining  money  is 
net  to  be  overlooked  by  the  unscrupulous, 
and  duplicate  issues  are  the  result.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  crime  of  this  sort  is 
finally  brought  to  light  and  the  perpetrator 
punished,  but  in  spite  of  the  popular  theory 
thit  the  criminal  eventually  reveals  himself, 
there  remains  an  uneasy  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  may  not  sometimes  successfully 
cover  up  all  evidence  of  his  wrong-doing 
and  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  illicit  capital 
repay  the  "loans"  obtained  by  means  of  the 
duplicated  paper. 

We  have  pointed  out  only  one  of  many 
routes  by  which  lax  methods  of  issue  invite 
abuses.  The  fact  that  such  lax  methods 
prevail  hinders  in  no  small  degree  the  free 
exchange  of  municipal  securities  between 


investors,  and  in  other  ways  unfavorably 
affects  the  value  of  securities  which  should 
stand  supreme  at  the  very  top  of  the  market 
and  pass  unquestioned  from  one  investor  to 
another. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  officials  of  any 
municipality  should  hesitate  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  interests  of  taxpay- 
ers, but  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  is 
the  prevailing  policy,  and,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  so  do  we,  though  financial 
methods  and  conditions  have  entirely 
changed.  Frequently  when  an  issue  of 
bonds  is  proposed  and  the  question  of  hav- 
ing it  "certified"  is  under  consideration,  a 
local  financial  institution  will  offer  to  place 
its  signature  on  the  back  of  the  bonds 
attesting  their  genuineness,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  public  officials  should 
patronize  home  industries,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  the  trust  company  which  has 
been  most  active  in  directing  attention  to 
the  need  for  better  methods  in  the  issue  of 
all  public  obligations  insists  that  "the  value 
of  certification  lies  in  the  safeguards  it 
attests"  and  that  the  mere  writing  of  an- 
other name  on  a  bond  in  no  way  protects 
against  either  over-issues  or  forgery. 

This  trust  company  has  backed  up  the 
foregoing  statement  by  establishing  a  pro- 
tective method  for  the  issue  of  bonds  com- 
posed of  a  rigid  system  of  safeguards,  yet 
so  directed  as  to  materially  assist  municipal 
officials  in  the  performance  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult duty,  relieving  them  of  responsibility 
and  serving  their  convenience.  The  method 
not  only  protects  the  investor,  but  renders 
a  much  greater  service  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers — which,  of 
course,  should  be  the  chief  consideration 
of  officials  responsible  for  the  proper  issue 
of  bonds. 

At  various  times  state  authorities  have 
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endeavored  to  provide  official  supervision 
intended  to  protect  bond  issues,  but  so  far 
none  of  these  state-directed  plans  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  municipalities  sit- 
uated in  states  adopting  such  procedure 
have  had  their  bonds  issued  under  trust 
company  certification  methods  in  addition 
to  the  modus  operandi  provided  by  the  state. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  municipal  officials 
usually  remain  in  office  only  for  short 
terms,    an,d    therefore    cannot    familiarize 


themselves  with  the  technical  details  of 
matters,  such  as  bond  issues,  which  may 
come  up  only  once  or  twice  during  their 
terms  of  office.  It  is  encouraging,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  the  more  experienced 
officials  tend  to  the  employment  of  safer 
methods  for  the  issue  of  their  bonds,  many 
cities  having  adopted  the  plan  of  having 
their  bonds  certified  by  trust  companies  pro- 
viding effective  safeguards  covering  the 
process  of  preparation  and  issue. 


The  Lighting  of  Our  Porches 

By  A.  L.  Powell 


CIVIC  pride  in  our  modern  towns  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  in  many  forms, 
among  which  not  the  least  important 
is  a  higher  standard  of  illumination.  The 
stores  are  more  brightly  lighted  than  in 
times  past,  and  the  various  "White-way" 
campaigns  have  improved,  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, the  appearance  of  the  streets. 

Along  this  line,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
standard  of  residence  lighting  should  be 
raised.  As  the  porch  is  the  part  of  the 
house  which  is  most  visible  from  the  street, 
the  illuminated  porch  is  an  indication  that 
the  owner  is  doing  his  share,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  toward  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  town.  Not  only  is  good  porch  light- 
ing attractive,  but  it  has  an  element  of  pro- 
tection. Burglars  and  sneak  thieves  are 
more  likely  to  pass  by  a  house  that  has  a 


porch  light  burning  than  one  that  has  not. 

Most  of  the  advances  in  the  art  of  illu- 
mination have  been  due  to  an  increase  in 
efficiency  of  the  light  sources  themselves. 
This,  however,  has  been  paralleled  by  im- 
provements in  the  reflectors  and  other 
auxiliaries.  These  changes  have  made 
good  porch  lighting  more  feasible  than 
ever  before,  and  have  placed  it  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  no  matter  how  simple 
his  home. 

The  incandescent  lamp  is  the  most  logical 
illuminant  for  this  purpose.  A  few  years 
ago  the  lamp  most  in  use  for  porch  light- 
ing had  a  carbon  filament;  it  consumed  30 
or  50  watts  of  electrical  energy,  giving  8 
to  16  candlepower,  respectively.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  available  the  10- watt  Mazda 
lamp,  which  gives  8  candle-power.    This  is 
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adequate  for  lighting  the  average  small 
porch.  And  think  what  that  means!  As- 
suming the  cost  of  power  to  be  10  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  this  lamp  costs  but  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  hour  to  operate.  In  other 
words,  the  porch  can  be  lighted  every  night 
from  seven  to  eleven  o'clock  for  12  cents 
per  month. 

Let  us  now  see  what  comprises  good 
porch  lighting.  Of  course,  some  porches 
are  fitted  up  as  a  room  and  used  for  playing 
cards  or  reading  at  night,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  lighted  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  room.  Lamps  of  the  size  which  would 
be  used  indoors  and  similar  reflecting  de- 
vices are  applicable.  If  the  ceiling  is  dark, 
direct  lighting  must  be  used;  if  light  in 
color,  semi-direct  or  totally  indirect  units 
give  a  very  agreeable  light  and  make  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

The  average  small  porch,  however,  re- 
quires but  a  very  low  intensity  of  general 
illumination,  sufficient  for  a  visitor  to  see 
clearly  the  bell  and  name-plate,  and  to  be 
distinguished  from  within  the  entrance. 
The  steps  must  be  well  lighted  to  avoid 
danger  from  accident.  As  stated  above,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  wattage  or  the  size  of 
the  lamp  should  be  very  small,  for  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  porch  light  burning 
all  evening.  For  reading  purposes,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  weatherproof  flush  re- 
ceptacle provided  in  addition  to  the  ceiling 
light,  so  that  a  portable  lamp  may  be  con- 
nected to  the  lighting  circuit. 
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FIG.  3 

The  logical  location  for  the  porch  light  is 
at  the  ceiling,  either  midway  between  the 
door  and  the  steps,  or,  in  some  special  in* 
stances,  at  the  front,  above  the  steps. 

Formerly  the  standard  equipment  con- 
sisted of  a  metal  ceiling  ring,  holding  a 
clear  spherical  glass  ball,  etched  on  the 
inner  surface.  This  globe  absorbed  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  light,  depending  on 
the  depth  of  the  etching,  was  not  attractive, 
and  lacked  diffusion. 

By  diffusion  we  mean  a  breaking  up  or 
spreading  of  the  light  rays — a  soft  light  in 
contrast  to  a  glaring  one.  This  is  roughly 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  At  the  left  is  a  clear,  bare 
lamp,  the  filament  visible  in  its  full  bril- 
liancy. At  the  center  the  lamp  is  inclosed 
in  one  of  these  roughed  inside  globes  just 
described.      Partial   diffusion    is   produced. 
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FIG.   4 


FIG.  2 


While  we  cannot  see  the  separate  wires  of 
the  filament,  the  general  location  of  the 
lamp  is  discernible  and  the  entire  ball  not 
uniformly  lighted.  At  the  right  is  an  opa- 
lescent or  white  glass  ball,  giving  complete 
diffusion.  The  position  of  the  lamp  cannot 
be  determined,  and  the  entire  ball  is  uni- 
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formly  bright.  This  is  certainly  a  more 
artistic  arrangement. 

A  feature  which  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
average  porch  light  is  the  collection  of  dirt 
and  dead  insects  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  porch  lighted  by  a  50-watt 
carbon  lamp  in  a  roughed-inside  globe. 
Close  inspection  will  reveal  a  dark  spot  at 
the  bottom,  due  to  this  accumulation  of  dirt 
and  insects.  Not  only  is  this  untidy,  but 
an  illumination  test  made  of  this  unit  be- 
fore and  after  cleaning  showed  an  increase 
in  illumination  of  24  per  cent  with  the  clean 
globe. 

The  lamp  in  the  previous  picture  was  re- 
placed by  a  10- watt  Mazda  lamp,  and  the 
globe  by  an  opalescent  or  white  glass  en- 
closing ball  of  an  attractive  design.  This 
gave  excellent  diffusion,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  unit  is  pleasing.  The  present  illumi- 
nation is  approximately  the  same  as  from 
the  old  equipment  when  dirty,  although  only 
one-fifth  of  the  power  is  used;  it  is  about 
half  the  illumination  from  the  old  equip- 
ment when  clean.  It  can  be  readily  seen, 
however,  that  there  is  plenty  of  light. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  when 
calling  at  night  in  an  unfamiliar  locality  is 
to  locate  the  desired  number.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  an  illuminated  house  number,  a 
fitting  has  been  devised  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  This  consists  of  a  cast  iron 
body  with  a  diffusing  glass  front  and  back, 
enclosing  a  standard  lamp  receptacle,  and 


FIG.  5 


FIG.  6 

has  either  a  straight  or  a  90-degree  angle 
swivel  hub  tapped  to  receive  ^-inch  con- 
duit. The  over-all  length,  exclusive  of  hub, 
is  8  inches;  depth,  2tlA  inches.  It  will  ac- 
commodate a  10-,  15-  or  20- watt  lamp.  The 
front  glass  is  blackened,  except  for  the 
numbers  (there  being  space  for  five  char- 
acters), and  the  bottom  of  the  fitting  slopes 
up  from  the  front  edge  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  thus  allowing  the  light  to  escape 
through  the  diffusing  glass,  illuminating  the 
porch. 

A  day  view  of  one  of  these  units  in- 
stalled is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  fixture  is 
strong  and  weatherproof ;  and  although  rel- 
atively small,  the  numerals  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  appearance  of  this  at 
night,  using  a  10-watt  lamp.  There  is  suf- 
ficient light  for  easy  reading  from  across 
the  street.  (The  shadows  on  the  porch  ap- 
pearing in  this  and  previous  figures,  are  due 
to  an  arc  lamp  located  a  short  distance 
down  the  street.) 

An  illuminated  house  number  is  certainly 
a  convenience ;  for,  with  it,  the  occupant  of 
the  house  is  not  called  from  his  bed  to  as- 
sure an  inquirer  that  it  is  not  the  number  he 
is  seeking.  Again,  the  doctor,  visitor,  or 
messenger  can  always  find  the  house  with- 
out losing  several  minutes  looking  up  and 
down  the  block.  Civic  pride,  as  well  as 
personal  convenience,  demands  the  installa- 
tion of  more  illuminated  house  numbers. 
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Two  Types  of  Lighting  Standards  Used  in  Boston 


The  upper  picture  shows  the  boule- 
vard type  of  magnetite  arc  lamp,  as  in- 
stalled on  Huntington  avenue,  Boston. 
The  Christian  Science  Church  and 
Publishing  House  are  shown  in  the 
background 

The  lamp  is  placed  18  feet  above  the 
sidewalk.  The  post  is  of  wood  from 
the  top  of  the  base  casting  to  the  por- 
celain insulator  at  the  base  of  the 
lamp.  This  type  of  pole  is  used  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company, 
of  Boston,  to  comply  with  the  law 
which  requires  that  poles  be  insulated 
for  high  pressure. 


The  lower  photograph,  taken  in 
front  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Cop- 
ley Square,  Boston,  shows  a 
Thoran  arc  lamp  on  a  wooden 
pole.  The  pole  has  a  heavy  iron 
top  and  a  heavy  iron  shell  about 
the  base.  The  lamp  is  at  a  height 
of  about  50  feet  from  the  side- 
walk. Wire  connections  are 
underground.  Alba  globes  of 
medium  density  are  used  on  both 
types  of  lamps. 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department  from  municipal 
officials,  water  works  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or  others  having  interesting 
information    on    water    supply    subjects. 

A  Proposed  Standard  Form  of  Schedule  for 

Meter  Rates 


AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association, 
held  in  Boston  last  month,  a  care- 
fully considered  preliminary  report  was 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Water 
Rates.*  The  following  excerpts  from  this 
report  will,  it  is  believed,  offer  valuable 
suggestions  to  many  municipalities  in  which 
the  need  is  recognized  for  a  more  rational 
method  of  fixing  rates  for  water  to  various 
classes  of  consumers. 

The  committee  suggests  a  standard  schedule 
in  a  form  given  below,  which  it  believes  to  be 
adapted  to  general  use.  In  this  schedule  the 
sliding  scale  of  rates  is  recognized  and  three 
rates  are  provided.  The  schedule  does  not  fix 
these  rates.  They  are  left  to  be  fixed  for  each 
case  as  may  be  necessar-  to  produce  the  re- 
quired revenue.  The  quantities  of  water  per 
annum,  per  quarter,  or  per  month  to  which  the 
three  rates  are  applicable  are  defined  and  made 
uniform  by  the  schedule. 

In  addition,  a  service  charge  is  provided.  In 
the  event  of  there*  being  local  objection  to 
using  a  service  charge,  the  committee  proposes 
an  alternate  arrangement,  under  which  the 
amount  of  the  service  charge  is  applied  as  a 
loading  to  the  price  for  a  small  amount  of 
water  first  sold  from  each  service,  thus  mak- 
ing in  effect  a  fourth  and  higher  rate  for  use 
only  where  no  service  charge  is  made. 

Divisions   of  the  Sliding  Scale 

It  is  proposed  to  make  only  three  divisions 
of  the  sliding  scale.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  schedules  in  effect  with  more,  and 
even  with  several  times  this  number  of 
divisions.  The  committee  believes  that  in  gen- 
eral more  than  three  divisions  are  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  Too  many  rates  add  to  the 
complexity   of   the   schedule,  to  the  labor   of 


*  The   Chairman  of   the  committee  is    Allen   Hazen, 

.  Consulting     Engineer,     80     East     Forty-second    street, 

New  York,  the  other  members  being  Charles  R.  Bettes, 

A.  E.   Blackmer,   A.   W.    Cuddieback,  James  L.  Tighe 

and  Philander  Betts. 
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applying    it,    and   to   the   difficulty   of   under- 
standing and  comparing  rates. 

The  committee  proposes  that  all  water  up 
to  300,000  gallons  per  annum  (equal  to  822  gal- 
lons per  day,  or  to  40,000  cubic  feet  per  annum, 
or  10,000  cubic  feet  per  quarter)  shall  be 
charged  for  at  the  first  or  highest  rate.  This 
rate  for  convenience  will  be  called  the  Do- 
mestic Rate.  The  quantities  of  water  covered 
by  it  will  include  substantially  all  water  used 
by  private  residences,  and  also  much  of  the 
water  used  by  small  hotels  and  smaller  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishments. 

The  second  or  Intermediate  Rate  will  apply 
to  quantities  in  excess  of  300,000  gallons  per 
annum  up  to  3,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 

The  third  and  lowest  rate  will  be  called  the 
Manufacturing  Rate  and  will  apply  to  all  wa- 
ter in  excess  of  3,000,000  gallons  per  annum 
from  any  service  (equal  to  8,220  gallons  per 
day,  or  to  400,000  cubic  feet  per  annum,  or 
100,000  cubic  feet  per  quarter). 

It  is  recommended  that  the  price  per  1,000 
gallons  or  per  100  cubic  feet  be,  in  most  cases, 
an  even  number  of  cents,  omitting  fractions, 
and  that  the  intermediate  price  for  water  be 
to  the  nearest  cent  midway  between  the  aver- 
age and  the  mean  proportional  of  the  domestic 
rate  and  the  manufacturing  rate.  By  this  rule 
the  intermediate  rate  is  definitely  fixed  at  an 
amount  midway  or  a  little  below  midway  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  manufacturing  rates. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  discussing  the 
amount  of  this  rate.  Consideration  may  be 
concentrated  on  the  two  main  points  in  the 
schedule,  the  domestic  rate  and  the  manufac- 
turing rate;  and  with  these  fixed,  the  inter- 
mediate rate  will  follow  by  fixed  rule,  and  will 
be  certain  to  be  appropriate  in  connection  with 
the  others. 

There  are  many  scales  of  meter  rates  in 
effect  at  the  present  time  in  which  the  highest 
rate  charged  for  the  first  water  is  unduly  large 
in  comparison  with  the  lowest  rate  charged 
for  the  largest  quantities.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one  or  more 
between  these  rates.  The  committee  dispar- 
ages so  great  an  amount  of  slide  and  recom- 
mends that  the  lowest  price  for  water  shall 
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rarely  be  less  than  half  of  the  domestic  rate. 

Where  the  price  for  manufacturing  water  is 
75  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  domestic  rate,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  intermediate  rate  may 
be  omitted  and  that  the  manufacturing  rate 
then  apply  also  to  the  water  that  would  other- 
wise be  sold  at  the  intermediate  rate.  If  the 
rate  for  manufacturing  water  is  100  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  rate,  both  limits  disappear  and 
one  flat  rate  will  apply  to  all  quantities. 

Many  works  now  make  a  flat  rate  for  water. 
A  flat  rate  can  only  be  fairly  applied  in  con- 
nection with  a  proper  service  charge.  With 
an  adequate  service  charge  the  reason  for  the 
sliding  scale  is  greatly  reduced,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  flat  rate.  The 
committee  does  not  wish  to  urge  the  sliding 
scale  in  preference  to  flat  rates  where  such  are 
now  used,  and  the  proposed  scale  lends  itself 
to  use  either  with  or  without  the  sliding  scale. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  sliding  scale  is 
that  it  costs  more  to  distribute  water  to  many 
small  takers  than  to  a  few  large  ones.  From 
the  standpoint  of  cost  only,  the  best  way  to 
take  care  of  this  excess  cost  is  by  means  of 
the  service  charge.  But  to  do  this  adequately 
would  mean  the  adoption  of  a  service  charge 
so  large  as  to  be  burdensome  to  the  smallest 
takers.  These  smallest  takers  are  not  profita- 
ble to  the  svstem  at  low  rates  even  with  such 
service  charges  as  the  committee  now  proposes. 
Nevertheless  they  must  be  supplied,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  supply  them  at  low 
rates,  making  the.  larger  takers  carry  a  pro- 
portion of  the  excess  cost  of  supplying  small 
consumers.  The  sliding  scale  affords  a  means, 
and  perhaps  the  best  means,  of  effecting  this 
adjustment. 

Service  Charge 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  essential 
to  make  a  substantial  service  charge  in  order 
to  secure  equitable  rates  for  all.  The  service 
charge  may  be  naturally  made  up  of  several 
parts.  It  suggests  that  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
service  charge  he  as  follows : 

First,  that  the  average  amount  of  money  in- 
vested by  the  works  in  the  service  pipe  and* 
meter  be  ascertained.  Where  the  works  fur-  * 
nish  the  service  pipe  to  the  curb  line  and  the 
meter,  the  normal  cost  seems  to  be  about  $25 
per  service.  Where  the  taker  pays  for  the  ser- 
vice pipe  and  the  works  furnish  the  meter, 
the  normal  cost  seems  to  be  about  $10  for 
a  ^-inch  meter  in  position.  The  committee 
suggests  that  10  per  cent  of  this  cost  be  taken 
as  the  first  part  of  the  service  charge:  that 
is  to  say,  that  $2.50  per  annum  be  used  where 
both  service  and  meter  are  paid  for  by  the 
works;  $1.00  per  annum  where  the  meter  only 
is  furnished  by  the  works ;  and  that  this  part 
of  the  charge  disappear  where  both  pipe  and 
meter  are  paid  for  by  the  taker.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  on  the  whole  10  per  cent  is 
a  fair  allowance  for  the  depreciation  in  the  ser- 
vice pipe  and  meter,  and  for  the  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  them.  The  structures 
are  not  long-lived,  and  occasional  repairs  are 


needed.  A  reasonably  approximate  figure  is 
sufficiently  close,  and  10  per  cent  is  used  in 
this  way. 

The  figures  mentioned  for  cost  of  service 
and  meter  are  believed  to  be  representative, 
but  they  should  be  increased  or  decreased  ac- 
cording to  the  ascertained  average  costs  under 
local  conditions.  Round  figures  should  be  used 
in  all  cases  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  be- 
cause precision  is  unnecessary,  and  because  it 
cannot  be  reached  in  most  cases.  For  meters 
larger  than  the  five-eighths  domestic  size  cor- 
respondingly larger  figures  should  be  used. 

Second,  a  sum  per  annum  representing  ap- 
proximately the  cost  of  reading  the  meters, 
keeping  the  meter  records,  making  bills,  and 
collecting  the  money.  The  amount  of  this 
item  depends  upon  the  frequency  with  which 
meters  are  read  and  upon  local  conditions; 
for  ordinary  domestic  services  where  meters 
are  read  once  a  quarter  $1  per  annum  may  be 
a  sufficient  allowance.  1  his  figure  mav  also 
be  used  without  substantial  injustice  for  ser- 
vices of  all  sizes,  because  when  meters  are 
read  monthly  the  quantities  are  usually  larger 
and  the  cost  of  meter  reading  becomes  an  in- 
appreciable fraction  of  the  bill 

Third,  an  amount  which  will  represent  the 
approximate  average  value  to  the  works  of 
the  water  that  passes  a  domestic  meter  with- 
out being  registered.  The  normal  service  of 
a 'domestic  meter  for  one  day  may  be  assumed 
to  consist  of  passing  200  gallons  of  water, 
more  or  less,  in  about  two  hours,  the  whole 
time  being  made  up  of  many  short  intervals 
during  the  day.  During  the  remaining  22 
hours  no  water  will  ordinarily  be  flowing.  If 
the  service  pipe  and  plumbing  are  perfectly 
tight,  no  water  will  pass  during  those  22  hours ; 
if  there  is  a  leak  of  such  size  that  the  water 
lost  by  it  will  turn  the  meter,  then  the  meter 
will  register  the  flow  throughout  the  24  hours, 
and  all  the  water  passing  will  be  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  there  may  be  some  slip  in  the  meter 
at  a  low  rate.  If  there  is  a  leak  in  the  ser- 
vice or  plumbing  which  allows  water  to  escape, 
but  in  amount  so  small  that  it  does  not  serve 
to  move  the  disk  or  piston  of  the  meter,  then 
the  amount  of  water  lost  by  such  leakage  in 
the  22  hours  when  the  piston  or  disk  is  not 
moving  will  be  entirely  unrecorded.  Probably 
no  meter  in  ordinary  service  will  register  a 
flow  of  less  than  100  gallons  in  22  hours. 
Many  meters  in  actual  service  will  allow  much 
larger  quantities  to  pass  without  registering. 
It  is  probable  that  the  plumbing  in  every  house 
has  leaks  at  times,  through  defective  washers 
in  the  faucets  or  automatic  valves  which  per- 
mit the  loss  of  water"  in  amounts  too  small 
to  be  recorded.  In  some  houses  such  loss 
is  always  taking  place.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  amount  of  this  unrecorded  leak- 
age from  plumbing  is  large.  It  probably  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  single  reason  why  the 
amount  of  water  registered  by  meters  never 
approximates  closely  the  total  quantity  of  wa- 
ter furnished  by   the  system. 

Water  lost  in  this  way  is  running  at  a 
steady  rate  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  in- 
creases but  slightly  the  peak  load  of  the  plant. 
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It  can,  therefore,  be  suoplied  at  the  lowest 
relative  cost,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  esti- 
mate should  be  reckoned  at  the  lowest  rate 
charged  for  any  water  that  is  sold. 

The  amount  lost  per  service  will  range  from 
nothing  to  ioo  gallons  per  day,  and  occasion- 
ally to  much  larger  quantities.  Assuming  an 
average  of  50  gallons  per  day  per  service  at  a 
minimum  price  of  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons, 
the  value  of  water  so  lost  amounts  to  $1.82 
per  service  per  annum. 

There  are  no  adequate  data  upon  which  this 
loss  can  be  computed,  and  the  committee  sees 
no  way  of  securing  such  data  at  this  time. 
Nevertheless  it  believes  that  the  matter  is  an 
important  one  and  that  a  substantial  allowance 
should  be  made  for  such  losses.  It  suggests 
for  the  present  the  use  of  $2  per  annum  for 
this  item. 

Upon  this  basis  the  service  charge  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  these  parts,  namely,  first, 
10  per  cent  of  the  average  investment  of  the 
works  in  service  pipe  and  meter;  second,  $1 
per  annum  for.  reading  meters,  billing  and  col- 
lecting; third,  $2  per  annum  for  the  probable 
value  of  unregistered  water.  For  a  domestic 
service,  with  ^-inch  meter,  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice charge  may  properly  be  $3,  where  service 
and  meter  are  paid  for  by  the  taker ;  $4  where 
the  meter  is  furnished  by  the  works;  and  $5 
or  $6  where  both  meter  and  service  pipe  are 
paid  for  by  the  works,  the  lower  figure  being 
used  where  the  average  cost  of  a  service  pipe 
is  under  $15,  the  higher  where  it  is  greater 
than  $15. 

The  figures  used  in  the  above  paragraphs 
should  be  considered  only  as  general  approxi- 
mations, to  be  modified  to  meet  established 
local  conditions,  or  upon  more  complete  data. 
The  committee  suggests  that  the  method  is  of 
first  importance  and  should  be  first  discussed 
and  settled,  and  that  the  values  to  be  then  used 
under  it  should  always  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  each  plant  for 
which  a  service  charge  is  to  be  established. 

The  charges  for  larger  services  will  readily 
be  reached  by  the  application  of  the  same 
methods,  and  the  committee  does  not  suggest 
any  values  for  them  at  this  time. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  amount 
determined  by  the  use  of  these  methods,  raised 
or  lowered  to  a  convenient  round  figure, 
should  be  charged  for  each  service;  that  this 
charge  should  be  made  in  all  cases  whether 
water  is  drawn  or  not;  and  that  all  water 
drawn  from  the  service  should  be  charged  at 
current  rates  in  addition  thereto. 

Many  works  at  the  present  time  make  a 
charge  for  meter  rent.  In  such  cases,  and 
otherwise  if  desired,  the  service  charge  may  be 
called  "meter  rent,"  the  amount  being  taken  as 
the  amount  determined  for  the  service  charge. 

The  method  of  making  a  service  charge  sep- 
arate from  and  in  addition  to  the  charge  for 
water  reeistered  is  the  most  convenient  and 
equitable  way  of  distributing  the  costs  con- 
sidered in  the  above  paragraphs  where  they 
belong,  and  the  committee  recommends  it  for 
use  in  all  cases. 


Alternate  Procedure 

Where  there  is  local  objection  to  making  a 
service  charge  (even  though  called  meter 
rent),  the  following  alternate  and  less  desira- 
ble procedure  may  be  used. 

The  amount  that  would  be  a  fair  service 
charge  is  computed  as  above.  This  amount  is 
divided  by  60  and  the  result  to  the  nearest 
even  cent  is  added  to  the  domestic  rate,  and 
this  new  rate  (which  may  be  called  a  loaded 
or  maximum  rate)  is  applied  to  the  first  60,- 
000  gallons  of  water  per  annum  drawn  from 
each  service.  If  cubic  feet  are  used,  the  amount 
is  divided  by  80,  and  the  result  to  the  nearest 
even  cent  is  added  to  the  domestic  rate  per 
100  cubic  feet,  and  the  increased  rate  is  ap- 
plied to  the  first  8,000  cubic  feet  per  annum 
used  from  each  service.  In  connection  there- 
with, a  minimum  rate  must  be  established. 
This  minimum  rate  may  be  about  $3  more  than 
the  computed  service  charge.  This  double  pro- 
cedure of  loading  the  rate  for  the  first  quantity 
of  water  sold  from  each  service  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  rate  will  accomplish  in  a 
rough  way  the  general  purpose  of  the  service 
charge.  It  is  less  satisfactory  because  it  is  less 
fair  as  between  the  various  small  consumers 
drawing  quantities  of  water  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  it  It  is  as  fair  to  the  works  and  to 
the  larger  consumers  because  the  loading  of 
the  first  quantity  of  water  sold  by  the  method 
described  will  produce  a  sum  nearly  equal  in 
the  aggregate  to  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  directly  charged  for  the  service. 

Gallons  or  Cubic  Feet 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  two  units  of 
measurement  are  in  common  use.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  one  could  be  discarded.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  meters  now  in  service 
record  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet.  According 
to  replies  to  the  committee's  inquiries,  sched- 
ules of  water  rates  are  about  equally  divided 
between  cubic  feet  and  gallons.  The  number 
of  meters  now  being  sold  to  register  in  gallons 
is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  total  num- 
ber sold.  This  indicates  a  gain  in  popularity 
of  the  gallon.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  each  of  these  units.  Replies  to  the  cir- 
cular letter  of  the  committee  indicated  very 
evenly  divided  preference.  In  view  of  this 
condition,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
members  of  the  committee  have  different 
preferences,  it  is  not  thought  best  to  attempt 
to  recommend  at  this  time  that  either  unit  shall 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is 
absurd,  however,  that  two  units  should  con- 
tinue in  general  use.  The  advantages  of 
adopting  either  one  would  be  vastly  greater 
than  any  possible  advantage  in  either. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  of  labor,  it  is  ob- 
viouslv  desirable  that  the  same  unit  should  be 
used  in  any  system  for  both  meter  registers 
and  schedules.  Thus  the  use  of  meters  reading 
in  cubic  feet,  with  a  schedule  of  rates  in  gal- 
lons, is  undesirable  and  should  be  avoided  by 
changing  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  so  that  both 
are  on  the  same  basis. 
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Forms  of  Schedule 

The  committee  proposes  the  following  form 
for  a  schedule  for  meter  rates: 
For  each  service  supplied  by  H-inch  meter 
there  shall  be  a  charge  for  the  service 

and .  meter  per  annum,  of $ 

In  addition  thereto,  for  all  water  drawn  there  shall 
be  charged: 

Cents  per 
1,000  gal. 
For  the  first   800,000   gallons   of  water  per 
annum,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Domes- 
tic   Rate   of 

For  water  in  excess  of  800,000  gallons  and 
under  8,000,000   gallons  per  annum,  the 

Intermediate   Rate   of 

For  water  in  excess  of  8,000,000  gallons  of 
water    per    annum,    the    Manufacturing 

Rate  of 

The  prices  to  be  written  in  the  schedule 
should  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  local  au- 
thorities to  meet  local  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  required  revenue,  and  the  committee 
makes  no  suggestion  as  to  how  great  they 
should  be.  It  is  further  the  intention  that 
cubic  feet  shall  be  substituted  for  gallons  if 
desired,  the  numbers  being  divided  by  7.5,  so 
that  the  actual  quantities  paid  for  under  each 
rate  will  not  be  changed;  also  that  the  rates 
may  be  stated  as  semi-annual,  the  numbers  be- 
ing divided  by  2 ;  or  as  quarterly,  the  numbers 
being  divided  by  4 ;  or  as  monthly,  the  numbers 
being  divided  by  12. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  a  monthly  rate 
with  one-twelfth  the  quantities,  with  varying 


rates  of  monthly  use,  will  produce  in  some 
cases  slightlv  different  annual  results  from  the 
corresponding  annual  rate,  but  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  difference  be  disregarded, 
that  the  rates  be  made  for  whatever  period 
meters  are  read,  and  that  each  record  period 
be  considered  by  itself  in  computing  the 
charge. 

A  schedule  under  the  alternative  and  less  de- 
sirable arrangement,  avoiding  the  term  "service 
charge"  or  "meter  rent,"  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Minimum   charge    for    service    with    $4 -inch 

meter,  per   annum $ 

Cents  per 
1,000  gaL 

For  the  first  60,000  gallons  of  water  per 
annum,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the 
Maximum  Rate  of 

For  all  water  in  excess  of  60,000  gallons  and 
under  800.000  gallons  per  annum,  the 
Domestic    Rate   of 

For  all  water  in  excess  of  300,000  gallons 
and  under  3,000,000  gallons  per  annum, 
the  Intermediate   Rate   of 

For  all  water  in  excess  of  8,000,000  gallons 

per  annum,  the  Manufacturing  Rate  of       

The  report  also  contains  valuable  com- 
parisons of  meter  rates  now  in  force,  and 
suggestions  for  a  meter  rate  sheet  on  which 
may  be  conveniently  plotted  the  average 
rates  paid  by  consumers  drawing  different 
quantities  of  water  per  annum. 


Analytical  Tests  at  Water  Purification  Plants* 


THE  elimination  of  unnecessary  ana- 
lytical work  is  a  matter  that  needs 
consideration  at  this  time  quite  as 
much  as  the  making  of  the  necessary  tests. 
Laboratory  practice  at  various  purification 
plants  has  shown  that  many  of  the  deter- 
minations, which  are  ordinarily  included  in 


*  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
Water  Purification  Plants,  submitted  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation, September,  1914.  Blanks  have  been  prepared 
illustrating  the  committee's  recommendations  regarding 
the  form  of  report,  the  tests  to  be  made,  and  the 
method  of  expressing  the  results.  These  blanks  are  as 
follows: 

Table  1. — Chemical  and  Microscopical  Character  of 
Raw  Water. 

Table  2.— Turbidity  and  Color  of  Raw  Water. 

Table  3. — Bacteria  in  Raw   Water. 

Table  4.— Chemical  Character  of  Water  Delivered 
to  Mains. 

Table  5. — Turbidity  and  Color  of  Water  Delivered 
to  Mains. 

Table  6. — Numbers  of  Bacteria  in  Water  Delivered 
to  Mains. 

Table  7.— Numbers  of  B.  Coli  in  Water  Delivered 
to  Mains. 

All  of  the  above  tables  are  arranged  to  show  the 
analytical  data  by  months  and  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  George  C.  Whip- 
ple, Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; the  other  members  being  Robert  Spurr 
Weston,  F.  D.  West,  Frank  W.  Green  and  E.  E.  Lock- 
bridge. 


the  standard  water  analysis  schedule  are 
here  of  little  or  no  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the 
usual  forms  of  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
monia, nitrites  and  nitrates  serves  no  par- 
ticular purpose  in  water  purification  except 
in  special  cases.  They  neither  assist  the 
superintendent  in  the  operation  of  the  filter, 
nor  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  safety  of 
the  filtered  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  simpler  physical  tests,  such 
as  numerical  determinations  of  turbidity, 
color  and  odor,  microscopical  examinations 
and  tests  for  alkalinity,  iron  and  carbonic 
acid,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  most  val- 
uable; and  in  special  cases  various  other 
tests,  such  as  dissolved  oxygen  and  manga- 
nese. Bacteriological  tests  are,  of  course, 
important. 

One  step  in  making  an  analysis  of  water 
has  never  received  half  the  attention  that 
it  deserves,  namely,  sampling.  Of  what 
value  is  it  to  use  analytical  methods  of 
great  refinement  if  the  samples  themselves 
are  not  representative,  if  the  mass  of  water 
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from  which  the  sample  is  taken  is  not  ho- 
mogeneous, or  if  the  water  changes  in 
character  from  one  day  to  another?  Sam- 
ples for  chemical  analyses  are  almost  never 
larger  than  4  liters  (1  gallon)  ;  and  samples 
for  bacteriological  analyses  are  seldom 
larger  than  100  cubic  centimeters  (4 
ounces),  while  the  quantities  actually  used 
for  the  different  tests  are  still  smaller.  In 
counting  the  number  of  bacteria,  the  quan- 
tity is  less  than  a  thimbleful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  bodies 
of  water  are  not  homogeneous.  In  a  lake 
or  settling  basin  there  are  vertical  and  lat- 
eral variations ;  a  river  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, not  only  in  volume  but  in  the  character 
of  the  water ;  filter  effluents  vary,  especially 
the  effluents  from  mechanical  filters  where 
the  runs  are  short  and  the  rates  are  high. 
The  causes  of  these  variations  which  affect 
the  results  of  water  analyses  through  un- 
fair sampling  are  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  studied  by  themselves,  and  the 
only  course  left  is  to  apply  to  them  the  laws 
of  probability,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ar- 
range the  data  secured  in  some  such  way 
that  the  importance  of  the  inevitable  varia- 
tions may  be  indicated  and  an  index  of  the 
character  of  the  water  examined  be  ob- 
tained. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  question  of  funda- 
mental importance  is  that  of  frequency  of 
collecting  samples.  The  question  is,  how 
often  must  samples  be  taken  to  obtain  re- 
liable results?  As  a  general  proposition  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  frequency  of  sam- 
pling should  depend  upon  the  frequency  of 
change  in  the  character  of  the  water  ex- 
amined. For  a  water  of  constant  quality, 
a  few  samples  taken  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals may  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
water,  but  if  a  water  be  subject  to  great 
fluctuations  in  character,  a  few  samples 
taken  at  long  intervals  might  or  might  not 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  water.  The  relia- 
bility of  the  average  result  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  probability.  The 
average  result  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  it  eliminates  the  individual  results,  and 
a  water  supply  should  be  safe  and  whole- 
some all  of  the  time. 

The  frequency  of  sampling  has  a  limi- 
tation, which  is  controlled  by  practical  and 
financial  considerations.  In  a  small  plant 
the  cost  of  daily  analyses  would  usually  be 
prohibitive,  and  even  weekly  analyses  might 
be  a  burden.    It  would  be  recognized,  how- 


ever, that  results  based  on  infrequent  sam- 
ples are  less  valuable  than  those  based  on 
frequent  samples;  and  that  irregular  sam- 
pling gives  the  most  unreliable  results.  In 
order  to  emphasize  this  point  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  establish  certain  grades  of  con- 
trol of  operation,  based  upon  the  character 
of  the  records  kept,  as  follows: 

First  Grade:  Water  purification  plants 
under  first-grade  supervision  are  those 
where  the  analyses  of  the  filtered  water  are 
made  one  or  more  times  a  day,  and  where 
engineering  and  such  other  data  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  plant  as  are  necessary 
are  collected  by  one  or  more  attendants 
constantly  employed. 

Second  Grade:  Water  purification  plants 
under  second-grade  supervision  are  those 
where  analyses  are  made  regularly,  say 
once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  by  a  trained 
analyst,  and  where  an  attendant  constantly 
on  duty  makes  simple  daily  tests. 

Third  Grade:  Filter  plants  under  third- 
grade  supervision  are  those  where  analyses 
are  made  irregularly  and  infrequently,  and 
where  no  daily  tests  are  made  by  the  at- 
tendant. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  grade  the  su- 
pervision given  a  plant.  As  an  example  we 
have  the  Lawrence  city  filter,  where  daily 
tests  are  made  during  five  winter  and 
spring  months  of  the  year,  and  weekly  tests 
during  the  remaining  seven  months.  Here 
frequent  analyses  were  made  during  those 
seasons  which  were  most  critical.  This 
might  be  termed  a  mixed  supervision  of  the 
first  and  second  grades. 

This  grouping  should  not  be  considered 
as  necessarily  casting  a  stigma  upon  sec- 
ond- or  third-grade  supervision.  Some 
water  supplies  may  not  demand  first-grade 
records.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
safer  the  raw  water,  the  lower  may  be  the 
grade  of  analytical  supervision.  In  other 
words,  polluted  waters  require  the  purifica- 
tion plant  to  be  operated  with  a  higher  fac- 
tor of  safety,  and  to  this  end  a  more  careful 
analytical  control  is  needed.  Stored  waters 
are  safer  than  unstored  waters,  and  with 
them  a  lower  degree  of  analytical  super- 
vision may  suffice.  A  corollary  to  this 
would  be  that  small  plants  which  cannot 
afford  high-grade  supervision  of  filters 
should  endeavor  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  supply  by  storage  or  by  incorporating 
a  large  factor  of  safety  in  the  design  of 
the  plant. 
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How  to  Handle  "Four  Corners" 


Architects  Offer  Ideas  for  Neighborhood  Centers — Liberal  Prizes  Bring 

Forth  Interesting  Sketches  and  Arouse  Interest  in  the  Ideal 

Development  of  Residential  Districts 

By  George  A.  Damon 

Dean  of  Engineering,  Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


AN  event  of  more  than  ordinary  sig- 
nificance to  all  who  are  interested 
in  city  planning,  and  especially  in 
that  phase  of  it  having  to  do  with  the  ideal 
development  of  residential  districts,  was 
the  recent  awarding  of  prizes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Four  Corners  Competition," 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Throop  College 
of  Technology,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  competition,  which  was  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  architects,  landscape 
architects  and  artists  of  ability  both  in 
Southern  California  and  elsewhere,  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  study  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  Pasadena.  Some  time  ago  an  un- 
sightly shack  was  erected  upon  one  of  the 
prominent  corners  in  a  fine  Crown  City 
residence  district  and  rented  to  a  fruit 
vendor.  A  little  later  another  owner  built 
a  hardly  more  prepossessing  store  for  a 
groceryman  on  an  opposite  corner.  The 
residents  of  the  district  took  alarm  and 
began  an  agitation  to  save  the  other  two 
corners.  Out  of  that  agitation  grew  the 
Throop  competition. 

The  prizes  were  offered  with  the  idea  of 
securing  in  graphic,  understandable  form 
inspirations  for  something  better  in  neigh- 
borhood center  developments.  The  prob- 
lem taken  up  was  just  such  a  problem  as 
had  been  brought  home  to  the  Pasadena 
neighborhood  mentioned,  and  the  competi- 
tors were  asked  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
ideal  treatment  of  the  "four  corner"  cen- 
ters that  inevitably  spring  up  in  every  ex- 
tensive residence  area.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  this  way  interest  might  be  awakened  in 
the  question  of  the  intelligent,  effective  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  these,  the  smallest 
units  in  the  great  city  plan. 

The  competitors  were  asked  to  assume 
that  the  value  per  acre  of  the  land  on  each 
corner  of*  their  community  centers  was 
$12,500,  and  to  consider  the  limit  of  ex- 
penditure allowed  for  improvements  at 
from  $35,000  to  $55,000  per  corner.    Other- 


wise full  latitude  was  given  to  their  inven-  * 
tiveness  and  originality  of  taste. 

The  committee  of  award,  comprising 
architects  John  C.  Austin,  Elmer  Grey  and 
Albert  R.  Walker,  of  Los  Angeles,  gave  the 
first  prize  of  $200  to  Paul  R.  Williams,  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  second  prize  of  $100 
went  to  the  Cook- Rank  in- Wyckoff  Com- 
pany, landscape  architects,  Los  Angeles. 
Porter  W.  Dorr  and  Alex.  J.  Scholtes,  of 
Boston,  were  given  the  third  prize  of  $50. 
The  judges  in  announcing  their  award 
stated  that  the  margin  of  choice  between 
the  first  two  sketches  was  slight. 

Prize  Design 

The  design  winning  the  first  prize  shows 
one  corner  devoted  to  a  trading  center, 
but  with  stores  set  back  from  the  street  and 
entrances  grouped  in  an  open  arcade,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  secure  display  space  with- 
out using  the  sidewalks,  or  unnecessarily 
calling  attention  to  the  commercial  char- 
acter of  the  building.  Delivery  wagons 
are  relegated  to  the  rear  through  two 
driveways,  and  provision  is  made  for  an 
automobile  garage  and  market  stalls  on  the 
back  of  the  lot. 

On  the  corner  directly  opposite,  an  apart- 
ment is  shown  of  the  same  general  type  of 
architecture.  The  pleasing  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  design  is  the  "homelike"  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  with  its  front 
lawn  and  ample  space  for  playgrounds  and 
flower  garden  in  the  rear.  The  "neighbor- 
hood church"  and  "community  house"  on 
a  third  corner  suggest  possibilities  of  co- 
operation in  religion  and  recreation,  which 
might  well  be  considered  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, particularly  in  the  outlying  districts. 

Upon  the  fourth  corner,  the  design 
shows  a  combination  of  a  small  park  and 
an  automobile  fire-engine  house.  Such  an 
arrangement,  it  is  explained,  would  al- 
low the  firemen  to  spend  their  surplus 
time  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  maintain- 
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THE    PRIZE-WINNING    DESIGN 


ing  the  flowers  and  lawn  in  the  park. 
The  second  prize  design  shows  the  "four 
corners"  provided  with  a  neighborhood 
park,  a  community  building  for  lodges,  li- 
brary and  moving  pictures,  an  apartment 
house,  and  a  group  of  stores  about  a  muni- 
cipal market.     The  features  of  this  design 


are  plenty  of  "open-air"  space  around  all 
of  the  buildings,  the  convenience  of  the 
apartment  arrangements,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  building  stores  on  the  "unit"  prin- 
ciple, so  that  the  trading  center  can  be  de- 
veloped as  the  surrounding  district  builds 
up. 


THE  FOVR  CORNERS  COMPETITION    1914 


THE    PLAN    THAT    WON    SECOND    PRIZE 
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Building  and  Loan  Association 

Lynchburg,  Va. — The  recent  successful 
promotion  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
a  local  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation is,  perhaps,  unique  in  commercial 
organization  work,  as  these  institutions  are 
usually  started  by  a  few  real  estate  men 
who  realize  possibly  more  than  others  the 
need  of  such  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
munity. 

The  new  association  in  Lynchburg  makes 
a  start  with  nearly  300  stockholders,  who 
have  subscribed  to  a  total  of  something 
over  2,000  shares.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  used  in  every  part 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where  in  one 
or  two  cities  these  institutions  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  thirty-three  years. 

In  procuring  a  successful  outcome  of  this 
project  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lynchburg  was  very  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Keesler,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions. 

The  new  association  commenced  business 
in  August,  and  will  open  a  new  series  every 
six  months.  Mr.  B.  B.  Adams,  a  well- 
known  real  estate  man,  is  secretary,  and  Mr. 
D.  M.  Penick,  head  of  a  wholesale  drug 
house,  is  president.  The  board  of  directors 
is  made  up  of  prominent  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men. 

A  local  mutual  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, if  operated  under  a  properly  restricted 
plan  in  which  all  stockholders  participate 
alike,  is  a  very  useful  medium  for  the  en- 
couragement of  thrift  and  good  citizenship 
among  the  wage-earning  classes.  To  get 
satisfactory  results  it  is  essential  that  the 
association  be  governed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors made  up  of  men  in  the  community 
who  have  no  selfish  motives  and  who  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  the  community. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  association's 
being  promoted  by  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion is  that  it  establishes  public  confidence 
in  the  new  organization  and  prevents  the 
danger  of  its  being  handicapped  by  the 
suspicion  of  its  being  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few. 


A  Poultry  Association 

Taunton,  Mass. — The  Taunton  Poultry 
Association  has  recently  been  formed  by 
the  Taunton  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  raising  of 
fancy  and  utility  poultry,  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter market  for  poultry  products,  and  to 
arouse  greater  interest  in  the  subject 
through  the  holding  of  an  annual  poultry 
exhibition. 

This  latest  organization  to  be  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  Taunton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  poultry 
show  which  was  held  in  Taunton  some 
months  ago,  when  the  need  of  such  an  as- 
sociation was  strongly  emphasized.  All 
residents  of  Taunton  and  vicinity  are  eli- 
gible to  membership,  and  it  is  felt  that 
membership  in  the  association  will  be  es- 
pecially valuable  to  the  poultry  owners 
themselves. 

There  will  be  monthly  meetings  of  the 
organization.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
prominent  and  successful  poultry  men  ad- 
dress the  sessions  upon  the  proper  methods 
of  housing,  incubating,  brooding,  caponiz- 
ing,  marketing,  preparing  poultry  for  the 
exhibition  room,  and  all  matters  of  interest 
to  owners  of  poultry. 

The  second  annual  poultry  show  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  unusually  successful  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Taunton  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

Organization  News  in  City  Daily 

Winona,  Minn. — The  Winona  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  has  found  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  acquaint  non-members  as 
well  as  members  with  the  efforts  of  its 
organization  by  the  insertion  of  a  few 
columns  weekly  in  one  of  the  Winona 
dailies  than  by  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
or  monthly  bulletin.  The  feeling  was  that 
an  official  "organ,"  to  make  an  imposing 
appearance,  must  contain  so  much  material 
that  a  large  amount  of  it  is  lost  upon  busy 
men;  also,  since  an  association  bulletin  is 
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mailed  only  to  members,  news  of  its  affairs 
would  not  thus  reach  the  general  public, 
as  would  be  the  case  when  published  in  the 
daily  papers. 

An  arrangement,  therefore,  was  entered 
into  with  the  Winona  Daily  Republican- 
Herald  to  act  as  a  medium  of  information 
through  its  news  columns  between  the  man- 
agement and  members  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce.  A  weekly  department  has 
been  established  in  the  paper  entitled  "As- 
sociation of  Commerce  Notes."  At  the  end 
of  each  week's  collection  of  notes  appears 
the  statement,  "Continued  next  Tuesday." 
A  little  over  four  newspaper  columns  were 
devoted  to  the  matter  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  paper,  and  the  various  subjects  were 
handled  exactly  as  if  they  were  published 
in  an  organization  bulletin.  This  publicity 
costs  the  Association  absolutely  nothing 
except  the  time  consumed  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

Under  the  heading  "News  and  Views  of 
the  Elizabeth  Board  of  Trade,"  a  similar 
weekly  department  is  being  conducted  in 
the  Evening  Times  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
is  dealing  definitely  and  broadly  with  local 
and  foreign  trade  conditions. 

Municipal  Control  of  Water  Front 

Oakland,  Cal. — A  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  harbor  and  water  front,  under 
which  the  municipal  wharves  are  to  be  con- 


structed and  operated  and  the  general  sys- 
tem of  transportation  by  water  developed 
to  high  efficiency,  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Other 
local  organizations  have  cooperated  in  the 
development  of  this  plan,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  city  government. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  and  are  to  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  policies  relating  to  the  harbor 
and  water  front  government  and  manage- 
ment. Provision  is  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Harbor  Manager  as  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Harbor  Commission. 
He  will  be  expected  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  management  of 
all  the  wharves  and  water  front  properties 
and  of  the  harbor  in  general;  one  of  his 
special  duties  being  the  development  of 
traffic  for  the  municipal  wharves. 

Under  a  state  grant,  Oakland's  city  gov- 
ernment has  complete  and  unrestricted 
power  to  control  and  govern  all  of  the 
water  front  of  the  city.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  Port  Commissioners  will  be  to  for- 
mulate rules  and  regulations,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, recommend  legislation,  city  or  state, 
that  may  be  necessary  to  make  effective 
this  right;  including  the  prescribing  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
business  over  wharves  held  under  lease,  or 
otherwise,  by  railroads  or  other  business  or 
private  interests. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


The  Washington  Alleys 

On  August  6,  the  day  that  Mrs.  Wilson, 
the  wife  of  the  President,  died,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Congress  had,  at  her  dying  re- 
quest, passed  a  model  bill  to  eliminate  ob- 
jectionable alleys  and  bad  housing  condi- 
tion in  Washington.  The  report  was  given 
wide  circulation,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
an  erroneous  report,  for  it  was  only  the 
Senate  that  took  action  that  day,  and  it 
passed  a  bill  that  had  originated  in  the 
Senate.  This  was  not  the  model  bill  that 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  it  had  been  drawn  up 
with  very  great  care  by  a  committee  of 


Washington  men  and  women  and  approved 
by  both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  President. 
Some  days  later  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably  the  model  bill, 
but  a  week  later  it  was  set  aside  and  the 
Senate  bill  given  the  right  of  way,  and  on 
September  14  it  was  passed.  The  Senate 
bill  really  represents  very  little  advance  in 
the  alley  proposition,  for  it  is  not  much 
more  than  a  reenactment  of  an  act  of  1892, 
which  then  prohibited  further  construction 
of  alley  houses  and  provided  regulations 
for  those  already  existing. 

The  model  bill,  unfortunately  set  aside, 
proposed  the  gradual  but  actual  elimination 
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of  the  existing  houses  and  the  bad  housing 
in  Washington,  and  in  minute  detail  pro- 
vided the  methods  and  procedure  by  which 
they  could  be  eliminated  during  a  period 
covering  ten  years.  The  bill  just  passed 
contains  none  of  those  details,  and  the  only 
respect  in  which  it  represents  an  advance 
is  that  it  specifies  that  the  present  struc- 
tures shall  be  done  away  with  by  the  first  of 
July,  191 8,  but  provides  no  machinery  or 
instruction  for  the  consummation  of  the 
work.  To  be  effective,  the  new  bill  must 
be  followed  by  supplementary  legislation 
which  will  place  definitely  on  the  municipal 
authorities  the  responsibility  for  tearing 
down  the  poor  dwellings  already  standing 
and  transforming  objectionable  alleys, 
many  of  them  inside  alleys  and  courts,  into 
regular  thoroughfares.  To  the  extent  that 
the  bill  represents  an  expression  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  Washington  for  im- 
proved alley  conditions,  it  is  considered  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  model  bill  which  had  been  so 
carefully  drawn  and  which  Mrs.  Wilson  so 
deeply  wished  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Richard  B.  Watrous. 

*    * 

Home  Rule  in  Taxation 

At  the  November  election  the  people  of 
California  will  have  an  opportunity  to  rat- 
ify an  important  home  rule  amendment 
passed  by  the  1913  legislature.  The  form 
in  which  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  will  appear  on  the  ballot 
is  as  follows: 


Local  Taxation  Exemption. 
Assembly  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment 7  adding  section  8J4  to 
Article  XIII  of  Constitution,  au- 
thorizes any  countv  or  munici- 
pality to  exempt  from  taxation 
for  local  purposes  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  one  or  more  of  follow- 
ing classes  of  property:  Improve- 
ments in,  on,  or  over  land; 
shipping;  household  furniture; 
live  stock;  merchandise;  ma- 
chinery; tools;  farming  imple- 
ments; vehicles;  other  personal 
property  except  franchises;  pro- 
vides that  ordinance  or  resolu- 
tion making  such  exemptions 
shall  be  subject  to  referendum; 
and  requires  that  taxes  upon 
property  not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion shall  be  uniform. 


YES 


NO 


An  amendment  intended  to  accomplish  a 
similar  purpose  was  submitted  by  initiative 
petition  in  191 2,  but  was  not  adopted.  That 
amendment  was  so  broad  that  it  would  have 
permitted  any  county  or  local  district  to 


establish  its  own  tax  system,  including  the 
methods  and  dates  of  collection,  etc.,  and  it 
was  opposed  strongly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  have  led  to  administrative  chaos. 
The  present  amendment  confines  the  local 
option  to  a  selection  of  the  class  of  prop- 
erty which  shall  be  exempted  from  county 
or  local  taxation.  It  does  not  affect  tax- 
ation for  state  purposes.  California  re- 
cently adopted  the  policy  of  separating  the 
sources  of  state  and  local  revenue  pursuant 
to  an  amendment  adopted  in  1910,  so  there 
is  now  no  state  tax  on  property  locally  as- 
sessed (except  a  special  tax  for  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  ) . ' 

The  principle  of  home  rule  in  taxation 
has  been  approved  by  the  California 
League  of  Municipalities  at  its  last  three 
annual  conventions.  The  amendment  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  more  than  thirty  in- 
dividual city  councils  throughout  the  state. 

*     * 

Municipal  Carnival  at  Los  Angeles 

On  September  8  Los  Angeles  celebrated 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation  in  an  exceptionally 
interesting  carnival.  The  celebration,  which 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Municipal 
Employees'  Club,  attracted  crowds  esti- 
mated to  number  about  35,000.  As  all  the 
participants  gave  their  services  without 
charge,  many  important  concerns  contrib- 
uting generously  in  a  material  way,  the  ex- 
pense incurred  was  slight.  To  defray  this, 
bronze  medals  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary were  sold  at  the  price  of  ten  cents. 

The  decorations  included  an  elaborate 
arrangement  of  electric  lights,  strung  in 
lines  up  the  hill  upon  which  is  located  the 
Normal  School  building  about  which  the 
festivities  centered,  and  converging  at  the 
dome  of  the  building  in  a  massive  electric 
seal  of  the  city.  Entertainment  was  fur- 
nished simultaneously  in  different  parts  of 
the  grounds  and  building.  While  play- 
ground activities,  such  as  Indian  dances, 
camp-fire  songs  and  a  Hiawatha  panto- 
mime, held  the  attention  of  onlookers  in 
one  place,  other  features,  including  police 
drills,  exhibits  of  fire  fighting,  and  band 
concerts,  attracted  the  visitors  in  another 
section.  A  ukalele  chorus  of  boys  repre- 
senting the  schools  and  the  Civic  Theatre 
roamed  about  interspersing  music.  In  one 
corner  of  the  grounds  open-air  motion  pic- 
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"BALTO"  Guaranteed  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Signs 

stand  alone  in  their  field — the  one  and  only  one  absolutely 
dependable  sign  product. 

These  signs  are  made  of  the  finest  grade  of  vitreous  Porcelain  Enamel 
fused  on  specially  processed  iron  at  a  temperature  of  1600  degrees  Fah- 
renheit— each  color  separately  fused. 

"  BALTO u  Signs,  exclusively,  are  fitted  with 
non-corrosive  metal  sleeve  eyelets — this 
feature  protects  the  enamel  at  this  point 
and  adds  anothei  distinctive  element  of 
finish  to  our  signs. 

a  We  produce  every  possible  character  of  municipal 
signs — any  size,  shape,  color  combination  or  design. 
Without  obligation  our  Service  Department  will 
be  pleased  to  submit  sketches  and  quotations. 
Additionally,  we  will  send  FREE,  at  our  expense, 
to  any  authorized  purchasing  official  or  body  a 
-  useful  and  attractive  sample  of  finished  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron.  Writ*  Department  C. 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  &  Novelty  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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tures  of  the  St.  Louis  pageant  were  shown, 
and  in  another  corner  were  pictures  illus- 
trating the  physical  development  of  Los 
Angeles  and  other  phases  of  civic  progress. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  indoor  program 
was  a  pageant  entitled  "Under  Four  Flags/' 
depicting  the  founding  of  the  city,  its 
changing  history  under  four  flags,  and  its 
aspirations  for  the  future. 
*    * 

Partial  List  of  Improved 
Housing  Companies 

The  accompanying  tabulation  of  im- 
proved housing  companies  has  been  com- 
piled by  Arthur  C.  Comey,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homestead  Commission,  Boston. 
It  is  the  result  of  inquiries  sent  by  Mr. 
Comey  to  such  companies  as  were  known 
by  him  to  be  engaged  in  improved  housing, 
and  not  organized  primarily  for  profit. 

It  is  believed  that  many  other  such  com- 
panies exist.  Details  of  these  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Comey,  who  is  a  committee  of 
one  on  bibliography  of  the  Construction 
Section  of  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion. 

Commission  Government 
in  Pennsylvania 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  before 
the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities  of  the 
Third  Class,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fuller,  President 
of  the  Allied  Civic  Bodies,  summarized 
reports  from  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  the 
third  class  concerning  their  progress  under 
commission  government  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1914.  This  information,  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions, 
includes  reports  from  19  banks  and  20  in- 
dividuals and  indicates  general  satisfaction 
with  the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  questions  and  answers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 — Has  the  new  form  of  government  in  your 
opinion  proved  a  success ? 

Twenty-two  cities  reported  very  briefly,  yes ; 
three  no,  and  three  no  opinion. 

2 — Are  your  citizens  generally  pleased  with 
the  new  system? 

Twenty-one  cities  reported  yes;  three  no, 
and  four  no  opinion. 

3 — Has  it  tended  to  create  more  interest  in 
city  affairs  on  the  part  of  citizens? 

Twenty-three  cities  reported  yes;  two  no, 
and  three  no  opinion. 

4 — Would  not  the  "General  Manager  plan" 
in  connection  with  the  present  system  render 
the  government  still  more  efficient? 

Twenty-one  cities  reported  yes  and  seven 
cities  reported  no. 
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Grand  Avenue,  Beloit,  Wis.     Brick  Pavement  Filled  with  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch* 

A  Filler  that  Outlasts  the  Pavement 


T^HE   question  of  the  right  filler 
A    is    vital    to    the    life    of    any 
pavement. 

A  filler  must  be  waterproof  under 
all  conditions,  otherwise  frost  and 
rain  will  get  in  and  ruin  the  founda- 
tion. 

Paving  Pitch  is  the  only  filler  proved 
waterproof  under  all  conditions. 
Asphalt  becomes  weak  in  adhesive 
power  in  cold  weather — the  brick 
shrinks  away  from  it,  and  water 
seeps  in  through  the  cracks. 


Sand  of  course  cannot  properly  be 
considered  waterproof  under  any 
conditions. 

Cement  is  too  rigid.  It  crumbles 
under  vibration,  and  cracks  and 
"blow-outs"  occur  in  hot  weather 
which  later  let  in  the  water.  With 
Paving  Pitch  every  joint  is  an  ex- 
pansion joint,  and  is  waterproof 
under  all  conditions.  There  are 
Pitch-filled  pavements  30  years  old 
and  in  perfect  condition  today. 
To  be  sure  of  a  lasting  job,  specify 
Barrett's  Paving  Pitch. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Three  Recent  Appointments 

The  last  few  weeks  have  brought  these 
important  appointments  to  three  men  well 
known  to  The  American  City's  readers: 

Frederic  C.  Howe  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  as  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  appointment  of  Edward  E.  Pratt, 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  as  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Thomas   Adams   has   been   called    from 
London  to  become  the  City  Planning  Ex- 
pert of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
*    •: 

The  City  Planning  Exhibitions 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  wide- 
spread development  of  the  city  planning 
idea  is  the  fact  that  the  latest  engagements 
for  the  two  City  Planning  Exhibitions,  pre- 
pared by  the  American  City  Bureau,  are 
over  five  thousand  miles  apart. 

The  larger  of  these  exhibitions,  prepared 
for  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
population,  was  shown  September  14-30  in 
the  city  of  Santiago,  Chili,  South  America. 
It  had  been  contracted  for  by  the  city  ad- 
ministration. 

The  smaller  of  the  exhibitions  is  to  be 
shown  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  October  15-17, 


inclusive,  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

On  October  21  and  22  the  same  exhibi- 
tion will  be  a  feature  of  the  convention  of 
the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  in 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Preparing  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition 

This  photograph  shows  two  of  the  skilled 
workers  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  a  perilous  position  on 
the  great  Tower  of  Jewels.  The  picture  is 
taken  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the 
Court  of  the  Universe,  the  great  central 
court  of  the  exposition.  The  total  height 
of  the  tower,  which  will  be  the  dominating 
architectural  feature  of  the  exposition,  is 
435  feet.  The  large  oval  space  in  the  left 
foreground  is  a  part  of  this  court.  The 
large  arch  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
seated  workmen  is  the  Arch  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  to  be  crowned  by  a  superb  sculptured 
group  representing  Oriental  civilization. 
The  square  court  to  the  right  of  the  stand- 
ing workmen  is  the  Court  of  Abundance. 
Still  further  to  the  right  is  the  vast  Palace 
of  Machinery,  almost  one  thousand  feet  in 
length.  Beyond  the  Palace  of  Machinery 
are  the  United  States  transport  docks  and 
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Only  this  One  Page 

to  tell  you  about 

ATLANTIC  Pumping  Engines 

Right  on  this  page  is  your  only  chance,  in  this  issue  of  The  American  City, 
to  learn  about  Atlantic  Pumping  Engines — a  message  which  deserves  a  good- 
sized  book  to  do  it  justice !  This  is  small  space,  of  course,  in  which  to  say 
all  we  want  about  a  "big"  thing.  Excuse  the  small  space,  read  it  through 
and  write  us  if  interested  and  we  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

And  while  you  are  about  it — be  sure  to  avail  yourself  of  our  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER. 

ATLANTIC 
PUMPING  ENGINES 

— do  the  work  of   8 

men. 

— require  only  1  pint 
of  gasoline  per 
hour. 

— operate  without 
expensive  re- 
pairs. 

— r  u  n  themselves ; 
constant  "tend- 
ing" not  neces- 
sary. 

in  be  regulated 
while  running 
at  any  speed.  Ncw  3-inch  Atlant£c  Diaphragm 

TRENCH  PUMP 
OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Backed  by  a  Full  Year's  Guarantee  of  Every  Outfit. 

We  will  send  an  ATLANTIC  PUMPING  ENGINE  to  any  responsible 
party  with  the  privilege  of  five  days'  trial.  If  itris  not  exactly  as  repre- 
sented and  superior  to  other  equipment  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  and  we  will  paly  freight  both  ways. 

Telegraph  or  ufrite.  for  net  pricet  and  full  description, 

HAROLD  1.  BOND  COMPANY 

383  W  Atlantlo  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1     r  Manufacturer*  of 


Ross  Conoroto  8 pad*  Andrews'  Qaaoroto  Tampcn  Ssfsty  Trsnoh  Braoost  Falton'a  Sower  and 
Conoroto  Hods  and  Pearl  Brand  Suotion  Hose. 
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the  Fort  Mason  military  reservation.     In      where  Alcatraz  Island  can  be  barely  dis- 
the  background  is  San  Francisco  harbor,      cerned. 


Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

October  3-8.— St.  Paul.  Minn. 

American  Prison  Association.  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  P.  Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  5-8. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Humane  Association.    Sec-/ 
retary,  Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y/ 

October  6-9. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary,  Charles  Carroll 
crown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  7-9. — Lawrence,  Kan. 

League  of  Kansas  Municipalities. 
Secretary,  C.  H.  Talbot,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

October  12-14. — Del  Monte,  Cal. 

League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
Mason,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Also  First  California  Conference  on 
City  Planning;  Secretary,  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  Charles  H.  Cheney,  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

October  20-22. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology.  Secretary,  Henry  Win- 
throp  Ballantine,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

October  20-23. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers. Headquarters,  Hotel  Grune- 
wald.  Secretary,  James  McFall,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

October  21-22. — Mankato,  Minn. 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities. 
Annual  Meeting  and  City  Planning  Ex- 
hibition. Secretary.  Prof.  Richard  R. 
Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

October  28-31. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Road  Congress.  Secre- 
tary, James  P.  Keenan,  Suite  70,  Sentinel 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  9-14. — Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Highway  Association.  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Charles  P.  Light,  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  10-15. — Muskogee,  Okla. 

Southern  Commercial  Congress.  Ex- 
ecutive officers:  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  President,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens,  Managing  Director, 
Riverdale,  Md. 


November  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
121 1  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

November  12-14.— Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conference  of  American  Mayors  for 
the  Discussion  of  Utility  Problems. 
Acting  Director,  Clyde  L.  King,  Room 
216,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  17-21. — Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Municipal  League.  Secre- 
tary, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

November  27-December  6. — Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Southern  Health  Exhibition.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Exhibition.  Chair- 
man, Executive  Committee,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Terry,  City  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

November  30-December  5.— Jacksonville,  Fla. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Secretary,  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass. 

December  2-4. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Civic  Association.  Secretary, 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

December  9-12. — Richmond,  Va. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education.  Secretary,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

December  12-19. — New  York  City. 

International  Exposition  of  Safety 
and  Sanitation.  Under  direction  of 
American  Museum  of  Safety.  Director, 
Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

December  14-17.— Chicago.  III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association. 
Secretary,  A.  W.  Dean,  C.  E.,  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Housing  Conference 
Postponed 

The  National  Housing  Conference, 
scheduled  for  Minneapolis,  October  21-23, 
has  been  postponed  because  of  disturbances 
due  to  the  European  war. 
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A  Partial  List  of  Cities  Lighted  with 
Ornamental  Luminous  Arc  Lamps 


Akron,  Ohio 
Allentown,  Pa- 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Beverly,  Mans. 

Biwabik,  Minn. 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass. 

Brand  ford,  Ont..  Can. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Butte.  Mont. 
Calgary.  Alta.,  Can. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clearwater,  Kla. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 

De  Kalb,  111. 
Dctro"t,  Mich. 
Dixon,  111. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

East  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Edmonton,  Alta,  Can. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
1'ort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Galveston,  Texas 
Glasgow,  Mont. 
Glendive,  Mont. 
Goshen.  Ind. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Halifax,  N.  S..  Can. 
Hammond,  Ind. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hoi  yoke,  Mass. 

International     Falls, 
Minn. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Kingston,  Ont..  Can. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Lindsay.  Ont.,  Can. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Lorain.  Ohio 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Maiden,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Nashua.  N.  H. 
Negaunee,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  V 
Ocean  City,  N  J. 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Ogden.  Utah 
Owatonii.i.  Minn. 
Peterborough  Ont., 

Can. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsficld.  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Southbridge,  Mass 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tampicu,  Mex. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Visolia.  Cal. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
West  mount,  Can. 
Wildwood,  N.J. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Winnipeg!  Man.,  Can. 
WoOMOCkct,  R-  I. 
Worcester.  Mas*. 


General  Electric  Company 

General  Office:       IS     El      Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  Thi  Amkbicam  City,  with  the  exception  of  Government  publication*  and 
those  indicated  as  free,  which  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  offices  publishing  them 


Term aJC  Lewis   M.,  Associate   Professor  of 
Education,   Leland    Stanford,  Jr.,   Uni- 
versity. 
The  Teacher's  Health.     1913.    137  pp. 

60  cents 

Much  information  not  generally  known  or  thought 
about  is  given  in  this  book,  and  tije  importance  of  the 
badly  neglected  problem  of  the  teacher's  health  is 
made  clear.  The  author's  suggested  remedies  would 
include,  among  other  things,  a  physical  examination  of 
all  entrants  to  normal  schools,  and  greater  attention 
to  the  subject  of  applied  hygiene  during  the  normal 
school  course.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography  on  per- 
sonal and  mental  hygiene. 

Morrison,  Charles  E.,  C.  E.,  Assoc.  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. 
'    Earth  Roads.    1914.    30 -pp.    Diagrams. 

50  cents 

The  elementary  principles  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  earth  roads  (including  sand-clay  and 
burnt-clay  roads)  are  here  presented.  Location,  costs, 
traction,  grades,  soil  conditions,  drainage,  width  of 
roads,  dragging,  etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  covered. 

Cole,  Percival  R.t  Ph.  D. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  Elementary 
School.    1914.    64  pp.  35  cents 

The  principles  of  industrial  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  as  distinct  from  vocational  training  are 
discussed  in  this  volume.  There  is  a  chapter  of  sug- 
gestions for  reconstructing  the  school  curriculum  to 
include  industrial  education,  also  a  chapter  on  the 
reconstruction  of  school  methods,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding for  observation  of  industries  and  other  new 
features. 

Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm,  and 
Picou,  A.  C. 

Lectures  on  Housing.  (The  Warburton 
Lectures  for  1914.)  Manchester,  England, 
1914.    70  pp.  60  cents 

Mr.  Rowntree's  lecture,  entitled  "How  Far  It  Is 
Possible  to  Provide  Satisfactory  Homes  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes  at  Rents  Which  They  Can  Afford  to  Pay," 
deals  with  the  problem  in  an  original,  constructive 
manner,  showing  the  result  of  independent  investi- 
gation and  thought.  The  second  lecture,  covering  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  housing  problem  regarded  as  part 
of  the  general  problem  of  poverty,  constitutes  a  well 
presented  review  of  the  situation. 

Watrous,  Richard  B.,  Secretary,  American 
Civic  Association. 
Personal  Observations  of  Some  Devel- 
opments in  Housing  in  Europe.  (Re- 
printed from  the  July,  1914,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.)  July,  1914.  Quarto.  15  pp. 
18  photographs.  10  cents 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

An  Investigation  of  Housing  Conditions 

of  Cleveland's  Workingmen — the  Best, 

the  Average,  the  Worst.   (By  the  Divisi- 

sion   of   Health,   Bureau  of   Sanitation.) 

1914.     34  pp.     Illustrated.  Free 

Reprint  from  The  Cleveland  Medical  Journal,  April 

issue,  1914,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4. 


Chicago  City  Waste  Commission. 

Report  of  the  City  Waste  Commission 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  19 14.  69  pp. 
Diagrams.  Free 

Nichols.  Roy  T.,  Department  of  Hygiene, 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School. 
A  Study  of  Causes  of  Tuberculosis. 
(Reprinted  from  Monthly  Bulletin,  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Health.  February,  1914.) 
1914.     14  pp.    Illustrated.  Free 

Based  upon  the  records  of  260  cases  of  the  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries,  and  upon  the  housing  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sanitation  of  the  Cleveland  Health 
Department. 

The  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 
The  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati:    What  It  Is;  What 
It  Does;  How  It  Works.    1914.    8  pp. 

Free 

Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission. 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Homestead 
Commission.      1913.     366    pp.      (Public 
Document  No.  103.)  Free 

Wisconsin  Tax  Commission. 

How  to  Assess  Property  in  Cities  and 
Rural  Towns.  Practical  Suggestions  by 
H.  V.  Cowles  and  J.  H.  Leenhouts.  1914. 
62  pp.  Free 

Fetherston,  J.  T.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Former  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Street  Cleaning,  New  York  City. 
Report  to  the  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Richmond:  Summary  of  Results  on 
Refuse  Disposal  at  the  West  New 
Brighton  and  Clifton  Destructors  in  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  the  City  of  New 
York.    1914.    19  pp.    Illustrated.        Free 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society. 
The  Need  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion  in    Municipal   Elections.      (P.    R. 
Pamphlet  No.  20.)     June,  1914.    14  pp. 

Free 
Seattle  Juvenile  Court. 

Why  Children  Go  Wrong.    (Annual  Re- 
port of   the   Seattle  Juvenile   Court   for 
1913- )     1914-    48  pp.    Illustrated.       Free 
Contains   "Court   Methods,   Mothers'   Pensions   and 
Community  Dangers,"  by  Judge  Archibald  W.  Frater, 
and    "The   Responsibility  of  the   Home    Physical   and 
Mental   Conditions,"   by    Lilburn   Merrill,    M.  D.,   Di- 
rector of  Diagnosis. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
Salem    Conflagration.      (Salem,    Mass., 
June  25,  26,  1914.)     1914-    Quarto.    16  pp. 
Photographs  and  diagrams.  10  cents 
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Read  What  Julian  Street  Says  About  u  MORRIS" 
Cast  Iron  Ornamental  Poles  in  Battle  Greek,  Mich. 


The  Street  Illumination 

This  para- 
graph appears 
in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle entitled 
"  Michigan 
Meandering*' ' 
in  Collier's 
Weekly,  and 
was  written 
by  Julian 
Street.  Such 
unbiased 
statements 
from  a  critical 
and  widely 
traveled  man 
mean  much. 
Has  your  city 
anything  to 
learn  from  the 
West? 


of  Battle  Creek,  which  called  forth  the  praise  of  Mr.  Street.   They  are  Morris 
Poles,  Design  No.  40005 

Drink  Kaffir  Tea  — the  Flavor  Lasts! 

THE  principal  street  of  Battle  Creek  may  be  with- 
out amazing  architectural  beauty,  but  it  is  at 
least  well  lighted.  On  either  curb  is  a  row  of 
"boulevard  lights."  the  posts  set  fifty  feet  apart.  They 
are  good-looking  posts,  too.  of  simple,  graceful  design, 
each  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  five  white  globes. 
This  admirable  system  of  lighting  is  in  very  general 
use  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country  excepting  the 
East.  It  is  used  in  all  the  Michigan  cities  I  visited. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  was  first  installed  in  Minne- 
aj)olis,  but  wherever  it  originated,  it  is  one  of  a  long 
list  of  things  the  East  may  learn  from  the  West 

After  driving  about  for  a  time  we  drew  up.  .Looking 
out,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  'had  returned 
again  to  the  railway  station. 

It  was  a  station,  but  not  the  same  one. 


Send  for  Complete  Catalog  of  500  Designs 

GENTBAL  FOUNDED  COMPANY 


ELMER  P.  MORRIS,  Sales  Agent 
136  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
State  and  County  Educational  Reorgan- 
ization.   1914.    357  pp.  $1.37 

Consists  of  an  educational  Constitution  and  Code 
for  the  hypothetical  state  of  Osceola.  Among  the 
many  novel  features  introduced  is  that  involving  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  in  favor  of  a  county- 
unit  system  of  school  administration. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

New  Types  of  Library  Buildings.    1913. 
88  pp.    Illustrated.  50  cents 

Contains  photographs  and  plans  of  many  small  li- 
brary buildings  recently  erected,  which  extmplify  the 
idea  that  the  exteriors  of  such  buildings  should  pre- 
sent a  useful  and  comfortable,  rather  than  a  so-called 
classic  appearance. 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  Member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education. 
Volunteer  Help  to  the  Schools.     1914. 
141  pp.  60  cents 

A  stimulating  discussion  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
individuals  ana  to  societies,  and  of  opportunities  al- 
ready realized,  in  the  way  of  outside  help  to  the 
schools  through  activities  in  the  fields  of  health,  rec- 
reation, art.  training  for  work,  and  training  for  citi- 
zenship and  for  family  ties. 

Parker,  Philip  A   Morley,  Assoc.  M.   Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. 
The  Control  of  Water  as  Applied  to 
Irrigation,  Power  and  Town  Water  Sup- 
ply Purposes.    19 13.    1055  pp.  Illustrated. 

$5-oo 
This  volume,  based  largely  upon  notes  and  formulae 
accumulated  by  the  author  during  a  long  engineering 
experience,  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  technically 
trained  engineers.  Little  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
theoretical  aspects.  The  subject  of  applied  hydraulics 
is  treated  in  a  helpful  and  original  way,  and  a  large 
amount  of  entirely  new  material  is  given. 

The  Arts  and  Festivals  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers. 
A  Guide  and  Index  to  Plays,  Festivals 
and  Masques  for  Use  in  Schools,  Clubs 
and  Neighborhood  Centers.  1913.  44 
pp.  27  cents 

Kaiser,  John  Boynton,  B.  L.  S. 

Law,  Legislative  and  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Libraries.    1914.    467  pp.  $4.00 

"An  introductory  manual  and  bibliographical  guide," 
of  value  to  librarians,  students,  investigators,  legis- 
lators and  others.  Fuller  treatment  is  accorded  to 
materials  and  methods  of  legislative  and  municipal 
reference  work  than  to  those  of  law  libraries. 

Nettlefold,  J.  S. 

Practical     Town     Planning.     ,  London. 
1914.    493  pp.    Diagrams.  60  cents 

In  explaining  "how  to  set  about  the  preparation  of 
a  town  planning  scheme,  what  should  be  done  and 
what  should  be  avoided,"  the  author  is  guided  by  the 
principle  that  economic  incentive  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  far  more  valuable  than  rules  and  regulations. 
The  main  discussion  is  followed  by  valuable  appen- 
dices which  throw  light  upon  the  technical  phases  of 
the  problem  in  hand. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Editor. 

Charles     Eliot,     Landscape    Architect. 

191 4.     770   pp.      Many    photographs    and 

plans.     2  maps.     Bound  in  1  vol.,  $3.79; 

bound  in  2  vols.,  $4.33. 
A  reissue  of  a  valuable  book  which  will  be  especially 
welcomed  by  students  and  practitioners  of  landscape 
art  and  by  persons  interested  in  the  creation  or  man- 
agement of  fine  public  or  private  estates,  large  or 
small. 


Hayward,  Walter  B.,  Editor. 

The  Commuter's  Garden.    1914.    219  pp. 

16  photographs.  $1.07 

An  enjoyable  book  for  the  city  man  or  woman  who 

has  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  who  requires  information 

in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  garden  opportunities 

thus  offered. 

Eliot,  Charles  W., 

Storey,  Moorfield, 

Brandeis,  Louis  D., 

Rodenbeck,  Adolph  J.,  and 

Pound,  Roscoe. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Efficiency  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  ( Prepared 
for  The  National  Economic  League.) 
1914.    32  pp.  Free 

Davies,  A.  M.,  and 
Melville,  C.  H. 

A  Handbook  of  Hygiene.  (Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  "A 
Handbook  of  Hygiene,"  by  A.  M.  Davies.) 
London.  1913.  718  pp.  &/2  by  4  inches. 
Illustrated.  $2.74 

In  handy,  portable  form,  a  mine  of  authoritative  in- 
ormation   on  the  following  subjects:     Air  and  Venti- 
lation; Water  and  Water  Supply;   Food  and  Dieting; 


formation  on  the  following  subjects:  Air  and  Venti- 
lation; Water  and  Water  Supply;  Food  and  Dieting; 
The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  Sewage;  Clothing:  Habi- 


amc   iNCinuvai    chiu    x^is|fvfs«ti   ui    >jcnagc,    vaunting ,    iiaur 

tations;  Personal  Hygiene;  Soils  and  Sites;  Climate 
and  Meteorology;  The  Causation  and  Prevention  of 
Disease;  Disinfection. 

The  Civic  Press. 

The  American  City  Pamphlets.  The  fol- 
lowing pamphlets  have  been  issued  during 
the  last  month : 

The  Modern  Park  Cemetery.  By  Hare  &  Hare, 
Landscape  Architects,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  No.  116.  15 
cents. 

Rose  Valley — A  Garden  Suburb  (near  Philadelphia). 
No.  118.    10  cents. 

City  of  Manchester  (England)  Tramways 
Department. 
The  Passenger  Transportation  Problem. 

(Report  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee.) 
19 14.  141  pp.  Many  photographs,  maps 
and  plans.  •  $1.36 

One-half  of  the  report  consists  of  general  observa- 
tions on  the  passenger  transportation  problem  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Newark,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  London  and  Glasgow.  The  remaining  pages 
deal  with  the  lessons  to  be  derived  and  with  their  spe- 
cial application  to  the  city  of  Manchester. 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York. 
School  Savings  Banks.     (Document  No. 
6 — 1914.)     10  pp.  Free 

Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  School  Savings 
Banks.  Contains  the  committee's  suggestions  as  to 
rules  and  regulations  for  organizing  and  conducting 
school  savings  banks  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Law  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Gar- 
ages, and  the  Storage  and  Handling  of 
Volatile  Inflammable  Liquid  in  Connec- 
tion Therewith.    25  pp.  Free 

The  law  went  into  effect  May  15,  1914,  except  Sec- 
tion 26,  Chapter  4,  which  took  effect  October  1,  1914. 
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On  the  Next  Bridge 
You  Build 

Take  a  little  thought  about  an 
ornamental  lighting  system.  Con- 
sider how  attractive  such  a  system 
would  be.  Would  it  not  beautify 
the  surroundings  and  increase  the 
civic  pride  in  your  town? 

Install 

Cutter  Lamp  Posts 

for  two  reasons — First,  we  have  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  manufactured  boulevard,  park  and  bridge 
lighting  systems.  We  know  how.  Secondly,  our 
large  variety  of  designs  gives  you  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  one  which  will  be  distinctive  to  your  locality. 
We  plan  and  arrange  for  White  Ways.  Why  not  let  us 
know  your  requirements  ?  Let  us  suggest  some  ideas  without 
cost  to  you.     Write  for  Bulletin  AC-3210. 


George  Cutter  Co. 


413  Notre  Dame  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Carrying  30  feet  3'  Socket  Joint 


Orangeburg 

Fibre    Conduit 

("Admitted  to  be  the  boot  Fibre  Conduit.9') 

Made  with  four  styles  of  joints:  Socket,  sleeve, 
screw  and  "Harrington,"  with  bends  and  fittings 
for  same. 

Is  the  Lightest  Conduit  Made 

(3*  socket  Joint  1.2  lb*,  per  foot.) 

hence  the  freight  and  cartage  charges  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Send  for  The  Conduit  Book 


The  Fibre  Conduit  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

Orangeburg.  N.  Y. 


New  York.  103  Perk  Ave. 

Chicago,  1741  Monednock  Bldg. 

Boston,  S.  B.  Condit.  Jr.,  Co. 

Winnipeg.  Can. 

Tri-Provincial  Supply  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  McClary-Jemiion  Machinery  Co. 


Pienon-RoedingCo. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Salt 
Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L 


Angeles.  CaL 
Lake  City,  Utah 
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Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of  New 
York. 
Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
Works  Proposed  for  New  York  City; 
Reports  of  Experts  and  Data  Relating 
to  the  Harbor.  (Report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Commission  of  New 
York.)  April  30,  1914.  Quarto.  762  pp. 
Maps   and   diagrams.     (Supply   limited.) 

Free 


American  Water  Works  Association. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Tabulation  of 
Water  Rates  and  Other  Information  of 
Interest  to  Water  Companies.  (Re- 
printed from  Journal  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association,  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 

June,  1914.)    337  PP-  «5  cents 

This  valuable  tabulation  represents  nearly  a  year's 
work.  Among  its  interesting  features  is  the  section 
showing  water  rates  under  municipal  and  under  pri- 
vate ownership. 


Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News   from   Engineers,   Manufacturers   and   Supply  Houses, 
Interest  to  Municipal  and  County  Officials  and 
Contractors  for  Public  Work 


of 


Evidence  as  to  Pavements 

Several  million  yards  of  Trinidad  and  Ber- 
mudez  sheet  asphalt  pavements  that  have  given 
a  service  of  twenty  years  or  more,  are  illus- 
trated and  described  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"Evidence,"  just  published  by  The  Barber  As- 
phalt Paving  Company.  A  score  of  cities  are 
represented,  and  wherever  maintenance  data 
were  obtainable  this  information  has  been 
given,  with  the  date  on  which  the  pavement 
was  laid  and  a  photograph  showing  its  present 
condition.  The  oldest  of  the  pavements  so  de- 
scribed is  the  Trinidad  sheet  asphalt  pavement 
on  Vermont  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
is  35  years  old.  Something  more  than  1,000,- 
000  square  yards  of  asphalt  paving  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  £.,  averaging  23  years  of  age,  has 
cost  1.8  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  mainte- 
nance. New  Orleans  has  several  30-year-old 
pavements;  Buffalo  has  1,200,800  yards  of 
sheet  asphalt  20  years  of  age  or  more  and  still 
in  use.  Among  other  cities  that  contribute  to 
the  census  of  more-than-20-year-old  pavements 
are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 


St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Detroit, 
Omaha.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah  and 
Louisville. 

Asphalt  Wagons  for  Chicago 

The  picture  below  shows  part  of  the  ship- 
ment of  twenty  3-yard  asphalt  wagons  manu- 
factured by  the  Bain  Wagon  Company,  of 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  and  purchased  this  year  by  the 
Chicago  municipal  asphalt  plant.  An  article 
about  this  asphalt  plant  will  be  found  on  page 
212  of  the  September,  1914,  issue  of  The 
American  City. 

A  Gun  for  Works  of  Peace 

"The  Cement-Gun"  is  the  title  of  a  valuable 
monograph,  recently  issued  by  the  Cement-Gun 
Company,  of  30  Chestnut  street,  New  York. 
It  contains  many  handsome  illustrations,  indi- 
cating the  wide  variety  of  uses  to  which  the 
Cement-Gun  method  of  apoh'ing  mortars,  con- 


A    SHIPMENT    OF    WAGONS    FOR    THE    CHICAGO    MUNICIPAL    ASPHALT   PLANT 
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Reinforced 
Concrete 
Lighting 
Standards 

For 

Business  ni  Residence 

Streets 

Parks 

Estates 

Public  Buildings 


Manufactured  and   Installed 
By 

Morrison  &  Qulnn,  Inc. 

311  Cutler  Building 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bale  Waste  Paper 

-then  sell  it 

Waste  paper  in  public  buildings  can 
be  turned  into  money.  It  is  a  trouble 
and  expense  now,  but  with  the 

The 
Government 
Approves  of  It 


Paper  Baler  you  can 
yet  full  value  for  it. 

We  are  in  close  touch 
with  Paper  Stock  deal- 
era  in  constant  need  of 
waste  paper,  and  would 
be  able  to  place  you  in 
communication  with 
an  easy  market. 
As  long  as  you  delay 
learning  more  about 
the  Schick,  just  so  long 
will  you  be  ignorant  of 
the    money    in    waste 

f»aper.  Write  us  to-day 
or  more  details. 

The  Davenport 

Mfg.  Co. 

Davenport,  la. 


LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIE  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.     Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  like  this 


USE  POLYGASE  GLASS 

REGISTERED 
and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Likeihis 


When  POLYCASE  balls  are  used  the  glass 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLYCASE  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  COo 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 
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cretes  or  stucco  may  be  put.  These  include  the 
repairing  of  a  masonry  dam  and  sea  walls, 
sealing  up  the  face  of  a  rock  cut,  protecting 
structural  steel,  coating  wooden  piles,  covering 
frame  buildings  with^  stucco,  and  other  uses. 
The  pamphlet  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
company's  apparatus  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  cementitious  materials  are  mixed  and  ap- 
plied. 


An  Effective  Street  Sign 

A  neat  style  of  street  sign  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph,  which  illustrates  a 
combination  lighting  standard  and  sign  post. 
This  is  one  of  many  porcelain  enameled  iron 
signs-^street,  advertising,  motor  license,  exit, 
no  smoking  and  others,  in  various  colors — 
shown  in  a  24-page  catalogue  issued  by  the 
Royal  Enameling  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  The 
sign  has  the  advantage  of  being  attachable  to 
any  size  of  wood  or  iron  post,  either  square 
or  round.  Its  height,  over  all,  is  30  inches; 
width  17  inches.  The  bracket  is  heavily  gal- 
vanized, and  a  galvanized  protecting  clamp  in- 


sures rigidity  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the  sign, 
which  is  said  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to 
standing  extreme  climatic  conditions. 
+     + 

Securing  Correct  Water 
Meter  Service 

A  new  bulletin  of  18  pages,  issued  by  the 
Buffalo  Meter  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
called  "Setting,  Repairing  and  Testing  Water 
Meters,"  and  explains  the  customary  practice 
attending  the  use  of  water  meters.  It  is  based 
upon  the  proper  conception  of  a  water  meter 
as  an  instrument  of  precision  that  needs  cor- 
rect installation,  occasional  cleaning  and  skill- 
ful repairing.  The  size  of  meter  to  use,  its 
location,  rules  for  setting  and .  starting  and 
sealing,  are  dealt  with.  The  duties  of  meter 
readers  are  outlined,  and  instructions  for  re- 
pairing disc  meters  are  given.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  history  of  each  meter  be  kept 
by  a  card  index  system.  To  facilitate  the 
ordering  of  parts  of  the  American  and  New 
Niagara  meters  made  by  this  company,  the  part 
numbers  and  names  are  listed  and  pictured. 
Directions  for  testing  meters  are  given,  and 
tables  are  included  showing  how  to  correct 
meters  by  changing  gears. 

A  Test  in  British  Columbia 

The  Daily  Colonist,  of  Victoria,  B.  C.  gives 
in  its  issue  of  September  12,  1914,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  testing  of  the  city's  new 
motor  hose  wagon,  shown  on  page  308  of  this 
issue: 

"The  official  test  of  the  new  motor  hose 
wagon,  just  arrived  from  the  plant  of  the  Nott 
Fire  Engine  Works,  of  Minneapolis,  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  machine,  with 
a  full  service  load,  was  given  a  15-mile  spin, 
and  made  to  negotiate  all  the  steep  hills  inside 
the  city.  The  test  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  speed  and  power.  On  one 
speed  run  the  apparatus  easily  made  55  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  pulled  its 
load  up  the  steepest  hills  gave  indication  of  its 
great  power.  In  addition  to  a  load  of  2,800 
feet  of  fire  hose,  the  machine  bore  the  fire 
wardens,  Aldermen  Bell,  Fullerton  and  Mc- 
Micking,  with  Chief  Davis  and  two  or  three 
others.  The  weight  of  the  machine  when 
loaded  was  nearly  6  tons." 
•!»     «§• 

A  War  Benefit 

Large  orders  have  recently  been  received  by 
The  Ludlow  Valve  Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
from  the  British  Admiralty  for  high-pressure 
valves,  which-  are  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
warships  which  are  now  being  built  for  the 
British  navy.  These  and  other  large  orders 
received  from  various  corporations  and  con- 
cerns throughout  the  British  Isles  since  Great 
Britain  engaged  in  the  present  war  will  keep 
the  Ludlow  works  busy  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  shipments  abroad  will  represent  many 
tons.  The  war  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
many  valve  works  in  England,  and  the  British 
Admiralty  and  business  concerns  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  forced  to  place  their  orders 
outside  their  own  country.  Mr.  James  H. 
Caldwell,   the   president   of   the  company,   is 
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READ  THIS  20-YEAR  GUARANTEE 
BACK  OF 

UlrfDX  UEfAL 


"We  will  replace, 
at  any  time  within 
twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  erection, 
any  Union  Metal 
pressed  steel  shaft 
that  fails  from  any 
cause  whatever  (ex- 
cept by  wilful,  ma- 
licious damage)  for 
the  nominal  sum  of 
Three  Dollars  (£3.00) 
each  net  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory,  Canton, 
Ohio." 

Could  any  cus- 
tomer ask  for  better 
assurance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  ? 
— its  strength? — its 
durable  service?  We 
think  not. 

We  know  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pressed 
steel  construction  of 
"Union"  Standards 
— our  guarantee  is 
the  proof  to  you. 

The  new  "Un- 
ions" for  the  Type  C 
Lamps  embody  all 
the  grace  and  artis- 
tic designs  of  the 
standard  fixture.  Our 
catalogs  cover  the 
wide  variety  of 
styles.  Write  for 
them. 


Design  No.  1471-C 


THE  UNION  METAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GAISTOIN.    OHIO 

Canadian  Union  Metal  LJmltad 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Pettingell-Andrew*  Co..  Boston  Msm. 

W.  L.  Fairchfld,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Bryant  5883. 

K  &  B  Co.,  25  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interstate  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwest  General  Electric  Co..  Dallas,  Texas. 

Capital  Electric  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

Western   Canadian    Representative   Frank   E.    Filer,    502 

Reewayden  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 

Eastern  Canadian  Representative,  R.  E.  T.  Pringle,  95  King 
St.  E.,  Toronto,  and  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


A  KING 

WHITE  WAY 

IS 

EFFICIENT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

MANY  DESIGNS 

PRICES   RIGHT 

CATALOG 

AND 

"KING  SELLING 
PLAN"  FREE 


KING  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Ho. 


m  Morse 
Destructor 


For  Disposal  of  Mu- 
nicipal, Industrial, 
Institutional  Waste, 
ofovery  class, 
in  any  quantity, 
at  any  place 


Furnace 


Address 

WM.  F.  MORSE 

90  West  St.,  New  York 

Mr.  Morte  is  not  connected 
or  concerned  with  the  Atkinson- 
Horse  Destructor  Co.  or  the 
Horse-Bulger  Destructor  Co. 


mKBBBamBasBMaMBaaaBBBsm 


'"Avoid  Unsightly 
Overhead  Wiring 

the  eyesore  of  many  an  otherwise 
attractive  municipality,  by  using 

SIMPLEX 

Steel  Taped  Cable 

It  cuts  the  expense  of  the  usual 
underground  duct  system  in  halves. 
It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled in  a  narrow,  shallow  trench 
without    interruption    to    traffic. 

New  illustrated  booklet 
on  request  to  Dept.  M. 

Simplex!re&Cm@ 


MANUFACTURERS 

201  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  BOSTON 

CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 


(48-179) 
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quoted  as  saying  that  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago 
the  British  Admiralty  had,  from  time  to  time, 
placed  orders  for  Ludlow  valves,  but  none  so 
large  as  the  one  just  given,  and  the  same  is 
true,  to  some  extent,  as  regards  the  orders 
from  private  concerns. 

*     * 

For  the  Protection  of 
Concrete  Edges 

The  Kahn  curb  bars,  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  are  made  from  a 
special  section  of  high-grade,  open  hearth 
steel  which  is  punched  and  expanded  by  pow- 
erful machinery.  It  is?  claimed  that  the  steel 
plate  is  of  ample  size  to  take  all  shocks  and  dis- 
tribute them  throughout  the  mass  of  concrete ; 
that  there  is  positive  anchorage,  the  anchors 
from  the  same  section  as  the  plate  extending 
well  into  the  concrete,  and  the  positive  shoulder 
giving  absolute  anchorage  independent  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  concrete.  The  bars  are  easy  to 
handle  and  install,  without  special  tools  or 
equipment.  They  are  heavily  "galvanized  after 
forming,  and  are  furnished  curved  to  any 
reasonable  radius  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
street  intersections.  The  standard  lengths  are 
8,  10  and  12  feet  They  are  used  not  only  for 
street  curbs  but  for  concrete  columns,  walls, 
platforms,  stairs,  bridges,  buildings,  etc.  This 
and  other  products  of  the  same  company  are 
described  and  pictured  in  an  8-page  pamphlet 
sent  free  upon  request. 

4.     4. 

Fire  Apparatus  for  a  California  City 

Shipment  has  just  been  made  by  James  Boyd 
&  Bros.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  of  one  triple  com- 
bination, 700-gallon  pump  to  the  city  of  Covina, 
Cal.  This  is  one  of  the  Boyd  Company's  type 
PB  cars,  with  a  six-cylinder,  5^-inch  x  6j/£- 
inch  motor. 

The  machine  was  put  through  a  number  of 
severe  tests  before  leaving  the  factory,  and 
made  a  remarkable  showing.  Under  under- 
writers' conditions,  from  a  15-foot  lift,  the 
machine  pumped  780  gallons. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of 
apparatus  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  painted 
pure  white,  with  gold  striping.  It  is  equipped 
with  pneumatic  tires,  and  has  a  steel  hose 
body,  the  capacity  of  which  is  1,200  feet  of  fire 
hose.  4>     4* 

Meeting  a  Big  Demand 

The  rapidly-increasing  business  of  the  Star 
Electric  Company,  formerly  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  made  more  commodious  quarters 
necessary,  and  the  company  has  found  a  new 
home  in  Newark,  N.  J.  For  some  time  the 
capacity  of  the  Binghamton  factory  had  been 
severely  taxed  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
newer  types  of  Star  fire  and  police  apparatus. 
An  official  of  the  company  states  that,  on  top 
of  a  300  per  cent  increase  this  year,  the  com- 
pany's success  in  securing  the  contract  to  equip 
the  entire  Panama  Exposition  with  Star  fire 
and  police  apparatus  proved  an  unexpected 
advertising  stimulus.  Confronted  with  the 
alternatives  of  immediately  tripling  the  capa- 


city at  Binghamton  or  building  a  new  factory 
where  conditions  were  better  suited  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  business,  the 
officials  decided  that  the  latter  course  was  best. 


NEW  PLANT  OF  THE  STAR  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  new  factory  which  the  company  now 
occupies  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  with  over  four  times  the  capacity  and 
floor  space  of  the  old  plant  at  Binghamton. 
The  general  offices,  aside  from  the  New  York 
offices,  and  the  Western  department,  which  is 
still  in  charge  of  Frank  C.  Stover,  Chicago,  are 
located  in  this  new  building. 

*  * 

An  Efficiency  Record 

On  page  306  of  this  issue  is  shown  a  photo- 
graph of  hose  wagon  No.  1,  which  has  been 
used  by  the  fire  department  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  for  twenty-two  months,  and  is  said  to 
have  developed  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  that 
time.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  made  by  the 
South  Bend  Motor  Car  Works. 

*  * 

Paving  Work 

The  Utica  Daily  Press  makes  reference  to 
the  recent  closing  of  a  contract  for  paving 
work  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  be  done  by  Warren 
Bros.  Company,  of  Boston: 

"The  Warren  Bros.  Company,  through  their 
representative,  C.  E.  Kennedy,  has  closed  a 
contract  with  the  Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Com- 
pany for  paving  Bouck  street  with  their 
bitulithic  pavement,  on  concrete  base,  from 
East  Dominick  street  to  the  Central  Railroad 
industrial  tracks,  formerly  the  main  line.  The 
pavement  is  to  be  26  feet  in  width  between  the 
curbing.  The  curbing  is  to  be  the  best  grade 
of  Medina  sandstone. 

"This  company  has  the  heaviest  trucking  of 
any  manufacturing  interest  in  the  city,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Merchant  Iron 
Mill,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  let  the  contract 
to  the  Warren  Bros.  Company  for  the  paving 
speaks  well  for  the  wearing  qualities  of  this 
pavement.  The  Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Com- 
pany is  also  interested  in  several  of  the  indus- 
tries which  line  the  south  side  of  Railroad 
street,  where  the  manufacturing  interests  also 
paved  that  street  at  their  own  expense,  the  city 
at  large  not  being  called  upon  to  pay  anything 
toward  the  paving  of  these  two  streets.  The 
manufacturing  interests  did  this  in  order  to  get 
what  they  wanted  in  the  paving  line,  knowing 
from  experience  from  the  miles  of  this  paving 
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It  Is  Possible 


to  utilize  an  ordinary 
street  railway  pole  in 
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mental  bases  and 
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in  the  city  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  that 
can  be  laid  for  any  purpose.  The  paving  of 
Bouck  street  is  to  be  completed  this  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract.  The  Warren  Bros, 
have  completed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
paving  in  Mill  street  this  season,  and  are  now 
paving  North  and  South  James  street,  con- 
necting links,  John,  Jay,  Spring  and  River 
streets." 

*     * 

Exhibitions  of  Water  Main  Cleaning 

Among  the  entertainment  features  provided 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Association  were  demonstra- 
tions of  water  main  cleaning  done  for  the  city 
of  Boston  by  the  National  Water  Main  Clean- 
ing Company,  of  New  York.  The  first  section 
of  the  work  ..was  done  on  Conant  street,  near 
Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury,  when  the  clean- 
ing of  700  feet  of  6-inch  water  pipe  was  wit- 
nessed with  interest  by  about  80  members  of 
the  association.  A  second  exhibition  was  also 
successfully  carried  out. 

At  both  ends  of  the  pipe  to  be  cleaned  open- 
ings were  made  in  the  ground  and  into  the 
pipe.  A  cable  was  passed  through  the  line  of 
pipe  by  means  of  a  special  carrier  device,  and 
the  cleaning  machine,  having  been  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  cable,  was  drawn  through  the 
pipe  by  the  aid  of  a  windlass.  During  this 
process  water  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
pipe  in  the  direction  in  which  the  machine 
moved,  carrying  the  debris  ahead  and  out 
through  a  riser  pipe  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  All  the  incrustation  and  dirt  were 
effectually  removed,  leaving  a  full  and  free 
flow  of  water. 


Inspecting  Brick  Pavement 

Inspection  trips  over  brick  pavements  occu- 
pied two  days  of  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, held  last  month  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
purpose  of  these  trips  was  the  study  of  brick 
pavement  construction  on  country  highways, 
and  about  eighty  cars  carried  members  and 
guests  over  an  interesting  route  to  a  number 
of  the  surrounding  places,  among  them  Niagara 
Falls,  Lewiston,  Youngstown  and  Old  Fort 
Niagara.  The  photograph  here  reproduced 
shows  members  of  the  party  noting  the  con- 
dition of  the  brick  in  the  pavement  on  Lake 
Shore  Drive  made  ready  for  rolling. 

*     * 

Expansion  Joints  in 
Brick  Pavements 

Among  the  exhibitors  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac- 
turers Association  was  The  Waring-Under- 
wood  Company,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Ideal  Expansion  Joint, 
claimed  to  be  the  original  pre-molded  asphalt 
expansion  joint.  Samples  of  the  different  sizes 
manufactured  were  exhibited,  and  interesting 
literature  regarding  the  product  was  dis- 
tributed. In  the  inspection  trips  made  by  the 
delegates  and  guests  this  joint  was  frequently 
seen  on  the  brick  roads  which  are  being  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Highways.  The 
company's  New  York  State  representative,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Goodrich,  was  present  during  the 
entire  convention. 


BRICK    PAVEMENT    ON    LAKE    SHORE    DRIVE,    BUFFALO,    UNDER    INSPECTION 
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425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  800  and  1000  candle  power. 
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towns  of  medium  sice.  It  is  simple, 
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Hie  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
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they  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
night  service  5c.(  midnight  service  8c. 
per  night. 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out, 
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lighting  through  our  Standard 
is  more  than  justified  by  the 
increased  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate on  the  streets  affected. 
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will  show  you  our 
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Editorial  Comment 


"Tools  to  Work  Withal" 

In  "A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain," 
Lowell  puts  into  Cromwell's  stirring  ex- 
hortation these  words: 

"No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work, 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will." 

Never  since  the  first  collection  of  huts 
became  a  village  has  there  been  lack  of 
work  to  do  in  the  planning  of  better  cities 
and  in  the  improvement  of  existing  ones; 
but  never  prior  to  this  second  decade  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  have  the  "tools  to 
work  withal"  been  so  efficient  and  so  readily 
available. 

In  most  municipal  and  civic  activities 
there  is  now  no  possible  reason  for  groping 
in  the  dark,  or  for  failure  to  profit  by  the 
experience  and  observation  of  others  en- 
gaged in  similar  activities.  The  pioneer 
work  has  been  done;  and  books,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  pour  from  the  presses  in  a 
constantly  growing  stream.  Indeed,  if  dis- 
may be  felt  now,  it  must  be  rather  at  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  tools  of  knowl- 
edge than  at  the  lack  of  them. 

The  flood  of  present-day  literature  on 
municipal  affairs  is  indicated  in  some  meas- 
ure by  the  number  of  new  books  and  pam- 
phlets received  at  this  office  for  mention  in 
The  American  City.  No  less  than  sixty 
such  books  and  eighty  pamphlets  have  been 
listed  in  the  department  of  Municipal  and 
Civic  Publications  in  the  last  six  issues; 
and  lack  of  space  has  prevented  any  refer- 
ence to  many  annual  reports  and  other  pub- 
lications which  have  been  filed  and  made 
available  for  answering  special  inquiries. 

The  tools  are  there;  but  the  second  and 
even  bigger  problem  still  remains : — how  to 
get  them  used.    A  book  or  pamphlet  be- 


comes helpful  only  when  it  leaves  the  book- 
store or  the  library  shelf  and  gets  into  the 
hands  of  someone  who  will  put  its  pre- 
cepts into  practice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
belittle  the  value  of  the  practical  articles 
published  from  month  to  month,  or  from 
week  to  week,  in  The  American  City,  or 
in  other  municipal  and  engineering  periodi- 
cals. They  are  good  tools  for  the  friend 
of  good  government,  be  he  official  in  office 
or  citizen  in  the  ranks.  But  we  would  not 
be  doing  our  duty  to  either  group  did  we 
not  urge  upon  them  a  more  frequent  and 
thorough  use  of  the  book  and  pamphlet  lit- 
erature also. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  passing,  to 
offer  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  that  much- 
used  means  of  gathering  information — the 
questionnaire.  It  is  evident  that  many  val- 
uable municipal  and  civic  documents  could 
not  have  been  compiled  without  recourse  to 
this  device;  and  much  credit  should  be  ac- 
corded to  city  officials,  organization  secre- 
taries and  others  for  the  many  hours  of 
their  busy  lives  which  they  have  devoted  to 
the  courteous  filling  out  of  blank  forms. 
But,  on  some  subjects  at  least,  the  time  has 
come  to  call  a  halt  long  enough  to  take 
account  of  stock. 

To  the  seeker  for  knowledge  we  offer, 
therefore,  this  suggestion:  Before  con- 
suming your  own  time  and  that  of  many 
others  in  gathering  and  recording  facts, 
why  not  find  out  if  the  facts  you  want  are 
not  already  available  for  you?  Ask  your 
librarian  or  local  bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search— if  there  be  such  in  your  com- 
munity— whether  the  information  you  seek 
is  already  on  file;  or  drop  a  line  to  the 
editors  of  The  American  City,  who  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  book  or  periodical 
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or  organization  from  which  the  facts  you 
seek  are  obtainable.  If  you  haven't  at  hand 
our  Selected  List  of  Municipal  and  Civic 
Books,  a  copy  will  be  sent  you  for  the 
asking. 

And  when  you  have  the  facts,  be  not  dis- 
couraged if  they  indicate  the  need  of  edu- 
cating the  voters  of  your  city  or  the  legis- 
lature of  your  state — or  even  the  courts — 
before  you  can  actually  do  the  thing  on 
which  you  have  set  your  heart.  To  quote 
again  from  Cromwell  as  interpreted  by 
Lowell : 

"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 

men; 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best; 
And  doubtless  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 

To  familiarize  one's  self  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  day ;  to  help  transform  that 
thought  into  action ;  and  to  keep  one's  mind 
open  for  the  wiser  plans  of  the  future — 
what  ideal  could  be  higher  or  ambition 
nobler  ? 

+     * 

Carrying  Out  the  City  "Plan 

The  foregoing  remarks  find  timely  illus- 
tration in  two  new  books  on  the  subject  of 
city  planning.     We  refer  to: 

"Carrying  Out  the  City  Plan,"*  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff  in  collaboration  with  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 

"Practical  Town  Planning:  A  Land  and 
Housing  Policy,  "t  by  J.  S.  Nettleford. 

To  tell  of  the  practical  application  of 
American  law  in  the  execution  of  city  plans 
is  the  object  of  the  first-mentioned  work; 
and  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  have  performed  the  task  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  indicated  by  its  six  principal  chapters : 

I.     The  Public  Ownership  of   Land. 
II.     The  Acquisition  of  Land. 
III.     The  Distribution  of  the  Cost   of  Land  Acquire- 
ment. 
IV.     Excess  Condemnation. 
V.     The  Use  of  the  Police  Power  in  the  Execution 
of  a  City  Plan. 
VI.     The    Work   of    Administrative   Agencies    in    the 
Execution  of  a  City   Plan. 

In  the  appendices  are  presented  a  com- 
pilation of  legislative  acts,  city  ordinances 
and  court   decisions  of   much   value;   and 


<  *  See    department  of   Municipal  and  Civic   Publica- 
tions, in  this  issue. 

t  See  The  Amepican  City,  October,  1914,  page  345. 


there  is  also  information  on  English  and 
Continental  systems  of  taking  land  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  As  Mr.  Olmsted  points  out  in 
his  introduction: 

"In  proceedings  essential  to  the  proper  shap- 
ing of  our  growing  cities  to  the  needs  of  their 
inhabitants  *  *  *  there  has  been  evident  in 
most  cities  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with 
conditions  and  methods  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  a  general  lack  of  strong  constructive  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  local  conditions  and 
methods  on  the  basis  of  general  experience." 

As  a  help  towards  a  successful  reshaping 
of  the  legal  mechanism  of  city  planning  in 
the  United  States,  no  publication  approach- 
ing in  value  this  book  of  Messrs.  Shurtleff 
and  Olmsted  has  yet  appeared. 

The  other  book  above  mentioned  is  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Harborne  Tenants, 
Ltd.,  one  of  England's  successful  garden 
suburbs,  developed  by  the  co-partnership 
housing  method.  That  Mr.  Nettlefold  is 
seeking  the  ideal  along  thoroughly  practical 
lines  is  indicated  by  the  following  sentences 
which  precede  the  introduction  to  his  book  : 

"Let  us  aim  to  administer  Justice  before 
Charity. 

"The  only  way  to  ensure  better  housing  is 
to  make  good  housing  reasonably  profitable  to 
the  owner  and  to  make  bad  housing  bad  busi- 
ness. 

"A  strong  economic  incentive  in  the  right 
direction  is  far  more  effective  for  reform  than 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  were  ever 
framed." 

Adequate  access  to  cheap  land  is  the  first 
article  in  Mr.  NettlefokTs  creed.  He  urges 
that  local  authorities  shall: 

"i.  Open  up  cheap  land  by  means  of  new 
main  arteries  and  other  facilities  for  develop- 
ment. 

"2.  Protect  this  cheap  land  from  an  exces- 
sive rise  in  price  by  forbidding  overcrowding. 

"3.  Provide  no  facilities  for  development 
until  the  land  has  been  protected." 

If  this  policy  is  adopted  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  the  author  believes  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  building  land  available  in 
England  at  such  a  price  that,  with  develop- 
ment on  economical  town-planning  lines, 
ten  houses  per  gross  acre  for  workingmen's 
homes,  renting  at  about  $7  per  month  each, 
will  be  a  sound  business  proposition. 

The  500  pages  of  Mr.  Nettlef  old's  book, 
while  referring  primarily  to  British  condi- 
tions, will  be  found  of  great  helpfulness  in 
the  working  out  of  American  city  planning 
and  housing  problems.  The  book  is  a  good 
"tool  to  work  withal." 
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Public  Bath  Houses  and  Swimming  Pools" 

Purposes  and  Types  of  Public  Baths — Points  of  Importance  in  Mechanical 

Equipment — Sanitation  of  Swimming  Pools  by  Prevention  of  Water 

Contamination  and  by  Treatment  After  Pollution 

By  Dr.  William  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E. 

Consulting  Sanitary  Expert 


WHY  do  we  bathe,  and  how  do  we 
bathe  ?  Let  us  consider  at  the  out- 
set the  various  distinct  objects 
sought  in  taking  baths,  for  this  is  essential 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  following 
discussion  of  the  problem.  Distinguished 
according  to  the  results  desired  there  are 
four  classes  of  baths  as  follows: 

(i)  Hygienic  or  cleansing  baths — those 
taken  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  to  promote 
or  maintain  health  by  cleanliness  of  the 
body  and  by  the  proper  functions  of  the 
skin 

(2)  Baths  for  recreation  and  for  physi- 
cal exercise — those  which  promote  bodily 
health  only  indirectly 

(3)  Baths  for  refreshment  and  for  hard- 
ening the  body 

(4)  Baths  for  healing,  for  the  cure  of 
disease  by  the  application  of  so-called 
medical  or  curative  baths 

We  cannot  render  our  bodies  clean,  main- 


*  Condensed  and  adapted  from  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  author  for  the  1914  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  Public  Hygiene  and  Baths,  held 
at  Newark,  N.  J. 


tain  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  keep  our 
>undergarments  -reasonably  clean,  and  there- 
by help  to  solve  the  problem  of  ventilation 
in  large  crowds,  -without  the  use  of  warm 
or  tempered  water  and  soap.  Hence  the 
cleansing  baths  are,  to  my  mind,  those  pf 
the  foremost  importance,  not  only  for  the 
health  of  the  individual,  but  also  for  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  sanitation  in  a  com- 
munity. The  most  sanitary  type  of  such 
baths  is  the  tepid  douche  or  shower  bath. 

Second  in  importance  are  the  baths  taken 
for  physical  exercise,  for  the  sake  of  recre- 
ation, for  the  love  of  the  sport  of  swim- 
ming. For  such  baths  a  natural  or  artificial 
pool  is  required.  They  are  in  no  sense  in- 
tended as  cleansing  baths;  in  fact,  cleanli- 
ness can  only  be  attained  in  those  floating 
river  baths,  where  a  pure  river  water  is 
constantly  flowing  through  the  pool.  While 
it  is  conceded  that  swimming  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  exercise,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  health  in  a  polluted  water,  or  in  a 
close  and  badly  ventilated  swimming  hall. 

The  refreshing  and  cooling  off  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  Richard  W.  Erler,  Associated  Architect,  Werner  &  Windolph,  A*w  York 
THIRD  WARD    PUBLIC    BATH,    NEWARK,  N.   J. 


body  during  the  hot  season,  or  after  vio- 
lent exercise,  can  be  attained  alike  in  the 
shower  or  in  the  pool.  The  hardening  of 
the  body,  to  make  it  more  resistant  against 
some  ills,  can  also  be  attained,  after  a 
warm  tub  bath,  by  the  taking  of  a  cooler 
or  a  cold  douche,  administered  from  either 
a  hand  or  overhead  spray. 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  ailments  by  the 
use  of  the  many  forms  of  curative  baths  is 
rather  a  medical  subject,  hence  foreign  to 
this  discussion. 

For  the  Maintenance  of  Health    Through 
Cleanliness 

Of  public  baths,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, so  far  as  the  health  of  a  city  or  com- 
munity is  concerned,  are  the  people's  cheap 
or  free  bath  houses.  They  should  be  lo- 
cated as  near  as  possible  in  the  center  of 
populous  districts,  occupied  by  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  poorer  people  generally. 
In  large  cities,  obviously,  more  than  one 
such  bath  house  is  required.  The  ruling 
principle  should  there  be  to  decentralize 
the  baths:  rather  than  have  one  large  bath 
house,  with  hundreds  of  bath  units,  the 
large   city   should  establish  a.   number   of 


smaller  bath  houses,  to  avoid  inconveniently 
long  walks  or  rides  to  them,  but  also  be- 
cause people's  baths  with  too  many  bath 
units  are  difficult  to  control  and  manage. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  un- 
pretentious, and  the  interiors  should  be  sim- 
ple and  sanitary.  Monumental  buildings, 
from  an  architectural  standpoint,  are  de- 
cidedly out  of  place.  This  criticism  may, 
with  some  reason,  be  applied  to  some  of  the 
city  bath  houses  erected  in  the  past. 

While  it  is  customary  to  include  a  few 
tub  baths  for  women  and  children,  the 
equipment  should  consist  mainly  of  shower 
baths.  This  type  of  bath  is  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  cleanest  and  most 
sanitary,  because  the  water  used  in  the  ab-. 
lution  of  the  body  flows  at  once  away,  with- 
out the  body  of  the  bather  staying,  as  it 
does  in  the  bath  tub,  in  contact  with  the  pol- 
luted water. 

The  people's  baths  should  be  municipal 
institutions,  offering  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year  to  the  working  population  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  health  and  cleanliness  by 
plain,  quickly-  taken  baths.  Swimming  pools 
in  such  baths  are,  in  my  judgment,  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  because  of  the  cost 
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and  difficulty  of  keeping  the  water  in  the 
pool  pure  and  unobjectionable 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  mention  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  utilize 
public  school  baths  during  the  evening 
hours  for  the  people,  as  is  done  sometimes 
in  Europe. 

In  smaller  communities,  one  may  place 
the  baths  in  other  existing  buildings,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  basement  of  a  town  hall,  or 
in  connection  with  a  fire  engine  station,  or 
even  in  connection  with  a  village  library. 
The  provision  of  cleansing  baths  in  prosper- 
ous villages  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  civic  and  health  organiza- 
tions. 

Public  Baths  for  Cleansing  and  Recreation 

Bath  houses  with  provision  for  swim- 
ming are  either  open-air  baths,  available 
only  during  the  summer  season,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  river  and  seaside  baths  and  the 
soJcalled  wading  and  bathing  pools  in  city 
parks,  or  they  may  be  enclosed,  heated 
bath    houses,    which    have    the    advantage 


of  being  serviceable  during  the  entire  year. 

The  equipment  of  this  type  consists  in 
(i)  baths  for  cleansing,  shower  baths,  and 
perhaps  a  very  few  tubs,  and  (2)  the  swim- 
ming pool.  In  planning  such  more  complete 
bath  houses,  one  should  always  bear  in  mind 
the  two  different  objects,  recreation  and 
cleanliness.  The  shower  douches  are  not, 
however,  altogether  for  cleansing,  ;for  if  the 
object  of  a  bather  is  merely  to  remove  a 
surplus  of  bodily  heat,  after  healthful  physi- 
cal exercise,  he  can  obtain  perfect  satisfac- 
tion by  the  use  of  a  cold  douche  or  shower. 

Where  natural  water  courses  are  avail- 
able with  a  pure  flowing  water  supply,  river 
baths  are,  perhaps,  better  than  artificial 
indoor  pools.  But  where  the  river  water 
is  impure  and  sewage-polluted,  floating 
river  baths  should  be  abolished.  The  pub- 
lic authorities  should  in  such  cases  provide 
efficient  and  economical  substitutes.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  open- 
air  summer  pools,  enclosed  on  the  sides 
only,  and  open  to  the  sky  at  the  top,  which 
have    proved    successful    in    some    inland 


Courtesy  of  Richard  W.  Erler,  Associated  Architect,  Werner  &  Windolph,  New  York 

SHOWER  BATHS  AND   DRESSING  ROOMS  OF  THE  THIRD  WARD  BATH,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

There  are  ninety-five  shower  baths  in  the  building.     These  are  of  the  type  having  two  compartments,  one 
for  the  bath  and  one  for  dressing.     Special  mixing  valves  prevent  scalding 
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THE  SUTRO  BATHS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


cities.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  pool 
water,  these  should  have  ample  means  for 
preliminary  cleansing  baths. 

Municipal  cleansing  and  pool  baths 
should,  if  possible,  be  entirely  free.  But 
if  the  cost  of  maintenance  becomes  high  on 
account  of  the  combination  of  both  types 
of  bath,  a  fee  might  be  charged  for  use  of 
the  pool  only,  leaving  the  use  of  the  show- 
ers free,  provided  always  the  fee  is  not 
made  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  a  good 
attendance.  There  are,  and  always  will  be, 
a  large  number  of  self-respecting  working 
people  able  and  willing  to  pay  such  a  small 
fee,  for  which  in  return  a  bath  towel  and 
a  cake  of  soap  might  be  given 

Common  to  all  types  of  bath  houses  is  the 
chief  and,  to  my  mind,  uppermost  require- 
ment of  cleanliness.  This  can  be  secured 
and  maintained  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
materials  of  construction,  by  suitable  plan- 
ning, arrangement  and  equipment,  by  ample 
lighting  and  ventilation,  and  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  general  rules  of  conduct 
applicable  to  all  bathers. 


JKCechanical  Equipment 

Among  the  points  of  importance  in  the 
equipment  of  baths  are  the  water  supply, 
the  mattrial  for  water  supply  pipes,  the 
heating  of  the  water,  its  filtration,  the  pre- 
vention of  water  waste,  the  material  for 
bath  and  dressing  compartments,  the  shower 
mixing  valves,  the  construction  and  sani- 
tation of  the  swimming,  pool,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  bathing  suits  and  bath  towels,  and 
rules  for  the  bathers.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  consider  the  heating  and  artificial  light- 
ing of  baths. 

i.  Bath  houses  may  take  their  water  from 
a  public  water  main,  or  else  they  may  in- 
stall a  private  independent  water  supply 
plant.  As  a  rule,  the  former  plan  is  the 
more  economical.  If  the  water  works  are 
owned  by  a  private  concern,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  obtain  special  concessions  in  the 
rates  charged  for  water. 

2.  In  planning  the  water  supply,  the  engi- 
neer should  carefully  calculate  the  maxi- 
mum daily  volume  of  water  required,  and 
obtain  or  specify  a  large  connection  with 
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the  city  supply  main.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  engineer,  however  conscientious  and 
well-meaning,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  official 
in  the  water  department  office  who  issues 
the  permits  for  the  taps  or  service  connec- 
tions. I  know  of  several  instances  where 
the  engineer  or  the  architect  was  refused  a 
desired  4-  or  6-inch  connection,  only  two 
2-inch  taps  being  allowed  him.  The  re- 
sult was  that  after  the  bath  house  was  put 
in  operation,  the  supply  was  found  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  city  bath  department 
had  to  dig  up  and  remove  the  small  ser- 
vices and  replace  them  by  larger  sizes. 

3.  The  question  of  the  best  material  to 
use  for  the  water  supply  pipes  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  The  choice  would  seem  to  lie  be- 
tween cast  iron,  galvanized  wrought  iron 
or  steel  welded  pipe,  and  brass  pipes.  The 
brass  piping  is  quite  expensive,  and  in  the 


majority  of  cases  galvanized  wrought  iron 
pipes  are  used 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  my  advice  regarding  material  suit- 
able for  the  supply  pipes  in  bath  houses  is 
as  follows:  for  the  large  mains,  both  for 
hot  and  cold  water,  those  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over,  use  cast  iron  flanged  pipe,  or 
else  cast  iron  Universal  pipe  with  ground- 
in  joints  tightened  with  lugs  and  boks.  For 
cold  water-  cast  iron  socket  pipes  with 
calked  joints  may  be  used.  For  the  smaller 
cold  water  mains,  use  wrought  iron  or  steel 
pipe  of  best  obtainable  quality,  the  pipes 
being  protected  against  corrosion  by  either 
"special"  galvanizing,  or  by  black  enamel. 
For  the  smaller  hot  water  service  pipes,  use 
either  seamless  brass  or  copper  pipes. 

4.  Where,  for  economical  reasons, 
wrought  iron  or  steel  pipes  must  be  used, 
the  aim  should  be  to  keep  all  piping  ex- 
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CONVERTED    FROM    A    POWER    HOUSE    TO    A    PUBLIC    BATH 

Main-floor  plan  of  a  public  bath  at  Troy,  N.  Y.     This  bath  was  formerly  a  power  house,  used  as  a  pumping 

station  for  the  water  works 
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posed  and  out  of  floors  or  walls,  so  that  re- 
pairs, if  they  become  necessary,  can  be 
more  readily  undertaken. 

Regarding  the  best  position  of  the  water 
distribution  pipes  in  bath  houses,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essential  water- 
proofing of  the  floors  should  be  pierced  at 
as  few  points  as  possible.  Hence  it  is  best 
to  carry  the  horizontal  pipes  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  bathroom  overhead,  and  not  at 
the  basement  or  cellar  ceiling,  in  which  lat- 
ter position  many  branches  to  the  douches 
become  necessary.  One  should  endeavor, 
however,  to  avoid  a  position  of  the  cold 
water  mains  where  the  drippings  due  to 
condensation  on  the  outside  of  the  pipes 
would  annoy  the  bathers. 

5.  Heaters  for  warming  bath  water 
should  be  calculated  and  made  ample  in  ca- 
pacity. In  bath  houses  which  have  both  the 
showers  and  the  pool,  each  kind  of  bath 
should  have  its  own  water-heating  device. 
Where  the  bath  house  contains  only  shower 
baths  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  to 
heat  the  hot  water  all  the  way  from  1500 
to  1800  F.  Satisfactory  results  can  be  ob- 
tained if  the  temperature  in  the  heater  or 
hot  water  storage  tank  is  kept  at  no°  to 
1 1 5°  F.  Any  excess  is  undesirable,  for  it 
is  one  cause  of  the  quicker  wearing  out  of 
the  vulnerable  parts  of  faucets  and  valves. 
The  lower  temperature  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  life  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  pipe  by  diminishing  the  cor- 
rosion. A  further  advantage  is  that  it  per- 
mits doing  away  with  the  expensive 
shower  mixing  valves,  the  use  of  which 
originated  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  bather  against  scalding  when  the  hot 
water  was  unduly  heated.  Two  ordinary 
shutoff  valves,  in  reach  of  the  bather,  on 
the  hot  and  cold  supply  branches,  would 
prove  to  be  better  and  less  expensive  than 
the  mixing  valves  in  use,  provided  the  hot 
water  is  heated  not  to  exceed  no°  F. 

6.  The  filtering  of  the  water  supply  for 
cleansing  shower  baths  is  neither  necessary 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  nor  is  it 
required,  as  some  argue,  from  a  purely 
mechanical  point  of  view,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  obstruction  of  the  holes  in  the 
shower  heads.  The  construction  of  these 
should  be  one  permitting  the  removal  of 
the  douche  head  in  order  to  clean  the  holes. 
The  water  for  swimming  pools,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  filtered  if  it  comes  from  a 


street  main,  except  in  cities  having  an  ex- 
ceptionally pure  water  supply. 

7.  Unnecessary  waste  of  water  should  be 
prevented  in  a  public  bath  house  quite  as 
much  as  in  other  buildings.  To  make  the 
overhead  douches  of  the  cleansing  baths  of 
a  very  large  diameter  is  objectionable  and 
uncalled  for.  A  sufficient  stream  of  water 
for  bodily  ablution  can  be  gotten  from  a 
douche  head  not  more  than  4  or  4^  inches 
in  diameter.  Neither  should  the  numerous 
holes  be  unduly  large,  for  if  so  a  great 
waste  of  water  takes  place. 

8.  Not  only  are  the  majority  of  bath 
mixing  valves  expensive,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  altogether  reliable.  They  were  in- 
troduced by  manufacturers  to  prevent  acci- 
dents to  bathers.  For  the  free  public  bath 
houses,  I  contend  that  it  is  much  simpler  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  to 
1 10  degrees,  and  to  use  plain  hot  and  cold 
water  valves  to  control  and  mix  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  douches. 

9.  A  not  inconsiderable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  free  public  baths  can 
be  effected  by  not  using  marble  as  a  mate- 
rial for  the  shower  bath  and  dressing  com- 
partments. A  bath  interior  can  be  made 
attractive  and  perfectly  sanitary,  and  the 
compartments  durably  constructed,  by  using 
a  cheaper  material,  which  has  the  merits  of 
being  impermeable,  non-absorbent,  clean- 
able,  and  light  in  color,  so  that  no  dirt 
would  be  hidden,  as  might  be  the  case  if 
dark  slate  were  used. 

10.  The  recently  introduced  hand  paper 
towels  form  a  satisfactory  substitute  in 
public  places  for  the  unsanitary  common 
or  roller  towel.  Since  these  came  into  use 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  something  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  contrived  for  use 

in  public  bath  houses Several 

German  firms  now  make  paper  bath  towels. 
These  seem  in  Germany  to  be  preferred  by 
fastidious  bathers  to  the  common  bath 
towels,  which,  unless  properly  disinfected  or 
sterilized  after  each  use,  may  transmit  dis- 
ease. Each  bather  now  gets  an  entirely 
new  towel,  which  is  used  only  once.  I  am 
informed  that  these  towels,  while  soft  and 
pliable,  are  still  sufficiently  tough,  so  that 
they  do  not  tear  easily  and  can  be  used  for 
rubbing  by  merely  folding  them  double. 

The  use  of  paper  bath  towels  would  do 
away  with  a  constant  item  of  expense  in 
the  laundrying  of  the  towels,  and  in  the  un- 
avoidable waste  due  to  stealing. 
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LIGHTING  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  SWIMMING  POOL  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


The  Swimming  *Pool 

The  larger  a  pool  is  made  the  more  costly 
becomes  the  filling  with  fresh  water,  or  the 
process  for  purifying  the  pool  water,  and 
the  heating  of  the  water  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature, usually  700  or  72°  F.  Hence  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  the  dimensions  of  the 
swimming  pool. 

The  cost  of  heating  the  water  can  in 
some  cases  be  reduced  by  obtaining  waste 
steam  from  a  nearby  steam  power  plant,  or 
from  a  private  or  municipal  electric  light 
plant. 

A  swimming  pool  should  be  constructed 
as  a  perfectly  watertight  basin  of  stone, 
brickwork,  or  reinforced  concrete  masonry. 
Waterproofing  of  the  bottom  and  sides  is 
essential.  The  floor  and  the  walls  of  the 
pool  should  be  finished  in  non-absorbent  and  ' 


washable  materials,  preferably  marble  slabs 
or  glazed  tiles.  In  all  corners  a  special 
treatment  is  required  to  have  them  well 
rounded,  as  this  facilitates  cleaning  opera- 
tions. Some  time  ago  *  I  suggested  lining 
the  sides  of  pools  up  to  the  water  line  with 
light-blue,  glazed  tiles,  with  a  horizontal 
border,  and  white  tiling  above,  as  I  had 
seen  done  in  many  German  swimming  baths, 
but  I  have  not  found  one  American  archi- 
tect willing  to  try  this  kind  of  finish  for  the 
pool.  I  wonder  why?  Many  European 
pools  undeniably  owe  their  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  this  feature  in  construction  not 
less  than  to  the  crystal-clear  water. 

A  scum  gutter  at  the  normal  water  level 
of  the  pool,  and  run  along  at  least  three  of 
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"Modern    Baths   and    Bathhouses"; 


DAYLIGHT    VIEW    OF   THE    ST.   LOUIS   MUNICIPAL   SWIMMING   POOL 
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its  sides,  is  an  essential  feature.  By  its 
means  many  of  the  lighter  floating  impuri- 
ties^ due  to  the  perspiration  and  exudation 
of  the  sweat  glands  of  the  surface  skin,  in- 
cluding abrasions  from  the  skin,  or  other 
foreign  substances,  like  hair,  dirt  and  dust, 
and  lint  from  bathing  suits,  can  be  at  once 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  pool 
water.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
water  level  should  be  kept  constantly  up  to 
the  level  of  the  gutter,  and  that  there  be  a 
continuous  inflow  of  pure  tempered  water 
into  the  pool. 


abominations  not  to  be  tolerated,  because 
the  always  present  vapors  attack  these  sur- 
faces quickly. 

The  importance  of  admitting  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  to  a  swimming  hall,  at  times 
crowded  with  bathers,  is  often  undervalued. 
I  quite  agree  with  sanitary  experts  who 
favor  putting  the  pool  in  a  one-story  struc- 
ture covered  with  a  glass  roof,  and  arrang- 
ing the  roof  so  it  can  be  opened  up  in  sum- 
mer to  admit  the  sunlight  and  to  aid  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  place. 

In   most    swimming   baths   the   dressing 


MULLANPHY    SWIMMING    POOL,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


A  swimming  pool  should  be  located  in  a 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  lofty  hall. 
It  loses  much  of  its  attraction  if  it  is  placed 
in  a  dark  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  where 
sunlight  never  enters,  and  where  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  admit  outside 
fresh  air.  Matters  become  worse  when  the 
constructive  features  of  the  pool  are  cheap 
and  unsanitary.  A  pool  with  cemented  bot- 
tom or  with  cement-lined  brick  walls  al- 
ways suggests  the  thought  of  its  being  dirty, 
even  if  it  may  not  actually  be  so.  The  walls 
of  the  swimming  hall  should  likewise  be 
finished  in  enameled  bricks  or  in  tiles,  and 
the  ceiling  should  also  be  tiled.  Painted 
brick    walls    and    plastered    ceilings    are 


rooms  are  located  along  the  long  sides  of 
the  pool.  If  so  placed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
provide  two  gangways,  an  outer  one  which 
gives  the  patrons  access  to  the  dressing 
rooms,  and  an  inner  one  around  the  pool, 
which  should  be  accessible  only  to  the  bath- 
ers after  undressing.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  non-bathing  visitors  walk  in  the  inner 
gangways,  as  they  would  necessarily  defile 
them  by  street  dirt  and  mud,  carried  in  with 
their  shoes.  Much  better  is  the  plan  of 
having  an  upper  visitors'  gallery,  accessible 
by  stairs  from  the  waiting  room. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  all  dressing  com- 
partments on  an  upper  gallery,  from  which 
stairs  for  the  bathers  lead  to  the  cleansing 
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baths.  Only  after  using  these  are  the  bath- 
ers permitted  to  enter  the  pool.  In  this 
way  the  bathing  master  is  given  a  full  con- 
trol over  all  bathers. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  pitch  or  grade  the 
inner  gangway  floor  toward  the  scum  gut- 
ter, for  when  the  floor  is  flushed  by  means 
of  a  hose,  much  dirty  water  necessarily 
runs  past  the  gutter  into  the  pool,  contami- 
nating the  water.  A  better,  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide a  raised  coping  or  curb  around  the 
pool  and  to  arrange  separate  floor  drains  on 
all  four  sides  of  the  gangway. 

How  Often  Should  the  Water  $e  Changed? 

We  come  now  to  the  important  question 
as  to  how  frequently  or  completely  the 
water  in  a  pool  should  be  changed/  both  for 
sanitary  and  esthetic  reasons. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  dependent  ob- 
viously upon  four  factors: 

(1)  Upon  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 

pool 
With  the  same  average  number 
of  bathers  per  hour  a  small  pool 
becomes    more    quickly    contami- 
nated than  a  large  one. 

(2)  Upon  the  maximum  daily  number  of 

bathers 
At  those  times  when  there  is  a 
maximum  attendance  a  pool, 
whether  its  water  is  admitted 
fresh  or  refiltered,  must  be  emptied 
more  often  than  at  times  of  nor- 
mal attendance. 

(3)  Upon  the  character  of  the  bathers 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  water  of 
a  pool  in  a  club  house  requires 
changing  less  often  than  the  water 
of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation pool,  and  this  again  less 
often  than  that  of  a  pool  in  a  mu- 
nicipal or  other  public  bath. 

(4)  Upon  the  season  of  the  year 

In  winter  time  a  swimming  bath 
pool  does  not  require  emptying  as 
often  as  in  summer;  where  once  a 
week  in  winter  suffices,  it  should 
be  twice  a  week  in  summer. 

The  ideal,  but  practically  nearly  always 
unattainable  standard,  would  be  the  empty- 
ing, cleaning,  scouring  and  refilling  of  the 
pool  once  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  next 
to  the  ideal  condition  would  be  to  admit 
continuously  a  sufficient  hourly  flow  of  pure 
water  (one-tenth  to  one-twentieth)  so  that 


the  water  contents  are  changed  at  least  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  empty  and 
clean  the  basin  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  dirt  attaching  to  the  sides  of  the  pool 
can  be  removed  by  means  of  long-handled 
brushes,  but  the  process  is  not  a  thorough 
one;  vacuum  cleaning  brushes  have  als5 
been  tried.  The  heavier  suspended  matters 
drop  at  once  to  the  bottom,  and  can' only  be 
removed  by  the  emptying  of  the  pool.  A 
pool  can  doubtless  be"  cleaned  in  the  best 
manner  while  it  is  empty. .  This  cleaning 
has  necessarily  to  be  done  during  the  night, 
or  else  on  Sundays,  if  the  bath  is  not  then 
open. 

Prevention  of  Water  Contamination 

My  personal  belief  is,  that  satisfactory 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  water  in  pools 
can  be  obtained  fully  as  much  by  the  pre- 
vention of  water  contamination  as  by  treat- 
ment of  the  water  after  pollution. 

The  introduction  of  dirt  and  bacteria  into 
the  pool  and  the  fouling  of  the  water  should 
be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
body  of  bathers. 

Accordingly,  the  most  important  sanitary 
feature  of  a  swimming  bath — to  my  way  of 
thinking — is  not  the  pool  itself,  but  the  pre- 
liminary  cleansing  baths.  These  should  al- 
ways be,  but  frequently  are  not,  provided, 
and  they  should  be — but  often  are  not — 
properly  taken.  Sufficient  attention  does 
not  appear  to  be  given  in  our  bath  houses 
to  this  very  important  feature.  Even  in 
the  hot  pool  baths  of  Japan  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Baelz,  who  has  lived  in 
Japan  many  years,  regulations  prescribing 
that  bathers  must  soap,  scrub,  wash  and 
rinse  thoroughly  before  entering  the  pool. 

In  order  to  attain  thorough  cleanliness, 
bathers  should  be  afforded  privacy  during 
ablution,  for  they  should  perform  it  before 
putting  on  the  bathing  suit  (women)  or  the 
bathing  tights  (men).  Some  of  the  clean- 
ing compartments  should,  therefore,  be  pro- 
vided with  curtains.  A  thorough  ablution 
should  be  encouraged  by  furnishing  to  the 
bathers  free  soap  and  scrubbing  brushes. 
If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would  provide 
not  the  ordinary  bath  soap,  but  a  small  cake 
of  germ-destroying,  disinfecting  or  medical 
soap. 

Cleansing  baths  should  consist  not  only  of 
downward  douches,  but  also  of  a  few  up- 
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ward  douches  (or  bidets  in  womens'  baths), 
and  likewise  of  foot  baths.  I  do  not  recall 
having  seen  in  any  American  swimming 
bath,  in  the  section  devoted  to  cleansing 
baths,  these  very  necessary  foot  baths. 
They  may  consist  of  either  a  single  long 
free-standing  trough,  with  tempered  water 
running  continuously  in  and  out ;  or,  better, 
of  a  series  of  individual  porcelain  fixtures, 
arranged  back-to-back  in  the  center  of  the 
cleansing  room. 

Further  measures  tending  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  pool  are  the  provision  of 
special,  water-flushed  cuspidors,  the  already 
described  scum  gutter,  and  the  location  of 
urinals  and  toilets  in  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cleansing  baths.  Large,  easily-read 
signs  should  be  conspicuously  posted,  di- 
recting the  bathers  to  use  the  toilet  fixtures 
before  going  into  the  pool. 

For  women  bathers,  thoroughly  sterilized 
bathing  suits  should  be  furnished,  either 
free  or  for  a  small  fee,  and  they  should 
preferably  be  of  an  undyed  material,  as  the 
dye  contributes  to  the  discoloration  of  the 
pool  water.  Male  bathers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  very  small  triangular  tights  or 
loin  cloths,  but  the  practice  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  pool  without  bathing 
garment. 

Strict  rules  for  the  bathers  should  be 
posted    in    all    dressing    compartments    to 


enforce  the  use  of  the  cleansing  baths.  In 
cities  with  a  large  foreign  population  the 
rules  should  be  given  in  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  people.  Spitting  or  blowing 
the  nose  while  in  the  pool  should  be  pro- 
hibited, likewise  all  smoking  or  the  chewing 
of  tobacco  while  in  the  bath  house.  The 
practice  of  urinating  anywhere  except  in 
the  toilets  should  be  made  a  punishable 
offense,  though  this  is  naturally  difficult  to 
detect. 

Rejuvenating  the  Pool  Water 

If  it  should  be  decided  that  for  reasons 
of  economy  the  entire  contents  of  a  pool 
cannot  be  renewed  daily,  some  compromise 
must  be  adopted,  in  order  to  improve  the 
water  in  the  pool  from  a  physical,  chemical, 
bacteriological  and  esthetic  point  of  view. 

Several  processes  are  available  by  which 
pool  water,  polluted  by  the  bathers,  can  be 
purified  and  used  over  again.  One  is  the 
well-known  refiltration  method,  in  which 
the  water  is  withdrawn  continually  from  the 
pool,  passed  through  filters  (with  or  with- 
out chemicals),  reheated,  and  readmitted 
to  the  pool.  Another  method,  used  in  some 
English  and  German  bath  houses,  is  the 
Rowe  system  of  aeration  and  filtration,  the 
aeration  of  the  pool  water  being  a  chief 
feature. 

The  use  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  has  a 
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marked  effect  in  restoring  the  pool  water 
to  purity.  Sometimes  the  two  processes  of 
refiltration  and  hypochlorite  treatment  are 
combined.  Other  processes  are  the  puri- 
fying system  using  ozone,  the  Permutit 
system,  and  more  recently  the  sterilization 
of  the  water  of  swimming  pools  by  means 
of  ultra-violet  rays. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  such  methods 
unquestionably  go  to  extremes  when  they 
represent  that  the  same  water,  refiltered  or 
otherwise  sterilized,  can  actually  be  used 
over  for  periods  varying  from  three  months 
to  two  and  a  half  years. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  look  favorably 
upon  refiltration  of  pool  water,  except 
where  a  weekly  emptying  of  the  pool  takes 
place,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  filtration  does  not  remove  the 
salts  in  solution,  the  ammonia,  the  urine  or 
any  other  polluting  matter  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Secondly,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  effect  of  pollution  in  a  pool 
which  is  emptied  at  rare  intervals  is  likely 
to  be  a  cumulative  one,  increasing  as  the 
frequency  of  change  of  water  decreases. 
Furthermore,  there  is  in  many  persons  an 
almost  insuperable  objection,  largely  on 
esthetic  grounds,  of  bathing  in  water  which 
has  been  used  over  and  over  again. 

If  we  consider  the  refiltration  method  as 
usually  practiced,  we  find  that  during  each 
hour  of  the  day  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  pool  is  removed  and 
returned  to  the  larger  already  polluted  vol- 
ume in  the  pool  after  being  filtered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  if  the  pool  could  be  emptied  at 
night  quickly  and  all  at  one  time  by  means 
of  more  powerful  pumps,  and  the  contami- 
nated water  passed  through  filters  of  suf- 
ficiently large  capacity  so  that  the  next 
morning  the  entire  pool  would  contain  re- 
filtered  water.  This  seems  to  be  feasible, 
but  it  would  involve,  of  course,  a  much 
greater  expense 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  a  water  is  a 


convenient,  though  not  necessarily  a  con- 
vincing, test  of  its  purity.  It  is  the  number 
of  bacteria  of  intestinal  origin,  the  patho- 
genic germs  present,  which  alone  interest 
us,  and  they  bear  no  specific  proportionate 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  bacteria. 
Bacteriological  examinations  are  all  very 
well,  but  for  myself  I  should  like  to  see,  in 
the  investigations  of  swimming  pools,  more 
importance  attached  by  expert  hygienists  to 
the  physical  and  chemical  examinations  of 
the  water 

A  sound  opinion  was  expressed  not  long 
ago  by  a  very  prominent  German  sanitary 
engineer,  the  late  Baurat  Herzberg,  that  "it 
is  not  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  water 
which  determine,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  Contamination  of  the  pool,  but 
rather  the  suspended  and  dissolved  sub- 
stances, the  urine,  the  perspiration,  the  skin 
abrasions,  the  fat  particles,  the  dirt  and 
soap  carried  in  the  swimming  suits.  All 
the  matter  passing  into  solution  cannot  be 
altered  out.  The  claims  of  the  artificial 
purification  of  the  pool  water  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  overestimated.,, 

That  some  saving  in  the  amount  of  the 
water  bil'l  can  be  effected  by  adopting  re- 
filtration is  conceded,  but  should  this  be  the 
chief  consideration?  In  estimating  such 
saving,  moreover,  consideration  should,  of 
course,  be  given  to  the  cost  of  the  filters,  of 
the  chemicals,  of  the  amount  of  water  used 
daily  for  washing  the  filters,  and  the  inci- 
dental cost  of  the  labor. 

Conclusion 

Reviewing  what  has  been  said,  the  sani- 
tation of  people's  free  baths  and  of  public 
baths  generally,  and  the  hygiene  of  the 
swimming  pool  in  particular,  are,  and  al- 
ways must  remain,  to  a  large  extent,  merely 
the  application  and  enforcement  of  com- 
mon sense,  not  only  in  the  planning  and 
equipment,  but  essentially  so  in  the  super- 
vision and  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  such  places. 
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A  Model  Wet- Wash  Laundry 

The  Need  for  One  and  What  a  Community  Thinks  About  It — Such  a  Laundry  to  be 
Opened  in  New  York  on  November  14,  1914 

By  Philip  S.  Piatt,  M.  A. 

Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor 


THE  wet-wash  laundry  is  a  relatively 
new  idea.  It  aims  to  take  out  of 
the  inadequate  home  the  heavy  and 
fatiguing  part  of  the  washing.  The  clothes 
are  washed  at  the  laundry,  wrung  out  by 
centrifugal  hydro-extractors,  and  returned 
to  the  owner  in  a  condition  ready  for  iron- 
ing. As  conducted  at  present,  the  majority 
of  such  laundries  cannot  be  said  to  be  at- 
tractive from  the  sanitary  point  of  view. 
There  is  wide  room  for  improvement,  as  the 
accompanying  photographs  indicate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  laundry  problem  is  a  com- 
munity affair.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  time  and  space  devoted  to  this 
weekly  act  is  extravagant.  Both  would  be 
saved  if  the  work  were  centralized,  instead 
of  being  divided  among  many  homes. 

The  city  has  already  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  public  baths. 
Obvious  as  its  duty  in  this  regard  now  ap- 
pears, it  was  only  20  years  ago  that  the  idea 
was  bitterly  opposed  as  socialistic.  But  of 
what  avail  is  a  cleansing  bath  if  the  clothes 
which  must  be  donned  are  filthy,  and  the 
opportunities  for  washing  in  the  home  are 
inadequate  and  one  cannot  afford  to  send 
one's  wash  to  a  commercial  laundry? 
Abroad,  this  difficulty  has  been  met  in  two 
ways.  First,  municipal  laundries  have  been 
established  where  a  wash  can  be  done  at  a 
price  which  is  within  reach  of  the  poorest. 
Second,  municipal  wash  houses,  where,  in 
clean,  attractive  surroundings,  a  man  or  a 
woman  can  do  his  or  her  own  washing  and 
ironing  at  cost  price,  have  proved  to  be  a 
boon  to  the  people.  Fifteen  municipal 
wash  houses  have  already  been  established 
in  American  cities,  five  of  which,  and  by  far 
the  best,  are  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  connection  with  the  new  West  28th  , 
Street   Public  Bath,   now  under  construc- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene  urged  the  city  to  es- 
tablish a  wet-wash  laundry.    This  could  not 
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be  accomplished,  but  an  individual-tub  wash 
house  is  being  installed  in  the  basement, 
where,  with  the  cooperation  of  this  Bureau, 
its  usefulness  to  the  neighborhood  will  be 
developed. 

And  yet,  at  best,  the  wash  house  is  only 
a  palliative  measure.  It  does  not  solve  the 
problem  for  the  working  woman,  nor  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  extravagance  of  decen- 
tralized washing,  and  its  capacity  is  always 
small.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  wet- 
wash  laundry  during  the  past  few  years  in- 
dicates its  value.  But  of  model  wet-wash 
laundries  operated  by  a  municipality,  or  es- 
tablished and  conducted  by  individual  in- 
itiative as  an  example  of  what  the  wet- 
wash  laundry  business  should  be,  we  have 
none. 

The  Cartoass  of  the  East  Side  District 

The  careful  canvass  of  some  500  New 
York  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  First 
to  Third  avenues  and  37th  to  40th  streets  to 
discover  what  the  present  methods  of  wash- 
ing are,  and  how  the  idea  of  a  clean,  rapid, 
inexpensive  wet-wash  laundry,  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  example  to  the 
city,  would  be  received,  has  revealed  some 
interesting  and  valuable  facts. 

A  questionnaire  was  drawn  up  with  the 
idea  of  preserving  the  information  which 
the  experienced  investigator  was  able  to 
elicit  in  the  course  of  her  intimate  chats. 
After  each  woman  had  been  drawn  into  ex- 
pressing her  views  about  the  laundry  prob- 
lem in  her  own  case,  the  proposed  Milbank 
Wet-Wash  Laundry  was  explained  in  de- 
tail and  her  reaction  to  the  idea  was  ob- 
tained. This  information  was  later  re- 
corded. Very  often  a  group  of  women  was 
talked  to  at  the  same  time,  making  it  im- 
possible to  get  a  complete  record,  so  the  re- 
plies of  only  about  one-third  of  those  in- 
terviewed were  fully  preserved.  However, 
as    these    are    representative,    and    not    a 
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TYPICAL   OF  MANY   OF  THE   PRESENT  WET- WASH    LAUNDRIES 
Laundry  bags  in  a  dark,  insanitary  corner  of  a  cellar  laundry 


selected  group,  the  replies  as  recorded  on 
the  150  question  sheets  can  be  quoted  with 
justice  to  the  people  and  the  study. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  district  can- 
vassed was  for  the  most  part  very  poor  in 
modern  conveniences.  In  one  block  40  per 
cent  of  the  families  were  without  wash 
tubs;  in  another,  59  per  cent.  An  adjacent 
district  was  also  visited,  where  conditions 
were  much  more  up-to-date.  The  analysis 
of  the  answers  shows,  nevertheless,  that 
while  63  per  c^nt  washed  at  home,  67  per 
cent  said  they  favored  the  proposed  laun- 
dry. The  replies  of  the  32  per  cent  unwill- 
ing to  patronize  the  laun- 
dry  fall  into  several 
classes.  Fourteen  re- 
fused because  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  linen,  or  be- 
cause the  wash  was  too 
small  to  send  out.  A 
few  declared  they  could 
not  afford  to  spend  any 
money  at  all  on  washing. 
Nine  said  that  all  laun- 
dries were  filthy;  six 
preferred  to  do  it  them- 
selves, arid  several  said 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  for 
a  woman  not  to  do  her 
wash.  "I've  nothing  else 
to  do  but  wash,"  objects 
one,  and  another  says 
she  does  not  want  her 
neighbors    to    see    that 


she  sends  her  wash  out. 
One  unexpected  dis- 
covery was  that  over 
half  the  women  were 
willing  to  have  their 
wash  done  on  days  other 
than  Monday ;  particu- 
larly willing  were  they 
if  delivery  could  be 
promised  the  same  day. 
One  of  the  distressing 
facts  is  that  many  fami- 
lies have  not  a  change  of 
bed  linen,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  send  out 
their  wash  when  it  may 
take  several  days  to  get 
it  back.  If  laundries 
would  confine  themselves 
to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  situated 
instead  of  maintaining  a  clientele  which  may 
necessitate  an  elaborate,  expensive  collec- 
tion and  delivery  system  covering  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Manhattan,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  quicker,  and  hence  a  more 
valuable,  service  could  be  given  the  public. 

Wtl-Wash  Laundries 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hy- 
giene of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  in- 
stalling in  a  part  of  its  Milbank  Memorial 
Bath    a   wet-wash    laundry    in   which   the 


A  CELLAR   WET-WASH  LAUNDRY 
The  flashlight  reveals  the  washing  machines  in  the  background 
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principles  above  mentioned  will  be  exem- 
plified. 

It  is  intended  to  be  a  model  for  business 
methods  and  washing  methods  alike,  con- 
ducted on  a  self-supporting  basis  which  will 
still  allow  a  marked  reduction  of  the  price 
charged  by  less  up-to-date,  less  efficient 
laundries,  and  offering  to  the  public  a  ser- 
vice which  for  cheapness,  quickness  and 
thoroughness  has  never  been  at  its  disposal 
in  the  past. 

In  order  to  learn  whether  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  preferred  to  deliver  and 
collect  their  own  laundry,  or  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  10  cents  to  have  it  done 
for  them,  great  care  was  taken  to  sound 
them  on  this  point. 

It  was  found  that  38  per  cent  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  lower  rate,  which  neces- 
sitated their  own  collection  and  delivery, 
while  47  per  cent  said  emphatically  "no"; 
15  per  cent  made  no  answer.  Of  the  38  per 
cent  accepting  the  lower  rate,  one-half  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  use  the  higher 
rate,  and  of  the  47  per  cent  who  refused 
to  make  their  own  collection  and  delivery, 
over  half  accepted  the  rate  with  the  addi- 
tional charge.  There  were  40  per  cent  who 
were  non-committal  about  the  higher  rate, 
and  41  per  cent  favored  it,  19  per  cent  re- 
fusing. 

These  data  show  conclusively  that  the 
people  prefer  on  the  whole  to  pay  the  extra 
charge  of  10  cents,  which  will  save  them 
the  labor  of  getting  their  wash  to  and  from 
the  laundry.  Among  the  39  who  gave  rea- 
sons for  this  somewhat  unexpected  attitude, 
15  declared  that  the  bundle  was  too  large, 
12  that  there  was  no  one  to  carry  the  wash, 
and  9  said  that  the  saving  wasn't  worth  the 
trouble. 

As  a  rule,  it  was  the  older  generation  that 
objected  to  the  laundry,  looking  upon  it  with 
suspicion  or  positive  hostility.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  younger  generation, 
more  thoroughly  Americanized  and  open  to 
new  ideas,  the  wet-wash  laundry  was  en- 
thusiastically proclaimed  a  blessing.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  have  many  women  say  that, 


MILBANK  MEMORIAL  BATH,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  second  floor  will  house  the  wet-wash  laundry 

although  they  had  always  been  suspicious 
of  wet-wash  laundries,  if  the  same  asso- 
ciation that  conducted  the  Milbank  Bath 
ran  the  laundry  they  would  gladly  patronize 
it  ^ 

For  35  cents,  30  pounds  of  family  white 
wash  wjdl  be  called  for,  washed  and  re- 
turned within  24  hours.  If  the  clothes  are 
brought  to  the  laundry,  and,  when  washed, 
called  for,  the  charge  will  be  25  cents. 

November  14  is  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  laundry.  Visits  of  inspection  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  undertaking  will 
be  welcomed. 
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Methods  of  Assessing  for  Street  Improvements 


PERHAPS  in  no  department  of  muni- 
cipal finance  does  greater  diversity 
of  practice  exist  than  in  methods  of 
raising  moriety  for  street  improvements. 
Believing  that1  a  comparison  of  the  practice 
of  the  large  dties  in  this  matter  may  help 
some  municipalities  to  adopt  the  wiser 
methods  of  others,  the  following  summary 
has  been  prepared.  The  information  in 
each  case  may'  be  regarded  as  authentic, 
since  it  has  all  been  received  by  The 
American  City  during  the  last  few  months 
in  reply  to  letters  addressed  to  the  tax  asses- 
sors of  cities  having  over  30,000  population. 
The  subject  will  be  considered  under  three 
heads:  (1)  the  opening  of  new  streets;  (2) 
the  paving  of  existing  streets  not  previously 
paved;  and  (3)  the  widening  of  narrow 
streets. 

Opening  of  New  Streets 
When  new  streets  are  opened,  the  method 
of  financing  the  improvement  is  as  follows 
in  the  cities  named: 

Akron,  Ohio — City  pays  entire  cost,  by  gen- 
eral tax  levy  or  bonds. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.— Cost  is  levied  against  all 
land  benefited,  and  is  payable  in  two  annual 
instalments. 

Augusta,  Ga. — When  a  new  street  is  opened 
up  through  a  block  for  public  convenience,  cost 
is  paid  by  the  municipality.  In  new  subdivi- 
sions of  property,  streets  opened  up  by  land- 
owners and  streets  donated  to  the  city  for 
future  care  and  maintenance,  curbing  and  side- 
walk cost  are  paid  by  abutting  property  owners 
and  street  paving  is  paid  for  by  city.  When 
majority  of  abutting  property  owners  petition 
to  have  street  paved,  property  on  each  side 
pays  one-third  and  city  remaining  third. 

Austin,  Tex. — The  city  pays  cost  of  street 
intersections  and  one-fifth  cost  of  frontage. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. — City  pays  for  all  intersec- 
tions, also  cost  of  50  feet  of  roadway  adjacent 
to  corner  lots. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Assessment  is  levied 
against  all  property  in  the  vicinity  in  which 
improvement  is  made. 

Boston,  Mass. — Benefits  are  assessed,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  necessary  funds  being  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Cost  is  levied  against  the 
abutting  property. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Major  portion  of  cost  is 
levied  against  the  abutting  property ;  balance  is 
spread  upon  the  assessment  district  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  received. 

Butte,  Mont. — Cost  is  levied  against  property 
in  an  extended  area  district  that  would  be 
benefited,  usually  the  center  of  the  city  and  the 
territory  beyond  the  street  to  be  opened. 


Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Owners  of  property  in 
new  additions  pay  entire  cost,  and  then  deed 
all  streets  to  the  city. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Cost  is  levied  against 
abutting  property,  except  that  of  grading, 
curbing  and  street  intersections,  which  is 
financed  by  the  issuance  of  municipal  bonds, 
payable  one-tenth  each  year  for  ten  years. 

Chester,  Pa. — Cost  is  levied  against  abutting 
property,  except  intersections  and  exempt 
property,  for  which  the  city  pays. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Prior  to  this  year,  cost 
was  met  by  bond  issue,  no  special  assessment 
being  levied  against  the  abutting  property. 
Under  the  amended  Constitution  of  Ohio  cities 
may  levy  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  street  open- 
ings against  abutting  property. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. — When  opened  by 
condemnation  proceedings,  damages,  if  any, 
are  awarded  abutter.  Benefits  are  assessed, 
and  city  pays  remaining  cost  over  amount  paid 
in  benefit  assessment.         » 

Columbus,  Ohio — City  pays  entire  cost 
through  municipal  bond  issue. 

Davenport,  la. — Usually  one-half  of  cost  is 
levied  against  abutting  property,  balance  being 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Everett,  Mass. — City  pays  entire  cost  by 
general  tax  levy. 

Fall  River,  Mass.— Cost  is  levied  against  the 
property  of  entire  city. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — Cost  is  met  by  a  con- 
struction loan  and  the  assessment  of  one-half 
the  cost  upon  abutters  and  others  benefited. 

Flint,  Mich. — One-half  of  cost  is  levied 
against  property  benefited  and  one-half  paid 
for  by  city  at  large. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — City  pays  entire  cost  by  a 
general  tax  levy. 

Houston,  Tex. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property.  Property  owners  have  volun- 
tarily given  new  streets. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cost  is  levied  against 
land  in  district  benefited. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Cost  is  met  by  city 
through  special  appropriation. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Cost  of  grading  only 
levied  against  property  owners,  and  after 
being  put  to  grade,  streets  are  deeded  to  the 
city,  which  finances  remaining  cost. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— ^Cost  levied  entirely 
against  private  property  in  a  special  benefit 
district,  which  usually  extends  half-way 
through  the  block  on  each  side  of  the  proposed 
street.  If  opening  or  widening  has  large  cost 
or  takes  buildings,  benefit  district  may  extend 
any  number  of  blocks.  Each  district  is  fixed 
by  a  jury,  which  awards  damages  and  assesses 
benefits  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Under  this  system  the  abutting  property  gets 
the  heaviest  benefit  assessment. 
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Knoxville,  Tenn. — Entire  cost  paid  by  city 
through  a  bond  issue  or  appropriations  from 
the  general  tax  fund. 

Lansing,  Mich. — Cost  is  levied  against  the 
district  to  be  improved,  which  district  is  de- 
termined by  the  city  council. 

Lancaster,  Penn. — Cost  is  met  out  of  general 
funds,  except  for  laying  pavements  and  curbs, 
which  property  owners  pay. 

.    Lawrence,  Mass.— Owners  of  the  land  pay 
entire  cost. 

Lima,  Ohio — Cost  is  levied  against  abutting 
property. 

Lorain,  Ohio — Cost  is  levied  against  the  en- 
tire city  through  the  general  tax. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property  for  original  construction. 

Macon,  Ga. — One-third  of  cost  is  levied 
against  property  owners;  balance  is  met  by 
bonds  or  appropriations  from  general  fund. 
By  law  of  taxes,  one-eighth  of  the  general 
fund  is  reserved  for  paving  and  improvements. 

Manchester,  N.  H—  City  appropriates  a 
certain  amount  each  year  for  the  purpose  by 
direct  taxation  of  all  property. 

Minneapolis  Minn. — Cost  is  levied  against 
abutting  property. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  grading  and  paving  is  levied  against  the 
abutting  property.  The  city  pays  for  property 
taken ;  the  charter,  however,  gives  the  city  the 
right  to  assess  two-thirds  of  this  cost  to  abut- 
ting property. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Actual  benefit  as  ascertained 
by  a  commission  is  assessed  against  properly, 
which  need  not  be  abutting  property.  In  prac- 
tice, as  a  rule,  the  city  bears  from  17  to  25 
per  cent. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Cost  is  generally  met 
by  appropriation  from  general  funds. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Cost  is  levied  against 
the  entire  ward. 

New  York  City. — Ordinarily  the  cost  is  paid 
by  the  abutting  property  wholly.  When  land 
is  taken  for  public  use,  including  the  land  for 
a  street,  the  Supreme  Court  appoints  three 
commissioners,  who  make  the  awards  for  the 
land  taken.  One  of  those  commissioners  acts 
as  an  assessment  commisioner  and  assesses  the 
benefits.  In  1913  the  Constitution  was  amended 
so  that  the  law  may  be  changed  and  awards 
for  the  property  taken  may  be  decided  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  alone; 
the  Constitution  was  also  amended  to  provide 
for  excess  condemnation  in  proper  cases.  The 
enabling  law  is  not  yet  passed. 

When  land  is  not  taken  for  public  use,  as- 
sessments for  benefits  are  made  by  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  They 
assess  for  the  first  paving  of  the  street,  for  its 
regulating,  grading,  curbing,  sidewalks,  sewers 
and  for  repaving.  Ordinarily  the  area  of  bene- 
fit extends  only  halfway  to  the  next  street. 

In  regard  to  the  repaving  of  streets  there  is 
now  a  distinction  between  different  grades  of 
pavements.  If  the  pavement  laid  is  of  the  best 
grade,  known  as  Class  A,  then  a  repaving  may 
not  be  assessed  on  the  property  benefited.    If 


the  paving  is  of  an  inferior  type,  regarded  as 
temporary,  then  the  cost  of  repaving  is  as- 
sessed against  the  property  benefited,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  paving  for  the  first  time.  In  other 
cases  a  repaving  is  not  assessed. 

Norfolk,  Va. — The  city  proceeds  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  pays  the  cost. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Cost  is  levied  against  dis- 
trict benefited,  the  district  being  fixed  by  city 
council. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Cost  is  levied  against 
abutting  property,  except  where  there  may  be 
tracts  against  which  the  front  foot  charge 
would  be  excessively  high. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property,  except  occasionally,  when  one- 
half  is  levied  against  abutting  property  and 
one-half    paid  out  of  general  tax  fund. 

Pasadena.  Cal. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — A  portion  of  the  cost  is  usu- 
ally borne  by  the  city,  the  abutting  property 
being  assessed  for  estimated  benefits. 

Peoria,  111. — Cost  is  met  by  special  assess- 
ment of  all  the  territory  chiefly  benefited  by 
the  improvement. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — City  pays  for  the  ground 
taken,  and  cost  of  paving,  sewers  and  water, 
except  at  street  intersections,  is  assessed 
against  the  abutting  property. 

Pittsburg.  Pa. — A  Board  of  Viewers  decides 
whether  property  owners  shall  be  charged  full 
cost  or  only  partial  cost. 

Portland,  Me. — Abutting  property  is  as- 
sessed for  one-half  cost  of  sidewalk  and  curb- 
ing; city  pays  all  roadway  paying.  One-third 
cost  of  sewers  is  assessed  against  each  of  the 
abutters,  remaining  third  paid  by  the  city. 

Portland,  Ore. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property  to  center  of  block  on  each  side 
of  proposed  street  and  extending  beyond  each 
end  as  far  as  deemed  benefited. 

Portsmouth,  Va. — City  pays  cost  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  levy. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Practice  for  many  years 
has  been  for  the  city  to  pay  the  entire  expense, 
although  a  law  exists  by  which  a  portion  may 
be  assessed  against  the  abutting  property  and 
other  owners  in  the  district  deemed  to  be  bene- 
fited. 

Pueblo,  Col. — Streets  are  opened  by  condem- 
nation proceedings.  Court  appraisers  assess 
benefits  and  damages ;  city  pays  its  share. 

Racine,  Wis. — All  property  within  500  feet 
is  assessed  5  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation; 
within  i,oco  feet,  3  per  cent ;  balance  of  cost  is 
met  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Richmond.  Va. — City  pays  cost  by  means  of 
general  tax  levy. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Cost  is  levied  against  the 
abutting  property  in  cases  where  such  property 
receives  all  the  benefits.  When  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  area,  as  a  short  cut  to  reach 
a  central  locality  or  to  reach  a  street  car  line, 
all  territory  so  benefited  is  included  in  the 
assessment  area. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — All  property  in  benefit  dis- 
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trict,  which  is  determined  by  city  engineer, 
size  optional  with  him,  is  assessed  according 
to  size  and  value. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Cost  usually  levied 
against  the  abutting  property. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — City  pays  the  cost  through 
the  creation  of  an  assessment  district,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  district  determined  by  the  local  im- 
portance of  the  opening. 

Scranton,  Pa. — City  pays  entire  cost. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Cost  is  usually  levied  against 
the  abutting  property,  but  is  sometimes  aided 
by  the  general  fund,  as  in  the  case  of  wide 
streets  or  boulevards,  the  abutting  property 
being  assessed  up  to  the  cost  of  the  regular 
width. 

Sioux  City,  la.— Cost  of  all  grading  is  paid 
for  by  general  city  levy. 

Somerville,  Mass. — One-half  of  cost  is  levied 
against  abutter,  remainder  paid  by  the  city. 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Entire  cost  is  levied 
against  the  abutting  property. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Cost  of  streets  opened  by 
the  city  is  borne  by  the  city,  and  when  opened 
by  real  estate  companies  it  is  borne  by  said 
companies. 

Springfield,  Mo. — The  practice  is  to  levy  cost 
against  abutting  property,  but  occasionally  a 
portion  is  paid  by  the  city. 

Springfield,  Ohio. — City  pays  2  per  cent  of 
cost  and  for  street  and  alley  intersections,  re- 
mainder is  levied  against  the  abutting  property. 

Superior,  Wis. — Abutting  property  is  as- 
sessed for  benefits  accruing,  assessment  usually 
consisting  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  In 
exceptional  cases  portion  of  the  cost  Is  paid 
by  city  at  large. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Entire  cost  is  levied  against 
the  abutting  property. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Pavement  cost  is  levied 
against  abutting  property,  the  remainder  is  met 
by  general  taxation. 

Washington,  D.  C. — In  opening  streets  the 
condemnation  of  the  land  is  generally  assessed 
against  the  abutting  and  surrounding  property. 
Sidewalk  and  curbing,  sewers  and  water  pipes, 
are  assessed  against  abutting  property.  The 
grading  and  paving  of  the  roadway  is  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund;  also  the  laying  of 
macadam  or  asphalt  and  any  repairs  to  the 
roadways. 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Two-thirds  of  the  cost 
is  levied  against  the  abutting  property  owners, 
a  third  to  each  side  of  the  street,  the  remaining 
third  is  paid  by  the  city  through  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Entire  cost  is  levied  against 
abutting  property. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Cost  of  improvement  is 
levied  against  abutting  property  up  to  the  val- 
ue of  the  betterment,  and  the  excess  is  borne 
by  the  city. 

Wilmington.  Del. — The  entire  cost  is  paid 
by  the  city.  The  land  is  condemned  for  right 
of  way  and  property  owners  are  paid  the  sum 
determined  by  a  condemnation  commission. 

York,  Penn. — Cost  is  paid  by  the  city  from 


appropriation  made  annually   for  opening  of 
streets. 

The  Paving  of  Existing  Streets  Not 
Previously  Paved 

The  answers  received  from  tax  assessors 
to  the  inquiry  on  this  subject  indicate  also 
a  wide  variety  of  practice. 

The  cities  which  reported  that,  in  the 
paving  of  a  street  not  previously  paved,  the 
entire  cost  is  assessed  against  the  abutting 
property,  and  those  which  reported  that  the 
city  pays  the  entire  cost  of  such  work,  are 
respectively  as  follows: 


COST    PAID    BY    CITY 

Bayonne,   N.  J. 
Everett,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fitch  burg,  Mass. 
Holyoke.   Mass. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Manchester,    N.    H. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.   C. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


COST    ASSESSED     AGAINST 
PROPERTY 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Lima,  Ohio 
New  Bedford,   Mass. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Peoria,  111. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 
St.  Joseph.   Mo. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Sioux  City,   la. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield.  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
York,    Pa. 

Other  reports  on  this  subject,  indicating 
variations  in  practice,  are  as  follows: 

Akron,  Ohio— Entire  cost,  less  intersections 
and  2  per  cent,  is  charged  to  property. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.— One-half  of  cost  is  assessed 
to  abutting  property  and  the  other  half  is  paid 
by  the  city  at  large. 

Augusta,  Gau— If  paved  on  city's  initiative, 
paid  for  by  city;  if  on  petition  of  property 
owners,  property  on  each  side  pays  one-third. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— One-half  of  cost  is  as- 
sessed to  abutting  property,  the  city  defraying 
the  balance. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Street  grading,  paving, 
sidewalk  and  sewer  costs  are  charged  to  abut- 
ting property. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Assessments  are  made  pro- 
rata on  the  abutting  property,  with  proper  al- 
lowance for  shallow  and  irregular  shaped  lots. 
The  paving  of  intersections  is  divided  pro-rata 
four  ways  from  the  corner  half  way  in  each 
block  to  the  next  intersecting  street. 

Butte,  Mont.— Entire  cost  is  levied  against 
abutting  property,  including  street  and  alley  in- 
tersections. When  cost  is  greater  than  50  per 
cent  of  assessed  valuation,  council  may  assess 
property  in  an  extended  area  district,  but 
council  has  never  done  so. 

Charleston,  S.  C— One-half  of  cost  is  levied 
against  abutting  property  (*.  e.t  one-quarter  on 
each  side  of  street),  and  city  pays  one-half. 
Street  railways  pay  for  area  between  rails  and 
3  feet  outside  on  each  side  before  division  of 
charge  is  made. 
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Charlotte,  N.  C. — Same  practice  observed  as 
in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Chester,  Pa. — Same  practice  observed  as  in 
the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  present  practice,  ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  is  to  have  the  engineer 
estimate  the  life  of  a  pavement  to  be  laid,  and 
if  repaved  before  the  expiration  of  the  esti- 
mate, the  asessment  against  the  property  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  paving. 
The  assessment  for  original  improvements  or 
for  replacing  after  the  expiration  of  such  esti- 
mated period  may  be  as  high  as  98  per  cent 
against  the  property  and  the  balance  against 
the  city. 

Columbus,  Ohio — For  new  paving  2  per  cent 
and  cost  of  intersections  (or  about  12  per  cent 
in  all),  and  balance  is  assessed  on  property; 
for  repaving  city  pays  50  per  cent,  balance  as- 
sessed against  property. 

Davenport,  la. — Cost,  except  for  intersec- 
tions, paid  by  abutting  property. 

Evansville,  Ind. — Cost  levied  against  abut- 
ting property,  except  for  intersections,  which 
are  paid  for  out  of  general  fund. 

Flint,  Mich. — City  pays  25  per  cent  of  all 
paving;  abutting  property  75  per  cent. 

Houston,  Tex. — Present  practice  is  for  city 
to  pay  for  cost  of  intersections  and  one-third 
of  cost  in  front  of  property. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cost  is  levied  against  all 
abutting  property,  including  property  within 
150  feet  of  intersections. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Two-fifths  of  cost  is  levied 
against  abutting  property. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Two-thirds  of  cost  is 
levied  against  abutting  property  and  one-third 
is  paid  out  of  special  appropriation. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — All  paving,  repaving  and 
pavement  repairs  are  assessed  directly  against 
the  abutting  property  only. 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  city  at  large  pays  for 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  cost,  the  balance 
being  levied  against  abutting  property. 

Lorain,  Ohio — Citys  pays  2  per  cent  of  total 
cost,  plus  that  for  street  intersections,  abutting 
property  pays  the  rest. 

Macon,  Ga. — Same  practice  observed  as  in 
the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Two-thirds  of  cost 
levied  against  abutting  property  (payable  in 
twenty  yearly  instalments  and  interest  at  5 
per  cent),  the  remaining  third  paid  from  city 
funds. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  is 
levied  against  abutting  property.  This  applies 
also  to  repaving. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Actual  repavings  are  con- 
sidered as  new  ones,  and  are  borne  by  the 
property  in  same  proportion  as  actual  new 
work.    Repairs,  however,  are  paid  by  the  city. 

New  York  City— When  a  60- foot  street  is 
paved  for  the  first  time,  the  cost  is  almost 
always  assessed  on  the  property  benefited,  but 
when  a  street  is  more  than  60  feet  wide,  the 
city  or  a  borough  usually  pays  part  of  the  cost. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Practice  varies  according  to 


conditions;  sometimes  abutting  property  is 
levied  against,  other  times  the  district  bene- 
fited. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Same  practice  is  ob- 
served as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Cost  of  paving,  except  for  in- 
tersections, levied  against  abutting  property. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Cost  of  paving,  except  for 
intersections,  levied  against  abutting  property. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Same  practice  as  in  opening 
of  new  streets. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, — The  abutting  property 
can  be  assessed  for  the  original  paving  when- 
ever done,  but  not  for  repaving  or  repairs. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Same  practice  observed  as  in 
the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Portland,  Ore. — Practically  the  same  rule 
observed  as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Same  practice  ob- 
served as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Practice  varies  according  to 
conditions ;  either  an  assessment  district  is  cre- 
ated or  cost  is  levied  against  abutting  property 
by  front  foot. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property,  except  in  case  of  a  trunk  high- 
way or  boulevard. 

Springfield,  Ohio. — Same  practice  observed 
as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Superior,  Wis. — Same  practice  observed  as 
in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Same  practice  observed 
as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Same  practice  observed 
as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Cost  is  levied  against  abut- 
ting property,  except  street  intersections,  which 
are  paid  for  by  the  city  at  large. 

The  Widening  of  Narrow  Streets 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  methods  of 
financing  the  widening  of  narrow  streets, 
the  following  cities  reported  the  same  prac- 
tice as  in  the  opening  of  new  streets: 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okia. 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Richmond,  Va. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
San  Jos£,  Cal. 
Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Springfield.   Mo. 
Watertmrv.  Conn. 
Witchita,  Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Everett,  Mass. 
Fall  River.  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lansing.    Mich. 
Louisville,   Ky. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Where  street  widening  is  assessed  on  a 
different  basis  than  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  the  practice  is  as  follows: 

Akron,  Ohio — Land  on  both  sides  of  street 
is  expropriated  by  the  city.  If  contested,  court 
fixes  compensation. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — Cost  is  assessed  against 
abutting  property,  but  if  certain  parcels  have 
deteriorated  in  value  this  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  assessors. 
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Butte,  Mont. — A  special  improvement  dis- 
trict is  created,  including  property  to  be  bene- 
fited by  opening  of  street. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.— No  streets  have  been 
widened  during  last  twenty  years  within  as- 
sessor's knowledge,  but  many  have  been  made 
narrower  and  abutting  property  has  paid  the 
cost,  thus  saving  property  owner  the  difference 
in  paving. 

Charlotte,  N.  C— Cost  is  usually  donated, 
but  in  some  instances  condemnation  proceed- 
ings are  entered  into. 

Davenport.  la-— Cost  is  paid  out  of  the  gen-  . 
eral  improvement  fund.  # 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  —Usually  there  is  some 
agreement  with  abutting  property  owners  so 
that  betterment  assessments  are  offset  by  dam- 
age claims. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Building  damages  are  paid 
from  city  general  fund;  land  damages  jointly 
from  city  and  county  general  funds. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Cost  is  levied  against 
property  benefited  for  a  considerable  distance 
away,  and  outlay  temporarily  cared  for  by  the 
sale  of  bonds.  - 

Nashville,  Tenn. — City  pays  for  property 
taken.-  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  paving  of 
full  width  of  the  roadway  is  levied  against 
abutting  property  and  one- third  is  paid  for 
by  the  city. 

New  York  City — The  practice  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  for  new  streets,  except  that 
a  new  street  is  usually  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
property  benefited,  whereas  the  widening  of 
an  old  street  is  generally,  paid  for  in  part  by 
the  city  or  borough. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Street  widening  is 
done  under  betterment  law,  city  paying  half 
the  cost  of  layout  and  improvements  and  abut- 
ters the  remaining  half. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Cost  is  assessed  to  property 
benefited. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — All  costs  paid  by  property 
owners  in  the  district. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Damages  are  first  awarded 
for  the  necessary  land  and  buildings  taken  and 
moved,  and  then  lands  benefited  by  the  im- 
provements are  assessed  against. 


Peoria,  III.— In  two  recent  cases  improve- 
ment was  paid  for  by  surrounding  property 
to  the  distance  of  about  four  blocks. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Some  of  the  principal 
business  streets  of  that  city  have  recently  been 
widened,  notably  Chestnut  street.  The  owners 
were  not  required  to  move  back  existing  build- 
ings, but  all  new  buildings  were  required  to  be 
built  to  the  new  line.  The  cost,  i.  e.,  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  owners,  was  paid  by  the 
city,  but  was  slight,  as  the  widening  affected 
only  new  buildings. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Portion  of  the  cost  is  borne 
by  the  cjty,  balance  assessed  against  abutting 
property'. 

Portland,  Me. — Cost  is  paid  by  the  city. 

Portland,  Ore. — Cost  of  widening,  altering 
or  extending  streets  is  assessed  to  property 
benefited  by  improvements. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— In  the  case  of  widening 
Central  Avenue,  a  street  extending  across  the 
river,  which  was  widened  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  building  a  new  bridge  and  to  make 
a  better  approach  to  a  new  railroad  station,  the 
city  at  large  is  to  be  assessed  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  assessment  and  fhe  abutting  prop- 
erty the  balance. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Cost  is  sometimes  paid 
by  the  abutting  property  and  sometimes  out  of 
general  funds. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Under  an  act  in  force  in 
that  state,  property  especially  benefited  is  as- 
sessed, but  city  is  usually  called  upon  to  assist 
through  its  general  fund. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Condemnation  suits  are 
brought  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property 
taken  and  amount  of  damages  to  remaining 
portion.  The  costs  of  such  condemnation  are 
assessed  against  property  owners  benefited. 
Occasionally  when  the  costs  are  excessive  the 
city  has  borne  a  portion  of  the  expense. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Cost  of  new  curb  and 
sidewalk  is  assessed  against  abutting  property, 
but  payment  for  roadway  is  made  from  the 
general  fund. 

York,  Pa.— Cost  is  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  ordinance. 


Durax  Granite  Paving  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


By  James  H.  Warburton 

Secretary,  Salisbury  Industrial  Club 


SALISBURY,  N.  C,  is  the  first  munici- 
pality in  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  Durax  granite  block  for  street 
paving.  A  part  of  Main  Street  and  a  part 
of  Depot  Avenue  have  been  paved  with 
this  new  block.  It  is  not  a  new  paving 
for  the  European  countries ;  in  England  the 


pavement  is  called  "Durax,"  and  in  Ger- 
many "Kleinpflaster."  * 

This  type  of  stone  block  paving,  suitable 
for  streets  or  highways,  is  made  up  of  small 


*  For  pictures  and  a  brief  description  of  the  Klein- 
pflaster paving  in  Hamburg,  see  The  American  City 
for  August,  1914,  page  123. 
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DEPOT    AVENUE,    SALISBURY,    PAVED     WITH    DURAX    GRANITE    BLOCKS 
The  top  coating  seen  on  the  completed  section  of  the  street  is  used  only  to  fill  up  cracks  and  make  a  smooth  finish 


granite  cubes,  of  varying  dimensions,  from 
2H  t0  3/4  inches.  It  is  not  a  patented 
pavement,  but  can  be  laid  successfully  in 
any  locality  where  a  strong,  tough  granite, 
with  good  lines  of  cleavage,  is  available. 
Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  cube,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  there  be  used  a  gran- 
ite of  high  compressive  strength,  not  less 
than  30,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
a  high  degree  of  toughness,  not  less  than 
14  (U.  S.  Standard). 

The  pieces  of  stone  are  not  perfectly 
cubical,  but  usually  have  slightly  tapering 
sides,  which  permits  laying  them  in  con- 
centric, interlocking  segments,  instead  of 
straight  lines.  Durax  blocks  can  be  made 
economically  by  hand,  but  a  machine  oper- 
ated by  steam  or  electric  power  is  generally 
used. 

In  the  common  European  practice,  for 
city  streets,  the  blocks  are  bedded  evenly  on 
l/2-  or  j4-inch  of  granite  chips,  upon  a  con- 
crete foundation  of  not  less  than  five 
inches,  with  the  top  surface  carefully 
smoothed  off  to  conform  to  grade.  After 
the  blocks  have  been  placed,  the  joints  are 
filled   with   clean  granite   chips,  and   then 


rammed  to  solid  bearing.  After  ramming, 
the  joints  are  flushed  with  granite  chips, 
and  then  into  the  joints  is  poured  a  bitu- 
minous mixture,  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
300  degrees  Fahr.  Enough  mixture  is 
poured  to  fill  the  joints,  making  the  pave- 
ment impervious  to  water.  A  thin  grout 
filler,  consisting  of  one  part  sand,  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  bituminous  mixture,  but 
the  bituminous-filled  pavement  is  much 
more  quiet  and  elastic. 

For  roads  and  highways  where  a  good 
macadam  base  is  always  present,  the  con- 
crete foundation  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  existing  macadam  well  rolled  and 
crowned,  all  depressions  being  filled  and  the 
whole  rammed  and  rolled  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  uniform,  and  conforms  to  grade. 
Upon  this  the  blocks  are  carefully  bedded 
in  a  £4 -inch  layer  of  sand.  Sand  is  then 
swept  into  the  joints  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly rammed  or  rolled  with  a  5-ton 
roller,  after  which  a  j4-inch  layer  of  sand 
is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  and  left 
to  be  worked  into  the  joints  by  traffic. 

The  first  use  of  Durax  blocks  in  the 
United  States  was  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
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Yard.  Here  Durax  blocks  were  recently 
laid  according  to  the  specifications  given 
above,  and  grouted  with  pitch.  The  blocks 
were  furnished  by  the  Harris  Granite 
Quarries  Company,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  the 
same  company  that  is  now  furnishing  the 
blocks  for  the/city  of  Salisbury. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  Durax  are: 

(i)  That  it  has  all  the  wearing  qualities  of 
an  ordinary  f  granite  block  pavement,  with 
nearly  as  long  life. 

(2)  That  it  affords  an   elastic,  waterproof 
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A  TYPICAL  DURAX  PATTERN— CONCENTRIC 
INTERLOCKING  SEGMENTS 

surface,  as  resilient  to  all  kinds  of  traffic  as 
ordinary  tar  macadam. 

(3)  That  it  affords  an  excellent  foothold  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  block,  and  does 
not  become  slippery  or  greasy  in  wet  weather. 

(4)  That  owing  to  the  characteristic  and  pe- 
culiar manner  of  its  laying  down  (t.  e.,  in 
radial  curves  or  in  straight  lines  at  an  oblique 
angle  to  the  line  of  traffic),  no  joints  lie  with 
the  line  of  moving  traffic  to  form  ruts,  nor  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of  moving  traffic  to 
cause  the  objectionable  rattle  and  hammer  of 
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CROSS    SECTIONS   OF    DURAX   STREETS 

the  ordinary  granite  block,  while  horses  get  a 
foothold  on  several  cubes  at  once,  so  that  the 
chipping  of  the  arris  or  edge  of  the  stone  is 
eliminated. 

(5)  That  wheeled  traffic  passes  more 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  surface  than 
over  an  ordinary  granite  pavement. 

It  is  reported  that  over  two  million  yards 
of  this  pavement  were  laid  in  Europe  in 
191 2,  and  because  of  its  adaptability  to  all 
kinds  of  traffic,  its  comparatively  low  cost 
and  durability,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this 
pavement  will  come  to  be  used  extensively 
in  this  country  when  once  its  many  advan- 
tages become  known  to  engineers. 


LAYING  DURAX  GRANITE   PAVING  BLOCKS   IN  SALISBURY,  N.   C. 
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This  shows  the  pattern  in  which  the  blocks  are  laid,  and  also  the  cheap  labor  which  may  be  employed 

to  do  the  work  -vbOOQU 


Paris  Streets  in  Times  of  Peace 
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Publicity  and  the  City  Plan 

By  Harland  Bartholomew 

Secretary,  The  City  Plan  Commission,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MERIT  does  not  insure  the  success  of 
the  city  plan.  Properly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  conceive,  promote  and 
execute  a  plan  is  a  task  which  requires  un- 
limited effort.  In  any  city-planning  pro- 
gram publicity  should  be  a  leading  consid- 
eration. Publicity  can  "make  or  break"  the 
plan.  The  general  public,  in  whose  hands 
lies  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  all  muni- 
cipal undertakings,  has  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  fundamentals  which  underlie  our  city- 
planning  activities.  In  fact,  there  may  even 
be  said  to  exist  a  very  general  misunder- 
standing of  all  city-planning  work.  It  is 
thus  the  purpose  and  the  duty  of  the  pub- 
licity campaign  to  relieve  this  condition. 

In  reality  we  are  doing  little  actual  city 
planning.  Rather  we  should  call  it  city  re- 
planning,  for  that  which  has  generally  been 
undertaken  by  our  large  cities  is  to 
straighten,  widen  or  extend  existing  thor- 
oughfares, to  create  a  civic  center  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  present  city,  to  provide 
parks  and  recreation  centers  within  our 
residential  sections,  or  similar  undertakings 
which  should  have  been  planned  long  be- 
fore the  actual  necessities  became  appar- 
ent. Naturally  this  replanning  is  costly,  for 
it  means  the  destruction  of  expensive 
buildings  and  the  condemnation  of  valuable 
property.  In  such  work  the  immediate 
benefits  may  not  appear'  to  the  public  to 
justify  the  cost.  The  result  is  that  city 
planning  is  usually  condemned  as  expen- 
sive and  ofttimes  wrongly  believed  to  be 
unnecessary.  Here  is  where  the  publicity 
campaign  becomes  effective,  for  only  in  this 
way  can  these  misconceptions  be  removed. 

The  good  city  plan  strives  for  beauty  in 
conjunction  with  utility.  This  is  funda- 
mental. The  usefulness  of  any  improve- 
ment is  ofttimes  lost  sight  of  in  an  attempt 
to  make  it  appear  attractive,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  misconception  arises  that  the  im- 
provement has  been  planned  primarily  for 
beautificationp  is  consequently  expensive, 
and  should  be  condemned  as  unnecessary. 
The  task  of  the  city  planner  is  to  prove  that 
his  work  is  practical  and  that  beauty  is  an 
inexpensive  adjunct.  The  value  of  land- 
scape and  architectural  features  is  ad- 
mitted, yet  they  must  not  be  made  the  sole 
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consideration,  for  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  commercialism  and  it  is  feared  we  know 
too  little  of  the  value  of  art.  The  success 
of  city  planning  depends  upon  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  practicability. 

Many  cities  have  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  doing  no  more  than  to  make  a  plan  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  advertise  itself,  trusting 
that  its  beauty,  perfection,  originality  or 
certain  of  its  special  features  will  at  once 
catch  the  public  fancy  and  insure  its  suc- 
cess.   This  is  usually  fatal  to  good  results. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  with  a  plan.  Newspaper 
publicity  comes  first.  In  its  desire  for  mere 
news,  however,  the  newspaper  sometimes 
exploits  only  the  more  striking  features  of 
a  plan  and  does  little  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  complete  scheme.  Thus  is 
given  a  wrong  impression  of  what  is  pro- 
posed by  the  planners,  an  impression  it  is 
very  difficult  to  set  right. 

By  the  Newark  City  Plan  Commision  lit- 
tle work  has  been  done  which  has  not  had  a 
most  practical  application  to  one  or  more  of 
our  many  municipal  problems.  The  Com- 
mission has  studied,  discussed  and  pre- 
sented conclusions  on  paving,  markets, 
street  alignments,  harbor  improvements, 
transportation  facilities  and  the  like.  Yet 
it  has  been  difficult  to  convince  the  public 
that  there  is  profit  in  city  planning.  After 
the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  market 
controversy  the  Commission  realized  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  its  energies  must  be 
devoted  largely  to  an  educational  campaign. 

The  market  situation  was  most  interest- 
ing and  one  similar  in  many  ways  to  that 
of  other  cities.  There  is  a  large  retail  mar- 
ket very  near  the  business  center  of  the 
city,  located  on  valuable  property,  housed 
in  an  old  building,  with  a  large  open  space 
for  a  farmers'  market.  The  retail  market 
serves  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  city.  It  was  proposed  to  destroy  the 
retail  market  building  and  erect  a  new  one, 
on  the  farmers'  plot,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $700,000.  It  seems  that  even  this 
large  sum  would  not  complete  the  building 
as  it  was  laid  out.  This  plan  the  Commis- 
sion opposed. 

As  an  alternative  it  suggested  the  build- 
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Why  Newark  has  a  City 
Plan  Commission 


DID  you  ever  consider  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  part  owner  of 
850,000,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  City  of  Newark?  This  includes 
your  water  supply,  parks,  schools,  pub- 
lic buildings,  etc.  8500  is  the  cash 
value  of  all  this  to  every  voter  in  the 
city.    A  large  institution,  isn't  it  ? 

Worth  looking  after? 

But  we  lack  several  things.  For 
instance,  better  transportation,  a  more 
efficient  street  system,  new  suburbs, 
and  opportunity  for  commercial  de- 
velopment along  the  bay  and  meadows. 

These  cannot  be  had  for  the  asking. 
They  can  only  be  had  by  united 
effort.  The  City  Plan  Commission 
is  preparing  a  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN  for  METROPOLITAN 
NEWARK  which  will  tell  of  the' 
specific  needs  of  your  great  city. 

YOU  CAN  HELP 


Six  Improvements 


APPROXIMATE  C06T 

I.  Diagonal  St 32,000,000 

II.  Straightening* Washing- 
ton St.  at  Market  St.  _  1,500,000 

III.  Extension  of  Freling- 

huysen  Ave 750,000 

IV.  Belmont  Ave.  and  Nor- 
folk St.  connection 1,000,000 

V.  Lafayette  and  William 

Sts.  improvement 1,500,000 

VI.  Beaver  St.  Extension  .    1,000,000 
Totai $7,750,000 


What  They  Will  Do 
for  Newark 


Solve  the  trolley  problem. 

Obviate  the  necessity  of  subways 
and  elevated  tracks. 

Create  five  new  business  thorough- 
fares. 

Make  a  "City"  of  a  "four  cornered 
town." 

Increase  ratables  by  35,000,000. 

ARE  THEY  WORTH  WHILE? 


MAILING    CARDS    SENT    OUT    BY    THE    NEWARK    CITY    PLAN    COMMISSION 


ing  of  a  wholesale  market  in  the  southern 
Section  of  the  city,  where  railroad  sidings 
could  be  had,  also  a  farmers'  market,  both 
with  ample  room  for  growth.  The  plan  in- 
volved no  extra  expense,  as  the  cost  would 
all  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  the  present 
site,  and  it  even  included  the  establishment 
of  several  local  retail  markets,  if  they  were 
demanded.  The  idea  was  not  received  with 
general  approval  by  the  public,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  the  authorities,  and  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  large  central 
retail  market. 

Newark's  greatest  problem  is  how  to  re- 
lieve a  serious  congestion  of  traffic.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  opening,  widening  or 
extending  several  streets  in  the  business 
center  of  the  city — a  most  expensive  under- 
taking. To  pave  the  way  for  these  im- 
provements the  following  plan  of  publicity 
was  devised  and  is  still  being  carried  out. 


A  list  of  1,000  business  men  was  pre- 
pared, to  each  of  whom  has  been  sent  all 
reports,  pamphlets,  etc.,  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. Lectures  have  been  given  before 
several  men's  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
A  postal  card  campaign  was  conducted,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  1,000  of  each  of 
four  city  plan  postals.  A  four-page  city 
plan  supplement  was  issued  by  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Several  articles  have 
appeared  in  local  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Members  of  the  Commission  have 
furthered  this  work  by  preparing  articles, 
making  addresses  and  in  other  ways.  The 
Commission  has  issued  and  spread  broad- 
cast a  large  number  of  reports.  Its  work 
is  made  a  subject  of  study  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

Apparently  this  plan  of  education  has 
been  helpful.  Many  improvements  are  now 
under    way   which    seemed   at    first   to   be 
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hopeless  of  accomplishment.  Two  very  im- 
portant street  improvements,  recommendea 
two  years  ago  by  the  Commission,  have 
now  been  approved  by  the  city  authorities. 
A  bond  issue  of  $1,600,000  has  been  ap- 
proved for  one — the  creation  of  a  new  di- 
agonal street  over  half  a  mile  long;  and 


$215,000  for  the  other — the  straightening 
of  Front  Street.  A  new  street  sign  ordi- 
nance has  been  passed,  based  upon  a  model 
prepared  by  the  Commission.  Legislation 
has  also  been  obtained  which  permits  more 
extensive  street  improvements  than  hereto- 
fore. 


The  Wastefulness  of  Present  Trucking  Methods 

By  Fred  A.  Hortter 

Car  Accountant,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System 


THE  practices  in  vogue  in  highway 
freight  transportation  have  not  radi- 
cally changed  during  the  last  gener- 
ation, while  the  conditions  of  operation 
have  continually  grown  more  complex 
through  the  increase  in  volume  of  freight 
handled. 

From  my  office  window  I  look  out  upon 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  leading  from 
the  business  district  of  Boston  to  the 
freight  yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  From  my  observation  of  the 
traffic  on  this  highway,  it  has  been  evident 
to  me  for  many  years  that  the  movement 
of  freight  through  our  city  streets  has  been 
conducted  with  very  little  effort  to  systema- 
tize the  handling  of  the  different  lots  of 
freight  in  an  efficient  and  economical  man- 
ner. 

To  substantiate  this,  let  me  cite  one  or 
two  instances  which  have  come  to  my  no- 
tice which  also  show  with  what  the  railroad 
must  contend  in  its  effort  to  comply  with 
the  demand  for  efficient  service.  Observa- 
tion of  the  terminal  yard  teaming  in  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.  yards  in  Boston  showed  that 
in  one  day  10,264  horse-drawn  vehicles 
handled  freight  to  the  outbound  freight 
houses.  The  total  outward  tonnage  for  the 
week  amounted  to  but  22,416  tons,  which 
showed  an  average  horse-vehicle  load  of 
only  36/100  of  a  ton  each.  Calculate  the 
efficiency  of  a  5-ton  unit  operating  under 
this  load  factor. 

In  another  observation  in  a  trucking  con- 
cern hauling  approximately  180,000  tons  of 
merchandise  annually,  the  ratio  of  loaded 
and  empty  mileage  of  the  horse  vehicles 
was  found  to  be  241 :  143,  while  the  actual 
moving  time  represented  but  22.95  Per  cent 
of  the  total  day's  work, 


Of  course  these  figures  show  the  actual 
conditions  studied  in  one  city  during  but  a 
comparatively  short  period.  Nevertheless 
they  indicate  a  lack  of  efficiency  which  is 
alarming  when  we  consider  that  the  public 
has  to  pay  the  bills.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
railroads  of  to  the  public  that  the  high 
grade  of  efficiency  attained  in  one  division 
of  freight  transportation  should  be  handi- 
capped by  failure  to  improve  the  street 
transportation  that  occurs  at  each  end  of 
the  railroad  transportation,  thereby  causing 
an  unnecessary  increase  to  the  consumer  in 
the  cost  of  the  commodities  transported. 

Were  the  teamsters  and  shippers  alone 
concerned,  conditions  would  be  bad  enough ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the 
time  a  freight  car  is  placed  in  the  freight 
terminal  yard  for  unloading,  the  railroad 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  consignee,  so  far  as 
that  particular  piece  of  equipment  is  con- 
cerned. The  load  may  be  such  as  could  be 
readily  removed  in  a  few  hours'  time. 
Nevertheless,  either  through  inadequate  fa- 
cilities for  handling  or  because  the  time  is 
not  particularly  convenient,  or  possibly  be- 
cause the  consignee  considers  the  full  free 
time  allowance  as  his  inalienable  right  as 
prescribed  by  the  National  Code  of  Rules, 
this  full  free  time — and  in  many  cases  more 
— is  consumed  in  unloading.  In  saying  "in 
many  cases  more,"  I  speak  conservatively, 
for  (to  quote  from  the  reports  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  $9,379.- 
524  of  the  gross  income  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  in  191 1  consisted  of 
penalties  received  for  the  detention  of 
freight  beyond  the  free  time  limit.  Do  not 
misconstrue  this  as  being  a  desirable  source 
of  income  to  the  railroads,  because  such  is 
not  the  case.     Every  dollar  collected  for 
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demurrage  carries  with  it  a  loss  of  $2.35  in 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  cars  held  be- 
yond the  free  time  limit.  Calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  demurrage  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  the  loss  to  the 
railroads  in  the  earning  capacity  of  their 
freight  equipment  amounted  to  more  than 
$10,482,700,  above  all  revenues  from  de- 
murrage. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  average  car 
detention  is  constantly,  increasing.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  reports  for  New  England 
for  the  years  191 1,  1912  and  1913,  which 
show  an  average  car  detention  for  these 
years  of  1.58  days  per  car,  1.63  days  per 
car,  and  1.66  days  per  car,  respectively. 

During  all  of  this  period  the  National 
Code  of  Demurrage  Rules  was  in  effect. 
To  be  sure,  the  increase  is  very  slight,  be- 
ing but  8/100  of  a  day  per  car,  but  it  as- 
sumes considerable  proportion  when  based 
upon  the  three  million  cars  included  in  the 
figures  from  which  this  average  was  com- 
piled. Expressed  concretely,  it  amounts  in 
the  aggregate  to  240,000  car  days;  or,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  cars,  the  railroads  of 
New  England  have  been  called  upon  to  in- 
crease their  equipment  by  800  cars  within 
three  years  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  merely  because  of  the  inefficient  sys- 
tem under  which  the  freight  is  handled  be- 
yond the  railroad's  terminals. 

If  we  pursue  this  line  of  thought  a  little 
further,  we  find  that  this  increased  freight 
car  detention  time  not  only  makes  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  railroad  working 
equipment,  but  seriously  affects  terminal 
yard  facilities,  the  expansion  of  which  is 
definitely  limited  by  city  real  estate  values 
and  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  prop- 
erties, inasmuch  as  the  railroads  are  sur- 
rounded by  industries  that  have  secured 
available  sites  along  the  line  of  the  carriers 
in  order  to  be  easily  accessible  to  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

In  this  quandary  the  railroads  must  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  world  in 
working  out  the  problem  of  securing  the 
best  transportation  possible  from  the  ship- 
per to  the  consignee,  not  only  by  the  rail- 
road, but  by  street.  The  aim  of  well-man- 
aged manufacturing  enterprises  is  always 
td  effect  the  greatest  economy  in  the  cost 
of  production  that  is  consistent  with  the 
standard  of  quality  and  price  of  the  manu- 


factured product  demanded  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  has  been  evident  in  past  years  that  a 
multitude  of  small  railroads  not  operated 
as  a  system  cannot  produce  the  quality  of 
transportation  demanded  in  the  United 
States.  The  result  has  been  to  amalgamate 
these  small  lines  into  powerful  systems  of 
railroads.  However,  when  we  consider  the 
trucking  industry  in  our  various  cities,  we 
find  a  multitude  of  teaming  concerns  that 
are  operating  independently  without  any 
attempt  at  cooperation  or  a  consolidation 
along  the  lines  of  greater  economy  or  in- 
creased efficiency. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  in  our  large 
cities  the  teamsters  are  not  making  any 
money,  but  are  securing  a  bare  existence  in 
their  particular  field  of  industry.  When 
we  consider  the  lost  motion  and  waste 
which  characterize  the  effort  of  these  in- 
numerable teamsters  to  handle  their  traffic 
without  cooperation  with  others  similarly 
engaged,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are 
not  growing  rich.  These  various  trucking 
concerns  perform  under  contract  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  street  haulage  of  freight  in 
our  larger  cities.  Most  of  the  business 
houses  prefer  to  hire  this  service,  because 
they  themselves  have  been  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  of  handling  it  for  themselves 
— largely  because  of  failure  to  apply  scien- 
tific study  to  its  intricate  propositions. 

A  Plan  for  Co-ordinating  the  Railroad  and 
Highboy  Movement  of  Merchandise 

The  remedy  is  apparent.  It  lies  in  the 
coordination  of  the  railroad  and  highway 
movement  of  merchandise  with  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  trucking  interests,  resulting 
practically  in  an  extension  of  railroad  oper- 
ating methods  beyond  their  terminals.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  plan  to  the  rail- 
roads lies  in  a  train  schedule  system  of 
operation  and  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
detention  of  freight  on  the  railroad  prem- 
ises. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  powerful  and 
efficient  trucking  organization  of  this  na- 
ture should  not  effect  an  enormous  saving 
over  present  cost.  It  could  also  render 
greatly  improved  service  through  the  em- 
ployment of  scientific  and  efficient  methods 
of  operation,  and  a  truck-dispatching  sys- 
tem worked  out  along  the  same  lines  as  are 
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the  train  dispatching  and  car  distribution 
systems  of  our  railroads. 

This  would  prevent  the  use  of  a  5-ton 
truck  for  carrying  a  small  lot  of  freight 
weighing  only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  one 
or  two  miles  across  the  city,  by  arranging 
to  have  that  truck  move  via  a  definite 
schedule  to  its  destination,  picking  up  en 
route  sufficient  other  parcels  of  freight  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  vehicle. 

Furthermore,  an  organization  of  this  kind 
could  probably  establish  central  clearing  sta- 
tions at  convenient  points  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts to  which  light  capacity  vehicles  could 
be  run  from  nearby  warehouses  and  from 
which  consolidated  loads  could  be  moved  in 
high  capacity  motor  trucks  to  the  railroad 
and  steamship  terminals,  bringing  back  on 
their  return  similar  heavy  loads  of  inward 
freight  for  redistribution  from  the  central 
station.    Thus  we  could  secure  substantially 


an  extension  of  the  railroad  operating 
methods  beyond  railroad  terminals.  Ware- 
house to  warehouse  delivery  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  Europe,  and  from  the  fact 
that  over  60  per  cent  of  our  city  freight 
haulage  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago 
is  done  under  contract  with  truckmen,  it  is 
evident  that  the  business  world  in  our  large 
cities  would  welcome  an  improvement  along 
these  lines. 

The  efficiency  of  every  transportation  line 
is  in  a  great  measure  limited  by  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  terminal  facilities.  No  rail- 
road can  be  more  efficient  than  its  terminals 
permit  it  to  be.  Confusion  or  congestion  in 
freight  terminals  will  react  throughout  the 
entire  transportation  line  using  that  ter- 
minal, hence  I  am  confident  that  the  solu- 
tion of  terminal  freight  congestion  lies 
along  the  lines  of  improved  street  transpor- 
tation by  the  trucking  industries,  through 
consolidation. 


Parks  and  Playgrounds :   A  Program  of 
Development* 

By  Charles  Downing  Lay 

Landscape  Architect 

THE  park  needs  of   a  community   of  acre  of  park  is  too  great  in  New  York,  be- 

100,000  people  may  be  summarized  ing   1,6 11    on   Manhattan   Island,   and   we 

as  follows:  think  that  the  population  of  66.6  per  acre 

Acres  of  park  as  given  in  the  ideal  scheme  for  a 

Wild  parks 700  city  of  100,000  provides  a  fair  park  equip- 

One  large  rural  park 400  ment. 

Ten  small  D«irks  2^0 

Fifty  playgrounds  .............      100  The  considerations  which  should  dcter- 

Gardens,  squares,  etc 50  mine  the  location  of  parks  are  that  they 

should   be   well  distributed,   making  them 

1.500  available  for  the  easy  use  of  the  greatest 

This  assumes  that  I2j^  per  cent  of  the  number  of  people  and  also  distributing  more 

area  of  the  city  should  be  in  parks,  which  is  evenly  the  real  estate  values  which  parks 

possibly  a  low  estimate,  though  seldom  at-  create. 

tained  to-day.  As  to   location  and  bounds,   each  park 

The  ideal  way  to  create  such  a  system  is  must  be  studied  by  itself  and  in  relation  to 

to  plan  it  as  the  city  is  planned,  but  we  are  its  surroundings.     Such  study  will  well  re- 

seldom  able  to  do  this  as  it  should  be  done,  pay  the  cost  in  the  increased  beauty  and 

and  must,   therefore,   adopt  .a  hit-or-miss  efficiency  of  the  park.     To  buy  a  plot  of 

method,  probably  making  a  miss  more  often  land  and  then  get  a  landscape  architect  to 

than  a  hit.  design  a  park  for  it  is  not  the  best  way. 

No  indication  of  the  location  or  size  of  He  should  study  the  problem  before  the 

a  park  can  be  given  beyond  these  state-  land  is  acquired, 

ments :  We  know  that  the  population  per  It  is  axiomatic  in  park  work  that  the  land 

'"^om  a  paper  read  at  the  Mayors'  Conference,  Au-        Wrhkh  ij>  °f  leaSt  Valu,e  f°J  hM^  sites  is 

bum,  n.  y„  June,  1914.  often  of  greatest  value  for  parks.     Thus 
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the  steep  and  rocky  hills  on  which  it  would 
be  tremendously  expensive  to  build  streets 
and  houses  had  better  be  left  for  parks 
which  will  cost  little  to  develop.  The  deep 
valleys  and  rocky  gorges,  the  alluvial  plain 
which  may  often  be  flooded  and  always 
attords  an  insecure  foundation  for  build- 
ings because  of  its  quicksands,  are  also 
ideal  park  sites. 

It  is  important  that  the  parks  do  not  in- 
terrupt main  lines  of  traffic  or  shut  out 
large  areas  from  easy  communication  with 
the  center. 

There  is  a  tendency  when  a  park  has 
once  been  acquired  to  increase  its  size  by 
further  purchase  when  it  would  often  be 
more  sensible  to  make  another  park  a  short 
distance  away,  thus  distributing  the  park 
areas  better.  It  is  as  wasteful  to  have  too 
much  room  in  a  park  as  it  is  to  have  too 
little.  Large  parks  are,  of  course,  neces- 
sary for  large  effects  in  landscape  beauty, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  numbers  of 
people  without  interference.  The  large 
parks,  too,  are  the  ones  which  should  be 
secured  first  at  any  cost,  because  as  a  city 
grows  the  large  areas  which  are  suitable 
and  which  can  be  secured  for  a  park  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer.  Small  parks  and 
playgrounds  can  be  secured  at  a  later  time, 
and  delay  is  not  so  fatal. 

Preserving  Natural  Beauty  and  Historic 
"Places 

The  preservation  of  natural  beauties  is 
a  desirable  function  of  parks,  and  in  any 
city  there  are  characteristic  features  of 
the  landscape  which  should  be  preserved  in 
this  way.  The  banks  of  streams  should 
always  be  made  park  property,  because  it 
is  seldom  that  the  private  owner  will  treat 
a  stream  with  any  respect.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  offensive  to  a  cultivated  taste 
than  the  dumping  of  refuse  and  the  pollu- 
tion by  sewage  of  our  streams.  Of  all 
parks  the  most  valuable  are  those,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  which  give  access  to  large 
bodies  of  water.  Facilities  for  aquatic 
sports  and  skating  give  more  pleasure  to 
more  people  than  any  other  park  feature. 

Parks  are  sometimes  located  in  order  to 
remove  a  nuisance;  but  although  it  is  al- 
ways a  satisfaction  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  the  destruction  of  a  nuisance  is 
not  a  reason  for  creating  a  park.  The  nui- 
sance might  better  be  attacked  in  some 
other  way — unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  natural 


feature  such  as  a  stream  which  has  become 
a  nuisance,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  nui- 
sance which  is  being  destroyed  but  a  beauty 
which  is  being  rescued. 

The  preservation  of  places  of  historic 
interest  is  another  function  of  parks,  the 
earliest  example  perhaps  being  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

Park  improvement  need  not  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  the  acquirement  of  parks,  be- 
cause the  property  once  acquired  it  can  be 
developed  whenever  the  community  de- 
mands it.  In  the  meantime,  in  its  unde- 
veloped state  it  can  be  of  great  use.  In 
fact,  the  ideal  rural  landscape  is  one  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  man,  but  this  is 
unattainable  except  on  a  private  estate.  It 
is  only  when  great  numbers  of  people  begin 
to  use  a  park  to  the  destruction  of  natural 
beauties  that  fences,  roads,  walks,  etc.,  be- 
come necessary.  The  smaller  parks  are,  of 
course,  seldom  acquired  before  their  need 
is  pressing,  and  then  they  must  be  improved 
at  once. 

Wild  Parks  and  Large  Rural  Parks 

Wild  parks  are  a  new  development  in 
American  cities,  though  they  have  been 
known  for  centuries  in  Europe.  They  serve 
a  double  purpose  in  providing  charming 
walks,  and  the  opportunity  through  picnic- 
ing  and  camping  to  imagine  one's  self 
primitive  man  again,  and  they  also  secure 
at  small  cost  large  areas  which  later  on,  if 
the  city  grows,  can  be  used  more  intensively 
as  rural  parks.  Roads  should  lead  through 
them,  so  that  the  indolent  may  enjoy  their 
unspoiled  beauty  from  a  motor  car.  As  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  are  extended  new 
wild  parks  must  be  bought,  because  as  the 
city  grows  the  old  ones  will  become  large 
rural  parks. 

The  large  rural  park,  of  which  Central 
Park,  New  York,  is  the  first  and  most  fa- 
mous example,  is  an  American  invention. 
It  attempts  to  reproduce  for  the  enjoyment 
of  large  numbers  of  city  people  the  beauties 
cf  an  English  deer  park,  or  in  other  words* 
to  provide  for  a  democracy  the  delights 
formerly  reserved  for  the  aristocracy.  The 
rural  park  simulates  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  brings  to  minds  and  nerves, 
wearied  by  the  rush  of  city  life,  the  peace 
and  quiet  which  come  from  the  contem- 
plation of  rural  scenery. 

The  pleasure  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
senses  is  everything  in  a  rural  park.    Exer- 
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cise,  physical  recreation,  social  amusement, 
may  be  provided,  but  must  be  kept  subor- 
dinate if  the  park  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 
Large  size  is  the  first  essential  of  such  a 
park,  because  its  characteristic  scenery  can 
only  be  produced  by  great  extent  of  mea- 
dow, shrubbery  and  forest. 

Although  the  rural  park  provides  in  the 
highest  degree  for  the  pleasure  of  all 
classes,  the  physical  features  necessary  to 
make  its  use  possible  by  great  numbers 
must  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
Thus  the  roads  and  walks  must  be  incon- 
spicuous and  natural,  not  formal  and  rigid. 

Small  Park?  and  Playgrounds 

After  securing  the  wild  park  and  the 
large  rural  park,  the  small  parks  should  be 
acquired,  and  these  parks  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood  as 
a  social  center.  They  may  well  be  equipped 
with  gymnasiums,  both  indoor  and  out,  for 
men  and  women,  with  swimming  pool,  skat- 
ing rink,  children's  playgrounds,  sheltered 
arbors,  concert  grove,  outdoor  moving  pic- 
ture theatre,  branch  library  and  reading 
room,  and  a  house  in  which  dances,  lec- 
tures, theatrical  performances  and  club 
meetings  can  be  held.  It  must  be,  in  short, 
a  sort  of  country  club  for  the  people.  The 
advantage  of  locating  such  a  neighborhood 
park  near  a  schoolhouse  which  can  be  used 
for  some  of  these  things  is  obvious. 

Playgrounds  are  in  some  ways  the  most 
important  units  in  a  park  system,  for  they 
should  be  greatest  in  number  and  their  use 
will  probably  equal  that  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  park  system.  From  a  social 
point  of  view  they  may  well  come  first,  be- 
cause of  the  remarkable  effect  they  have  in 
reducing  juvenile  delinquency,  as  shown  in 
police  court  records. 

The  playground  is,  I  think,  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
babies  and  small  children.  The  boys  over 
fourteen  have  no  place  there  and  must  be 
taken  care  of  elsewhere.  The  ideal  for 
small  playgrounds,  because  of  this  use  by 
young  children,  is  that  they  shall  be  not 
over  half  a  mile  apart,  thus  being  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  house. 

The  playground  should  be  a  place  where 
children  can  be  left  in  safety  by  a  busy 
mother,  and  it  must  be  carefully  policed 
and  have  skillful  attendants. 

An  athletic  field  must  soon  be  provided 
in  every  city,  and  the  field  should  be  large 


enough  for  three  or  four  games  of  foot- 
ball or  baseball  to  be  played  at  one  time. 
It  should  have  ample  room  for  spectators, 
and  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a  running 
track.  A  field  house  with  toilets,  shower 
baths,  and  lockers  is  essential,  and  a 
swimming  pool  would  be  valuable. 

City  parks  or  squares  are  open  places  in 
the  city,  formal  in  design  because  they  are 
surrounded  by  buildings  or  serve  as  a  fore- 
ground for  some  monumental  building. 
They  should  be  conveniently  arranged  for 
mass  meetings,  public  functions  of  various 
sorts,  and  for  the  display  of  memorials  of 
great  men  and  statuary  representing  great 
events. 

The  park  department  of  a  city  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple and  should  seem  to  lead,  even  as  the 
politician,  who  has  his  ear  to  the  ground 
and  catches  the  first  murmurs  of  a  common 
desire,  seems  a  leader. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  parks  have 
a  negative  value  in  decreasing  the  density 
of  population  and  in  providing  light  and 
air.  It  is  this  negative  use  which  makes 
the  small  park  so  desirable  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  in  cities. 

Parkpays  and  Boulevards 

When  the  separate  parks  have  been  lo- 
cated, it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  con- 
necting parkways  or  boulevards,  because  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  must  be 
linked  into  a  system,  each  reinforcing  the 
other. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a 
park  system,  even  though  it  be  small,  for 
the  various  units  of  the  system  supplement 
each  other  and  allow  a  great  specialization 
in  each  park.  Thus  the  provision  of  play- 
grounds frees  the  city  squares  and  small 
parks  of  a  discordant  feature  and  all  be- 
come more  serviceable  to  the  people  who 
use  them. 

Parks,  one  of  our  early  and  great  tri- 
umphs in  communal  enterprise,  must  be- 
come more  numerous  and  more  important 
as  time  passes,  because  the  tendency  is  all 
toward  providing  common  property  for 
communal  activities.  The  day  when  the 
boy  or  the  man  can  play  ball  on  the  vacant 
lots  or  on  his  own  place  is  rapidly  passing. 
Nor  have  many  of  us  incomes  sufficient  to 
join  country  clubs.  The  community  must, 
therefore,  provide  the  facilities  which  the 
individual  can  no  longer  secure. 
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Limitations  of  Water  Filters* 

By  George  W.  Fuller 

Consulting  Hydraulic  Engineer,  New  York  City 


THE  modern  water  filter  has  been  so 
markedly  successful  in  its  service  of 
purifying  water  supplies  for  domes- 
tic purposes  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  to  be  a  cure-all  for  any  ills  or  un- 
fortunate conditions  which  might  affect  the 
water.  A  water  might  be  turbid  enough 
to  make  it  almost  a  liquid  mud.  It  might 
be  so  badly  polluted  by  bacteria  that  it  is 
not  much  better  than  a  weak  sewage  ef- 
fluent. It  might  have  such  a  strong  color 
that  it  could  easily  pass  at  a  soda-water 
fountain,  or  would  make  a  very  strong  cir- 
cus lemonade.  In  all  such  cases,  it  has 
often  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  addition  of  an  ordinary  water  filter, 
either  of  the  slow  sand  type  or  the  me- 
chanical type,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  water  to  a  condition  of  perfect  purity  in 
all  its  properties  and  make  it  absolutely 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  for  all  drinking 
purposes. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  such  per- 
fection of  operation  cannot  at  all  times  and 
places  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the 
water  filter,  while  often  doing  what  seems 
almost  impossible,  may  not  always  do  all 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  upon  to 
do.  In  some  particulars,  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  turbidity  and  the  removal  of 
color,  the  eye  can  readily  detect  to  what 
extent  the  water  filter  has  fallen  off  from 
giving  perfect  results.  In  other  particu- 
lars, such  as  the  removal  of  bacterial  pol- 
lution, it  is  much  less  easy  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  filter,  and  be- 
cause of  inadequate  supervision  and  lack 
of  adequate  bacteriological  testing  a  fil- 
tered water  of  less  than  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  purity  has  often  been  accepted. 
This  is  particularly  likely  with  a  small  plant 
which  does  not  have  regular  and  depend- 
able laboratory  supervision.     There  seems 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements,  at  Boston,  October,  1914. 


no  doubt  that  a  water  filter  can  only  affect 
so  much  and  no  more  in  the  way  of  bac- 
terial purification.  Having  in  mind  limits 
such  as  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  raw  water  to  be  applied  to  a 
filter  and  to  determine  how  much  of  a 
burden  the  condition  of  the  raw  water  will 
impose  on  the  filter,  so  as  to  permit  this 
filter  to  do  reasonably  satisfactory  work 
and  to  apply  to  a  filter  only  such  water  as 
with  reasonable  preparation  can  be  prop- 
erly treated  to  give  a  good  drinking  water 
supply. 

B.  Coli  as  a  Basis  of  Determination 

The  first  question  that  arises  for  deter- 
mination is,  "How  shall  the  quality  of  a 
water  be  measured  or  determined?"'  For 
bacterial  purposes,  bacteria  have  been 
taken  in  various  ways,  measuring  the  total 
number  of  bacteria  either  at  20  degrees 
Centigrade  or  37  degrees  Centigrade  on 
various  media.  Then,  again,  special  bac- 
teria, such  as  the  B.  coli,  may  be  considered 
a  better  indication  of  fecal  pollution  than 
total  bacteria.  In  some  extreme  cases  ex- 
perimenters have  suggested  the  taking  of 
the  actual  determination  of  disease  bac- 
teria, such  as  the  typhoid  bacillus  or  the 
cholera  bacillus,  as  a  guide  to  the  true  dis- 
ease-carrying sources  of  pollution.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  some  advantages  and 
some  disadvantages. 

Considering  the  last,  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  disease-producing  bacteria,  this 
is  practically  ruled  out  by  the  difficulty  of 
making  such  determinations.  It  has  not 
yet  been  generally  feasible  to  determine 
with  precision  and  certainty  whether  bac- 
teria such  as  the  typhoid  are  present  in  any 
water,  and  while  such  determination  is 
sometimes  successful,  it  has  not  been  gen- 
erally so.  In  addition,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  as  to  the  limitations  of  water-borne 
diseases   to  any  specific   small   number   of 
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kinds,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  that 
even  exact  and  positive  exclusion  of  a  cer- 
tain small  number  of  organisms  would  not 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  water  could  not 
contain  some  other  disease-producing  ba- 
cillus which  has  not  yet  definitely  been  de- 
termined as  such. 

The  determination  of  the  total  number  of 
bacteria  present  has  been  the  simplest  and 
most  common  form  of  water  analysis  pro- 
cedure, and  has  quite  a  value.  The  old 
standard  of  the  German  sanitarians  was  an 
allowance  of  ioo  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter in  filtered  water.  This  standard  is 
a  simple  and  in  some  ways  a  useful  one, 
and  has  been  widely  extended  in  this  coun- 
try. Assuming  a  bacterial  efficiency  of  the 
filters  as  98  per  cent,  the  raw  water  to 
give  such  a  filtered  water  should  not  exceed 
a  bacterial  content  of  5,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

It  may  be  raised  as  an  objection  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  bacteria  are  sim- 
ply wateY  bacteria  or  non-pathogenic,  and 
are  no  indication  either  of  pollution  or  of 
having  any  harmful  effect.  A  water  may 
have  a  very  large  number  of  bacteria  and 
still  be  absolutely  harmless.  This  objection 
has  been  strong  enough  largely  to  discredit 
the  total  number  of  bacteria  as  being  a  very 
good  evidence  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any 
particular  water. 

The  third  determination,  that  of  B.  coli, 
has  come  to  be  recognized  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  all  things  considered,  of  the 
possible  methods  of  determining  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  water.  B.  coli  of  itself  is  not,  of 
course,  any  direct  indicator  of  disease-bear- 
ing bacillus.  It  is  only  a  very  indirect  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  recent  fecal  pol- 
lution. As  is  well  known,  B.  coli  originates 
from  many  other  sources  than  human  fecal 
excrement.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  animals,  particularly  domestic  animals. 
It  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  grain  particles  and  tilled  fields.  Water 
running  off  from  farms,  pastures,  etc.,  must 
necessarily  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  such  coli,  and  under  such  circumstances 
B.  coli  in  no  way  show  the  evidence  of 
dangerous  pollution.  Nevertheless,  taking 
everything  into  account  and  knowing  the 
limitations  of  the  B.  coli  as  an  indicator  of 
fecal  pollution,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is 
the  single  best  means  we  have  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  water  is  most  probably 


wholesome  or  unwholesome,  according  to 
the  number  of  B.  coli  present  in  the  water. 
We  recognize  that  this  basis  of  determina- 
tion is  not  at  all  conclusive  or  positive,  but 
we  also  recognize  that  it  is  the  best  we 
have,  and  as  such  it  is  proper  to  make  use 
of  it  in  gaging  the  sanitary  qualities  of  the 
water. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  data 
at  hand  is  to  consider  all  these  data,  prop- 
erly weigh  them,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
rather  general  judgment  come  to  some  con- 
clusion on  what  is  a  proper  limit  of  B.  coli 
in  water  to  be  applied  to  the  filters.  Such 
a  conclusion  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
an  exact  judgment,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered rather  an  average  than  a  rigid  limit 
for  any  particular  case.  This  standard 
specifies  that  water  applied  to  filters  should 
show  by  the  presumptive  test  not  more  than 
500  B.  coli  per  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  as  a  yearly  average,  meaning  by  this 
that  B.  coli  should  not  be  found  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  time  in  0.10  cubic  centi- 
meter samples.  For  averages  for  shorter 
selected  times,  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily, 
the  allowable  B.  coli  content  may  be  con- 
siderably higher.  It  is  believed  that  for 
this  purpose  the  averages  based  on  a  year's 
readings  are  more  useful  than  averages  for 
a  shorter  time  with  a  correspondingly  dif- 
ferent standard  of  allowable  B.  coli. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  such  as  this 
means  that,  apart  from  pollution  objection- 
able in  other  ways  than  bacterial,  the  al- 
lowable limit  of  bacterial  pollution  should 
be  particularly  measured  by  the  condition 
of  the  water  as  it  reaches  the  intake  of 
some  water  supply  where  the  water  is  puri- 
fied. If  this  water  shows  no  more  than 
50  per  cent  positive  tests  for  B.  coli  in  0.10 
cubic  centimeter  samples  as  a  yearly  aver- 
age, the  amount  of  bacterial  pollution  aris- 
ing from  a  sewer  outlet  may  be  considered 
not  too  high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bacterial  standard  so  set  is  exceeded  in  the 
water  supply,  the  need  is  set  for  the  pol- 
luting community  to  purify  its  sewage  by 
sterilization,  or,  further,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  water  will  not  be  affected  to  a  more 
objectionable  degree  than  the  one  allowed. 

For  any  particular  case  to  be  considered 
special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
local  conditions.  If  the  water  is  such  that 
practically  all  the  B.  coli  can  be  attributed 
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to  sewage  pollution,  a  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  standard  would  properly  be  in  order. 
In  the  case  of  a  stream  passing  through 
farming  communities  where  a  large  part  of 
the  B.  coli  does  not  originate  directly  from 
fecal  excrement,  but  from  fields,  under  sttch 
conditions  that  disease  pollution  would  not 
follow,  this  standard  can  be  more  liberally 
applied.  Other  factors  to  be  considered 
are  the  distance  of  the  water  supply  intake 
from  the  source  of  pollution,  the  degree  of 
dilution  of  the  sewage  effluent,  the  nature 
of  wind  and  water  currents,  which  may 
objectionably  or  favorably  affect  the  move- 
ment of  water  to  a  water  supply  intake,  and 
many  other  factors  of  this  nature.  While 
it  is  undoubted  that  a  good  deal  of  judg- 
ment must  be  used  in  special  cases  in  ap- 
plying any  special  standard  of  purity,  and 
while  such  a  standard  cannot  be  used  in 
ignorant  hands  as  a  substitute  for  expert 
supervision  and  expert  judgment,  a  basis 
such  as  this  is  well  worth  establishing  as 
a  starting  point  for  further  investigations. 
The  bacterial  efficiency  of  a  filter  is  not 
an  invariable  quantity.  Roughly  speaking, 
98  to  99  per  cent  may  be  placed  as  a  fair 
average  under  ordinary  conditions.     Per- 


centages, however,  are  not  always  a  good 
gage  of  efficiency,  as  a  water  with  an  in- 
itial bacterial  content  that  is  high  will  show 
a  proportionately  higher  efficiency  in  a 
filter  than  a  water  with  a  low  bacterial  con- 
tent, and  yet  the  resultant  filtered  water 
may  be  much  less  satisfactory  ^0  the  con- 
sumer from  a  healthful  ^standpoint  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  other  filter  with 
a  lower  bacterial  efficiency.  In  addition, 
sterilization  is  usually  applied  in  modern 
filter  plants  as  a  reserve  factor  of  safety, 
and  should  be  available  to  be  applied  in  all 
plants,  and  with  the  use  of  effective  sterili- 
zation added  to  property  filtered  water  an 
effluent  can  be  obtained  which  is  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  sterile  for  ordinary  use. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  it  seems 
reasonably  safe  to  say  that  a  water  having 
in  its  raw  form  a  coli  content  not  exceed- 
ing 500  per  each  100  cubic  centimeters, 
based  on  yearly  averages,  will  show  in  the 
water  supplied  to  the  consumers  something 
not  more  than  five  to  ten  B.  coli  per  100 
cubic  centimeters.  Such  water  is  believed 
to  be  a  fairly  safe  water,  when  properly 
sterilized,  for  drinking  purposes  and  for 
all  other  domestic  uses. 


Sanitary  Policy  Recommended  for  a  Lake  City 


There  was  recently  delivered  to  the  city 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  a  report  on  the  future  sani- 
tary policy  of  the  city  in  the  disposal  of  its 
sewage  and  the  protection  of  its  water  sup- 
ply. 

The  report  has  been  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  over  a  year  by  John  W.  Alvord 
of  Alvord  &  Burdick,  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, of  Chicago.  Dr.  Edward  Bartow, 
of  Urbana,  Director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey,  assisted  in  directing  the  bac- 
terial and  chemical  work,  which  was  exten- 
sive. This  embraced  an  examination  of 
Lake  Michigan  adjacent  to  the  city  front, 
the  water  supply,  the  condition  of  the  river 
and  harbor,  and  chemical  analyses  of  the 
sewage.  The  gagings  of  sewer  flow,  the 
flow  of  Root  River,  the  lake  drift  and  tem- 
perature, were  made,  and  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  city  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  City  Engineer  Connolly. 

The  report  outlines  six  different  policies 
which  might  be  pursued  jn  the  future  by  the 


city  in  protecting  its  sanitary  conditions. 
These  are  estimated,  compared  and  dis- 
cussed, and  Policy  No.  6,  outlining  filtra- 
tion of  the  water  supply  and  inland  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage,  is  recommended.  In 
order  to  outline  the  best  way  in  which  to 
carry  out  Policy  No.  6,  four  different 
projects  for  intercepting  sewer  systems  and 
sewage  treatment  works  are  projected,  esti- 
mated and  discussed,  and  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  are  recommended. 

The  problems  at  Racine  are  the  problems 
of  many  lake  cities  similarly  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  flowing  into  the  lake.  In 
many  of  these  cities  where  the  water  sup- 
ply is  drawn  from  lake  inlets,  the  river, 
harbor,  and  finally  the  lake  in  front  of  the 
city,  become  fouled  and  contaminated  by 
the  increasing  population  with  its  attendant 
wastes.  The  report  is  divided  into  seven 
parts.  It  covers  nearly  200  typewritten 
pages  and  is  accompanied  by  71  illustrated 
drawings  and  diagrams  and  34  tables. 
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How  the  Fire  Department  of  Spokane  Cooper- 
ates With  Other  Departments  of  the  City 


By  Fred  Niederhauser 


NOW  that  cooperation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  keynote  of  industrial 
and  commercial  life  in  America,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  see  it  manifesting  itself 
in  new  phases  in  our  city  governments.  At 
Spokane,  Wash.,  there  is  being  developed 
a  system  of  cooperation  between  the  fire  de- 
partment and  other  municipal  activities, 
probably  more  extensive  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety  Charles  A.  Fleming  and 
Chief  A.  L.  Weeks,  the  Spokane  Fire  De- 
partment has  been  transformed  from  a 
mere  aggregation  of  men  and  apparatus  for 
fighting  fires  into  a  live,  constructive  force 


having  a  part  in  many  of  the  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  city.  The  most  important  de- 
velopments of  the  new  activity  of  the  de- 
partment are  in  its  increasing  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Works,  the  Public  Utilities 
and  the  Health  and  Sanitary  departments 
of  the  city.  In  the  construction  of  its  own 
equipment  the  Spokane  Fire  Department 
has  also  made  wonderful  progress. 

When  the  people  of  Spokane  in  the  fall 
of  1913,  through  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, passed  an  ordinance  placing  the  Fire 
Department  on  the  two-platoon  basis,  there 
were  those  who  feared  the  city  would  be 
saddled  with  an  additional  burdensome  ex- 
pense, with  no  compensating  advantages — 


FIRE  STATION  NUMBER  18,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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except  the  boon  to  the  fire  laddies.  Some 
of  the  most  gloomy  of  these  doubters,  how- 
ever, are  now  of  a  decidedly  different  opin- 
ion. 

As  the  result  of  the  splendid  inspection 
work  done  by  the  department  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  two-platoon  system,  the 
fire  losses  have  been  so  reduced  that  ap- 
plication is  being  made  at  the  time  this  is 
written  for  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  fire 
insurance  rates,  which  in  itself  will  coun- 
terbalance the  additional  cost  of  the  two- 
platoon  system. 

An  Efficient  Inspection  System 

The  inspection  work  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  campaign  of  education  in  which 
the  firemen  personally  visit  every  residence, 
business  and  factory  structure  in  the  city, 
making  the  most  careful  examination  and 
talking  with  the  owners  and  tenants  about 
possible  danger  from  fire.  In  addition  to 
this  close  inspection  and  personal  counsel, 
the  firemen  distribute  literature  designed  to 
influence  citizens  to  guard  more  carefully 
against  fires. 

To  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  this 
work,  a  card  system  has  been  installed  to 
record  the  progress  being  made  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public.  Every  building  in  the 
city  is  indexed  in  this  system,  which  is  made 
up  of  red  cards  and  yellow  cards.  When 
a  building  is  recorded  on  one  of  the  red 
cards,  it  is  an  indication  that  faithful  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  prevent  fire.  A 
yellow   card,   however,    indicates   that   the 


owner  or  tenant  needs  further  education, 
that  he  has  not  taken  advantage  of  every 
means  to  reduce  the  fire  risk  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  .  The  object  constantly  kept 
in  mind  by  the  Fire  Department  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  buildings  recorded  on  the 
yellow  cards,  and  get  them  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  may  be  registered  on  the  red 
cards. 

While  pursuing  this  weekly  inspection 
work,  the  firemen  cooperate  with  the  Health 
Department  by  reporting  unsanitary  condi- 
tions ;  with  the  Public  Works  Department  by 
reporting  defective  streets,  alleys,  sidewalks 
and  sewers;  with  the  Water  Department  by 
reporting  water  leaks,  etc. 

The  Construction  Shop 

It  is  in  the  assembling  of  auto  equipment 
for  its  own  use  and  for  other  city  depart- 
ments, however,  that  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  new  cooperation  is  seen.  Al- 
ready the  department  has  constructed  for 
its  own  use  one  auto  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
one  combination  auto  hose  wagon  and 
chemical  and  three  auto  hose  wagons.  By 
purchasing  the  parts  and  constructing  the 
machines  within  the  department,  a  consid- 
erable saving  is  effected. 

"Some  of  this  equipment  has  been  in  ser- 
vice a  year,  and  we  have  not  spent  a  cent 
for  repairs,"  said  Chief  Weeks  in  discuss- 
ing this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  manufacture  of  apparatus  by  the 
men  of  the  department  was  started  on  a 
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SPOKANE'S  AUTO  HOOK  AND  LADDER  TRUCK 


small  scale  in  1913,  before  the  two-platoon 
system  was  voted  in,  a  shop  being  estab- 
lished at  one  of  the  fire  stations.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  two-platoon  system  the 
operations  have  been  greatly  extended. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  construct  a  central 
plant  for  work  of  this  kind.  Among  other 
things  the  shop  will  take  over  the  work  of 
the  city  garage,  caring  for  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  automobile  equipment  of  all  the 
city  departments.  In  order  that  the  men 
at  this  construction  shop  may  be  available 
for  fire  duty  at  all  times,  the  place  will  also 
be  fitted  out  as  a  fire  station  and  equipped 
with  auto  fire-fighting  apparatus. 
Commissioner  Fleming  says: 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  in  having  the 
men  of  the  Fire  Department  build  all  the  auto 
fire  apparatus  as  well  as  other  city  fire  equip- 
ment, is  that  it  makes  possible  the  standard- 
ization of  all  city  automobile  parts.  This 
saves  both  time  and  money  and  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  city  equipment.  We 
are  always  certain  to  have  repair  material  on 
hand,  since  the  same  kinds  of  parts  are  used 
in  all  machines  constructed.  Even  when  a 
machine  is  no  longer  serviceable  for  general 
use,  some  of  its  parts  will  still  be  available  for 
repairing  other  machines.  This  would  not  be 
possible  if  we  should  be  fitted  out  with  many 
different  makes  of  machines. 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperation  between  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  the  other  city  departments.  We 
are  at  this  time  building  two  trucks  for  the 
Water  Department,  and  arrangements  are  be- 
ing completed  to  build  20  auto  sprinklers  for 
the  street  division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.    Although  we  save  about  one-half  on 


all  equipment  constructed  by  the  department, 
the  most  far-reaching  effect  of  this  coopera- 
tion between  the  Fire  Department  and  the 
other  divisions  of  the  city  activity  is  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  the  city.  It 
has  furthered  a  spirit  of  unity,  mutual  inter- 
est and  sincerity  among  all  the  municipal 
employes." 

Chief  Weeks,  who  has  the  actual  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  auto  apparatus 
in  hand,  believes  one  excellent  feature  of 
the  plan  is  that  it  gives  the  firemen  an  op- 
portunity to  do  machine  shop  work  and 
thus  learn  a  valuable  trade.  He  has  always 
had  more  applications  for  this  shop  work 
than  he  has  been  able  to  fill.  Most  of  the 
men  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  shop.  As 
the  work  is  done  at  the  stations,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  fire  duties  of  the  men, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  shop  work 
receive  a  slight  additional  salary  allow- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  for  the 
Public  Utilities  and  Public  Works  depart- 
ments, the  Fire  Department  plans  to  con- 
struct five  pieces  of  fire  apparatus  in  1915. 
This  will  mean  an  estimated  saving  of  $12,- 
000.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shop  system  within  the  de- 
partment, Spokane  will  soon  be  completely 
equipped  with  auto  fire  apparatus.  Chief 
Weeks  estimates  that  the  cost  of  operating 
horse-drawn  equipment  in  Spokane  is  $1.76 
a  mile,  while  the  cost  of  operating  the 
auto  equipment  is  only  10  cents  a  mile. 
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Street  Flushing  by  the  Fire  Department 


By  Samuel  A.  Carlson 

Mayor,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


THE  city  of  Jamestown  takes  pride  in 
the  distinction  of  having  the  cleanest 
paved  streets  of  *any  city  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  municipality  has  utilized  the 
fire  department  for  street  flushing  purposes, 
and  in  doing  so  the  city  has  succeeded  in 
eliminating,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the'  ele- 
ment of  waste  which  is  common  in  all  cities 
in  which  paid  fire  departments  are  main- 
tained. And  in  the  elimination  of  the  ele- 
ment of  waste  in  the  non-employment  of 
firemen,  there  is  a  correspondingly  large  de- 
gree of  saving  in  the  expense  for  street 
flushing  purposes. 

In  third-class  cities  there  is  an  average  of 
only  one  fire  per  week.  This  means  that 
the  firemen  are  kept  in  the  hose  houses  in 
idleness  and  confined  in  various  stations, 
during  the  time  that  elapses  between  fires, 
without  rendering  any  service  to  the  com- 
munity, while  waiting  for  fire  alarms.  This 
is  not  only  an  expense  to  the  community, 
but  a  detriment  to  the  men  themselves. 

In  Jamestown  this  problem  has  been 
solved.  There  are  40  paid  firemen,  and  the 
total  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
partment is  in  round  figures  $45,000  an- 
nually. There  are  six  companies,  with  six 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Three 
of  these  companies  are  alternately  employed 
three  hours  each  day  in  flushing  the  streets, 
with  a  separate  line  of  hose  for  that  pur- 
pose. An  auto-driven  apparatus  engine  is 
kept  constantly  in  close  touch  with  the  fire- 
men who  are  engaged  in  flushing,  so  that 
when  an  alarm  is  given  they  are  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  scene  of  fire  from  the  place 
at  which  the  flushing  is  being  done.  In  this 
manner  the  efficiency  of  the  department  in 
responding  to  alarms  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men, 
by  reason  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are 
rendered  more  efficient  as  fire  fighters,  pre- 
cisely as  fire  horses  are  rendered  more  ef- 
ficient by  being  constantly  taken  out  for  ex- 
ercise upon  the  street  at  intervals  between 
fires. 

When  the  proposition  to  utilize  the  fire- 
men was  first  proposed,  there  was  consider- 
able objection  offered  by  some  of  the  fire- 
men, as  well  as  by  some  of  the  politicians 
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and  the*  insurance  companies.  The  insur- 
ance companies  objected  upon  the  ground 
that  the  firemen  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  fire  alarms  as  promptly  as  they 
did  while  "stationed,  at  the  various  fire 
houses.  This  argument  was  met  by  showing 
that,  since  the  fire  apparatus  was  in  con- 
stant readiness  upon  the  streets  where 
flushing  was  being  done,  and  within  easy 
access  of  the  firemen,  no  delay  was  entailed 
in  making  the  run  to  the  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  politicians  maintained  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  civil  service  laws  to  require 
firemen  to  perform  any  service  except  that 
of  putting  out  fires.  The  same  argument 
was  advanced  by  certain  politicians  when 
it  was  proposed  to  utilize  the  army  engi- 
neers in  building  the  Panama  Canal,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  engaged  simply  for 
war  purposes  and  not  any  other  purpose. 
All  these  objections  have  had  little  effect  in 
the  face  of  the  public  sentiment  which  has 
developed  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Jamestown  and  elsewhere  in  support  of  the 
new  science  of  government,  which  means 
that  every  department  of  public  service 
shall  be  utilized  for  every  purpose  possible 
for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
And  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  new  school 
of  thought  that  has  made  not  only  the  street 
cleaning  method,  but  all  other  branches  of 
the  public  service  in  the  city  of  Jamestown, 
a  success,  not  only  from  a  standpoint  of 
economy,  but  in  the  matter  of  service  to  the 
citizens. 

Since  Jamestown  owns  its  own  water 
plant,  the  cost  of  water  for  flushing  the 
streets  is  practically  nothing.  In  addition 
to  the  municipal  fire  protection  and  water 
service,  the  city  owns  its  lighting  plants. 
This,  like  the  water  plant,  is  entirely  self- 
sustaining,  and  by  means  of  it  electric 
current  is  furnished  to  the  citizens  at  4 
cents  per  K.  W.  H.  A  municipal  hospital, 
a  municipal  public  market,  municipal  parks, 
municipal  paving  and  sewer  construction 
are  also  among  the  successful  public  under- 
takings in  which  the  city  is  engaged.  In  the 
conduct  of  all  these  utilities  the  element  of 
partisan  politics  is  absolutely  eliminated  and 
efficiency  and  service  are  made  the  basis  of 
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The  Proper  Care  of  Fire  Hose" 

By  H.  B.  Wells 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Newbury,  S.  C. 


THE  deterioration  of  hose  is  usually 
caused  by  neglect  of  the  hose  sur- 
face. After  every  fire  this  cover 
fabric  is  bound  to  be  water  soaked  and 
filled  with  sand  or  mud  and  foreign  matter. 
The  sand  insidiously  works  its  way  into  the 
fabric,  its  sharp  particles  cutting  the  strands 
of  the  covering.  The  accumulation  of 
grains  of  sand  soon  causes  that  fuzzy  ap- 
pearance which  predicts  early  weakness  of 
the  fabric  and  often  results  in  a  burst  hose. 
Of  first  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
care  of  hose,  I  consider  the  hose  surface. 
After  each  time  of  use,  the  hose  covering 
should 'be  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed 
and  then  dried.  If  the  hose  is  put  away 
without  first  drying  out  all  surface  moist- 
ure, disastrous  results  are  bound  to  follow. 
The  hose  is  immediately  attacked  by  fungus, 
and  mildew  results;  then  rotting  sets  in, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  hose  is 
worthless  junk. 

Avoid  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  hose 
fabric  when  the  hose  is  in  use.  Be  sure 
especially  to  arrange  that  the  section  near- 
est the  fire  plug  is  not  being  chafed  by  the 
vibration  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
ground. 

As  fire  will  immediately  ruin  a  hose,  so 
also  will  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  All 
stored  hose  should,  therefore,  be  kept  away 
from  hot  sunshine,  as  within  a  very  short 
time  the  rays  of  old  Sol  will  act  like  fire  on 
a  cotton  hose  covering.  I  might  add  that 
very  hot,  dry  air  has  similar  effect,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  little 
choice  as  to  the  external  fabric  of  the  fire 
hose,  as  the  object  of  this  outside  fabric  is 
simply  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
stand the  water  pressure.  The  inside  lin- 
ing of  rubber  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  should  be  of  pure  rubber  of  the  finest 
quality. 

For  a  long  time  an  old  idea  prevailed  that 
it  was  disastrous  to  leave  any  particle  of 


*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  last    convention    of  the 
South    Carolina    State    Firemen's    Association. 


water  inside  the  hose  after  having  been  in 
use.  The  experience  of  my  department, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  others,  has 
convinced  me  it  is  unnecessary  to  drain  a 
hose  thoroughly  after  use.  The  inside  sur- 
face had  better  be  kept  damp  or  moist. 
Moisture  ha§  no  effect  or  bad  influence  on 
pure  rubber, 'and  therefore  need  cause  no 
fear  in  the  minds  of  the  department  using 
first  .  class  equipment.  Pure  rubber  has, 
however,  one  real  enemy.  Oil  of  any  kind 
is  ruinous.  Avoid  all  oil  as  you  \vpuld  a 
pestilence.  I  am  of  the  *  opinion  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  To  oil  hose  *  couplings. 
Others;  however,  disagree  with  me  on  this 
point.  If  you  do  resort  to  lubrication  of 
couplings,  avoid  all  leakages;  do  not  per- 
mit any  of  your  lubricant  to  get  into  your 
hose.  If  through  accident  this  does  hap- 
pen, no  time  should  be  lost  in  thoroughly 
wiping  out  and  cleansing  the  part  which 
has  been  oiled.  Acids  and  other  chemicals, 
iron  rust,  sulphur  fumes,  etc.,  are  also  in- 
jurious to  hose,  and  contact  with  them  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Hose,  like  horses  or  like  man,  suffer  from 
lack  of  use.  If  you  permit  your  fire  horses 
to  stand  in  their  stalls  without  exercise  they 
are  sure  to  stiffen  up  and  become  worthless ; 
so  also  with  your  hose.  Handle  it,  keep  it 
soft  and  pliable,  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  in 
its  cart  or  on  its  reel  indefinitely  without 
pulling  out  or  unwinding  it.  It  should  be  a 
fixed  rule  in  every  department  that  all  hose 
must  be  taken  from  the  trucks  at  least 
twice  a  month.  The  hose  is  then  worked 
oyer,  brushed  and  thoroughly  wet  inside. 
It  is  then  reinstalled,  the  men  being  par- 
ticular to  see  that  the  bends  in  the  hose 
come  at  a  different  point  from  the  one  they 
occupied  before.  Avoid  short  bends  in 
your  hose  when  stored  away.  Severe  cold 
causes  deterioration  of  rubber,  and  freezing 
temperature  tends  to  crack  the  hose.  Under 
the  exigency  of  fire  fighting,  no  preven- 
tives for  these  troubles  can  be  suggested. 
Usual  care  and  a  thorough  draining  of  hose 
is  the  best  that  can  be  done.    • 
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Examples  of  Municipal  Fire  Equipment 


AMERICAN  LA  FRANCE  COMBINATION,  WITH  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRES,  AT 

MANKATO,  MINN. 


BOYD    COMBINATION    CHEMICAL   AND    HOSE    WAGON,   WITH    FIRESTONE   TIRES, 
IN    USE    IN    TAMAQUA,    PA. 
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TRUCK  USED  FOR  HANDUNG  GARBAGE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HONOLULU,  H.  L 


MOTOR  CAR  FOR  TRANSPORTING  DOGS,  USED  BY  DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
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WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


] 


Modern  American  Methods  of  Street  Illumination 


By  T.  Commerford  Martin 

Secretary,  National  Electric -Light  Association 


IT  must  be  obvious  even  to  the  most  cas- 
ual observer  that  there  is  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  tendency  to  improve 
street  lighting,  whether  by  gas  or  electricity 
— and  especially,  the  writer  believes,  with 
emphasis  on  electrical  methods.  •  -The  va- 
riety and  novelty  exhibited  in 'the  newer 
electrical  systems  for  street  illumination  of 
the  last  few  years  are  really  quite  remark- 
able; the  result  being  that  at  the  moment 
heterogeneity  is  most  manifest,  with  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  next.  But  the  system  employed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  aimed  at  a  closer 
approximation  to  daylight  conditions  than 
we  have  previously  enjoyed,  due  to  a  keener 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  thoroughfares  are  still  se- 
riously under-lighted. 

In  any  city  of  sizable  character  in  the 
United  States  we  can  find  one  or  two  streets 
where  the  illumination  is  all  that  could  be 
desired;  perhaps  there  is  even  a  little  too 
much  of  it.  But,  as  in  Europe,  once  out- 
side the  favored  area  of  limited  extent,  you 
penetrate  a  region  of  relative  'gloom  and 
darkness.  It  is  very  hard  to  define  or  make 
precise  one's  impressions  as  to'such  matters, 
but  the  writer  in  visiting  Philadelphia, 
where  the  older  but  best  modern  types  of 
"open"  electric  arcs  are  in  use,  always 
brings  away  the  sense  of  high  average  illu- 
mination over  the  whole  city  which 4s.rarely 
equaled  within  narrower  boundaries,  and 
certainly  so  far  never  surpassed.  Yet  ad- 
mittedly the  tendency  to-day  is  away  from 
the  mere  arc  and  toward  newer  illuminants. 
It  may  be  just  as  well  that  we  never  settle 
down  to  a  good  thing  without  wanting 
something  else  immediately,  probably  not 
because  it  is  much  better,  but  because  it  is 
different  from  what  we  have  had  before. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Progress  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  last  September,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
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recognize  the  desirability  of  good  lighting. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  recent  action  of  a 
club  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  which  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  street  lighting  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  city  council.  In  another  city 
a  "Municipal  Lighting  Day"  was  held  at  the 
State  University  for  the  benefit  of  city  of- 
ficials throughout  the  state  and  for  others 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  municipal 
affairs.  This  included  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  the  subject  of  street  lighting. 
Such  examples  are  but  typical.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  kindred  yearnings 
still  appear  to  work  out  in  the  larger  use 
of  high  pressure  gas,  but  a  progressive  city 
like  Turin,  Italy,  is  spending  $500,000  for 
3,000,  "flaming"  electric  arcs  on  the  main 
streets,  with  side  street  lighting  by  means 
of  modern  incandescents. 

Fundamental  Purposes  of  Street  Illumination 

Just  what  we  are  after  in  the  higher  illu- 
mination of  our  streets  is  being  better  de- 
fined than  ever  before,  and  of  course  the 
closer  study  of  the  subject  works  itself  out 
in  newer  forms  of  specification  or  cleaner 
cut  phraseology  as  to  what  is  wanted.  A 
prolonged  discussion  in  England  has  served 
only  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  lighting  engineers  as  to  just 
what  the  requirements  are  for  satisfactory 
street  illumination.  The  problem  has  been 
attacked  in  this  country  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation and  the  Association  of  Edison 
Illuminating  Companies  along  lines  some- 
what different  from  those  previously  em- 
ployed. It  was  assumed  that  the  funda- 
mental purposes  to  be  served  by  street  illu- 
mination are:  (1)  discernment  of  large  ob- 
jects in  the  street  and  on  the  sidewalk;  (2) 
discernment  of  surface  irregularities  in  the 
street  and  on  the  sidewalk;  and  (3)  good 
general  appearance  of  the  lighted  street. 
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Two  actual  streets  were  equipped  for  ob- 
servation under  working  conditions;  and 
comparative  tests  have  been  developed  to 
determine  in  these  streets  which  of  two 
street  lighting  systems  serves  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes  the  better.  Hith- 
erto tests  of  street  lighting  have  been  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  photometric 
measurements  either  on  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical planes,  or  both.  In  these  up-to-date 
tests  observation  was  made  the  principal 
point  of  comparison,  but  complete  photo- 
metric data  were  also  obtained  comprising 
the  candle-power  of  the  illuminants  and 
measurements  of  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal illumination  and  of  brightness.  Eight 
series  of  observational  tests  were  made, 
using  as  many  as  twelve  observers,  who, 
whether  riding  or  walking,  recorded  their 
judgment  on  such  points  as  ability  to  see 
the  faces  of  people  met  on  the  sidewalk, 
irregularities  in  the  pavement,  obstructions 
in  the  roadway,  ability  to  read  print  or  tell 
-Jime/ietc.    - 

^**The  final  results  of  this  intensely  inter- 
esting series  of  studies  made  under  mas- 
terly direction  will  be  of  enormous  value  in 
determining  our  street  lighting  require- 
ments of  the  future.  As  a  new  angle  on 
the  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem,  some 
remarks  by  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  the 
eminent  psychologist  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, may  be  here  quoted  from  the  19 14 
report  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation on  street  lighting: 

j\    "Tfie    discussion    of    the    electric    lighting 
•y     problem  seems  to  me  to  have  suffered  so  far 

'*".    frorrr  a  neglect  of  the  higher  mental  processes 

*  Involved.  All  the  studies  which  refer  to  psy- 
chological factors  at  all  are  essentially  con- 
fined to  the  mere  process  of  seeing,  especially 
to  the  acuity  of  vision.  This  is  insufficient 
for  the  situation  in  a  room,  and  still  more  in 
the  street.  The  mere  possibility  of  visual 
discrimination  does  not  ensure  comfort,  and 
still  less  safety,  on  the  street.  The  most  essen- 
tial point  is  to  have  an  illumination  by  which 
the  attention  is  kept  vivid  and  all  the  mental 
functions  active.  Fair  chances  to  see  are  of 
small  use,  if  the  pedestrian  or  the  driver  come 
into  a  benumbed  state  in  which  their  attention 
is  dulled  and  in  which  their  reactions  are  slow. 
"Offhand  and  without  having  carried  on  any 
experiments  whatever,  J  should  be  inclined  to 
]say  that,  a  uniform  "illumination  like  that  of 

v  Detroit1" would  'be  "unfavorable  for  the  atten- 
tion. It  would  produce  a  hypnoid  state'.  Our 
attention  is  naturally  fluctuating  and  will  best 
be  kept  awake  if  the  illumination  produces 
an  alternation  between  tension  and  relaxation. 
This  demands  that  there  be  darker  regions  be- 
tween the  lighted  spots. 


"The  lights  ought  not  to  be  too  glaring. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  blinding  effect,  the 
more  as  the  after  images  interfere  with  good 
seeing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lights  ought  to 
be  strong  enough  to  allow  rather  large  dis- 
tances. If  they  stand  too  near  together,  foo 
many  fall  in  the  side  parts  of  the  retina  and 
every  movement  in  walking  or  driving  there- 
fore produces  too  much  alternation  in  the  side 
parts  of  the  visual  field.  This  creates  a  dis- 
agreeable irritation  and  withdraws  the  atten- 
tion from  the  object  of  direct  vision. 

"The  source  of  light  ought  to  be  clearly 
recognizable.  To  protect  the  eye  from  direct 
li.xht  is  a  wrong  policy.  No  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  accordingly,  to  hide  the  light  on  the 
street,  and  it  would  probably  even  be  unwise 
to  have  the  lanterns  so  high  that  they  are 
above  the  field  of  vision  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. The  whole  situation  must  at  once  sug- 
gest the  sources  of  light,  so  that  every  shadow 
may  be  instinctively  grasped  in  its  right  rela- 
tion and  that  the  whole  distribution  of  light 
may  be  understood  as  a  unit." 

As  they  say  in  the  current  slang  of  the 
day,  we  begin  to  see  "where  we  get  off"  in 
changing  from  older  methods  to  new.  Of 
course  there  is  no  doubt  that  practically 
every  street  lighting  system  to-day  in  this 
country  has  been  unconsciously  shaped 
toward  such  psychological  ideals,  but  peo- 
ple were  not  aware  of  the  fact.  We  have 
been  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  had  been 
talking  prose  all  his  life  and  didn't  know  it. 

Meantime  we  are  ourselves  all  groping 
in  the  light  in  a  state  of  unsettled  opinion, 
which  even  these  valuable  tests  will  not 
quiet,  as  to  what  is  coming  next.  As  Mark 
Twain  once  said,  it  is  difference  of  opin- 
ion that  makes  horse  races ;  and  while  from 
time  to  time  old  electrical  methods  "go  into 
the  discard"  after  being  tried  out,  any  num- 
ber of  new  ones  bob  up  serenely  to  court 
attention  and  challenge  the  field.  The 
writer  could  live  happily  with  most  of  them, 
old  or  new,  but  confesses  to  that  instinctive 
American  longing  for  the  best  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost ;  and  this  is  said  without  reflec- 
tion on  other  countries  where  the  emphasis 
seems  to  lie  on  the  "cost"  and  not  on  the 
"best." 

In  the  selection  of  an  up-to-date  system 
of  street  illumination,  any  community  has 
to-day  a  large  range  of  choice,  not  from 
inference,  but  actual  example.  One  of  the 
best  things  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  get  the 
help  of  engineers  and  illuminating  experts, 
but  the  whole  country  may  be  compared  to- 
day to  a  large  museum,  where  all  the  preva- 
lent systems  can  be  studied  in  full  opera- 
tion.    In  some  places  the  "old  line"  arcs 
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shine  resplendent  with  high  economies  in 
watts  and  lumens.  In  other  places  the  flam- 
ing arc  bestraddles  the  sky  and  belittles  the 
moon  and  stars.  A  good  many  cities  have 
"luminous"  arcs  on  high  posts  or  low  posts 
and  the  results  are  unequivocally  satisfac- 
tory. On  many  a  thoroughfare  the  clus- 
tered tungsten  lamps  employed  in  "orna- 
mental street  lighting,"  and  with  handsome 
electroliers  and  massive  curb  posts,  make 
one  quite  indifferent  to  the  coming  of  the 
dawn.    And  now  the  non-vacuum,  nitrogen- 


filled  incandescent  lamps  of  large  candle- 
power,  at  the  lowest  wattage  consumption 
known  to  mankind,  are  looming  up  as  the 
latest  addition  to  the  electrical  resources 
with  which  our  streets  are  all  to  be  made 
great  white  ways.  The  future  is  altogether 
one  of  hope,  for  out  of  this  struggle  of  the 
types  and  methods  emerges  the  assurance 
that  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  better, 
lighter  and  cheaper  lights  than  ever  for  our 
streets,  not  less  than  a  more  perfect  elec- 
tric candle  indoors  to  light  us  to  bed. 


Lighting  Standards  in  Various  Places 
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The  Progress  of  Smoke  Prevention  in  Pittsburgh 


By  John  O'Connor,  Jr. 

Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


{{¥F  Pittsburgh  is  able  to  overcome  its 
I  smoke  nuisance,  the  persuasive  ef- 
A  feet  that  such  an  accomplishment 
will  have  on  other  cities  will  be  little  short 
of  marvelous."  The  speaker  was  a  man 
from  Louisville,  who  was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  large  manufacturers  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  smoke  prevention.  This  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Smoke  Inspector  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  large  con- 
cerns were  doing  toward  complying  with 
Pittsburgh's  new  ordinance. 


Pittsburgh  than  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  smoke  nuisance  is  a  dollars-and- 
cents  proposition,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  and  of  the  industrialists. 
The  industrialists,  moreover,  are  being 
urged  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, which  is  more  and  more  coming  to 
demand  that  the  smoke  nuisance  be  abated 
as  a  menace  to  health,  prosperity  and  tjget 
things  which. make  for  ciyic  betterment.  *  \ 
In  March,  1914,  as  a  result  of  the  agita- 
tion that  something  must  be  done  to  abate 


A    CONDITION*  WJHCH    WAS    CLEARED    UP   AT    A    SAVING    OF    $60,000 
A  YEAR"^0%THE   COMPANY   OWNING   THE   PLANT  a 


Pittsburgh  is  making  a  mighty  effort  to 
combat  its  smoke  nuisance.  The  investiga- 
tion which  was  made  by  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  movement. 
The  city  has  a  Smoke  and  Dust  Abatement 
League  composed  of  the*Teading  civic  and 
educational  organizations.  This  League 
held  a  smoke  abatement  exhibit  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Exposition.  As  this  exhibit  was  vis- 
ited by  over  75,000  persons,  much  was  done 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
idea  that  smoke  means  prosperity.  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  movement  in 
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the  nuisance,  the  Division  of  Smoke  In- 
spection was.  overhauled  and  Mr...  J.-  W. 
Henderson,  a  metallurgical  engineer,  was 
appointed  Division  Chief.  .'In.  July,  a  new 
ordinance  regulating. the  emission  of  smpke 
was.  secured.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
ordinance  is  the  one  requiring  the  smoke 
inspector's  approval  of  all  new  installations. 
Chicago  has  had  this  feature  in  its  ordi- 
nance since  1907.  It  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  in 
that  city. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  two 
meetings  have  been  held  of  the  railroad 
officials  of  lines  entering  the  city  and  two 
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VIEW    OF    PITTSBURGH    UNDER    ITS    SMOKE    CLOUD 


meetings  of  manufacturers.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  latter,  held  in  September,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson aroused  no  little  interest  by  reading 
the  following  statement  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  president  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion to  the  stockholders: 


"To  do  away  with  the  smoke  evil,  to  save 
labor  and  to  make  fuei  consumption  the  more 
effective,  we  have  endeavored  to  p~t  into  use 
such  mechanical  devices  as  will  produce  the 
best  steam  economies.  Here  we  have  scrapped 
an  old  plant  of  55  boilers  and  have  replaced 
them  with  eight  600-horse-power  units,  having 
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Showing  condition  that  could  prevail  with  proper  care  in  burning  coal 
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double-steam  pressure,  and  with  mechanical 
stokers.  These  eight  boilers  cost,  with  boiler- 
house,  coal  and  ash-handling  apparatus,  in- 
cluding every  mechanism  known  to  produce 
an  up-to-date  plant,  but  $130,000. 

"This  new  installation  is  saving  $1,500  per 
month  in  pay  roll  and  $3,000  per  month  in  coal, 
equal  to  $60,000  per  annum,  or  6  per  cent  on 
$1,000,000.  In  addition,  it  has  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  whole  mill  through  a  greater 
steam  supply." 

The  plant  which  was  scrapped  was  one 
of  the  worst  smokers  within  the  city.  The 
picture  accompanying  the  article  will  give 


the  reader  some  idea  of  the  condition  at 
this  plant.  And  this  is  the  condition  which 
has  been  overcome  with  a  saving  of  $60,000 
a  year  to  the  company,  and  no  doubt  twice 
this  sum  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity ! 

The  battle  is  on  against  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance in  Pittsburgh  and  it  will  not  cease 
until  the  sobriquet'  "Smoky  City"  is  ex- 
changed for  one  which  will  suggest  clean- 
liness, efficiency  and  civic  betterment. 


His  Yearly  Tribute 
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THE   CIVIC   WORK   OF   WOMEN 


Opening  the  Eyes  of  the  Community 

The  Recommendations  Resulting  from  a  Survey   Instituted 
by  the  Woman's  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

By  Herbert  R.  Sands 

Oi  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


THE  women  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
have  a  civic  consciousness  and  a 
civic  conscience.  To  them  their  city 
is  home — not,  as  to  most  of  the  men  of  the 
community,  principally  a  place  in  which  to 
sleep,  a  station  at  which  to  depart  each 
morning  for  business  or  other  activities  in 
New  York.  To  the  men  a  trip  to  the  me- 
tropolis is  an  incident;  to  the  women  it  is 
apt  to  be  an  event. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  women  of 
New  Rochelle  should  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  their  local  govern- 
ment. As  householders  they  are  daily  re- 
minded, through  dealings  with  the  grocer, 
the  butcher,  the  milk  dealer  and  the  scav- 
enger, of  the  need  of  health  protection  and 
of  market  control;  they  realize  that  they 
are  dependent  on  the  police  for  protection 
from  sneak  thieves  and  burglars;  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  wayfarer  to  their  kitchen 
doors  recalls  to  their  minds  the  commun- 
ity's obligations  to  the  needy — and  to  the 
general  welfare;  through  their  children 
they  reach  out  to  the  schools,  the  parks 
and  the  playgrounds. 

These  women  desired  to  know  more 
about  the  exact  conditions  which  control 
their  community  life,  and  so,  through  the 
Woman's  Club,  they  arranged  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York 
for  a  survey  of  all  departments  of  the  city. 
From  the  report  made  after  the  survey  an 
excellent  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  wide 
field  of  municipal  and  civic  welfare  which 
it  is  now  taken  for  granted  that  women 
can  comprehend  and  cultivate.  The  va- 
rious phases  of  activity  here  listed  suggest 
reforms  which  other  women  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  set  in  motion. 

Some  Public  Worfc  Needs 

That  the  Department  of  Streets  be  abolished 
and  its  duties  included  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works. 


That  the  paving  problem  be  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  as  a  whole ; 
not  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular 
sections. 

That  specifications  for  paving  work  be  pre- 
pared by  the  city,  not  by  the  bidder ;  and  that 
the  practice  of  accepting  combined  unit  bids 
be  abandoned. 

That  the  yard  now  used  by  the  street  de- 
partment be  sold,  and  a  larger  tract  of  land  be 
purchased  in  a  cheaper  section  of  the  city  for 
the  use  of  all  the  public  works  divisions  of 
the  city  government. 

That  the  Corporation  Counsel  be  requested 
to  prepare  an  opinion  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  street  railway  company  to  clean  the  street 
railway  area  of  streets  or  to  bear  the  cost  of 
such  work. 

That  a  comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the 
street  cleaning  situation,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  planning  of  routes,  the  distribu- 
tion of  men  and  the  use  of  machines. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  lighting  company,  providing  for 
favorable  rates  to  the  city. 

A  'Program  of  Betterment 

That  the  city  enter  into  a  formal  contract 
with  the  water  company  providing  for  stand- 
ard rates  to  the  city  and  for  the  making  of 
repairs  to  hydrants. 

That  a  yardage  charge  for  pavement  cuts 
be  established. 

That  the  engineering  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Docks  and  Harbors  be  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

That  a  playground  be  established  in  the 
Italian  section  of  the  city. 

That  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
not  the  Board  of  Health  be  made  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  ashes,  gar- 
bage and  household  waste. 

That  field  reporting  forms  be  introduced  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  determining  job  costs 
and  the  efficiency  of  employes. 

That  standard  expense  accounts  and  a  job 
order  system  be  established. 

That  a  comprehensive  annual  report  be  pre- 
pared, showing  in  sufficient  detail  the  kind  of 
work  undertaken,  estimates  and  actual  costs, 
unit  costs,  name  of  inspector  certifying  to 
adequacy  of  work,  name  of  officer  to  whom 
complaints  should  be  addressed,  etc. 
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Disease  Prevention  Day 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — By  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  of  Indiana,  October  2  was 
designated  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
state  as  "Disease  Prevention  Day."  Many 
cities  embraced  the  opportunity  to  show 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  health  prog- 
ress. 

The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  an  active  part  in  the  elaborate  cere- 
monies in  Indianapolis.  A  long  procession 
wound  through  the  streets  headed  by  seven- 
teen undertakers  clad  like  crusaders  and 
bearing  banners  with  the  inscription,  "Dis- 
ease Prevention  Crusaders."  A  float  of  the 
Indiana  Medical  Society  depicted  a  doctor's 
office,  deserted  save  for  the  dejected  medi- 
cal man,  who  sat  looking  at  a  sign  bearing 
the  words,  "It's  hard  on  us,  but  we're  for 
it." 

The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  conceived 
by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  fostered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  business  and  professional  men 
generally,  including  the  doctors  and  under- 
takers. 

In  his  proclamation  the  Governor  urged 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state  of  In- 
diana to  make  special  arrangements  for 
appropriate  exercises,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  public  health  and  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  all  citizens  in  order  to  in- 
spire in  each  other  a  desire  to  cooperate  in 
all  sane  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  phys- 
ical diseases.  Some  of  the  suggestions  em- 
bodied in  the  proclamation  follow: 

"Get  up  a  public  health  procession.  In  cities 
the  Mayor  should  head  the  procession;  in 
towns  the  town  board  of  trustees  should  lead. 
There  should  be  a  brass  band;  drums  and 
trumpets  should  be  used — music  is  necessary 
for  a  procession ;  school  girls  dressed  in  white, 
bearing  banners  with  health  mottoes;  boys  in 
white,  or  otherwise  neatly  dressed,  carrying 
banners  with  health  mottoes.  Where  there  are 
high  schools,  the  pupils  should  try  to  present 
some  original  idea  representing  the  importance 
of  disease  prevention." 

The  advice  to  business  men  was  equally 
emphatic  : 

"Business  men  should  be  represented  in  the 
procession.  The  most  important  business  be* 
fore  the  business  man  to-day  is  the  business  of 
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public  health.  Retail  stores  should  dress  their 
windows  in  articles  that  deal  in,  belong  to,  or 
hint  at  cleanliness  and  health." 

The  advice  to  the  individual  citizen  was 
also  direct: 

"Let  every  home,  each  front  yard  and  back 
yard,  the  rears  of  stores,  and  all  streets  and 
alleys  be  made  especially  clean  for  Disease 
Prevention  Day.  Let  each  person  wear  clean 
clothes  on  that  day — take  a  bath,  put  on  a  clean 
shirt,  clean  socks  and  clean  collar,  and  get  his 
shoes  shincd.  Get  a  haircut  and  a  shave,  wash 
your  hands  and  face,  clean  your  finger  nails, 
and  don't  spit  on  the  sidewalk.  Let  everybody 
be  clean  and  talk  cleanliness  and  health." 
*     * 

Results  of  Reorganization 

Reading,  Pa. — In  a  booklet  entitled 
"What  Have  We  Done?" — the  front  cover 
of  which  is  here  reproduced — the  reorgan- 
ized Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading  has 
informed  the  general  public  as  to  what  it 
has  actually  accomplished  during  the  year 
since  its  reorganization,  which  took  place 
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in  June,  1913.  A  comparative  list  of  the 
aims  and  accomplishments  is  printed  in  the 
booklet.  The  comparison  shows  actual 
achievement  in  many  of  the  items  in  the 
list  of  definite  aims,  and  partial  achieve- 
ment in  the  remaining  ones — results  that 
appear  to  justify  the  reorganization  move- 
ment. A  few  of  the  important  accom- 
plishments are  noted  below : 

Surveys  made  of  nine  city  departments  and 
of  school  administration ;  appropriation  budget 
criticised  and  given  publicity. 

Property  assessments  found  inequitable;  ex- 
pert investigation  and  comparison  made  of  as- 
sessments in  nine  blocks. 

Discussion  of  annexation  encouraged;  low- 
priced  homes  conference  organized. 

Steps  taken  to  increase  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  and  women  at  work. 

Berks  County  Farm  Bureau  organized  and 
financed;  agriculturalist  at  work;  boys'  corn 
clubs  being  formed. 

Industrial  survey  partially  made ;  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  available  sites  and  buildings 
supplied. 

System  of  endorsement  for  solicitors  for 
charitable  agencies  installed. 

Fund  raised  for  Fourth  of  July  celebration; 
discussion  and  publicity  of  questions  of  public 
movement  encouraged. 

Housing  Laws 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — In  an  effort  to 
prepare  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  new 
housing  code  for  Minneapolis,  the  Housing 
Committee  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association  has  published  a 
summary  of  the  more  important  provisions 
contained  in  the  various  tenement  house 
laws  and  housing  codes  existent  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  the  following 
five  main  divisions:  Law  and  Definitions, 
Fire  Provisions,  Light  and  Ventilation, 
Sanitary  Provisions,  Requirements  and 
Remedies.  Each  subject  is  handled  thor- 
oughly in  its  subdivisions,  and  the  whole 
comprises  a  valuable  compendium  of  in- 
formation upon  housing  laws. 

The  summaries  of  the  provisions  in  each 
department  of  the  subject  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  cities,  where  cities  are 
known  to  have  passed  ordinances  provid- 
ing for  higher  standards  than  those  in  their 
individual  state  codes,  and  by  states  where 
cities  are  governed  by  the  state  laws.  The 
accuracy  of  the  record  is  vouched  for,  each 
summary  having  been  sent  after  prepara- 
tion to  the  building  inspector  or  other  re- 
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sponsible  person  in  the  city  or  state  in 
question,  to  be  reviewed  and  corrected 
where  necessary. 

The  "model  law"  for  each  class  of  pro- 
visions heads  the  list.  These  have  been  pre- 
pared during  1914  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Housing  Association,  New 
York. 

*    * 

A  New  Bulletin 

Washington,  D.  C— The  American 
Civic  Association  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  bulletin  for  secretaries  of  com- 
mercial organizations,  which  will  contain 
suggestions  of  interest  and  value  to  them 
with  reference  to  sources  of  information 
upon  various  subjects.  It  will  also  relate 
facts  in  regard  to  work  that  is  being  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  commercial  organi- 
zations in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  along  civic  lines.  The  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  offers  this  bulletin 
free  to  commercial  secretaries.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  are  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  914  Union  Trust  Building. 

Early  Christmas  Shopping 

New  York,  N.  Y—  The  Consumers' 
League  has  again  launched  a  campaign  for 
educating  the  general  public  to  begin  early 
in  the  season  to  make  its  Christmas  pur- 
chases. The  movement  is  supported  also  by 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade 
throughout  the  country,  especially  those  in 
Boston,  Rochester  and  Providence.  Realiz- 
ing the  seriousness  of  overwork  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  salespeople,  bookkeepers,  wrappers  and 
deliverymen,  due  to  the  postponement  of 
Christmas  shopping  until  the  eleventh  hour, 
which  furnishes  an  excuse  to  certain  of  the 
department  stores  in  the  larger  cities  to 
remain  open  in  the  evening,  these  organi- 
zations are  carrying  on  large  educational 
campaigns  recommending  early  shopping. 
Posters  reading  "The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce asks  you  to  do  your  shopping  before 
December  15th"  are  placed  in  public  vehi- 
cles, unused  billboards  are  utilized,  and 
there  has  been  wide  publicity  through  the 
local  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  campaigns  are  more  effec- 
tive when  carried  on  by  the  business  men 
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themselves,  for  merchants  have  discovered 
that  fatigue  means  inefficiency,  and  that  a 
shorter  day's  work  pays. 

The  movement  for  early  shopping  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  each  year 
fewer  stores  remain  open  at  night,  and 
there  has  been  a  consequent  lessening  of 
fatigue  and  suffering  for  the  workers  at 
Christmas  time. 

Important  Convention  Papers 

The  report  of  the  official  proceedings  of 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Commercial  Executives,  held  in  Cincin- 
nati September  28-30,  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. This  report  will  contain  the  papers 
which  were  read  at  that  convention.  The 
copies  will  be  furnished  free  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  consolidated  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Commer- 
cial Organization  Secretaries,  and  to  non- 


members  at  a  price  which  will  cover  the 
mere  cost  of  printing.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained by  application  to  Mr.  James  A.  Mc- 
Kibben,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Organization  Secre- 
taries, whose  address  is  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Boston. 

Several  of  the  individual  papers,  of  which 
a  list  is  given  below,  are  available  in 
pamphlet  form  and  can  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Carl  Dehoney,  Manager 
of  the  Convention  and  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

"What  Constitutes  an  Efficient  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion?" by  William  George  Bruce. 

"Conventions — Their  Cost  and  Their  Value,"  by  L. 
H.  Lewis. 

"Commercial  Organization  and  Charity  Endorse- 
ment," by  Howard  Strong. 

"Promotional  Effort  and  the  Public  Press."  by 
Adolph  Boldt. 

"Factors  in  Securing  Factories,"  by  J.  F.  Carter,  Jr. 

"Draft  of  By-laws,"  by  Munson  A.  Havens. 

"Commercial  Association  Advertising,"  by  Carl  De- 
honey. 


The  Fall  Festival  of  an  Iowa  Town 

By  Herbert  E.  Hershey 

Secretary,  Charles  City  Commercial  Club,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


THAT  the  civic  spirit  of  the  small  city 
may  be  materially  broadened  by 
proper  treatment  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  Fall  Festival 
and  Regatta  held  at  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
September  2,  3  and  4. 

The  people  of  Charles  City,  in  common 
with  the  population  of  other  similar  com- 
munities, had  previously  limited  their  -am- 
bitions for  civic  demonstrations  to  celebra- 
tions covering  only  one  day,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  three-day  period  of  festivity 
and  pageantry  was  greeted  With  expres- 
sions of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  city  to  carry  out  what  looked  like 
a  too  pretentious  undertaking.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Festival  stood  firm 
for  the  original  plans,  however,  and  the  en- 
tire community  rallied  to  their  support, 
with  the  result  that  from  the  arrival  of  the 
King  of  the  Cedar  River  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  to  the  final  unmasking  of  His 
Majesty  in  the  evening  of  the  final  day  of 
the  Festival  the  entire  period  was  well  filled 
with  amusement  and  entertainment,  and  it 
is  now  assured  that  the  Festival  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  annual  feature  in  this 
city. 


Three  beautiful  parades  constituted  im- 
portant features  of  the  program,  an  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  parade,  a  decorated 
automobile  parade  and  a  civic  parade,  pre- 
sented in  the  order  named  on  the  three  days 
of  the  Festival.  In  addition  there  were 
agricultural  lectures  on  selected  subjects, 
baseball  games,  an  afternoon  of  water 
sports  and  contests  on  Cedar  River,  which 
flows  through  the  city,  a  beautiful  showing 
of  illuminated  water  craft  in  the  evening, 
dancing  under  festoons  of  electric  lights  on 
the  asphalt  pavements,  and  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  music  furnished  by  three  bands 
which  were  engaged  for  the  entire  period. 
A  small  number  of  carefully  selected  show 
concessions  were  allowed  to  operate  on  the 
side  streets,  with  a  view  to  supplying  in 
this  manner  the  demand  for  features  of  this 
nature,  which  is  sure  to  develop  in  large 
crowds  of  visitors. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  parade,  which 
occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  Festival. 
This  was  a  demonstration  of  the  civic 
pride  of  the  community,  which  made  a 
splendid  impression  on  account  of  the  wide 
variety  of  organizations  represented  and 
the  beaitfy  and  uniqueness    of    the    floats 
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"THE   WORKING   BOYS   MOVE   THE    WORLD!" 
Working  Boys'  Club  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  Charles  City  Civic  Parade 


which  appeared  in  the  parade.  Among 
the  societies  and  organizations  represented 
were  the  churches,  Sunday  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  four  groups  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  the  City  Improvement  Associ- 
ation, the  Child  Welfare  Association,  vari- 
ous secret  societies,  and  a  throng  of  sev- 
eral hundred  school  children,  each  carry- 
ing a  flag  as  a  gift  from  the  committee. 
Even  though  the  vacation  period  was  not 
over,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  gathering 
the   children  together,   the   enthusiasm   of 


the  parents  insuring  the  presence  of  the 
youngsters  at  the  appointed  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  successful  festival  the 
people  have  fully  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  community  to  act 
as  host  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  tonic  effect 
of  the  undertaking  will  be  of  great  value. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  entire  expense  of  the  Fall 
Festival  and  Regatta,  including  the  expen- 
sive items  of  band  music  and  electric  il- 
lumination of  the  streets,  was  somewhat 
under  $1,500. 


CHILD  WELFARE  FLOAT  IN  THE  CHARLES  CITY  CIVIC  PARADE 
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The  Philadelphia  Carnival  and  Convention  of 

Safety 

By  Edith  W.  Pierce 

Vice-Chairman,  Philadelphia  Municipal  Committee,  Carnival  and  Convention  of  Safety 


The  Carnival  and  Convention  of  Safety  aims  to  afford  the  four  great  factors 
of  safety — the  Home,  the  School,  the  Church  and  the  State — the  opportunity  to 
teach  and  be  taught  "Safety  First"  principles,  and  to  assist  in  holding  in  check  the 
elements  of  danger  that  menace  Society. 

Safety  First  principles  are  not  born  in  a  man;  he  gets  them  by  experience. 

Experience  is  haphazard,  fraught  with  danger,  and  has  its  beginning  in  ig- 
norance. 

Education  is  orderly  and  should  precede  experience,  to  offset  the  ravages  of 
ignorance,  recklessness,  trespass,  disaster,  disease,  immorality,  degeneracy,  irrev- 
erence and  death. 

Accident  prevention  should  be  the  aim  of  all,  but  there  is  a  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  to  demand  protection,  without  making  an  effort  to  protect  itself 
or  others. 


ON  this  platform  was  based  the  Carni- 
val and  Convention  of  Safety,  or- 
iginated by  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Home  and  School 
League  of  Philadelphia,  under  whose  aus- 
pices it  was  held  from  September  26  to  Oc- 
tober 3.  It  differed  from  the  usual  Safety 
First  convention  in  having  a  unique  combi- 
nation of  program  and  exhibits.  Visitors 
who  had  attended  similar  campaign-start- 
ers in  other  cities  were  high  in  praise  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  school  children 
and  citizens,  who  attended  to  the  number 
of  about  30,000,  to  see,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  safety  exhibits,  the  actual  rescue 
work  of  the  firemen.  Practical  talks  on 
what  to  do  in  case  of  fire  were  given  and 
there  were  police  drills,  a  peace  pageant, 
and  a  "Reconstructed-Fourth"  parade,  all 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  best  police  bands 
in  the  country. 

In  the  schools,  Safety  Day  was  observed 
by  lectures  and  writing  essays  based  on 
questions  of  safety. 

While  the  municipal  departments  had  a 
very  large  part  in  the  program  of  the  con- 
vention, their  exhibits  were  not  minimized 
thereby.  The  Departments  of  the  Mayor, 
Public  Safety,  Public  Health  and  Charities, 
Public  Works,  Wharves,  Docks  and  Fer- 
ries, the  Municipal  Court  and  Board  of 
Recreation  exhibited  their  work  by  charts, 
photographs  and.  objects  so  arranged,  and.. 
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explained  that  thousands  of  citizens  went 
away  with  a  greater  interest  in  and  respect 
for  what  is  being  dene  every  day  to  safe- 
guard the  public. 

For  instance,  in  the  Electrical  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  two 
types  of  fire  boxes  in  use  in  this  city  were 
connected  electrically  so  that  the  attendant 
could  show  how  to  turn  in  an  alarm  of  fire. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Wharves, 
Docks  and  Ferries,  largely  assisted  by  the 
government  departments,  contained  all  the 
directly  useful  devices  for  safety  on  the 
water. 

The  need  of  rat  extermination  was 
graphically  emphasized  by  the  jars  contain- 
ing a  leper  rat  and  one  infected  with  bu- 
bonic plague  just  caught  in  this  campaign. 
Philadelphia's  need  of  adequate  sewage  dis- 
posal to  redeem  its  rivers  could  be  realized 
by  a  glance  at  the  map  showing  the  great 
number  of  sewers  now  discharging  east 
and  west  into  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 
Public  utilities,  such  as  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  manufacturers  which 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
safety  of  employes  and  the  public,  occupied 
large  spaces,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Safety,  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company  and  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies attracted  the  attention  of  old  and 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF   CONVENTION   HALL,    SHOWING   EXHIBITS,   DRILL   GROUND   IN 
CENTER,  AND  HOUSE  ON  STAGE  FOR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  FIRE  DRILLS 


young.    "Safe"  literature  and  the  new  non- 
explosive,  price-reduced  motion  picture  out- 


fits vied  in   drawing   the  crowds  between 
programs. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


University  Training  for 
Public  Service 

The  increasingly  active  part  which  is 
being  played  by  the  universities  in  the 
movement  for  better  trained  public  officials 
is  seen  from  a  number  of  announcements 
recently  made,  relative  to  courses  in  public 
service. 

The  University  of  Texas  ("Announce- 
ment of  Courses  in  Municipal  Administra- 
tion"; Bulletin  No.  357,  September  5,  1914) 
offers  courses  arranged  in  six  groups  to 
correspond  with  the  six  main  divisions  of 
municipal  administration,  namely,  Public 
Safety  and  Welfare,  Public  Finance,  Pub- 
lic Education,  Public  Law,  Municipal  Engi- 
neering, and  Public  Health.  The  courses 
outlined,  which  are  merely  suggestive  and 
may  be  varied  to  meet  the  individual  re- 
quirements of  students,  lead  to  the  regular 
college  degrees  and  include  the  general 
studies  of  a  college  course  in  addition  to 
the  specialized  training. 

New  York  University  announces  two  dis- 
tinct courses.  One,  "A  Course  in  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  is 
intended  for  "graduate  students  and  others 
who  are  prepared  by  experience  and  train- 
ing to   lead   and   instruct   civic   clubs  and 


profit  by  laboratory  methods  of  instruc- 
tion." This  course  consists  of  two-hour 
evening  sessions  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
city  institutions  for  purposes  of  first-hand 
study.  In  addition,  members  must  one  night 
a  week  lead  and  instruct  civic  clubs.  This 
course  entitles  a  student  to  two  hours  of 
university  credit,  and  tuition  is  the  same  as 
for  other  two-hour  courses. 

In  cooperation  with  the  city  administra- 
tion, the  University  is  also  conducting  a 
series  of  courses  for  the  employes  of  New 
York,  having  for  its  object  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  employes  and  to  prepare 
them  for  advancing  to  higher  salaried  posi- 
tions. Classes  are  held  in  the  Municipal 
Building  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 
The  subjects  offered  are  English,  secretar- 
ial duties,  advanced  stenography;"  element- 
ary statistics,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
tuition  for  courses  of  fifteen  sessions  is 
$10,  and  for  thirty  sessions  $20.  The  en- 
rollment has  been  large,  and  this,  with  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  em- 
ployes, has  indicated  clearly  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind. 

More  comprehensive  suggestions  are  em- 
bodied in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Political  Science  Association,  giving  a 
"proposed  plan  for  a  training  school  for 
public  service  in  connection  with  any  uni- 
versity." This  plan  would  include»€el4.and 
class  training  for  city,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional service,  with  possibly  a  special  degree 
of  B.  P.  A."  (Bachelor  of  Public  Administra- 
tion). It  is  not  recommended  that  all  uni- 
versities take  up  such  work,  nor  that  any 
university  attempt  to  give  training  in  every 
branch  of  public  service,  but  that  each  spe- 
cialize in  the  particular  field  for  which  it  is 
best  adapted  by  its  fundts,  .staff,  e^qujpmeht 
and  opportunity.  In  the  case  of  institutions 
located  in  large  cities,  provision  for  contin- 
uation training  for  men  in  public  service 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  at  Harvard  is  one  of 
the  suggestions  made. 

*    * 

The  Street  as  a  Dance  Hall 

The  population  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  partici- 
pated last  summer  in  a  very  unique  series  of 
dances,  at  which  the  city  was  host.  These 
dances  were  given  once  a  month.  The 
ballroom  consisted  of  a  block  of  city  street, 
roped  off  for  the  purpose,  thoroughly 
washed  and  sprinkled  with  corn  meal.    The 


municipal  band  furnished  music,  and  the 
slight  expense  of  providing  the  corn  meal 
and  placing  benches  for  onlookers  was  met 
by  the  business  men  of  the  town.  At  the 
last  dance  of  the  season,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated was  attended  by  4,000  persons,  a 
pair  of  professional  dancers  gave  demon- 
strations of  th«  latest  steps  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  street  was  opened  to  the  public. 
No  necessity  arose  at  any  time  for  dealing 
with  disorderly  or  undesirable  persons,  al- 
though policemen  patroled  the  street  in 
readiness  for  an  emergency.  Millionaires 
and  their  families  and  two-dollar-a-day  men 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  equally 
at  these  dances,  and  altogether  a  most 
friendly  community  feeling  was  promoted. 

*    * 

Public  Work  for  Unemployed 

To  provide  work  for  unemployed  heads 
of  families  during  the  coming  winter,  the 
commissioners  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
passed  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  at  $l/2  per 
cent,  in  denominations  of  forty,  fifty  and 
one  hundred  dollar  bonds,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  which  are  to  be  used  in 
water  works  extensions.  These  bonds  were 
issued  in  small  denominations  so  that  they 
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might  be  sold  over  the  counter  in  case  they 
were  not  taken  by  the  regular  bond  market. 
Only  men  who  have  families  dependent 
upon  them  for  support  will  be  taken  for  this 
work,  and  no  one  will  be  employed  steadily 
throughout  the  winter,  the  intention  being 
to  give  as  many  heads  of  families  as  pos- 
sible an  opportunity  to  earn  something. 

*  * 

A  New  Periodical 

On  October  1  there  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Dawe's  Federalist,  .  a  semi- 
monthly magazine  edited  by  Grosvenor 
Dawe,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  former  editor 
of  The  Nation's  Business.  It  is  announced 
that 

"Because  business  is  the  greatest  binding 
force  in  our  nation  this  periodical  will  be 
given  over  solely  to  setting  forth,  gradually 
and  with  such  particularity  as  may  render  each 
statement  valuable,  the  whole  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  business.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  taking  up  various  lines  of 
business  and  showing  their  relation  to  Federal 
legislation,  passed  or  proposed,  decisions  in 
Federal  courts,  and  activities  of  Federal  de- 
partments." 

The  paper  will  be  non-partisan  and  will 
"mirror  conditions  exclusively."  It  will 
carry  no  advertising,  but  will  publish  an 
announcement  of  Government  books  in 
each  issue  without  charge. 

*  * 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Fall 
Planning 

After  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  before 
the  ground  freezes  is  a  favorable  time  for 
planting  certain  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse.  Although  this  in- 
volves some  danger  of  winter  killing,  it  is 
safer  than  leaving  the  work,  until  busy 
springtime,  when  it  is  apt  to  be  hurried 
or  neglected. 

Of  the  trees  recommended  by  the  College 
as  best  adapted  for  growth  in  New  York 
State,  the  Norway  maple  is  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  the  sugar  maple  because  less  sus- 
ceptible to  serious  insects  and  tree  diseases. 
The  graceful  elm  is  also  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  and  other  in- 
sects which  attack  it.  For  street  planting, 
the  sycamore  is  considered  desirable,  owing 
to  its  ability  to  withstand  adverse  soil  con- 
ditions and  coal  smoke.  The  Oriental  syca- 
more is  especially  suited  to  wide  streets, 
and  is  cleaner  than  the  native  sycamore, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  shed  its  bark.    The 


Oriental  sycamore  grows  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  the  Carolina  poplar,  and  holds  its 
leaves  later  in  the  autumn. 

Among  the  native  shrubs  of  New  York 
State  suitable  for  planting  are  the  spirea 
(bridal  wreath),  the  bronze  foliage  of 
which  is  attractive  throughout  the  season; 
the  Philadelphus  or  mock  orange,  with  its 
fragrant  cream-colored  blossoms;  the  up- 
right honeysuckle,  which  bears  masses  of 
brightly  colored  berries  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer;  the  deutzias,  all  of 
which  are  profuse  bloomers ;  and  the  weige- 
lias,  oi  which  there  are  many  hybrid  varie- 
ties desirable  for  autumn  planting.  The 
Japanese  barberry  can  be  used  with  excel- 
lent effect  for  planting  about  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house  or  as  a  hedge. 


An  Artistic  Memorial  Fountain 

The  beautiful  Clara  Baur  memorial 
fountain  recently  unveiled  in  Cincinnati  is 
an  example  of  civic  art  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. It  shows  as  its  central  object  the 
finely  poised  figure  in  bronze  of  a  boy  pip- 
ing a  reed.     The  figure  is  mounted  on  a 
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base  of  gray  granite  and  at  its  feet  is  a 
shell  resting  on  gracefully  developed 
rushes.  Two  croaking  frogs  perched  on 
the  rim  of  the  coping  are  sending  slender 
streams  of  water  into  the  shell.  A  baby 
frog,  in  its  desire  to  be  nearer  the  piper, 
has  leaped  to  the  edge  of  the  shell  and  is 
doing  its  best  to  take  part  in  the  chorus. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  one  of  simplicity 
and  playfulness.  The  fountain  is  a  me- 
memorial  to  Clara  Baur,  who  was  a  promi- 
nent Cincinnati  artist;  the  sculptor  being 
Clement  Barnhorn,  a  Cincinnatian. 
*    * 

Home  Ownership  and  Good  Citizenship 

In  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia   Housing    Commission    are    found 


some  interesting  figures  with  regard  to 
home  ownership.  The  section  of  the  re- 
port referring  to  this  subject  says: 

"The  United  States  census  figures  for  1910 
show  the  number  of  homes  privately  owned 
in  Philadelphia  is  26  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  houses,  or  a  gain  of  54  per  cent  since 
1000.  However,  this  gain  is  nominal,  for  with 
it  has  gone  an  increase  of  about  11  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  mortgaged  homes.  Carrying 
this  study  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  in  the 
wards  where  the  congestion  of  population  is 
greatest,  even  though  they  have  few  tene- 
ments, the  percentage  of  home  ownership  is 
smallest  It  is  significant  that  where  the  per- 
centage of  privately-owned  homes  is  relatively 
high,  the  death  rate  is  usually  lower  than 
where  there  is  a  low  percentage  of  home  own- 
ership. It  is  further  significant  that  in  these 
former  wards  the  greatest  independence  in 
political  affiliation  is  manifest." 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  Amuicax  City,  with  the  exception  of  Government  publications  and 
those  indicated  as  free,  which  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  offices  publishing  them 


Shurtleff,  Flavel,  of  the  Boston  Bar,  in  col- 
laboration with 
Frederick   Law   Olmsted,   Fellow   American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Carrying  Out  the  City  Plan.     (Publica- 
tion   of    the   Russell   Sage    Foundation.) 

1914-    349  PP.  $a.oo 

This  book  deals  with  the  practical  application  of 
American  law  in  the  execution  of  city  plans,  taking 
i:p  ..he  more  significant  variations  in  representative 
cities  under  three  main  headings:  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  power  to  tax,  and  the  police  power.  In  the 
appendices  are  compiled  legislative  acts,  citv  ordi- 
nances, court  decisions,  and  information  on  English  and 
Continental  systems  of  acquiring  land  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

James,  Herman  G.,  J.  D.f  Ph.  D.,  Associate- 
Professor  of  Government  and  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
and    Reference  t  at    the    University    of 
Texas. 
Applied  City  Government.    1914.    106  pp. 

8a  cents 

Presenting  in  logical  order  the  various  matters  with 
which  a  city  charter  must  deal,  with  a  statement  of 
the  general  principles  involved.  In  each  case  the  dis- 
cussion is  followed  by  model  charter  provisions,  which 
taken  together  constitute  a  complete  model  charter. 
The  constructive  material  supplied  in  this  compact 
form  will  be  useful  to  legislators,  charter-framers  and 
students  of-mtmicipal  government.  • 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  Associate   Professor  of 
Politics  in  Columbia  University,  and 

Beard,  Mary  Ritter. 

American  Citizenship.    1914.    330  pp.    Il- 
lustrated. $1.11 

In  this  volume,  which  is  intended  as  a  textbook  for 
use  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  the  authors  have 
aimed  to  give  due  attention  to  both  the  political  and 
the  sociological  side  of  civics.  One  object  has  been 
to  make  pupils  realize  that  social  institutions  are  not 


a  fixed  thing,  and  that  they  themselves  are  creative 
factors  in  social  life.  The  book  is  written  with  a 
view  to  interesting  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Simple  ques- 
tions and  a  bibliography  follow  each  chapter,  and 
there  is  a  section  of  more  difficult  questions  intended 
for  research  work. 

Dean,  Arthur  D.f  F.  L.  G.  A.,  Solicitor  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  and 
Rimmer,  E.  J.,  M.  Eng.,  B.  Sc,  A.  M.  Inst. 

C.  E.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  and  Practice  Relating 

to  Local  Government  in  England  and 

Wales    (including    London.)      London. 

1914-     303  PP.  $i.35 

An  authoritative  handbook  on  a  wide  and  difficult 
subject,  explaining  in  outline  the  meaning  of  local 
government,  its  growth,  the  constitution  of  local  gov- 
ernment authorities  and  their  various  powers  and 
duties. 

Bradford,  Ernest  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Water  Terminals  in  the  United  States 
and  Their  Control.  Pages  237-242  of  The 
Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  September, 
1014.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.00 

An  analysis  of  the  present  inadequacy  and  inef- 
ficiency of  "water  terminals  of  the  United  States.  Unity 
of  operation  of  all  transportation,  and  public  control 
of  such  unified  transportation,  are  suggested  as  two 
needs  concerning  which  little  difference  of  opinion 
exists. 

Nettlefold,  J.  S.,  Chairman  of  Harborne 
Tenants,  Ltd. 

Garden  Cities  and  Canals.    London,  1014. 

220  pp.    1  diagram.  37  cents 

A  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  extending  the 
garden  city  movement  in  England  through  the  de- 
velopment of  canals.  Mr.  Nettlefold  uses  the  example 
of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  to  show  that  canals 
may  succeed  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  Steps 
essential  to  a  forward  policy  ot  inland  waterway  man- 
agement  are  pointed  out 
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United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a 
Population  of  Over  30,000.  191 3.  (Bul- 
letin 126.  Prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Starke  M.  Grogan,  Chief  Statistician 
for  Statistics  of  Cities.)  15  cents 

Housing    Committee    of    the    Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association. 
Housing  Laws.    19 14.    127  pp.     75  cents 

A  summary  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  city 
and  states  codes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Mawson,  Thomas  H.,  Hon.  A.  R.  I.  B.  A., 
and  Sons,  City  Planning  Experts. 
Calgary:  A  Preliminary  Scheme  for 
Controlling  the  Economic  Growth  of 
the  City.  (Report  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Calgary,  Alta.)  1914. 
Quarto.     88  pp.     Photographs  and  plans. 

$2.50 

This  is  an  unusually  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
report,  illustrated  in  colors.  In  discussing  each  phase 
of  esthetic  or  utilitarian  improvement,  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  the  possible  and  the  ideal  is  maintained 
by  the  authors,  which  makes  the  suggestions  offered 
of  essentially  practical  value.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  question  of  traffic  facilities. 

Leeson,  Cecil,  Social  Study  Higher  Diploma, 
Birmingham  University. 
The  Probation  System.     London,   1914. 
191  pp.  95  cents 

Owing  to  the  more  mature  development  of  the  pro- 
bation system  in  America,  this  book  is  devoted  largely 
to  a  study  of  American  conditions.  The  author  dis- 
cusses probation,  probation  institutions,  the  selection 
of  cases,  officers,  results  of  probation,  unsuccessful 
cases,  and  defects  of  the  system.  He  concludes  that 
the  faults  lie  in  administration  rather  than   principle. 

Puffer,  J.  Adams. 

Vocational  Guidance;  the  Teacher  as  a 
Counselor.     1914.    306  pp.    Illustrated. 

$1.35 

The  author  takes  up  at  length  the  relative  value  of 
openings  in  various  branches  of  industry  and  the 
wide  opportunities  open  to  teachers  for  guiding  boys 
and  girls  into  the  occupation  best  adapted  to  them. 

Lewis,  Ervin  Eugene,  A.  M- 

Vocational  Guidance  in  High  Schools. 
(University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  6,  New  Series  No.  85,  July  4,  1914.) 

11  pp.  5  cents 
Fillebrown,  C.  B„   President,   Massachusetts 

Single  Tax  League. 
Taxation.     19 14.    163  pp.  55  cents 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  taxation,  the  various  kinds 
of  taxation  in  operation,  and  reform  tendencies  in 
taxation. 

Batten,  E.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Single 
Tax  Club. 

The  Single  Tax:  What  It  Is;  What  Has 
Been  Done;  What  It  Will  Do;  How  To 
Get  It.    1914.    16  pp.  5  cents 

12  copies,  40  cents;  100  copies,  $1.50. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 

America. 

What  Children  Live  By.  (The  Play- 
ground for  September,  1914;  a  monthly 
magazine;  price,  $2.00  a  year.)  35  pp. 
Illustrated.  25  cents 

This  number  of  The  Playground  supplements  the 
number  for  April,  1914.  In  April  there  were  shown 
thirty-eight  photographs  illustrating  the  need  of  year- 


round  playgrounds  for  children.  The  present  number 
consists  of  photographs  showing  the  happy  children 
of  cities  with  playgrounds,  engaged  in  the  various 
forms  of  recreation  which  may  be  enjoyed  from  day  to 
day. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Progress  Report  of  Experiments  in 
Dust  Prevention  and  Road  Preservation, 

1913.  (Professional  paper,  contribution 
from  the  office  of  Public  Roads.)    July  10, 

1914.  46  pp.  5  cents 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
and  School  of  Specific  Industries. 
Some  Engineering  Phases  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Smoke  Problem.  (Smoke  In- 
vestigation Bulletin  No.  8.)  1914.  193 
pp.  50  cents 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Standards. 
Standard  Methods  of  Gas  Testing.  (Cir- 
cular No.  48  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
First  edition,  issued  August  1,  1914. )  180 
pp.  35  cents 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Standards. 
Safety  Rules  to  be  Observed  in  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Electrical 
Equipment  and  Lines.  (Circular  No.  49 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  First  edition, 
August  1,  19 14.)    50  pp.  15  cents 

Giving   the   results   of  an    investigation  of   existing 

rules   by   the   Bureau,   and   suggestions   of   competent 

critics  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
Commission   Government  with  a   City 
Manager.     1914.    6  pp.    In  small  quanti- 
ties free;  large  quantities  at  the  rate  of 
$4.50  per  thousand. 
Gives  points  of  contrast  between  "The  Old  Way" 
and  "The  New  Way"  of  governing  cities,  some  results 
of   commission   and    city   manager   government    where 
tried,  and  a  list  of  cities  operating  under  or  actively 
considering  one  or  both  of  these  forms  of  government. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

The  Regulation  of  Public  Dance  Halls. 
(St.  Louis  Public  Library  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin, July,  1914.  New  Series,  Vol.  12,  No. 
8.)    188  pp.  Free 

Containing  a  summary  of  the  laws  in  force  in  cer- 
tain American  cities. 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library. 

A  Study  of  Rapid  Transit  in  Seven 
Cities.  (Municipal  Reference  Bulletin 
No.  3.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  K.  Long.  Esq..  Member  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council.)    July,  1914.    27  pp. 

Free 

The  cities  included  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 

The  Civic  Press. 

The   American   City   Pamphlets.     Two 

pamphlets  recently  issued  are : 
Public  Comfort  Stations;  Their  Economy 
and  Sanitation.  By  Donald  B.  Armstrong, 
M.  D.    No.  117.  15  cents 

Public  Health  Work  in  Rural  Communi- 
ties. By  Satnuel  A.  Greeley,  C.  E.  No. 
119.  *  15  cents 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

November  9-14. — Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Highway  Association.  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Charles  P.  Light,  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  10-12. — Seattle,  Wash. 

League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Munici- 
palities. Acting  Secretary,  Stephen  B.  L. 
Penrose,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

November  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.    Execu- 
tive Secretary,   Miss  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
121 1  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
November  12-14. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conference  of  American  Mayors  for 
the  Discussion  of  Utility  Problems. 
Acting  Director,  Clyde  L.  King,  Room 
216,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  16-20. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Efficiency 
Conference.  Secretary,  R.  M.  Pennock, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

November  17-21. — Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Municipal  League.  Secre- 
tary, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  27-December  6. — Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Southern  Health  Exhibition.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Exhibition.  Chair- 
man, Executive  Committee,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Terry,  City  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

November  3o-December  5.— Jacksonville,  Fla. 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Secretary,  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass. 

December  1-4. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Annual  Meeting.  Secretary, 
Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

December  2-4.— Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Civic  Association.  Secretary, 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

December  2-4.— Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Secretary,  D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  The 
Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  2-4.— Springfield,  Ohio. 

First  Convention  of  City  Managers. 
Held  at  the  call  of  Charles  F.  Ashburner, 
City  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohja 
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December  9-12. — Richmond,  Va. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education.  Secretary,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

December  io-ii. — Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Consumers'  League.  Annual 
Meeting.  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  106  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

December  12-19.— New  York  City. 

International  Exposition  of  Safety 
and  Sanitation.  Under  direction  of 
American  Museum  of  Safety.  Director, 
Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

December  14-18.— Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association. 
Secretary,  A.  W.  Dean,  C.  E.,  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

*    * 

American  Road  Congress 

The  program  of  the  Fourth  American 
Road  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  November  9-14,  carries  the 
names  of  25  official  heads  of  highway  de- 
partments of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, who  will  present  every  phase  of  road 
construction,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  and  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  will 
be  represented  in  the  sessions,  and  highway 
engineering  in  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
given  attention  through  addresses  by  promi- 
nent educators.  The  Construction  and 
Maintenance  program  includes  papers  and 
discussions  on  the  following  subjects: 

"Drainage  Structure's";  "System  in  Road  Manage- 
ment"; "Maintenance  Methods  and  Relation  to  Traf- 
fic"; "Convict  Labor";  "Rights  of  Way";  "Surfaces 
for  Light  Volume  Mixed  Traffic";  "Efficiency  in  High- 
way Organization — Centralization  of  '  Purchases"; 
"State  Control  of  Road  Work  as  a  Policy";  "Engineer- 
ing Supervision  of  Road  Construction*';  "Economics"; 
"Educational  Field  for  Highway  Departments"; 
"Heavy  Traffic  Roads";  "Grades  and  Excavation"; 
"Problems  of  Street  Construction  and  Maintenance"; 
"Road  binders  and  Palliatives";  "Possible  Lines  of 
Improvement  in  Contract  Highway  Work" 

The  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  which  is  being  prepared  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  will  be  shown 
intact  at  the  Road  Congress,  and  will  in- 
clude not  only  exact  models  of  every  known 
type  of  road  and  the  historical  development 
of  road  building  from  earliest  times,  but  also 
special  models  showing  road  location,  the 
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beautifying  of  the  roadside  and  mountain 
road  construction  as  exemplified  in  the  fine 
Swiss  roads.  There  will  also  be  exhibits 
from  a  number  of  the  states.  A  viaduct  ex- 
tending for  two  blocks  will  accommodate  an 
exhibit  of  heavy  road  machinery  in  opera- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  opening  day  a 
reception  will  be  given  to  the  delegates  and 
visitors  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Slaton,  and 
the  annual  Road  Congress  banquet  will  be 
held  the  following  evening  at  the  Kimball 
hotel. 

*    * 

American  Road  Builders' 
Association 

The  first  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  as  the 
American  Good  Roads  Congress,  in  Chi- 
cago, December  14-18,  will  be  devoted  to 
registration  and  to  the  exhibition.  On  the 
afternoon  of  December  15  the  Congress  will 
be  called  to  order  by  President  W.  A. 
McLean,  and  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
given  by  officials  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the 
state  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Highway  Com- 
mission, the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Illi- 
nois Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, and  the  Illinois  Highway  Improve- 
ment Association.  Technical  sessions  will 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  convention.  The  sub- 
jects treated  have  been  chosen  to  cover  the 
three  general  divisions  of  highway  work: 
organization,  construction  and  maintenance. 
Among  the  topics  treated  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Widths,  Depths  and  Crowns";  "Road  Foundations 
— Concrete,  Telford,  Gravel,  etc.";  "Organization"; 
"Traffic — Present  Tendencies,  Probable  Development 
and  Regulation";  "Machinery  for  Construction  and 
Maintenance":  "Brick  Roads  and  Streets";  "Surface 
or  Floors  for  Bridges";  "Bituminous  Construction  and 
Maintenance — Recent  Practice";  "Concrete  Roads"; 
"Recent  Practice  in  the  Construction  of  Wood  and 
Granite  Block  Pavement";  "Earth  and  Gravel  Road 
Construction";  "Street  Paving  in  Small  Cities"; 
"Convict  Labor  in  Road  Construction";  "Dust  Pre- 
vention and  Street  Cleaning." 

The  Association's  annual  dinner  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 16,  and  on  the  following  evening  it  is 
planned  to  hold  a  popular  session  similar  to 
the  one  held  in  Philadelphia  last  December, 
with  speakers  of  national  prominence. 
*    * 

National  Association  of  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries 

At  the  joint  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Executives  and 
the    Central    Association    of    Commercial 


Secretaries,  held  in  Cincinnati  late  in  Sep- 
tember, a  consolidated  organization  was 
formed,  called  the  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Organization  Secretaries,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  efficiency  in 
organization  work.  The  new  association 
has  been  launched  with  the  combined  mem- 
bership of  the  two  former  organizations. 
The  next  convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  new  organiation: 

President — S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, New  York. 

First  Vice-President — Win.  George  Bruce,  Secretary 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis. 

Second  Vice-President  —  John  Wood,  Secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer — James  A.  McKibben,  Secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dirtctors 

The  officers  and — 

Munson  Havens,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  F.  Miller,  Business  Manager  Association  of  Com- 
merce, Chicago,  111. 

Howard  Strong,  Secretary  Civic  &  Commerce  Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bruce  Kennedy,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

E.  M.  Clendening,  Secretary  Commercial  Club, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•§•     •§» 

American  Civic  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  2,  3  and  4,  there  will  be  an  un- 
usually strong  program  in  celebration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Association  is  ten  years 
old.  An  anniversary  dinner  will  be  held 
December  3,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
especially  brilliant  in  respect  to  speakers 
and  attendance.  Special  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be  City  and  Town  Planning, 
National  Parks,  Niagara  Preservation,  City 
and  County  Parks,  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment and  kindred  subjects. 
*    * 

Industrial  Education  Convention 

During  the  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  at  Richmond,  December  9-12, 
there  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  a  con- 
ference of  specialists  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments in  state  universities,  normal  schools 
and  other  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  vocational  schools,  and  presi- 
dents or  directors  of  such  institutions.  This 
conference  will  take  place  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Richmond  Business  Men's  Club  on  the 
evening  of  December  11.     Correspondence 
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should  be  addressed  to  W.  T.  Bawden,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  extremely  interesting  feature  of  the 
convention  of  the  National  Society  will  be 
the  presentation  of  a  report  upon  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  Richmond,  especially 
those  in  which  young  people  are  engaged. 

A  synopsis  of  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  printed  in  tentative  form  and 
presented  at  the  convention,  with  charts, 
diagrams,  slides,  statistics,  etc.,  as  a  basis 
for  study  and  for  formulating  a  program 
of  future  educational  activities  in  Rich- 
mond 

*  * 

The  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvements 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Municipal  Improvements,  held  in 
Boston,  October  6-9,  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President—William  A.  Howell,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vice-Presidents— A.  F.  McCallum,  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
Norman  S.  Sprague,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  L.  Dalton, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Secretary — Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer— Will  B.  Howe,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  * 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  League 
of  Minnesota  Municipalities,  held  in  Man- 
kato,  October  21-22,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — J.    E.  Jenks,  City  Attorney,   St.  Cloud. 

Vice-President — E.  D.  Buffington,  City  Attorney, 
Stillwater. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Professor  Richard  R.  Price, 
Minneapolis. 

Trustees— P.  J.  Sebcrger,  Mayor  of  St.  Cloud;  W. 
I.  Prince,  Mayor  of  Duluth;  C.  W.  Lyman,  Mayor  of 
Northfield. 

Virginia,  Minn.,  was  chosen  as  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  19 15  convention. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
League  on  city  planning  and  endorsing  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  cooperative  municipal 
engineering  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  villages. 

*  * 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  held  in  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  October  12-14,  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President — A.  E.  Snow,  Mayor  of  Fresno 
First  Vice-President— Allen    H.  Wright,   City  Clerk 
of  San  Diego 


Second    Vice-President— Wallace    Rutherford,    City 
Attorney  of  Napa. 
Secretary — J.  A.  Mason,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  city  of  Oakland  was  selected  as  the 
place  in  which  to   hold  the  convention  in 
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*  * 

International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers 

The  forty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers, held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  October 
20-23,  was  attended  by  about  300  active 
members.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President — Chief  Hugo  R.  Delfs,  Lansing,  Mich. 

First  Vice-President — Chief  Harry  L.  Marston, 
Brockton,    Mass. 

Second  Vice-President— Chief  Thomas  A.  Clancy, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary — Chief  James  McFall,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Knofflock,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

*  * 

The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New 
York,  December  1-4,  there  will  be  an  all- 
day  session  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Committee  of  the  Society  on 
the  general  subject  of  "The  Engineer  in 
Public  Service."  This  session  will  be  held 
at  10  A.  M.  on  Thursday,  December  3,  in 
the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  street.  The  tentative  pro- 
gram includes  the  following: 

Opening  remarks,  by  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Mayor,   New  York  City. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Snow 
Removal  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia,  April  16-17, 
1014. 

"The  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse,  from  an 
Engineering  Standpoint,"  by  Irwin  S.  Osborne,  de- 
signer and  operator  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  garbage 
disposal  plant. 

"The  Training  of  Municipal  Employes,"  by  H.  M. 
Waite,  City  Manager,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"The  Cleaning  of  Public  Buildings,"  by  William  H. 
Ball,  Chief,  Bureau  of  City  Property,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Future  of  the  Police  Arm,  Presented  from  the 
Engineering  Side,"  by  Henry  Bruftre,  City  Chamber- 
lain, New  York  City. 

"The  Highway  Department,  a  Problem  in  Organiza- 
tion," by  William  H.  Connell,  Chief.  Bureau  of  High- 
ways  and  Street  Cleaning,  Philadelphia. 

"Controlling  Factors  in  Municipal  Engineering,"  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke.  Director,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Philadelphia. 

"A  Study  of  Cleaning  Filter  Sands,"  by  Sanford  E. 
Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer,  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass. 

"Municipal  Colleges  in  Germany/'  by  Clyde  L.  King. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Political  Science,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Design  and  Operation  of  the  Cleveland  Munici- 
pal Electric  Light  Plant,"  by  Frederick  W.  Ballard, 
Commissioner  of  Lighting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"The  Handling  of  Sewage  Sludge,"  by  George  S. 
Webster,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Surveys,  Phila- 
delphia. , 
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The  Relief  Map— Its  Advantages  as  a 
Demonstrator 

By  William  Robertson 


IN  every  project  of  improvement,  whether 
conducted  as  a  national,  municipal  or 
private  enterprise,  whether  it  deals  with 
the  reclamation  or  irrigation  of  some  vast 
areas,  or  the  improvement  of  the  utilities  or 
beautification  of  our  cities,  those  who  are 
either  to  bear  the  burden  or  share  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  "want  to  be  shown." 
In  other  words,  the  first  questions  which 
arise  are,  "What  is  it  like  now,  and  what 
is  it  going  to  be  like  when  completed  or 
changed  ?" 

Generally  the  promoters  of  these  enter- 
prises have  had  to  rely  for  the  explication 
of  their  ideas  upon  printed  maps,  blue 
prints,N  and  more  or  less  fictitious  wash 
drawings  which  bore  such  relationship  to 
the  actuality  as  the  temperament  of  the 
artist  coupled  with  the  more  or  less  roseate 
promises  of  the  promoter  allowed.  To  the 
layman,  the  blue  print  or  map  often  means 
nothing;  and  often  even  engineers  and 
practical  men  themselves  cannot,  from  the 
flat  diagram,  arrive  at  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
are  to  be  confronted. 

Here  is  where  the  enormous  advantages 
of  the  relief  or  topographic  map,  over  the 
flat  print  as  a  demonstrator,  is  apparent.  If 
it  is  a  section  of  country  which  is  being 
treated,  the  relief  map  is  built  up,  contour 
by  contour,  from  accurate  surveys  and  data 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  or 
Geodetic  Survey,  depending  upon  whether 
it  is  a  land  or  water  enterprise.  If  it  is  a 
park,  or  improvement  of  transit  facilities, 
either  land  or  water,  within  the  city,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  built  from  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  engineers  or 
designers.  All  the  elevations  and  undula- 
tions, features  and  characteristics  properly 
scaled,  are  reproduced.  In  a  word,  a  model 
is  made,  or  as  is  often  and  most  profitably 
done  nowadays,  two  models  are  made,  one 
showing  the  section  as  it  actually  is,  and 
the  other  showing  it  as  it  is  to  be. 

Almost  immediately,  as  the  model  or 
models  take  shape,  any  impracticabilities  or 
discrepancies  between  theory  and  condition 
show  themselves.     It  is  not  so  very  long 


ago  that  a  case  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  of  a  scheme  which  entailed  the  di- 
verting of  a  stream  of  water.  Owing  to  the 
mass  of  glittering  generalities  which  had 
been  thrown  around  the  central  idea,  one 
little  point  had  been  overlooked  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  resulted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  stream  of  water  run  up 
hill.  Its  discovery  in  the  construction  of 
a  model  saved  possibly  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  and  much  confusion. 

Leaving  aside  such  violations  of  first 
principles  as  this — which  of  course  are  rare 
— the  advantages  of  the  relief  map  or 
model  is  no  less  great  in  that  it  shows  at  a 
glance  to  either  the  layman  or  the  expert, 
without  befogging  and  burdening  the  mem- 
ory with  masses  of  figures,  just  what  is  act- 
ually desired,  with  the  central  and  second- 
ary features  assuming  their  correct  propor- 
tions. And  many  a  disbursement  committee 
will  examine  a  model  of  an  improvement, 
and  become  interested  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
decipher  the  story  on  a  blue  print. 

The  relief  map  also  fills  an  intensely 
practical  office  in  and  during  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  affair  of  which  it  is  a 
model.  For  it  is  not  only  what  the  sample 
case  is  to  the  salesman  as  a  persuader,  but 
also  it  is  what  the  miniature  model  is  to 
the  sculptor,  in  construction.  Much  doubt 
which  often  arises,  and  time  which  as  a 
consequence  is  lost,  after  a  construction  is 
well  under  way,  owing  to  speculations  over 
the  feasibility  of  this  or  that  idea,  are 
saved. 

The  relief  map  serves  as  an  answer  to 
the  questions  of  interpretation  or  difference 
in  judgment  of  any  large  work  which  may 
contain  an  element  of  experiment  in  its 
result.  The  United  States  Government  has 
realized  the  truth  of  this,  for  the  Agricul- 
tural, Forestry,  Conservation  and  other 
branches  of  its  service,  whose  labors  entail 
the  trying  out  of  novel  and  experimental 
ideas,  are  continually  requiring  models  of 
their  various  enterprises,  not  merely  for 
purpose  of  exhibition,  but  as  a  well-defined 
aid  to  the  constructors.     In  the  work  on 
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MUNICIPAL 


OF  EVERY  CHARACTER 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

m w  Guaranteed 

Porcelain 

Enameled 

Iron 


"BALTO"  Guaranteed  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Signs 

stand  alone  in  their  field — the  one  and  only  one  absolutely 
dependable  sign  product. 

These  signs  are  made  of  the  finest  grade  of  vitreous  Porcelain  Enamel 
fused  on  specially  processed  iron  at  a  temperature  of  1600  degrees  Fah- 
renheit— each  color  separately  fused. 

"BALTO"    Signs,    exclusively,  are  fitted  with 
non-corrosive  metal  sleeve  eyelets — this 


DANGER 

5000  VOLTS 


« 


feature  protects  the  enamel  at  this  point 
and  adds  anothei  distinctive  element  of 
finish  to  our  signs. 

#  We  produce  every  possible  character  of  municipal 
siens — any  size,  shape,  color  combination  or  design, 
without  obligation  our  Service  Department  will 
be  pleased  to  submit  sketches  and  quotations. 
Additionally,  we  will  send  FREE,  at  our  expense, 
to  any  authorized  purchasing  official  or  body  a 
useful  and  attractive  sample  of  finished  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron.  Write  Department  c. 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  St  Novelty  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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NIAGARA    FALLS    AND    VICINITY 
Reproduced  from  a  model  made  by  Howell's  Microcosm,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  Panama  Canal  many  relief  or  model 
maps  have  been  made  in  carrying  out  the 
various  ideas  relating  to  locks,  etc.;  and 
these  were  made  not  merely  as  show  pieces, 
but  as  definite  and  tangible  aids  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  part  concerned. 

Viewed  also  as  an  advertisement  of  a 
city,  the  relief  or  topographic  map  or  model 
is  no  less  valuable.  For  cities  as  well  as 
private  concerns  grow  by  advertising,  and 
the  city  which  can  most  convincingly  ad- 
vertise itself  as  a  business  center,  or  as  the 


most  attractive  place  of  abode,  is  the  one 
which — other  things  being  equal — grows 
the  most  quickly.  A  single  model  showing 
some  improved  facilities  for  transportation, 
placed  on  public  exhibition,  has  been  known 
to  bring  about  the  installation  of  more  big 
business  plants  in  one  year  than  had  accu- 
mulated there  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
model  showing  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained, catches  the  eye,  arouses  the  interest, 
and  very  often  settles  the  determination  of 
the  searcher  in  his  quest   for  a  new  and 
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$  1  A  buys  a  special  set  of 

Indiana  Sidewalk 
Steel  Forms 

ready  to 


complet 

goto 

work 


$1  A  more  and  you  can 
*  v  .     buy  a  special  set  of 

Indiana  Curb  and 
Gutter  Steel  Forms  complete 

Your  Last  Chance  to  Get  In  on  This  Bargain 


THESE  prices  will  be  maintained  for  the  next  30 
days  only.     Here's  your  opportunity,  now.     Next 
month  the  prices  go  up. 

U  This  sidewalk  set  includes  sufficient  forms  to  lay 
34  running  feet  of  walk,  4  feet  wide  or  under,  at  one 
setting  of  the  forms,  and  is  sufficient  to  lay  100 
RUNNING  FEET  of  walk  per  day.  Dividing 
plates  for  wider  walk  will  be  furnished  when  specified, 
at  a  slight  advance  in  price. 

H  Indiana  forms  have  no  wedges,  no  bolts,  no  nuts, 
to  bother  with.  The  same  rigid  side  rails  can  be 
used  for  curb  and  gutter  work.  One  equipment  for 
two  classes  of  work  is  a  big  saving  and  a  mighty 
strong  recommendation  for  their  use.     1  Simple  to 


operate.  They  enable  you  to  speed  up  on  your 
sidewalk  work  this  Pall,  to  discount  competition  and 
to  underbid  the  other  fellow.  U  For  $10  more  you 
can  buy  a  special  set  of  curb  and  gutter  steel  forms. 
Using  this  set  with  the  side  rails  of  the  special  set 
of  walk  forms,  you  can  lay  20  running  feet  of  curb 
and  gutter  with  one  setting.  %  These  outfits  will 
start  you  toward  success.  You  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  convenience.  They  are  made  rigid 
enough  so  as  not  to  bend  out  of  shape,  and  light 
enough  for  easy  handling.  Catalogue  on  request. 
1  We  are  prepared  for  a  rush  of  orders  on  account  of 
the  special  price,  so  send  your  check,  draft  or  money 
order  in  early,  right  now — there  is  no  better  time. 


INDIANA  CONCRETE  MOLD  CO. 


42  EAST  RIVER  STREET 
PERU.  INDIANA 


STOP!    LOOK!!    LISTEN!!! 

JUST  THE  MIXER  YOU'VE  BEEN  WISHING  FOR 
The  "Blg-an-Lltle" 

From  any  point  of  view  the 
"Big-an-Iitle"  will  help  you  do 
better  work — more  of  it — reduce 
your  expenses  —  and  increase 
your  profits. 

Look  at  this  mixer  and  send 
to  us  at  once  for  full  and 
complete  information. 

JAEGER  MACHINE  CO. 

215  W.  Rick  Street 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


\ 


VOCATIONS 


FOR    GIRLS 

By  E.  W.  Weaver 

A  book  to  help  the  right  girl  find  the  right  place.     The  author 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  12  mo.  Cloth.   78  c*nu  Not. 

The  A.   S.   Barnes   Co.       -     New  York 


A  Selected  List  of 
MUNICIPAL  AND  CIVIC 

BOOKS 
will  be  tent  on  request  by 

THE  CIVIC  PRESS 
87  Nassau  St.,     N.  Y.  City 
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finer  location  for  the  plant  he  is  to  build. 

In  the  hands  of  the  proficient  manufac- 
turers of  this  form  of  map,  these  models 
have  attained  a  very  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  naturalness.  Besides  being  accu- 
rate exponents  of  ideas,  they  are  many  of 
them  beautiful  and  artistic  from  a  purely 
pictorial  point  of  view;  the  characteristic 
features,  foliation,  etc.,  being  treated 
sympathetically,  artistically  and  accurately. 

The  leading  schools,  colleges  and  educa- 
tional institutions  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  already  realized  the  immense 
value  of  relief  maps  as  teachers  of  geog- 
raphy.   They  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 


student  will  comprehend  clearly  and  defin- 
itely the  meaning  of  what  is  being  taught 
in  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  time  hitherto 
spent  on  illustrated  text  books  filled  with 
masses  of  statistics.  The  significance  of 
this  should  be  apparent.  If  those  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  find  the  quickest,  most  im- 
pressive method  concede  the  superiority  of 
the  relief  map  as  the  best  means  of  convey- 
ing a  geographical  idea,  then  the  busy  man 
— or  the  city,  which  is  the  collective  busy 
man — can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  such  a 
means,  when  desirous  of  presenting  either  a 
projected  enterprise  for  inspection,  or  a 
completed  one  for  approval. 


Methods,  Materials  and  and  Appliances     | 

News  from  Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Supply  Houses        I 


DAYTON    TRICAR    CHEMICAL    FIRE  FIGHTING     APPARATUS 


Interesting  Fire  Apparatus 

The  Dayton  Tri-Car  chemical  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  factory  of  The  Davis  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  plant 
covering  I5J4  acres  and  employing  2,000  men. 
This  piece  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  carries  the 
following  equipment:  a  35-gallon  chemical 
tank  holding  30  gallons;  200  feet  of  ^-inch 
chemical  hose;  two  3-gallon  hand  extinguish- 
ers; an  acid  bottle  holder;  a  soda  charge  in 


canister;  a  pick-head  axe;  a  crowbar;  an  ex- 
tension ladder;  two  lanterns,  and  a  tool  box. 
The  first  cost  and  the  maintenance  cost  of  the 
apparatus  are  small,  making  it  practicable  to 
provide  a  number  of  these  machines  for  the 
expense  of  one  large  motor  chemical.  A  pos- 
sible speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  insures  getting 
to  the  fire  at  the  start,  and  makes  this  equip- 
ment of  especial  value  to  small  towns,  rural 
communities  and  institutions. 
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Many  Satisfied  Users 

will  tell  you  what  Atlantic  Pumping  Equipment  earns  for  them.  We 
will  gladly  tell  you  where  you  may  talk  to  a  contractor  who  uses 
them,  and  see  the  Atlantic  in  operation. 

A  sturdy  gasoline  engine  attached  to  a  pump;  both  mounted  on 
a  wheeled  truck — easily  moved  around  the  job  to  where  needed. 

Engines  are  single-cylinder,  jump-spark.  The  pumps  are  from 
2,000  to  3,000  gallons*  per  hour  in  the  smaller  sizes,  to  5,000  and 
6,000  gallons  per  hour,  in  the  large  sizes.  There  are  four  types  of 
diaphragm  pumps,  onejpiston  force-pump  and  one  centrifugal,  all 
equipped  with  the  strong,  trouble-proof 

Atlantic  Pumping  Engine 

ATLANTIC 
PUMPING  ENGINES 

— do  the  work  of  8 
men. 

— require  only  1  pint 
of  gasoline  per 
hour. 

— operate  without 
expensive  re- 
pairs. 

— r  u  n  themselves ; 
constant  "tend- 
ing" not  neces- 
sary. 

m  be  regulated 
while  running 
at  any  speed.  NftW  3-inc||  Atlantic  Diaphragm 

TRENCH  PUMP 
Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

For  one  year  after  you  receive  your  Atlantic  Gasoline  Pumping  Engine 
we  guarantee  it  to  work  properly  and  we  will  replace  any  parts  broken 
on  account  of  defective  material  or  workmanship.  In  order  that  you 
may  see  that  the  Atlantic  Engine  will  do  your  work,  you  may  wire  or 
write  us  and  we  will  have  our  nearest  agent  ship  you  a  pump  for  5 
"days'  trial  free.  If  it  doesn't  do  the  work  we  claim  for  it,  ship  it 
back  at  our  expense. 

Telegraph  or  write  tor  net  prieet  and  fuU  description. 

HAROLD  L.  BOND  COMPANY 

383  W  Atlantio  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mmnufmcturwr*  of  — -^— 


Hess  Csnerets  Seeds,  Andrews1 


Csnerets  Temper,  Sefety  Trsneh  Brsees, 
Csnerets  Uses  and  Pssrl  Brand  Suetlsn  Hess. 
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Clever  Advertising 

The  Hersey  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Boston,  is  advertising  its  "Detector-Meter"  by 
an  attractive  poster  stamp,  i#  x  21/*  inches, 
which  claims  instant  attention  by  the  heading 
of  "Safety  First"  in  orange  letters  against  a 
deep-blue  background.  Below  this  is  a  cut  of 
the  "Detector-Meter"  against  a  shield  of  red 
and  orange  radiating  rays,  and  the  statement 
that  this  device  protects  water  departments 
and  underwriters  completes  the  unique  little 
advertisement. 

*     * 

The  Automatic  Flagman 

The  Automatic  Flagman  is  a  device  to  pro- 
tect railway  grade  crossings  by  giving  effective 
warning  of  the  approach  of  trains.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  a  train  it  rings  a  loud  gong  and 
waves  a  bright  red  disk  by  day  and  a  red  lamp 
by  night.  So  sensitive  is  the  human  eye  to  red 
and  to  motion  that  such  a  warning  can  hardly 
escape  notice. 

As  shown  by  the  illustrations,  this  device 
consists  of  a  weatherproof  case  containing  the 
operating  mechanism  and  the  signal  disk,  upon 
which  are  mounted  standard  ruby-red  switch 
lenses  with  an  incandescent  lamp  between.  A 
small  Westinghouse  electric  motor  operates 
the  mechanism  that  rings  the  gong  and  waves 
the  disk.  The  motor  receives  its  energy  from 
storage  batteries,  lighting  circuits,  or  trolley 
circuits,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  in- 
stallation. 

The  device  is  manufactured  by  the  Auto- 
matic Flagman  Company,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  illustrations  show  an  installation  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company  of  that  city. 
This  machine,  which  is  one  of  several  hundred 


THE  AUTOMATIC  FLAGMAN 

"Automatic  Flagmen"  on  the  lines  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Company,  operates  about  300 
times  a  day,  with  an  average  duration  of  about 
\y2  minutes  each. 


THE    AUTOMATIC    FLAGMAN    AT    A    RAILROAD    CROSSING 
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CancoTrash  Burner 

is  the  only  burner  on  the  market  that: 


BURNS 


RUBBISH 
SWEEPINGS 
OLD  PAPERS 
LEAVES 


Without  scattering 
ashes  all  over  the  ad- 
joining surroundings. 


Nothing  to  Equal  it  for  Burning  Park  Rubbish 

Indispensable  for  the  Home,  Office  or  Apartment 


Lasting  Qualities 

Made  in  one  piece  sheet  steel  and  electrically 
welded.  No  solder  anywhere.  No  rivets  to 
come  loose.  Peculiar  construction  prevents 
warping  or  twisting. 


Needed  in  Every  Village  as  WeU  as  Large  City 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES  AND 
PACKED  THREE  IN  CRATE 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

Toledo     NEW  YORK     Chicago 
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"Getting  to  the  Fire" 

This  is  the  enlivening  title  of  a  booklet  of  36 
pages  published  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.,  setting  forth' 
the  safety,  reliability,  economy,  durability  and 
resiliency  of  the  fire  truck  tires  made  by  this 
company.  Many  letters  of  testimony  to  the 
value  of  these  tires,  from  manufacturers  of 
motor  fire  apparatus  and  from  fire  chiefs,  are 
cleverly  reproduced  and  displayed  in  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  in  connection  with  clear 
and  telling  comment  and  description  and  with 
pictures  of  apparatus  equipped  with  Goodyear 
tires.  The  "Demountable"  cushion  fire  truck 
tire  for  heavy  use,  and  the  "No-Rim-Cut,  All- 
Weather"  tread  pneumatic  tire  for  lighter 
wear,  are  pictured  in  detail.  The  Goodyear 
Company  offers  a  "Change-Over"  service  by 
which  Goodyear  tires  can  be  applied  to  wheel 
equipment  now  in  use,  and  also  a  method 
whereby  a  truck  can  be  quickly  equipped  with 
new  wheels  at  a  nominal  cost  and  without 
laying  aside  the  apparatus.  Full  particulars  of 
this  special  service  will  be  ^iven  by  the  com- 
pany upon  request  without  involving  any  ob- 
ligation. 4.     4. 

Cast  Iron  Threaded  Pipe 

For  years  the  makers  of  cast  iron  pipe  have 
been  urged  to  make  pipe  with  thread  joints. 
This  is  now  being  done  by  James  B.  Clow  & 
Sons,  Chicago.  Machines  somewhat  similar  to 
those  for  threading  wrought  pipe  are  employed. 
Cast  iron  couplings  are  used,  with  expansion 
joints  at  suitable  intervals  to  take  up  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  Large  quantities  of 
this  product  are  now  being  turned  out,  and  by 
its  use  a  solid  cast  iron  line  may  be  secured 
which  will  stand  any  pressure  up  to  250  pounds 
without  leak. 

For  wells  driven  in  corrosive  soil,  where  tub- 
ing is  soon  eaten  up,  cast  iron  threaded  pipe 
has  been  used  to  great  advantage. 

The  makers  have  issued  an  interesting  book- 
let, entitled  "Pipe  Economy,"  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  It  treats  not  only  of 
threaded  pipe,  but  of  flanged  pipe  and  other 
products  of  interest  in  plumbing,  heating, 
steam,  gas  and  water  supply  work. 
4*     4» 

The  Danger  of  Fly  Poisons 

In  connection  with  the  merits  of  "Tangle- 
foot" fly  paper,  manufactured  by  the  O.  &  W. 
Thum  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  an  editorial  in  the  October 
issue  of  Child  Betterment,  on  "The  Fly  Poison 
Peril,"  from  which  we  quote: 

"Considering  the  safe,  up-to-date  methods  of  de- 
stroying that  pest,  the  domestic  fly,  it  is  remarkable 
that  people  will  persist  in  using  the  fly-poison  papers. 
The  oasic  toxic  principle  of  all  these  papers  is  arsenic, 
one  of  the  deadliest  and  most  insidious  of  poisons.  The 
danger  to  children  is  great,  and  the  danger  to  adults 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  danger  in  general 
is  proved  by  various  items  in  our  exchanges." 

Then  follows  a  partial  list  of  accidents  from 
poisonous  fly  papers  occurring  between  July  1 
and  August  24,  1914,  inclusive,  and  covering  "35 
cases  of  poisoning,  5  fatal  and  30  non-fatal  or 
uncertain."  "This  list,"  says  Child  Betterment, 
"speaks  for  itself." 


New  Use  for  an  Arc  Lamp 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
Westinghouse  metallic  flame  arc  lamp  chosen 
by  a  colony  of  progressive  sparrows  as  a  place 
in  which  to  raise  their  young.  This  lofty  incu- 
bator is  located  in  the  streets  of  a  prominent 
city.  As  the  type  of  lamp  shown  burns  from 
250  to  300  hours  without  a  renewal  of  the 
electrodes,  visits  by  the  lamp  attendant  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  intervals  afford  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  birds  to,  collect  the  neces- 
sary straws  and  sticks  and  carry  out  their 
ideals  of  family  life.  Even  though,  upon  dis- 
covering the  home,  some  ruthless  inspector 
tears  off  the  accumulation  of  material,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  sparrows  replace  it  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  This  lamp  has  already 
been  the  scene  of  three  successful  hatchings. 
Neither  the  intense  volume  of  light  given  off 
by  the  lamp,  nor  the  heat  generated  at  the  top 
where  the  ventilating  orifices  are  located,  seems 
to  disturb  the  adaptable  sparrows  in  their  en- 
joyment of  a  first-rate  public  utility. 
4.     4. 

Removal  of  the  Robeson  Company 

The  Robeson  Process  Company,  of  New 
York  Gty,  manufacturers  of  Glutrin,  an- 
nounces a  consolidation  of  the  general  office 
and  all  branch  offices  at  18  East  Forty-first 
street.  A  change  to  a  more  central  location 
has  been  made  in  order  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities for  handling  a  greatly  increased  busi- 
ness. Shipments  will  be  made  from  the  va- 
rious warehouses  and  plants  as  in  the  past,  but 
all  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  above 
address. 
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Write  for  thisFreeTireBook 


Here's  a  new  Tire  Book  every  Fire  Official  will  want.  It  is  compiled  by  the  Goodyear 
Experts  from  data  furnished  by  prominent  fire  chiefs  and  fire  apparatus  manufacturers. 
See  what  they  say  about  more  dependable,  economical  and  safer  tire  equipment.  "Get- 
ting to  the  Fire'*  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  36  pages.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 


No-Rim-Cut 
Tires 

For  Lighter  Apparatus 

The  ideal  extra-strength 
pneumatic  tire  for  lighter 
equipment.  Gives  per- 
fect protection  against 
slippery  pavements  and 
rough  going.  Contains 
all  the  famous  Goodyear 
features  that  prevent  rim- 
cutting,  skidding,  tread 
separation  and  blow-outs. 


n:\ 


Good 


>year 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fire  Truck  Tires 


Anti-Skid 
Cushion  Tires 

For  Heavy  Trucks 

A  Rouble-tread  cushion 
tire  for  heaviest  equip- 
ment. Notched  to  pre- 
vent skidding.  The  pat- 
ented under -cut  sides 
and  slantwise  bridges 
give  greater  protection 
than  solid  tires,  without 
lessening  durability. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tire*  (1941) 


REMOVES   SNOW 

From  Gutters,  Roads,  Driveways  and  Walks 

The  Galion  Imperial  Reversible 

Steel  Snow  Plow 

Does  it  Quickly  and  Cheaply — 
Big  Capacity— Low  Cost— Built  for 
Steady,  Hard  Work— Simple  to 
Operate — No  Expert  Required. 

THE  GALION  IMPERIAL  SNOW  PLOW  has  advantages  possessed  by  no 
other  snow  plow  and  none  of  their  deficiencies. 

USE  A  GALION  IMPERIAL  to  clean  snow  from  streets  and  gutters- 
keep  the  drains  open  for  the  free  flow  of  the  winter's  thaws  and  you  will 
save  the  expense  of  chopping  out  sewers  and  drains,  besides  the  added 
safety  of  dry,  sure  footing  for  pedestrians,  teams  and  automobiles. 

THE  GALION  IMPERIAL  SNOW  PLOW  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  to  do 
the  work. 

Write  as  /or  spocfaf  price  and  term* 

THE  GALION  IRON  WORKS  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Gallon,  OUo 
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"Piper  Dollars" 

The  Schick  all-steel  fireproof  baling  press  is 
•  made  by  the  Davenport  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Davenport,  la.,  and  its  merits  are  set 
I  forth  in  a  folder  recently  issued.     There  is 
money  in  waste  paper  when  properly  baled  and 
sold,  and  practical  business  men  readily  see  the 
.  advantage  of  this  method  of  handling  the  ac- 
cumulation of  used  paper  in  stores  and  offices. 


The  Schick  baler  requires  only  2j4  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  It  is  convenient  to  fill  and 
simple  and  quick  to  operate;  three  turns  of 
the  handle  make  the  compression.  It  has  a 
side  swing  door  that  opens  full  and  gives 
ample  space  for  removing  the  bale.  Its  capacity 
is  for  bales  of  from  100  to  150  pounds,  meas- 
uring 18  x  20  x  33  inches.  All  the  working 
parts  are  of  crucible  steel,  case-hardened.  Its 
use  as  a  waste  paper  bin  as  well  as  a  baler  is 
of  great  convenience,  and  its  fireproof  quality 
is  a  "safety  first"  consideration. 
*     * 

A  Correction 

The  address  of  the  Cement-Gun  Company 
of  New  York  City  was  incorrectly  given  on 
page  347  of  the  October  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can City.  The  correct  address  is  30  Church 
street.  *     * 

Motor  Apparatus  Design 

A  folder  recently  issued  by  the  Nott  Fire 
Engine  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  attracts  in- 
stant attention  by  its  picture  of  the  Nott  car 
designed  for  Chief  Tom  Davis  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  by  its 
direct  talk  on  the  quality  of  Universal  motor 
fire  apparatus.  The  new  Universal  design  is 
described  as  follows : 

"Full  stream  line  body — latest  designed 
radiator,  long-stroke  motor,  semi-steel  cylin- 
ders, cast  separately ;  dome  head  design ;  three- 
spark  ignition  system;  light  weight  pistons  of 
dome  head  design;  chrome  Vanadium  steel 
piston  rods;  government  bronze  bearing  sup- 
ports, lined  with  Parson's  white  metal ;  a  force 
feed  oiling  system,  also  splash  system;  Krupp 
chrome  nickel  steel  crank  shaft,  bored  hollow 
to  eliminate  crystalization,  and  to  force  oil  to 
all  the  bearings  under  20  to  25  pounds'  pres- 


sure ;  a  cooling  system  for  the  oil,  which  keeps 
it  at  low  temperature  under  extreme  condi- 
tions." 4»     4» 

Lighting  Standards  for  City  Streets 

On  page  401  of  this  issue  is  shown  a  group 
of  lighting  standards  used  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  were  built  for 
these  cities  by  the  Union  Foundry  Company, 
of  Anniston,  Ala.  One  of  the  Providence 
standards  is  the  type  used  for  the  6.6-ampere 
inverted  magnetic  arc  lamps ;  the  other  is  used 
for  the  100-candle-power  type  "C"  (nitrogen) 
incandescent  lamps.  The  Hartford  standard 
is  used  for  the  nitrogen-filled  metallic  filament 
incandescent  lamp,  and  is  the  one  recom- 
mended by  the  Municipal  Art  Society  after 
receiving  competitive  designs.  Chester  B. 
Price,  of  Montreal,  was  the  designer,  and 
Louis  Bell,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston,  was  the  con- 
sulting light  expert.  The  city  furnished  and 
owns  the  standards,  and  the  lighting  contractor 
furnished  all  fixtures,  and  maintains  them, 
keeping  the  standards  painted.  The  lights  arc 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  stag- 
gered. The  average  spacing  on  each  side 
ranges  from  about  112  feet  on  the  principal 
street  to  about  200  feet  on  less  important 
streets. 

Protecting  the  Water  Meter 

The  Eagle  sectional  meter  box  is  made  by 
the  Eagle  Machine  Foundry  Company,  of 
Hope,  Ark.  It  is  manufactured  in  three  sizes 
of  bodies — 6,  9  and  12  inches  deep— and  each 
section  fits  snugly  into  the  cover  recess,  thus 
accommodating  service  pipes  to  any  depth. 
The  box  and  cover  are  made  of  gray  iron ;  the 
locking  bolt  is  of  non-corrosive  brass,  and 
when  the  key  is  inserted  and  turned  one- 
quarter,  it  is  securely  held  in  recess  and  is  used 
as  a  handle  with  which  to  remove  the  cover. 
The  key  cannot  be  taken  out  until  the  cover 
is  replaced  and  locked,  an  operation  requiring 
only  two  seconds. 


EAGLE   METER   BOX  IN   CONCRETE 
SIDEWALK 

The  inside  measurements  of  the  box  are 
11  x  17  inches,  affording  ample  space  for  riser 
pipes  to  be  kept  well  away  from  the  walls,  thus 
permitting  free  circulation  of  warm  air  and 
preventing  freezing.  In  localities  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  deep  freezing,  one  of  the 
12-inch  sections  for  each  meter  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  special  points  of  good  ser- 
vice claimed  for  this  box  are  these:  It  will 
withstand  the  ravages  of  inclement  weather, 
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To 

Municipal  Executives  and 
Civic  Organizations 

We  believe  that  city  lighting  should  be  both 
attractive  and  efficient,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  the 
reputation  of  the  city,  as  well  as  ensuring  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  its  citizens  and  the  prosperity  of  its  stores. 

We  have  compiled  data,  showing  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  Ornamental  Street  Lighting,  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  free  on  request. 

Alba  Globes  and  Balls 

are  beautiful,  make  the  light  do  its  best  (without 
glare),  distribute  the  light  efficiently,  and  decrease 
current  costs. 

Alba  is  used  in  586  out  of  650  cities  that  have 
Ornamental  Street  Lighting. 

Send  for  Street  Lighting  Data  and  information 
regarding  Alba. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth  -Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd  Toronto 
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and  will  not  crush  under  the  weight  of  heavily 
loaded  wagons ;  its  simple  lock  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  by  idlers;  it  encloses  the  service 
cock  with  the  meter,  and  thus  eliminates  the 
extra  expense  of  a  service  box. 

*     * 

Keeping  the  Garbage  Out  of  Sight 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  garbage  and 
waste  cans  manufactured  by  the  Rochester 
Can  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  "Iron 
Horse*'  underground  garbage  can  is  especially 
interesting.    It  is  made  with  an  outer  shell  of 


AN    UNDERGROUND    GARBAGE    CAN 


heavy  galvanized  iron,  guaranteed  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  elements,  and  with  an 
inner  pail  of  galvanized  iron  of  ten-gallon 
capacity.  This  inner  pail  rests  on  supports 
several  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
can,  and  so  does  not  touch  the  earth.  There  is 
a  heavy  tight-fitting  cover  over  the  whole  re- 
ceptacle, with  a  hinged  lid  in  the  center.  This 
lid  is  opened  by  putting  the  foot  on  the  trip, 
and  when  the  garbage  is  deposited  and  the 
foot  removed,  the  lid  closes  automatically. 
The  entire  cover  is  easily  removed  by  the  gar- 
bage collector,  and  the  container  is  taken  out 
and  emptied.  4*     * 

Easy  Riding  Tires  Without 
Punctures 

After  severe  tests  covering  every  essential 
point,  the  Dayton  airless  tires,  made  by  the 
Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  were  adopted  by  the  American- 
LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  as  standard  equipment  for  their 
motor  fire  apparatus. 

This  tire  is  built  of  a  series  of  spokes  or 
piers  of  high-grade  elastic  rubber,  set  within 
a  casing  to  which  the  piers  are  vulcanized,  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  the  tire  structure.  These 
piers  of  rubber  within  the  tire  cannot  become 
loose  in  service.  The  open  spaces  between  the 
piers  permit  the  rubber  to  yield  to  an  ob- 
struction and  bulge  into  the  spaces,  thus 
making  soft  and  easy  riding. 

Dayton  airless  tires  are  claimed  to  combine 
four  essential  features  of  motor  fire  apparatus, 
viz.:  reliability,  speed,  easy  riding  and  dura- 
bility. 

It  is  said  that  they  cannot  be  punctured  or 
blown  out  or  be  torn  from  the  rim,  or  in  any 
other  way  be  put  out  of  service,  and  that  they 
ride  as  smoothly  as  pneumatic  tires. 


For  Contractors  and  Boards  of  Public  Works 


Gasoline  Pumping  Engines  in 
Construction  Work 

For  many  years  the  ordinary  hand  dia- 
phragm pump,  handled  with  anywhere  from 
two  to  four  men,  was  about  the  only  thing 
known  for  removing  small  but  troublesome 
quantities  of  water  and  seepage  from  trenches 
excavations,  etc.  There  was  finally  evolved 
an  outfit  consisting  of  an  ordinary  diaphragm 
pump,  connected  up  with  a  small  gasoline  en- 
gine, which  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving 
of  labor  and  trouble. 

The  Harold  L.  Bond  Company,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  a  pioneer  in  attacking  the  con- 
tractor's problem  in  pumping,  and  soon  placed 
on  the  market  the  Atlantic  diaphragm  pump- 
ing engine.  Expert  experience  and  knowledge 
have  improved  both  the  engine  and  the  pump, 
until  to-day  there  is  a  wide  range  of  styles, 
with  pumps  of  varying  capacities,  fitted  for 
every  demand. 

The  Atlantic  diaphragm  pumping  engine  is 


supplied  with  3-inch  and  4-inch  diaphragm 
pumps,  both  single  and  double,  for  trench 
work;  then  there  is  a  double  diaphragm  pump 
for  filling  tanks,  water  carts,  etc.;  a  dia- 
phragm pump  for  cleaning  cesspools,  and  At- 
lantic centrifugal  pumps  of  various  sizes  for 
pumping  a  larger  amount  of  water.  There  is 
also  a  special  Atlantic  pumping  engine  of  in- 
terest to  municipal  officials  who  need  to  test 
water  mains  under  pressure;  in  fact,  the  At- 
lantic engine  is  of  value  wherever  construction 
work  requires  constant  pumping  of  water. 
This  engine  is  in  use  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Small  towns  and  municipalities  find  the  At- 
lantic pumping  engine  valuable  in  filling  their 
water  carts  and  storage  basins.  Farmers  and 
market-garden  men  find  it  what  they  need, 
either  to  fill  a  storage  tank  or  to  force  water 
through  pipes  to  the  farthest  end  of  their 
gardens  or  fields. 

In  the  spring  time,  when  unexpected  floods 
have  buried  the  contractor's  foundation,  dam 
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Your  City  Can  Do  the  Same 


The  above  illustration  pictures 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  at  night.  The 
entire  street  is  made  attractive — a 
delightful  place  to  visit. 

The  Investment  Pays 

good  dividends.  It  arouses  civic 
pride,  increases  night  business  from 
the  residential  sections  as  well  as  from 
neighboring  towns    and  cities. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  an  economical, 
attractive  and  efficient  lighting  sys- 
tem for  your  city.     Our  engineering 


service  is  gratis.  Brightly  lighted 
streets  reflect  progressive  ideas. 

Gutter  Standards 

have  twenty-five  years  of  experience  built  into 
them.  They  are  built  by  people  that  know  how 
and  understand  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Designs  are  so  varied  that  your 
selection  may  be  distinctive.  We  will  gladly 
help  you.    Write  us. 

Geo.  Gutter  Go. 

413  Notre  Dame  St.        South  Bend,  Ind. 


Carrying  30  feet  3"  Socket  Joint 


Orangeburg 

Fibre    Conduit 

("Admitted  to  be  the  beet  Fibre  Conduit.") 

Made  with  four  styles  of  joints:  Socket,  sleeve, 
screw  and  "Harrington,"  with  bends  and  fittings 
for  same. 

Is  the  Lightest  Conduit  Made 

(1*  eoeket  Joint  1.2  lbe.  per  foot.) 

hence  the  freight  and  cartage  charges  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Send  for  The  Conduit  Book 


The  Fibre  Conduit  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory  IanrFrmnSloo?fcS^ 

Seattle,  Waeh. 
Portland,  Ore. 
_  _-  Loe  Angeles.  CeL 

Winnipeg,  Can.  Salt  LaleCity, Utah 

Tri-Pnmnoal  Supply  Co.  Bryant  Zinc  Co^  Chicago,  I1L 

Birmingham,  Ala..  McQary-Jemiton  Machinery  Co. 


New  York.  103  Park  Are. 
Chicago,  1741  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Boston,  S.  B.  Condit,  Jr.,  Co. 


Orangeburg*  N.  Ye 
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THE    ATLANTIC    PUMPING    ENGINE    AT    WORK 


construction  and  railroad  work,  the  Atlantic 
pumping  engine  quickly,  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively makes  it  possible  to  resume  work.  Last 
spring  a  dangerous  and  extensive  fire  in  Bos- 
ton flooded  certain  neighboring  cellars  even 
with  the  sidewalk.  An  Atlantic  pumping  en- 
gine placed  in  the  street  quickly  cleared  these 
cellars  of  mud,  oil  and  water.  Insurance  com- 
panies were  saved  heavy  losses,  and  naturally 
paid  immediately  the  claims  for  damage. 
Firms  whose  cellars  were  thus  cleared  so 
quickly  and  easily  were  able  to  resume  busi- 
nes  even  before  the  fire  was  out. 

The  Harold  L.  Bond  Company  has  always 
cooperated  with  contractors  and  municipalities 
in  every  possible  way,  and  it  invites  letters  on 
special  pumping  problems  with  the  idea  of 
assisting  in  their  solution.  This  service  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  company's  catalogue  and 
regular  literature. 

*     * 

For  Concrete  Sidewalks,  Curbs 
and  Gutters 

"One  equipment  for  two  classes  of  work"  is 
an  economical  feature  claimed  by  The  Indiana 
Concrete  Mold  Company,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  for 
the  Indiana  sidewalk,  curb  and  gutter  steel 
forms.  The  same  side  rails  as  those  used  for 
sidewalk  work  are  used  for  curb  and  gutter 
molds.  There  are  no  keys,  bolts,  screws  or 
wedges  to  bother  with,  and  the  forms  are 
practically  self-contained  with  few  parts. 

The  side  rails  are  made  in  8-foot,  6-foot  and 
4-foot  lengths  and  of  No.  14  gauge  steel.  Each 
rail  is  provided  with  a  channel  lug  at  one  end 
and  with  adjustment  holes  at  either  end  for 
joining  any  number  of  rails  together,  forming 
a  straight,  unbroken  line  by  passing  round  rods 
through  the  adjustment  holes  and  driving  them 
into  the  ground  to  hold  the  side  rails  in  align- 
ment when  the  forms  are  set  up.  The  round 
rods  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete 


has  been  filled  into  the  forms,  so  that  the 
straight  edge  may  pass  along  the  top  of  the 
side  rails  without  coming  in  contact  with  any 
projections.  The  dividing  plates  are  made  of 
^-inch  steel,  and  have  a  slot  which  forms  the 
hook  at  each  end  and  which  merely  drops  into 
the  slots  in  the  side  rails,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  rails  to  get  out  of  alignment.  These 
dividing  plates  are  easily  removed,  as  there  are 
no  devices  to  rust  or  stick,  and  their  thickness 
insures  sufficient  opening  for  the  expansion 
joints.  The  dividing  plates  for  sidewalks  come 
in  2-^foot  to  6-foot  lengths,  and  others  can  be 
furnished  upon  request. 
For  curb  and  gutter  work  the  back  face  of 


USING  STEEL  CURB  AND  GUTTER  FORMS 
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Bale  Waste  Paper 

—then  sell  it 

Waste  paper  in  public  buildings  can 
be  turned  into  money.  It  is  a  trouble 
and  expense  now,  but  with  the 

The 

Government 

Approves  of  It 


Paper  Baler  you  can 
V«t  full  valua  for  it. 

We  are  in  close  touch 
with  Paper  Stock  deal- 
ers in  constant  need  of 
waste  paper,  and  would 
be  able  to  place  you  in 
communication  with 
an  easy  market. 
As  long  as  you  delay 
learning  more  about 
the  Schick,  just  so  long 
will  you  be  ignorant  of 
the    money    in    waste 

J»aper.  Write  us  to-day 
or  Catalog  C. 


The  Davenport 

Mfg.  Co. 

Davenport,  la. 
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This  la  the 

COLEMAN 

BOULEVARD  LAMP 

425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Dei  Moines,  lowa. 

t  11  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  800  and  1000  candle  power. 
It  is  adapted  to  suburban  use  and 
towns  of  medium  rise.  It  is  simple, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  moved 
to  new  locations. 

The  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
has  made  these  lamps  popular  and 
they  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
night  service  6c,  midnight  service  8c. 
per  nisht. 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out, 
made  of  cast  iron,  brass  and  copper. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sent  on  80  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars 
today. 

THE 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Toledo,  Ohio     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIE  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.     Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  like  this 


USE  POLYOASE  6LASS 

REGISTERED 
and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Like  this 


When  POLVCMK  balls  are  used  the  glssi 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLVCMK  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  CO. 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 
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the  curb  is  formed  by  placing  three  of  the  side 
rails  together,  one  upon  another,  and  passing 
round  rods  through  holes  at  the  ends  of  the 
sections.  The  front  face  is  made  by  a  wooden 
facing  board  of  proper  width,  fitting  into  a  slot 
on  the  dividing  plate  at  the  bottom  and  held 
at  the  top  by  a  clamp.  The  curb  may  be  any 
height  up  to  8  inches. 

*     * 

An  Offer  to  Engineers 

An  attractive  offer  is  made  by  the  A.  S.  Aloe 
Company,  of  St.  Louis.  The  regular  cash  price 
for  the  Aloe  engineer's  transit  and  surveying 
outfit  is  $168.75,  and  this  offer  makes  the  price 
$165,  on  the  following  easy  terms:  $15  cash  to 
Le  remitted  with  the  order  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  payments  of  $15  each. 

The  transit  is  constructed  for  the  hard  re- 
quirements of  engineering  work.  It  is  fur- 
nished complete  in  a  mahogany-finished  case, 
with  tripod  and  other  accessories.  The  sur- 
veying outfit  includes  a  Philadelphia  level  rod 
of  7  feet,  sliding  out  to  13  feet;  an  8-foot 
sight  pole;  a  100- foot  steel  tape  on  brass  reel, 
and  eleven  14-inch  steel  marking  pins. 

A  Roller  for  Heavy  Work 

The  scene  shown  herewith  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  a  brick  pavement  in  the  course 
of  construction  under  the  New  York  State 
Highway  Department.  The  roller  is  a  6-ton 
Buffalo  Pitts,  double-drive  tandem,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Company, 
of  Buffalo,  and  is  designed  particularly  for 
this  class  of  work.  It  is  an  especially  power- 
ful machine  and  can  be  used  for  rolling  sub- 
grade;  in  some  cases  it  is  used  for  hauling  a 
rooter  plow.  The  double-drive  feature  is  un- 
derstood to  make  the  machine  much  more 
practical  for  work  requiring  heavy  duty. 


Progress  in  Road  Building 

In  publishing  a  new  Bermudez  Road  Book, 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  it  now  has  five  years'  ser- 


vice experience  upon  which  to  base  judgments 
as  to  the  durability  of  asphaltic  concrete  and 
macadam.  Following  out  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  new 
book  show  roads  built  in  1909  and  1910  as  they 
look  to-day.  Among  these  are  several  1909 
roads  that  are  said  to  have  cost  practically 
nothing  for  maintenance.  The  New  York 
state  roads  of  this  era,  it  is  stated,  are  in  much 
better  condition  than  roads  of  later  date. 
There  are  now  more  than  12,000,000  square 
yards  of  Bermudez  roads  in  existence — the 
equivalent  of  1,325  miles  of  15-foot  roadway. 
The  cover  of  the  booklet  is  a  photographic  re- 
production of  the  surface  of  a  penetration  road 
without  a  seal  coat. 

'The  World's  Greatest  Asphalt  Plant"  is  the 
title   of   another   pamphlet,   attractively    illus- 
trated, which  is  issued  by  this  company,  and 
which  describes  its  plants  at  Maurer,  X.  J. 
*     4» 

A  New  York  City  Contract 

The  C.  ).  Cross  Front  Drive  Tractor  Com- 
pany has  just  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
city  of  New  York  for  two  Cross  tractors*  one 
engine  tvpe  and  one  truck  type.  The  price  of 
each  is  $375o. 

For  Purchasing  Purposes 

The  twenty-third  annual  edition  of  Hen- 
dricks' Commercial  Register  of  the  United 
States  for  Buyers  and  Sellers  has  just  been 
issued.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  edition 
of  this  useful  work  that  has  been  published. 
Many  new  features  have  been  added ;  thousands 
of  trade  names  and  titles  of  identification  have 
been  inserted  and  numerous  duplications  ex- 
punged. 

"The  Assistant  Buyer."  formerly  published 
by  the  Sullivan  System,  has  been  incorporated 
with  it,  and  the  entire  work  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  improved  in  every  detail. 

This  publication  contains  complete  lists  of 
manufacturers  of  everything  required  in  mu- 
nicipal work,  also  lists  of  asphalt  paving  con- 
tractors, dredging  contractors,  and  building 
and  general  contractors,  including  public 
works,  railroad  and  other  contractors. 
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A  Partial  List  of  Cities  Lighted  with 
Ornamental  Luminous  Arc  Lamps 


Kingston.  Oat..  Can. 
Lexington.  Ky, 
Undsay.  Ont..  Can. 
Lodmbft.  N.  V. 
Lorain,  Ohio 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Maiden,  Mass. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Nashua.  N.  H. 
Negauncc,  Mich. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Newport.  R.  I. 
Ne*  p  rt  News,  Va. 
Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y 
Ocean  City.  N  J. 
Ocean  Grove.  N.  J. 
Ogden.  Utah 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
Peterborough  Ont.. 

Can. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Pittsficld,  Masa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Salumanca.  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Bchen  ctady,  N.  Y. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
South  bridge.  Mass 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tampico,  Mex. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Visalia,  Cal. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Westmount,  Can. 
Wildwood,  N.J. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I 
Worcester.  Mass. 


General  Electric  Company 

General  Office:       IS    El     Schenectady^  N.  Y. 


Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities 
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The  Q(p  5  Christmas  Spirit 

The  municipal  Christmas  tree  has  become 
popular ;  it  has  been  called  the  most  delight- 
ful innovation  of  the  century.  One  hun- 
dred cities  from 
New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  are  said  to 
have  celebrated  the 
holidays  of  1913  in 
this  manner.  To 
the  many  more 
cities  that  may  de- 
sire to  inaugurate 
this  custom  in  1914, 
suggestions  offered 
by  successful  under- 
takings of  last  year 
will  be  welcome. 
These  suggestions 
have  come  to  The 
American  City 
from  many  different 
sources;  they  rep- 
resent not  necessa- 
rily the  most  elabo- 
rate celebrations  or 
the  best  methods  of 
management,  but  a 
fine  spirit  of  com- 
munity helpfulness 
and  aspiration.  The 
letters  embodying 
them  are  full  of  en- 
thusiasm springing 
from  a  sense  of 
public  unity  and 
brotherhood. 

+     4- 

There  must  first  be  a  moving  spirit — per- 
haps   a    generous    citizen,    a    big-hearted 


THE    PITTSBURGH    CHRISTMAS    TREE 


mayor,  a  humanized  council  or  commission, 
a  modern  chamber  of  commerce,  an  active 
civic  organization,  or  a  woman's  club  of 
broad  scope.  In  Pittsburgh  there  was  a 
Municipal  Christ- 
mas Tree  Commit- 
tee of  26  members, 
6  of  them  women, 
appointed  by  the 
President  of  the 
City  Council.  The 
city  appropriated 
$500  for  the  cele- 
bration, which,  how- 
ever, was  not  used, 
because  the  people's 
contributions  cov- 
ered the  expense  of 
$1,882.83  and  left  a 
balance  of  $51878, 
which  was  put  in 
the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  "The  Mu- 
nicipal Christmas 
Tree  Fund,"  as  a 
nucleus  for  1914- 
The  great  Vermont 
evergreen  was  given 
by  a  business  firm 
and  erected  on  a 
private  lot,  free  use 
of  which  was  given 
by  the  owner;  the 
lighting  company 
donated  the  cur- 
rent ;  city  officials 
and  employes  of  the  city  and  of  the  light- 
ing company  worked  early  and  late  to  per- 
fect the  arrangements.  In  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  in 
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THE    LIGHTED    TREE    IN    NEWARK, 


consultation  the  public-spirited  women  of 
the  city,  and  thus  set  in  motion  the  under- 
taking. The  tree  was  given  and  hauled  by 
a  transfer  company  and  placed  by  a  con- 
tractor gratis;  nearly  all  of  the  beautiful 
decorations  were  furnished  without  cost  by 
the  merchants.  The  Minneapolis  tree,  69 
feet  high,  was  given  by  an  individual  and 
transported  free  from  the  northern  Minne- 
sota woods  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

In  Racine,  Wis.,  the  Commercial  Club 
summoned  the  Mayor,  the  clergymen,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Park  Board,  the 
presidents  of  the  various  women's  clubs,  the 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  city's  musical  clubs,  the  director 
of  the  High  School  Glee  Club,  the  Scout 
Masters  and  the  superintendent  of  the  local 
electric  light  company,  all  of  whom  gave 
instant  and  hearty  approval,  each  one  pres- 
ent offering  his  services  or  those  of  his 
organization.  It  was  decided  not  to  resort 
to  the  usual  methods  of  taking  up  subscrip- 
tions from  business  men,  but  to  ask  the 
various  churches,  the  woman's  club  and  the 
charitable  organizations  to  give  as  each 
was  able,  no  one  to  be  asked  for  more  than 
$5.  The  only  expense  was  the  purchase 
of  the  tree  and  the  hiring  of  a  band  of  25 
pieces.  The  superintendent  of  the  park 
board   found  a  60- foot   spruce   which   had 


originally  come  from  Waukegan,  111.,  and 
the  Park  Board  cut  down  the  tree  and 
transplanted  it  to  its  place  on  the  square, 
where  it  was  set  by  the  erecting  crew  of 
the  lighting  company  and  trimmed  by  the 
local  branch  of  union  electricians  with  hun- 
dreds of  electric  lights. 

The  first  municipal  Christmas  tree  cele- 
bration of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  local  branch  of  the 
Consumers'  League,  with  the  financial  back- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ro- 
tary Club  and  the  Syracuse  Herald,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  various  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  The  New  York  State 
School  of  Forestry  furnished  the  50- foot 
tree  from  its  experiment  reserve  near  the 
city.  This  was  hauled  to  town  and  set  up 
in  St.  Mary's  Circle  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Parks,  who  had  a 
special  drag  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
Syracuse  Lighting  Company  aided  in  plac- 
ing the  tree,  and  furnished  hundreds  of 
lights  and  the  current  for  the  week  during 
which  the  tree  was  illuminated  nightly.  An 
enumeration  of  the  participants  shows  how 
general  was  the  interest:  the  electrician 
who  wired  the  tree  did  the  work  at  cost; 
the  police,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  staff  of  the 
Court  House,  where  the  singers  were  shel- 
tered while  awaiting  their  turns,  the  school 
teachers  who  accompanied  the  children,  and 
the  college  professor  who  told  them  stories 


THE    MINNEAPOLIS    TREE 
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THE   SNOW-COVERED   CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN   SYRACUSE,   N.   Y, 

— all  gave  willing  and  efficient  service,  as 
did  the  Cathedral  choir,  the  choruses  and 
those  who  trained  them. 

The  Rhode  Island  Congress  of  Mothers 
had   the    management   of    the    Providence 
Christmas  tree,  and  aroused  interest  and  se- 
cured donations   from   the   community   at 
large  so  that  the  city  might  feel  that  the 
tree  was  indeed  its  own.     The  expense  of 
having  the  tree  wired  and  keeping  it  lighted 
was  borne  by  the  family  of  Howard  O. 
Sturges  as  a  memorial  to  the  son,  Walter 
K.  Sturges,  late  councilman.    The  tree,  an 
enormous   Douglas   fir,   was  erected  on  a 
triangular   piece   of   land   in   front  of  the 
State     Normal     School. 
Around  its  base  were  14 
balsams,    filling    in    the 
space  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  tree  a  mass 
of  fir  from  the  crowning 
star  to  the  ground.    The 
event    carried    out    the 
idea    and    the    wish    of 
Councilman  Sturges  and 
was   a   fitting   memorial 
to  him.    The  smaller  ex- 
penses were  met  by  open 
subscription. 

The  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Sunshine  Society,  hav- 
ing conceived  the  idea  of 
a  community  Christmas 
tree,  called  upon  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  furnish 


the  tree  and  place  it  in 
Logan  House  Park,  a 
centrally  located  square 
belonging  to  the  railroad. 
Not  only  was  this  re- 
quest granted,  but  the 
railroad  put  its  men  at 
work  laying  wires  from 
its  shops  to  the  park  and 
furnished  current  for 
the  lighting.  The  tree 
was  35  feet  high,  and 
the  electric  star  hung  35 
feet  above  the  tree.  The 
star  was  over  5  feet  in 
diameter;  it  was  worked 
by  a  pulley  on  a  wire 
suspended  from  the 
roofs  of  two  neighbor- 
ing hotels.  Hundreds  of 
people  passing  through 
Altoona  on  night  trains  had  an  excellent 
view  of  the  tree  and  the  Christmas  star. 

The  first  community  Christmas  tree  in 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  was  given  by  Superinten- 
dent W.  H.  Boyce,  of  the  Beaver  Valley 
Traction  Company,  and  was  erected  in  one 
of  the  park  pavilions.  The  only  light  in 
the  pavilion  was  the  brilliant  illumination 
on  the  tall  tree,  which  reached  up  among 
the  dark  beams  of  the  roof,  reminding  one 
of  such  celebrations  in  old  English  manor 
halls. 

In  Newark,  Ohio,  the  public  Christmas 
tree  for  191 4  was  given  by  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  organized   labor,   the   Newark 
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THE    70-FOOT    TREE    IN    RACINE,    WIS. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and  was  a 
shapely  arbor  vitae  nearly  40  feet  high.  It 
was  planted  in  April  of  this  year  in  the 
Court   House   park.     To   provide   for   the 


possibility  oT '"  its  decaying  or  failing  to 
take  root  properly,  another  tree,  7  feet  high, 
was  planted  by  the  Labor  Assembly  a  few 
feet  from  the  larger  one. 
*  * 
This  instance  of  a  veritable  Christmas 
tree  planting,  in  Newark,  Ohio,  calls  to  mind 
the  offer  made  early  in  1914  by  Henry  B. 
Roney,  of  Chicago,  owner  of  a  forest  pre- 
serve in  northern  Michigan,  to  give  Christ- 
mas trees  40  to  90  feet  high  to  the  first  one 


THE    BIRMINGHAM    TREE 


ALTOONA'S    TREE    AND    SHINING    STAR 

hundred  cities  that  applied,  on  condition 
that  the  trees  were  taken  "roots  and  all" 
and  transplanted  to  parks  and  public 
grounds  to  grow  and  beautify  the  cities. 
The  motive  for  this  offer  was  the  need  of 
conservation  of  the  evergreen  forests, 
which,  through  great  fires  and  the  cutting 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  each  year, 
are  being  rapidly  devastated.  To  test  the 
sentiment  for  conservation  of  these  forests, 
Mr.  Roney  sent  his  offer  to  the  mayors  of 
seventy-five  cities  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  ask- 
ing the  citizens  to  unite  in  the  movement. 
Chicago,  through  the  Municipal  Christ- 
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mas  Festival  Association  (Inc.),  was  the 
first  city  to  apply  for  one  of  the  living  trees, 
to  be  set  out  in  Lake  Front  Park  this 
month  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Decatur,  111.,  was  the  second  city, 
and  asked  whether  other  varieties  of  ever- 
greens could  not  be  sent  with  the  Christmas 
tree  to  beautify  the  city  parks.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Civic  Improve- 
ment Association  wrote  that  he  intended  to 
set  out  100  acres  of  worn-out  wheat  land 
with  Christmas  trees.  Other  cities  replied 
that  the  project  met  with  great  favor. 

The  plans  suggested  included  an  excur- 
sion to  the  North  Woods  (Upper  Michi- 
gan) by  a  committee  from  the  various  cities 
interested,  to  lower  these  large  and  beauti- 
ful trees,  box  the  roots  in  their  native  earth, 
haul  them  to  the  station  and  bring  them 
down  on  a  special  Christmas  Tree  Train. 
*    * 

The  instances  given  show  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  and  sponsors  for  municipal 
Christmas  tree  undertakings.  Every  com- 
munity has  some  individual  or  some  body 
of  persons  fitted  to  start  and  carry  through 
such  plans.  All  the  programs  of  the  cele- 
brations express  in  fullest  degree  the  prin- 
ciples of  unity  and  cooperation — everybody 
doing  his  part  in  giving  money,  work  or 
special  talent  and  training  to  enrich  the  en- 
tertainment   and    express    the    Christmas 


spirit.  Chimes  of  bells,  reverent  words  of 
announcement,  hymns  and  carols  by  school 
children,  singing  societies,  church  choirs 
and  bands,  folk  dances,  tableaux,  panto- 
mimes, motion  pictures,  speeches  by  gover- 
nor, mayor  or  other  officials,  combined  with 
the  nightly  illumination  of  the  tree  to  im- 
press upon  many  a  community  the  reality  of 
the  message  of  the  first  Christmas.  In  writ- 
ing of  the  celebration  in  Syracuse,  Mrs. 
Horace  A.  Eaton  says: 

"The  actual  results  of  such  a  celebration  are 
hard  to  estimate.  The  most  obvious  are  sug- 
gested, however,  in  the  following  newspaper 
comment : 

"  'It  was  the  first  concrete  demonstration  Syracuse 
has  had  of  the  new  civic  consciousness,  of  the  applica- 
tion to  an  entire  community  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  home  and  the  church.' 

"To  those  who  watched  the  working  out  of 
the  plans,  this  first  municipal  Christmas  tree 
seems  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  come  to 
pass.  Its  greatest  possibilities  appear  to  lie  in 
developing  the  already  deep  interest  of  the 
foreigners  within  our  gates.  Their  pleased 
surprise  when  asked  to  take  part  was  note- 
worthy, even  though  their  lack  of  musical  or- 
ganization and  the  fact  that  Christmas  Eve 
was  a  working  night  for  many,  prevented  ac- 
ceptance this  year.  'It's  the  first  time  we 
Italians  were  ever  asked  to  be  in  anything  for 
the  city,  and  we  thank  you.'  Such  words, 
coupled  with  the  promise  to  collect  and  train 
Polish,  Italian  and  German  choruses  for  next 
year,  go  far  to  encourage  the  belief  that  next 
Christmas  members  of  all  races  within  our  city 
shall  hear  carols  sung  in  their  own  tongue  and 


ITALIAN  CHILDREN  JIN   PROVIDENCE,  R.   I.,   WHO   GAVE  A   TAMBOURINE   DANCE  AT  THE 
MUNICIPAL    CHRISTMAS    TREE    CELEBRATIOIV 
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feel  themselves  truly  citizens  of  a  new  father- 
land. 

"The  ideal  municipal  Christmas  tree  should 
draw  to  it  all  classes  and  kinds  of  citizens, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign-born. 


It  should  symbolize  to  them  and  awake  in 
them  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  while  they 
voice,  together  with  the  message  of  peace  and 
good  will,  renewed  loyalty  to  their  common 
city,  state  and  country." 


A  Christmas  Eve  in  the  City 

By  Emmett  Hay  Naylor 


THE    SPRINGFIELD    CIVIC    CENTER    AND    CAMPANILE 


IT  was  a  typical  Christmas  eve.  The  day 
had  come  cold  and  the  air  gave  a  chal- 
lenge. In  the  meadows  and  on  the  dis- 
stant  housetops  there  was  snow,  but  in  iJie 
city  all  that  told  of  the  season  was  an 
added  hurry  to  the  crowd.  Or  maybe  it 
was  the  spirit  which  in  some  way  was  felt 
by  all.  It  was  not  a  real  Christmas  spirit, 
however,  of  that  peace  and  good  will  which 
ought  to  be  expected  at  such  a  time,  albeit 
there  was  some  good  nature;  but  rather  an 
all  too  predominant  sense  of  commercial- 
ism and  cupidity.     Some  few  had  shopped 


early,  but  to  the  worn  clerks  it  seemed  that 
all  had  waited  until  the  last  day  and  were 
now  more  insistent  than  ever:  that  noises 
were  louder,  and  that  night  would  never 
ccmie.  Up  and  down  the  blatant  main 
street,  with  its  gayly  lit  windows  displaying 
sparkling  gifts  amid  holly  wreaths,  the 
people  bustled.  Street  cars  clanged  and 
automobiles  snarled,  while  hawkers  harshly 
peddled  their  penny  wares.  The  meadows 
might  have  the  golden  light  of  the  cottage 
over  the  blue  snow,  but  here  in  the  city 
there  was  no  time  to  notice  the  sunset — 
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except  that  as  darkness  fell  the  hours  for 
shopping  lessened. 

Then  from  the  fading  sky  there  came  the 
dulcet  sound  of  silver  chime.  A  magic  spell 
passed  over  the  city,  and  shoppers  ceased  to 
barter;  the  tension  of  trade  was  almost  in- 
stantly relieved.  From  the  great  tower  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  came  the  music,  and 
the  stars,  shivering  high  above,  looked  out 
to  see  what  was  happening.  Toward  the 
civic  center  the  people  moved,  but  now 
there  was  no  pushing  and  pulling  to  get 
there;  rather  did  they  seem  in  enchant- 
ment to  drift  along 
to  where  the  chime 
was  playing. 

It  had  been  an- 
nounced for  several 
days  past  that  there 
would  be  a  pageant, 
ii  so  it  might  be 
termed,  before  the 
municipal  buildings. 
So  by  curiosity,  and 
more  often  by  gen- 
uine interest,  the 
people  postponed 
their  purchases  or 
came  from  their 
homes  and  gathered 
of  one  accord  for 
the  Christmas  cele- 
bration. 

Now  this  city  was 
fortunate,  for  not 
only  did  it  have  a 
large  civic  center  of 
two  squares,  but 
facing  this  open 
park  was  an  unusual 
municipal  group,  be- 
ing two  great  buildings  on  either  side  of  a 
tall  campanile,  from  the  top  of  which  came 
the  clear  music  of  the  bells.  The  buildings 
balanced  perfectly  and  were  connected  by 
a  low  balustrade  around  the  base  of  the 
tower  with  broad  steps  descending  there- 
from to  a  broader  terrace  along  the  street's 
edge,  making  an  excellent  setting  for  what 
was  to  take  place. 

Across  the  wide  street  from  these  build- 
ings was  standing  what  some  knew  to  be 
the  municipal  Christmas  tree,  although  it 
was  unlit  and  blended  with  the  darkness. 
Around  the  tree  and  in  the  park  and  street 
were  soon  many   people ;  ■  fen  thousand,  it 
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was  surmised,  from  various  walks  of  life. 
Rich  little  children  in  furs  laughed  with 
others  in  rags.  Here  was  a  man  of  opu- 
lence, and  there  one  who  by  circumstances 
thought  he  hated  Christmas.  A  comfort- 
able feeling  of  expectancy  was  among  all, 
as  if  there  were  something  interesting  to 
happen — they  knew  not  what.  Perfunctory 
Boy  Scouts,  not  to  neglect  the  important 
duty  entrusted  to  them,  assisted  by  defer- 
ential policemen,  kept  the  genial  throngs 
in  order.  The  cluster  street  lights  showed 
expectant  faces,  large  and  small.  And  still 
the  silver  bells 
played  on,  until  the 
appointed  hour. 

At  last  from  a 
small  balcony  a 
short  way  up  on  the 
side  of  the  tower 
came  a  mighty  fan- 
fare of  trumpets 
that  reverberated 
across  the  square 
and  in  clarion  notes 
called  the  city  to 
reverential  atten- 
tion. The  chime 
had  stopped.  There 
was  a  restless  move- 
ment among  the 
people,  a  raising  of 
children  on  the 
shoulders  in  the  dis- 
tance and  general 
wonderment. 

With  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trumpet- 
ing the  tower  and 
terrace  were  cov- 
ered with  a  soft  ef- 
fulgence, although  there  was  no  moon  and 
the  westering  glow  was  now  gone.  The 
gentle  illumination  came  from  hidden 
lights  and  gave  a  fairy  enchantment  to  the 
scene.  But  hush,  and  look!  Around  the 
base  of  the  tower  there  approached  a  man 
of  the  East  in  tunic  and  turban.  Quite 
majestically  he  moved,  and  when  he  was 
before  the  people  he  spoke,  noble  herald 
that  he  was. 

"Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
King,  behold  there  came  wise  men  from 
the  East  to  Jerusalem,  saying, -Where  is  he 
that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have 
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seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to 
zv  or  ship  him" 

Most  clearly  on  the  winter  air  these 
words  of  Matthew  were  heard,  and  quietly 
the  multitude  stood.  And  as  the  herald 
spoke,  a  beautiful  star  appeared  high  above 
the  people  on  the  top  of  the  great  Christ- 
mas tree.  But  the  herald  was  gone,  and  in 
his  place,  to  another  echoing  blast  from 
the  trumpeters,  appeared  three  Wise  Men 
dressed  as  we  have  read  and  carrying  their 
respective  gifts.  Slowly,  with  adoration  of 
the  star  and  repressed  gesticulations,  they 
passed  down  the  steps  along  a  path  kept 
clear  among  the  people,  over  the  tiled  ter- 
race, across  the  street  and  around  the  som- 
ber Christmas  tree  with  its  guiding  light 
above.  And  right  reverently  they  returned 
the  same  way  by  which  they  had  come  and 
disappeared  around  the  tower. 

The  herald  came  forth  again,  and  the 
people  listened  intently. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night" 

With  these  words  of  Luke  and  the  sound 


of  trumpets,  Judaean  shepherds  guiding 
their  sheep  came  down  the  steps,  curious 
and  eager  in  their  wonderment,  chattering 
among  themselves  and  pointing  to  the  star. 
Like  the  Wise  Men  they,  too,  went  about 
the  tree  and  returned,  a  ripple  of  applause 
following  them. 

"And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore 
afraid." 

There,  high  on  the  tower  in  the  balcony 
where  were  the  trumpeters,  burst  into  re- 
fulgent splendor  an  angel  of  light,  with 
great  white  wings  and  a  golden  trumpet, 
exultantly  sending  the  glad  tidings  over  the 
starry  sky. 

The  effect  upon  the  upturned  faces  was 
enrapturing.  It  was  a  beatific  apotheosis 
which  gripped  the  heart  of  the  city  in 
breathless  suspense  and  admiration. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
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Lord.  ...  And  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God  .  .  ." 

It  was  the  herald  who  had  spoken,  but  no 
eyes  had  left  the  ethereal  messenger  of  the 
Lord  until  the  light  about  him  faded  and 
only  darkness  was  where  he  had  been. 

At  the  base  of  the  tower  and  down  the 
steps  had  come  a  hundred  choir  boys  in 
their  white  surplices,  some  bearing  Christ- 
mas wreaths  and  others  flaring  torches. 
And  they  chanted: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
True  glory  of  glories ! 
In   tinseled   silver   white   and   iridescent 
red,  a  wonderful  blaze  of  exultation  swept 
over  the  great  scintillating  Christmas  tree 
beneath  the  star  of  Bethlehem.     Exclama- 
tions, laughter,  shouts  and  joyous  smashing 
applause   came    from   all   who   saw.     The 
children,  and  even  the  grown-ups,  could  not 
contain  themselves.     They  danced  up  and 
down   with  happiness  at  the   sight.     And 
then  the  choir  boys  began  to  sing : 
O  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie : 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  to-night. 
How     sweetly     in     the     evening     quiet 
sounded   the   song  to  joyous  souls!     The 
spectacle  as  presented  was  simple  and  im- 
pressive, but  this  singing  brought  deeper 
emotions,  as  did  the  second  tune,  "Silent 


Night/'  Some  of  the  older  folks  gave  way. 
There  was  no  surmising  what  deep  wells 
in  the  hearts  of  many  those  gentle  voices 
reached. 

The  chimes!  High  above  they  crashed 
forth  once  more  in  comprehensive  har- 
mony. "Antioch,"  Luther's  carol,  "Adeste 
Fidelis,"  and  "America,"  which  the  enthu- 
siastic thousands  sang  in  a  flood  of  music 
such  as  the  city  had  never  heard. 

And  so  closed  this  Christmas  eve  with 
real  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  all,  real 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men." 
As  if  the  benignant  hand  of  God  had  blessed 
them,  the  people  of  the  city  went  their  ways 
to  their  cordial  firesides  cherishing  a  spirit 
toward  the  coming  day  .quite  different  from 
what  it  might  have  been. 

The  city  in  which  this  took  place  .was 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  was  a  unique  depar- 
ture from  the  Christmas  celebration  some- 
times witnessed,  where  an  ornate  tree  is 
serenaded  by  a  rag-time  brass  band  and  the 
public  make  more  revel  than  reverence  of 
the  situation.  Some  might  feel  that  the 
Springfield  pageant,  so  simple  and  quaint, 
savored  too  much  of  puritanic  asceticism, 
which,  however,  hardly  could  be  true.  Its 
appeal  was  proven  by  the  regardful  and 
sympathetic  attention  accorded  by  all  who 
saw  it.  The  beautiful  Christmas  story  was 
known  to  many  either  well  or  indifferently, 
and  it  merited  no  ribaldry,  since  it  had 
throughout  a  salient  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
was  unmarred  by  an  attempt  of  the  impos- 
sible. No  medieval  audience  ever  watched 
a  miracle  or  mystery  play  with  greater  ap- 
preciation. This  unaffected  and  dignified 
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presentation  was  understood  by  everyone. 
The  pageant  was  given  on  Christmas 
night  and  New  Year's  eve,  as  well  as 
Christmas  eve.  Each  night,  however,  from^ 
its  initial  illumination,  the  tree  was  lit 
from  six  to  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  unmo- 
lested in  any  way  at  any  time  by  the  street 
gamins  or  others.  All  having  seen  the 
spectacle,  appreciated  the  significance  and 
association  of  the  tree,  and  were  self-re- 
strained from  any  unfortunate  vandalisms. 


ible  iron  rods.  A  pleasant  note  of  many  in 
the  arrangements  was  the  willing  generos- 
ity of  electric  concerns  to  wire  it  gratuit- 
ously and  the  offer  of  the  electric  light  com- 
pany to  light  it  without  expense  at  any  and 
all  times.  The  brightness  of  the  terrace 
was  produced  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  hidden  lights,  whereas  the  angel  was 
illumined  by  a  powerful  searchlight  on  top 
of  a  distant  building. 

The  idea  of  this  biblical  presentation  of 
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The  tree  made  and  kept  many  friends. 
It  was  furnished  by  the  park  department 
and  was  felled  in  the  Berkshires,  where  its 
sixty  feet  of  height  was  loaded  on  a  truck 
and  properly  placarded  as  to  its  function 
and  destination.  Thus  did  it  attract  atten- 
tion all  along  its  journey  and  brought  peo- 
ple from  neighboring  towns  to  witness  its 
glorification.  It  was  well  placed  in  solid 
earth,  which  with  the  cold  weather  was 
frozen  about  its  base,  wires  giving  further 
assurance.  The  large,  apparently  precar- 
ious star  on  its  top  was  supported  by  invis- 


the  precursing  events  of  the  Nativity  origi- 
nated with  an  energetic  association  which 
fortunately  recognized  its  possibilities.  It 
immediately  won  the  hearty  approval  of  all, 
and  willing  hands  were  many.  Obvious 
committees  were  formed.  The  project  cost 
approximately  $500,  which  was  met  equally 
by  public  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of  pro- 
grams, which  contained  the  biblical  story, 
words  of  the  songs  and  a  fantastic  history 
of  the  tree. 

The  characters — with  the  exception  of  the 
herald  and  choir  boys,  who  came  from  the 
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Episcopalian  churches  of  the  city — were,  as 
might  be  stated,  genuine.  The  International 
College,  with  its  Asiatic  students,  gave  the 
characters  a  real  value  of  consistent  artis- 
try. Orientals  of  any  city,  with  their 
natural  dramatic  aptitude,  however,  would 
well  suffice.  The  costumes,  when  not  di- 
rectly   imported,    were    carefully    planned 


said,  "quite  took  the  curse  off  of  Christ- 
mas." And  really  there  is  a  deal  of  truth 
in  it,  for,  after  all,  in  a  commercial  age  one 
is  too  apt  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
assumed  obligation  of  presents  than  with 
the  real  spiritual  and  historical  significance 
of  the  anniversary.  Such  a  public  perform- 
ance brings  the  beautiful  incidents  before  all 
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from  General  Wallace's  descriptions  in 
"Ben  Hur."  All  details  were  carefully 
studied,  so  as  to  avoid  any  incongruous 
effects  and  a  possible  fiasco.  The  sheep 
were  easily  obtained  and  showed  themselves 
quite  self-possessed  actors.  On  Christmas 
night  the  choir  boys  were  relieved  in  their 
carol  singing  by  a  large  German  singing 
society,  who  rendered  magnificently  "Der 
Tag  der  Herrn"  and  "Der  Wald." 
The  entire  affair,  as  one  tired  merchant 


in  a  manner  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  has  its 
inevitable  effect.  And  it  is  well  it  should 
be  more  a  ceremony  in  the  worship  of 
Christ  than  a  yuletide  revelry,  although  the 
latter  has  some  refined  possibilities.  Trav- 
eling men,  the  homeless,  and  the  heavy  of 
heart  were  refreshed,  as  evidenced  by  ap- 
preciative words  and  letters.  Charity  pro- 
vided the  material  relief,  but  the  spectacle 
gave  the  real  spiritual  strength  and  positive 
inspiration. 
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Policing  the  Cities  of  Europe* 

By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

Former  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  New  York 


AN  American  student  of  European 
police  methods  is  immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  practice  obtaining  in  his  own  country. 
Here,  generally  speaking,  each  city  gov- 
erns its  own  police  department  under  the 
more  or  less  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  state 
legislature.  In  Europe  the  police  forces 
of  all  the  larger  and  more  important  cities 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment and  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  machinery  of  the  municipality. 
It  is  only  in  the  provincial  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  Continent,  such  as  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  Stuttgart,  for  example,  that  we  find 
any  degree  of  local  self-government  in  the 
management  of  police  forces.  Glasgow, 
with  a  population  of  785,060,  Is  the  largest 
city  in  Europe  with  a  police  "department 
under  municipal  control. 

The  police  executives  in  the  larger  Eu- 
ropean cities,  therefore,  are  state  officials. 
Although  at  first  glance  their  appointment 
appears  arbitrary,  it  is  really  the  result  of 
painstaking  and  careful  selection.  Indeed, 
in  some  cities  the  task  of  finding  the  right 
man  begins  two  or  three  years  before  there 
is  any  intention  of  retiring  the  immediate 
incumbent. 

Generally  speaking,  European  police  ad- 
ministration is  a  distinct  profession.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  is  chosen  from  an  un- 
related line  of  activity  to  fill  a  commis- 
sionership.  The  popular  idea  that  Euro- 
pean police  departments  are  in  charge  of 
men  taken  directly  from  the  ranks  of  army 
officers  is  without  foundation.  Only  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Holland  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  in  England  has  this  practice  been 
followed,  and  in  these  cases  the  experiment 
has  not  always  been  a  happy  one.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  Continent  the  man  who  is  in 
immediate  command  of  the  uniformed  force 
of  a  police  department  is  often  an  ex-army 
officer;  but  the  head  of  the  whole  police 
department — the    president,    the    commis- 


*  Copyright,  1914,  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Mr.  Fosdick's  study  of  European  police  organi- 
zation was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  New  York  City,  and  will  soon  appear  in  a 
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sioner,  the  director,  the  prefect,  whatever 
his  title — is  more  apt  to  be  a  jurist  trained 
in  government  work  than  a  soldier,  although 
under  the  compulsory  system  of  enlistment 
which  exists  in  most  Continental  countries 
he  has  probably  seen  some  military  service. 
But  in  the  minds  of  European  authorities, 
military  experience  is  not  the  sine  qua  non 
of  police  management;  by  itself  it  does  not 
constitute  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  effective- 
ness or  intelligence  in  supervising  the  com- 
plex and  extensive  affairs  of  a  police  de- 
partment. 

So,  too,  of  other  professions.  Police 
business  is  a  technical  specialty,  and  a  man 
who  has  made  an  active  record  as  an  engi- 
neer, or  who  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  physician  or  health  expert,  is  not 
necessarily  equipped  to  handle  it.  A  police 
head  must  be  especially  trained  for  his 
work.  Ordinarily  the  man  whom  the  Con- 
tinental authorities  select  as  commissioner 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  either  as  an 
assistant  in  the  same  department  or  as  a 
commissioner  in  a  less  important  city  or 
as  an  official  in  another  governmental 
branch. 

The  Practice  in  Germany  and  Jlustria 

Ordinarily,  in  Germany,  but  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Berlin,  the  police- 
presidents  are  promoted  from  the  lesser 
officers  of  the  force.  In  Berlin  the  custom 
has  existed  of  choosing  an  official  from 
some  other  branch  of  the  governmental 
service,  as,  for  example,  from  the  civil 
force  in  charge  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Prussia. 

It  has  remained  for  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary to  evolve  the  most  thorough-going 
system  of  official  promotion  in  Europe. 
The  entire  civil  service  for  the  higher  gov- 
ernmental officers  is  divided  into  eleven 
classes,  called  rank-classes.  The  prime 
minister  alone  represents  the  first  class;  in 
the  second  class  are  the  ministers  of  the 
cabinet,  in  the  third  the  assistant  ministers. 
The  fourth  class  is  represented  by  the  police 
president  of  Vienna,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  directors  of  finance 
of  the  various  provinces  of  Austria,  and 
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other  dignitaries.  In  each  of  the  remaining 
classes  are  a  large  number  of  officials  of 
various  titles,  who  fill  the  numerous  posi- 
tions in  the  different  departments  of  the 
national  civil  service.  The  eleventh  rank- 
class  is  occupied  by  the  Practicants;  they 
are  the  beginners,  serving  their  apprentice- 
ship in  the  higher  grades  of  governmental 
work,  and  all  graduates  in  law  fresh  from 
the  university.  They  may  be  assigned  to 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  departments, 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  one 
of  the  other  ministries,  to  the  police  de- 
partment, the  prosecuting  attorney's  office, 
the  customs  or  revenue  service,  or  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  provincial  governments. 
They  may  even  be  shifted  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  as  they  develop  peculiar 
fitness  for  a  particular  line  of  work.  Many 
of  them  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law, 
having  passed  a  higher  examination  than 
that  required  for  entrance  into  the  state 
service.  In  fact,  fully  forty  per  cent  of 
the  higher  officials  of  Vienna's  police  de- 
partment have  the  title  "doctor." 

Around  this  rank-class  system  has  been 
built  up  an  elaborate  scheme  of  promotion. 
Step  by  step,  as  their  abilities  and  expe- 
rience warrant,  the  men  are  promoted  from 
one  class  to  another.  Thus  the  captains  of 
the  precincts  in  Vienna  are  all  university 
men,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  seventh 
rank-class.  So,  too,  the  lieutenants  of  the 
uniformed  force  have  been  graduated  from 
the  university  with  a  degree  in  law.  The 
fact  that  the  police  president  of  Vienna  has 
been  in  the  department  thirty-five  years  is, 
in  view  of  this  system,  not  astonishing.  It 
means  that  thirty-five  years  ago  he  entered 
the  department  as  a  Practicant,  fresh  from 
the  university,  and  that  step  by  step  he  has 
risen  from  the  eleventh  class  to  the  fourth. 
It  further  means  that  his  successor  and  the 
man  who  will  follow  his  successor  as  presi- 
dent are  even  now  in  training  in  one  of  the 
various  rank-classes. 

In  Italy  and  Holland 

The  Italian  system  is  in  many  ways 
unique.  The  police  forces  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  national  forces,  administered 
by  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Security,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Service  in  this 
department  is  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
profession.      Entrance    is    determined    by 


competitive  examination,  preference  being 
given  to  university  graduates.  A  course  of 
study  at  the  police  college  introduces  the 
candidates  to  the  details  of  their  new  work, 
and  with  the  title  delcgati  they  are  assigned 
to  the  police  force  of  some  town  or  city. 
Later,  as  their  abilities  warrant,  they  are 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commissare,  and 
finally  to  that  of  questore,  in  charge  of  a 
provincial  force.  Continually  transferred 
to  places  of  greater  importance,  their  rise 
in  the  service  is  based  on  merit  and  achieve- 
ment alone.  When,  therefore,  the  authori- 
ties seek  a  new  head  for  the  police  force 
of  an  important  city,  they  have  only  to 
choose  from  a  group  of  trained  specialists 
with  years  of  practical  experience  in  police 
problems  behind  them.  To  the  Italian, 
therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
present  questore  of  Rome  has  spent  his  lite 
in  police  work,  serving  in  various  capacities 
and  in  many  cities. 

In  marked  distinction  to  the  system  of 
training  and  promotion  generally  prevail- 
ing in  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
Holland  has  tried  the  doubtful  experiment 
of  taking  officers  directly  from  the  army 
to  fill  the  commissionerships  in  her  larger 
cities.  That  4s,  instead  of  following  the 
natural  line  of  promotion  and  selecting  one 
of  the  assistant  commissioners  of  a  de- 
partment, who,  entering  the  force  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  has  been  promoted  after 
years  of  training  and  service,  Holland  gen- 
erally chooses  an  army  officer.  As  may  be 
expected,  the  army  officer  knows  nothing  of 
police  business.  He  comes  with  a  point 
of  view  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
force.  His  military  training  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  conceive  of  his  work  as 
fundamentally  a  civil  problem.  In  his  rela- 
tions with  the  citizens  he  is  inclined  to  be 
blunt  and  tactless.  He  is  not  nearly  so  well 
equipped  for  his  task  as  some  of  his  assist- 
ants, who,  coming  from  the  same  social 
class  as  the  commissioner  and  as  well  edu- 
cated, resent  their  subordination  to  an  un- 
trained man. 

Needless  to  say,  the  experiment  has 
proved  a  failure  in  Holland.  One  has  only 
to  examine  the  police  organization  of  Am- 
sterdam and  talk  with  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate officials  to  realize  its  defects.  The  con- 
tinual friction  between  the  commissioner 
and  his  deputies,  the  lack  of  a  well-con- 
ceived plan  of  cooperative  action,  the  an- 
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tagonism  of  the  uniformed  force  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  are  all  evidences  of 
ineffective  control.  To  be  sure,  this  con- 
dition is  partly  due  to  a  faulty  plan  of  or- 
ganization, which  allows  the  commissioner 
no  adequate  means  of  disciplining  his  as- 
sistants. To  a  much  greater  extent,  how- 
ever, it  is  due  to  the  attempted  application 
of  military  ideas  and  military  training  to  a 
problem  that  in  Holland,  at  least,  is  essen- 
tially one  of  civil  administration. 

Methods  of  Selection  in  Great  {Britain 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  fixed  system 
by  which  police  executives  may  be  trained 
and  developed.  The  fact  that  the  police 
departments  of  the  provincial  cities  are  all 
locally  controlled  and  largely  independent 
would  make  a  national  system  of  training 
and  promotion  extremely  difficult.  Each 
city  and  county  is  free  to  adopt  its  own 
standards  and  select  its  own  men.  As  a 
result,  police  executives  are  sometimes 
taken  from  the  departments  of  other  towns, 
or  they  are  promoted  from  among  the  as- 
sistants in  the  same  force,  or,  occasionally, 
they  are  drawn  from  the  army  or  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  In  contrast  with  Con- 
tinental officials,  there  are  feav  among  them 
who  have  received  a  legal  degree.  Most 
of  them  are  men  who  have  made  police 
work  a  distinct  profession,  entering  the 
service  as  ordinary  constables  and  rising 
from  the  ranks.  Of  the  128  borough  police 
forces  in  England  and  Wales,  the  chief 
constables  of  all  but  fourteen  have  come 
from  the  ranks,  promoted  gradually  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  and  often  called  from  one 
city  to  another. 

In  this  respect,  therefore.  English  and 
Continental  practice  are  widely  at  variance. 
In  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Italy  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  who  had 
served  as  a  patrolman  ever  to  become  the 
chief  of  his  force  in  his  own  or  in  any 
other  city.  The  prevailing  class  distinc- 
tions and  social  lines  forbid.  Indeed,  the 
idea  appears  never  to  have  been  considered 
on  the  Continent,  and  questions  on  this 
score  elicit  stares  of  amazement.  It  is  only 
in  democratic  England  that  such  a  practice 
could  prevail.  Even  in  England  there  are 
those  who  doubt  its  advisability,  not  on  the 
grounds  of  social  distinction,  but  because 
they  hesitate  to  place  their  police  forces  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  limited  education  and 


point  of  view.  "Once  a  constable,  always 
a  constable,"  is  the  remark  that  one  occa- 
sionally hears,  which  is  another  way  of 
stating  the  argument  that  a  man  whose 
preliminary  education  and  advantages  were 
such  that  he  could  secure  nothing  better 
than  a  position  as  a  patrolman  is  not 
equipped  to  handle  large  questions  in  a 
large  way,  or  deal  administratively  with 
the  intricate  business  of  a  complex  depart- 
ment. "We  should  greatly  prefer  an  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  graduate  thoroughly 
drilled  in  police  work,"  said  the  chairman 
of  the  Watch  Committee  of  a  large  English 
city  in  discussing  the  matter  with  me. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
The  men  who  join  the  police  forces  as  con- 
stables, and  are  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  top,  are  frequently  men  of  good  family 
and  excellent  education,  who  have  entered 
upon  their  work  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  making  it  a  life  career.  Better 
equipped  officials  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  They  have  served  their  apprentice- 
ships with  smaller  forces  of  less  important 
towns.  They  have  risen  gradually  from  one 
position  of  responsibility  to  another.  They 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  tasks. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  point  of  view  generally 
accepted  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  present  chief  constables  of  Birming- 
ham, Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull, 
and  London,  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
others  who  have  recently  retired,  served 
long  apprenticeships  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  entering  as  district  inspec- 
tors after  competitive  examination.  Col- 
lege graduates  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, army  officers  who  have  served  their 
term,  representatives  of  prominent  fami- 
lies, all  attracted  by  the  possibilities  of 
policing  as  a  profession  worthy  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  enlist  as  commissioned 
officers  in  its  service.  In  fact,  the  demand 
for  district  inspectorships  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  the  waiting-lists  are  always 
full. 

No  English  city  of  size  or  importance 
would  think  of  selecting  a  man  as  chief 
constable  who  had  not  already  demon- 
strated his  ability  in  police  work  either  in 
connection  with  a  municipal  force  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  or 
other  similar  organization.  The  chief  con- 
stable of  Edinburgh  served  with  the  North- 
ampton County  police;  the  chief  constable 
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of  Manchester  held  the  same  position  in 
Oldham  and  Canterbury  for  terms  of  seven 
and  five  years  respectively  before  he  was 
called  to  his  present  post.  When  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town  of  Preston  wanted  a 
chief  constable,  they  did  what  is  often  done 
— I  might  almost  say  what  is  generally 
done — by  an  English  community  seeking  a 
trained  public  official:  they  advertised  in 
the  newspapers.  Of  the  seventy  candidates 
who  applied  they  selected  a  man  who  at 
that  time  was  superintendent  of  police  in 
the  small  town  of  Devizes,  having  pre- 
viously served  in  the  ranks  at  Swindon. 
Their  choice  was  justified  by  the  fact  that 
this  same  man  was  later  selected  by  the 
Watch  Committee  of  Liverpool  as  assistant 
head  constable  out  of  forty  or  fifty  candi- 
dates who  presented  themselves  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  advertisement. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
police  executives  in  the  provincial  towns 
and  cities,  and  in  the  counties  as  well,  are 
obtained  in  this  fashion.  The  result  is  that, 
except  in  cases  of  promotion,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  official  is  a  resident  of  the  city 
which  chooses  him.  He  may  hail  from  any- 
where between  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
Land's  End.  There  is  no  catering  to  home 
talent.  Indeed,  residence  in  the  same  town 
is,  if  anything,  a  handicap  to  availability. 
"He  had  too  many  local  connections,"  was 
the  terse  explanation  I  received  in  a  typical 
English  city  when  I  asked  why  a  certain 
man  of  prominence  and  ability  had  not  been 
appointed  chief  constable.  In  brief,  the 
English  provincial  city  inevitably  selects  as 
its  police  executive  the  man  whom  it  deems 
best  fitted,  without  regard  to  birth,  resi- 
dence, or  any  other  incidental  factor. 

The  police  commissionership  of  the  Lon- 
don Metropolitan  District  involves  the 
handling  of  such  important  problems  and 
responsibilities  that  it  deserves  separate 
consideration.  The  commissioner  is  the 
head  of  the  largest  uniformed  police  force 
in  the  world,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
largest  municipal  police  area.  His  is  a  post 
of  honor  and  distinction,  requiring  the 
highest  ability  and  statesmanship.  Outside 
of  the  cabinet  itself,  there  are  few  more 
important  offices  in  the  entire  kingdom,  for 
the  influence  of  the  commissioner  and  of 
the  organization  under  him  makes  itself 
felt  in  every  city  and  town  of  Great  Britain. 
The  selection  of  the  right  man  is  therefore 


a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Home 
Office. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  six  commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Force  since  its 
institution  in  1829,  one  had  been  an  attor- 
ney, two  had  been  in  the  civil  service  of 
India  and  had  afterward  accepted  appoint- 
ments as  assistant  commissioners  at  Scot- 
land Yard,  while  the  remaining  three  were 
trained  in  the  army,  although  they  had  oc- 
cupied various  civil  positions  under  the 
Government.  Military  experience  has 
never  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  quali- 
fication in  England.  In  fact,  of  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  Scotland  Yard 
that  far  better  results  can  be  secured  with 
a  civilian  head,  preferably  a  man  who  has 
had  some  previous  governmental  expe- 
rience either  in  connection  with  police  or- 
ganization or,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  minis- 
terial or  colonial  offices. 

Terms  of  Office  Indefinite 

It  follows  logically  that  when  men  are 
as  carefully  trained  and  selected  for  com- 
missionerships  as  they  are  ordinarily  in 
Europe,  the  length  of  their  term  of  office 
should  in  no  way  be  limited  or  defined. 
Hence  the  European  police  commissioner- 
ship  is  indefinite  in  tenure.  There  is  not 
a  single  city  of  size  or  importance  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent  the  head  of  whose 
police  force  is  appointed  for  a  fixed  period. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  settling  in  advance  the 
term  of  a  police  commissioner,  of  estab- 
lishing by  some  arbitrary  rule  the  time 
when  his  administration  shall  come  to  an 
end,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Euro- 
pean authorities.  They  appoint  their  com- 
missioners as  a  board  of  directors  select  a 
general  manager  or  other  official,  not  for 
a  definitely  established  term,  but  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  work.  That  is,  it  is 
assumed  that  a  commissioner  will  hold  of- 
fice as  long  as  he  can  hold  it  effectively, 
or  at  least  until  his  conduct  proves  unsatis- 
factory to  his  superiors.  The  fact  that  the 
European  police  department  is  ordinarily 
responsible  to  the  state  rather  than  to  the 
local  government  facilitates  this  arrange- 
ment, although  the  principle  holds  even  in 
those  cities  which  maintain  a  municipal 
control  over  their  police.  Periodic  changes 
may  indeed  be  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Watch   Committees  of  English   provincial 
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cities  or  in  the  administrative  boards 
(Magistrat)  of  the  smaller  German  muni- 
cipalities, but  there  is  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  police  head.  Such  action 
would  be  totally  repugnant  to  the  Euro- 
pean idea  of  efficiency.  "Why  introduce  a 
new  man  to  the  position?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  present  incumbent?  Our  com- 
missioners have  too  much  valuable  expe- 
rience which  has  accumulated  in  years  of 
effective  administration;  we  cannot  afford 
to  change."  This  remark  of  a  prominent 
civil  official  in  a  large  German  town  is  illus- 
trative of  the  European  spirit. 

Indefiniteness  of  tenure  in  no  wise  jeop- 
ardizes the  ability  of  European  govern- 
ments to  rid  themselves  of  inefficient  or  dis- 
honest commissioners.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary of  England  can  at  any  time  remove 
the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Force,  just 
as  the  respective  Ministers  of  the  Interior 
in  Austria  and  Prussia  can  discharge  the 
police  presidents  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  or 
the  Watch  Committees  of  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  provincial  cities  can  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  their  chief  con- 
stables. That  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  or  in  the  agreements  between  govern- 
ments and  police  commissioners  to  prevent 
summary  action  when  necessary.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  such  action  is  taken,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  Watch  Committee 
of  Carlisle  removed  its  chief  constable  on 
the  charge  of  accepting  free  rides  from  a 
taxicab  company,  or  when  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  Kiel,  Germany,  was  not 
only  discharged,  but  sentenced  for  a  term 
of  years  for  dishonesty  involving  thousands 
of  marks,  or  when  the  police  president  of 
Cologne  was  forcibly  retired,  ostensibly 
for  abusing  the  rights  of  a  Russian  pris- 
oner, but  in  reality  because  his  administra- 
tion had  been  marked  with  graft  and  dis- 
honesty. 

Examples  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
strikingly  exceptional,  and  I  note  them  only 
to  show  that  the  power  of  summary  dis- 
charge exists  and  can,  when  necessary,  be 
invoked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  police  commissioners 
have  for  any  reason  whatever  been  removed 
from  office.  Such  a  thing  has  never  oc- 
curred in  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  London,  al- 
though, as  we  shall  see,  in  the  latter  city 
there  have  been  three  resignations  more  or 
less  forced  by  the  Home   Secretary.     In- 


deed, so  seldom  have  actual  removals  taken 
place  that  in  several  German  cities  the 
police  authorities  whom  I  questioned  on 
this  matter  were  obliged  to  consult  their 
law  books  to  find  out  how  such  action  could 
be  taken.  Ordinarily,  unsatisfactory  of- 
ficials are  allowed  to  resign,  or  they  are 
retired  on  a  pension,  or,  on  the  Continent, 
they  are  transferred  to  some  other  branch 
of  the  government  service.  But  instances 
of  unsatisfactory  commissioners  are  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  so  careful  and  painstak- 
ing is  their  selection  and  so  great  is  the 
desire  of  the  state  and  municipal  authorities 
to  secure  and  retain  as  long  as  possible  the 
services  of  thoroughly  trained  men. 

As  a  consequence,  a  term  of  office  ex- 
tending over  many  years  is  the  rule.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  exceptions — exceptions 
to  which,  on  account  of  certain  weaknesses 
which  they  illustrate,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
special  attention.  It  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  happens  that  a  police  commissioner 
is  sacrificed  in  the  clash  of  political  or 
other  interests. 

Even  with  a  method  as  excellent  as  that 
which  Europe  employs  to  choose  and  sup- 
port her  police  commissioners,  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  few  failures.  No  device  is 
absolutely  perfect ;  no  machinery  runs  with- 
out occasional  breakdown.  The  failures 
noted,  however,  have  in  Europe  been  sur- 
prisingly few — one  must  search  the  records 
to  find  them — and,  when  occurring,  they 
have  left  no  permanent  mark  to  prejudice 
the  quality  or  efficiency  of  the  force. 

If  there  is  any  one  factor  which  con- 
tributes predominantly  to  the  popular  re- 
spect with  which  the  European  police  are 
regarded,  it  is  the  personality  of  the  com- 
missioner, whose  character  alone  is  a  guar- 
anty of  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
force  which  he  commands.  In  her  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact,  Europe  has  come  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  police  problem.  To  ob- 
tain the  right  man,  she  has  made  the  posi- 
tion one  of  great  honor.  The  police  com- 
missionership  of  a  European  city  is  a  career 
of  prominence  and  dignity,  attracting  the 
best  talent  that  the  university  or  the  Gov- 
ernment can  produce.  Of  the  six  commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Force,  five 
have  been  knighted  in  addition  to  receiving 
other  honors  and  decorations  The  police 
president  of  Vienna  has  been  made  a  baron, 
and  his  titles,  received  in  Austria  and  from 
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other  countries,  fill  ten  lines  of  type  in  the 
police  hand-book.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
police  president  in  Berlin  and — to  a  lesser 
extent,  perhaps — of  the  police  heads  of 
other  German  cities. 

Not  only  in  honors,  but  in  substantial  re- 
muneration, does  Europe  show  her  appre- 
ciation of  an  effective  police  commissioner. 
The  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Force  of 
London  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $12,- 
000;  the  Paris  prefect  of  police  receives 
$10,000;  Berlin's  police  president  approxi- 
mately $5,000;  Vienna's  president  $4,000. 
These  sums,  of  course,  represent  much 
greater  amounts  in  Europe  than  they  would 
in  the  United  States.    They  are  usually  in 


excess  of  the  salaries  paid  most  of  the  gov- 
ernmental officials.  In  addition,  a  police 
head  is  invariably  retired  with  a  pension 
after  satisfactory  service.  If  he  is  called 
from  the  department  of  one  city  to  another, 
he  draws  a  pension  from  the  city  he  leaves, 
dependent  ordinarily  upon  his  tenure  of 
office  there.  In  many  cities  he  is  provided 
with  an  official  residence.  With  such  a 
competence  he  lives  in  dignity  and  com- 
fort, secure  in  the  thought  that  his  position 
is  established  and  that  when  he  wishes  to 
retire  he  can  do  so  on  a  substantial  pension. 
Demanding  much  of  her  police  administra- 
tors, Europe  gives  much  in  return. 


Creating  a  World-Famous  Street 

By  Walter  D.  Moody 

Managing  Director,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 


WORLD-FAMOUS  thoroughfares- 
like  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris; 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin;  Ring- 
strasse,  Vienna;  Piccadilly,  London,  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City — do  as  much 
perhaps  to  lure  travelers  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  world  to  their  respective 
cities  as  any  other  single  object  of  interest 
in  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  and  most 
needed  street  improvement  ever  undertaken 
in  a  large  city  is  the  Chicago  Michigan 
Avenue  extension,  approved  by  the  people 
at  the  November  3d  election,  and  which 
will  cost  $8,000,000.  It  is  likely  that  Chi- 
cago to-day,  in  its  fascinating  mile  section 
of  Michigan  Avenue  skirting  the  lake  front 
and  coursing  the  heart  of  the  city,  possesses 
the  most  splendid  business  thoroughfare  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  only  true  because  of 
the  magnificent  facade  of  the  palatial  build- 
ings, but  also  on  account  of  the  fine  per- 
spective afforded  by  the  great  open  space 
just  opposite,  in  Grant  Park. 

This  mile  section  of  Chicago's  world-re- 
nowned thoroughfare  extends  from  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Station  on  Twelfth  Street 
northward  to  Randolph  Street.  The  latter 
thoroughfare  bounds  the  northern  limit  of 
the  great  mass  of  skyscrapers  in  the  inten- 
sively developed  "loop  district." 

From  Twelfth  Street  to  Randolph  Street, 


Michigan  Avenue  is  130  feet  wide  between 
building  lines,  and  has  a  roadway  of  75 
feet.  At  Randolph  Street  the  avenue  ends 
in  a  squalid  66- foot  gap,  extending  north- 
ward three  blocks  to  the  river.  There  is  no 
bridge  at  the  river ;  Michigan  Avenue  traffic 
is  obliged  to  detour  at  that  point  a  half 
block  westward  and  thence  northward  over 
the  Rush  Street  Bridge.  North  of  the  river 
that  portion  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  traffic 
desiring  to  go  still  northward  into  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive  and  Lincoln  Park  is  obliged  to 
turn  again  for  one  block. 

The  southward  course  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  with  its  many  palatial 
residences,  is  continued  in  Pine  Street, 
which  ends  abruptly  at  the  river,  directly 
across  from  the  stub  end  of  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. A  soap  factory  on  the  north  bank  is 
the  only  intervening  thing  between  a  north 
and  south  connection  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

The  heart's  center  of  Chicago,  known  as 
the  "loop  district,"  embraces  one  quarter  of 
a  square  mile  in  area.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  intensively  developed  and  the  most 
congested  business  spot  in  all  the  world. 
This  beehive  of  traffic  and  industry  in  the 
world's  fourth  city  is  restricted  from  natu- 
ral expansion  by  the  Chicago  River,  form- 
ing a  barrier  to  the  northward  and  the 
westward.    The  southern  limit  of  the  "loop 
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section"  ends  in  a  network 
of  railroad  tracks,  re- 
stricting expansion  in  that 
direction.  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  east  completes  the 
barrier. 

There  are,  on  the  map 
of  Chicago,  24  north  and 
south  streets  in  the  mile 
section  between  Halsted 
Street  and  the  lake  front. 
Only  four  of  these  streets 
run  through  the  mile 
breadth  of  the  city's 
heart.  The  great  north 
and  south  sides  of  the 
city,  with  their  more  than 
two  millions  of  people,  are 
shut  off  from  each  other 
in  the  central  area,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rush, 
State,  Dearborn  and  Clark 
Street  bridge  connections. 

There  is  16  per  cent 
more  traffic  from  Michi- 
gan Avenue  on  the  Rush 
Street  bridge  than  there 
is  on  London  Bridge,  long 
known  as  the  most  con- 
gested vehicle  bridge  in 
the  world's  metropolis. 
Sixty  thousand  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions  tra- 
verse Michigan  Avenue 
every  twelve  hours  of 
each  day,  and  cross  it  on  the  eight  east 
and    west    streets    immediately    north    and 


PLAN  OF  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  TO  CONNECT  NORTH  AND 

SOUTH    SIDES    OF    RIVER 

From  the  painting  by  Jules  Guerin 


south  of  the  river.  Forty-five  thousand 
trucks,  delivery  wagons  and  automobiles, 
going  north  and  south, 
clash  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand vehicles  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
That  is  the  traffic  situa- 
tion in  the  section  of 
Michigan  Avenue  to  be 
improved,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  idea  in  the  Plan 
is  to  widen  and  project 
Michigan  Avenue  north- 
ward across  the  river, 
making  it  uniform  with 
the  present  width,  of 
130  feet,  south  of  Ran- 
dolph Street.  The 
widening  and  the  exten- 
sion is  to  be  on  the  two- 
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RANDOLPH    STREET 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  gap  which  is  to  be  widened 
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level  plan,  the  river  to  be  crossed  by  a 
double-deck  bascule  bridge.  This  mam- 
moth bridge,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  con- 
structed anywhere,  will  have  a  span  of  210 
feet  and  a  width  of  90  feet.  Light  traffic 
will  take  the  upper  deck  and  heavy  traffic 
the  lower. 

The  two-level  extension  of  Michigan 
Avenue  is  proposed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  north-and-south  from  the 
east-and-west  traffic.  North  and  south 
approaches  to  the  upper  level  will  be  on  so 
slight  a  grade  as  to  make  the  elevation 
almost  imperceptible. 

The  significance  of  the  Michigan  Avenue 
improvements  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  "quadrangle"  in  the 
Plan.  This  "quadrangle"  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Chicago  Avenue,  on  the  west  by 
Canal  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Twelfth 
Street.  These  four  streets  are  destined  to 
bear  the  heaviest  traffic  of  any  four  streets 
in  Chicago.  The  development  of  the 
"quadrangle"  will  complete  the  foundation 
of  the  street  circulatory  system  in  the  Plan 
of  Chicago.  No  improvement  is  needed 
in  Chicago  Avenue.  That  thoroughfare  is 
now  100  feet  wide. 

The  widening  of  Twelfth  Street,  from  66 
feet  to  118  feet,  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  people.  Bonds  have  been  voted  for 
it.    Administrative  procedure  has  been  com- 


plied with,  and  the  assessment  roll  in  this 
case  will  be  filed  in  court  this  November. 

Canal  Street,  which  is  to  be  widened 
from  80  feet  to  100  feet,  from  Twelfth 
Street  for  a  mile  northward,  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  two-level  plan,  crossing  the 
river  to  connect  with  Chicago  Avenue  on 
the  north  side.  This  improvement  is  en- 
tirely provided  for  in  the  Railway  Terminal 
Ordinances,  passed  by  the  city  last  March 
and  accepted  by  the  roads.  The  single  re- 
maining work  on  the  quadrangle  is  the 
great  Michigan  Avenue  improvement. 

On  November  3  there  was  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  on  referendum  for 
their  approval  a  $3,800,000  bond  issue  for 
the  city's  share  of  the  cost.  The  result  of 
that  referendum  vote  was  a  plurality  of 
80,000  votes  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue. 

This  splendid  expression  of  the  people, 
so  bountifully  favorable  to  Chicago's  plan 
work,  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  finer  physical  develop- 
ment of  Chicago  has  for  years  been  hin- 
dered by  sectional  prejudice  and  personal 
selfishness.  There  are  still  the  throes  of 
court  proceedings  to  contend  with.  The 
assessment  roll  will  soon  be  filed.  Condem- 
nation proceedings  will  then  take  place.  If 
no  appeals  are  taken  by  objecting  property 
owners,  within  a  year's  time  work  will  act- 
ually be  begun  on  what  is  destined  to  be  the 
world's  most  famous  thoroughfare. 


NEW  TWO-LEVEL  BRIDGE  PROPOSED   FOR   THE   MICHIGAN  AVENUE  IMPROVEMENT 

O 


PART  OF  THE  CROWD  ON  THE  LAKE  FRONT  WAITING  FOR  THE  DEMONSTRATION 

Between  the  brick  and  frame  houses,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  was  a  sign  urging  an  extension  of  the  fire 

limits,  and  containing  the  warning,  "Don't  build   to  burn." 


Chicago's  Unique  Demonstration  on 
Prevention  Day 


Fire 


By  Thomas  R.  Weddetl 

Editor,  The  Insurance  Pott 


THE  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  gave 
that  city  a  practical  and  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  on  Fire  Prevention  day,  October 
9.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ordinance 
extending  the  fire  limits  is  pending  in  the 
City  Council  and  is  to  come  up  soon,  it  was 
decided  to  show  the  aldermen  and  property 
owners  generally,  on  that  very  appropriate 
day,  what  fire  would  do  to  the  type  of  build- 
ings which  is  prohibited  within  the  fire  lim- 
its, but  abounds  outside. 

The  cooperation  of  the  building  depart- 
ment, the  fire  department  and  the  fire  pre- 
vention bureau  was  readily  secured,  as  all 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  extension  of  the 
fire  limits.  Permission  was  secured  from 
the  South  Park  Board  to  erect  in.  Grant 
Park  opposite  Congress  Street  two  cottages 
of  the  type  occupied  by  workingmen.  These 
structures  were  appropriately  labeled,  as  is 
shown  in  the  pictures,  and  between  them 
was  a  large  sign  setting  forth  the  fire  pre- 
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vention  lesson  to  be  taught  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day. 

The  cottages  were  designed  by  Frank  D. 
Chase,  the  architect,  who  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  fire  prevention  committee 
of  the  City  Club.  They  were  identical  in 
size  and  arrangement,  except  that  one  was 
built  of  brick,  with  fire-resisting  roof,  and 
the  other  of  frame,  with  shingle  roof.  The 
cottages  were  26  by  18  feet,  with  four 
rooms  partitioned  off  but  not  finished.  The 
walls  of  the  brick  cottage  were  13  inches 
thick,  as  required  by  the  city  building  ordi- 
nance, and  the  chimneys  on  both  cottages 
were  of  brick  8  inches  thick  and  lined  with 
vitrified  tile  flue  lining.  The  frame  house 
was  ceiled  inside  and  out  with  ^$-inch  sid- 
ing. All  the  interior  partitions  of  both 
houses  were  2  by  4  stud  partitions,  ceiled 
on  one  side  only  with  J^-inch  siding.  The 
ceilings  were  covered  with  approved  wall- 
board,  securely  fastened  to  the  rafters. 
The  frame  cottage  was  sheathed  open  for 
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THE    FRAME    HOUSE    BURNING 

shingles  with  5^-inch  sheathing,  and  the 
roof  of  the  brick  house  was  sheathed  with 
^i -inch  sheathing  laid  tight  for  ready  roof- 
ing. The  frame  house  was  roofed  with 
wooden  shingles  laid  $l/2  inches  to  the 
weather,  while  the  brick  house  was  covered 
with  "ready-roofing."  The  windows  in 
both  houses  were  glazed  and  doors  were 
hung,  and  the  exterior  woodwork  was  given 
a  coat  of  paint.  There  was  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  two  cottages — 
$629  for  the  frame  building  and  $640  for 
the  brick  building — while  the  advantages 
of  the  non-combustible  type,  both  for  liv- 
ing purposes  and  in  case  of  fire,  were  evi- 
dent. 

The  erection  of  these  houses  on  the  lake 
front  park  attracted  wide  attention.  Their 
burning  as  a  feature  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day  and  a  test  of  the  various  types  of  con- 
struction had  been  widely  advertised,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  25,000  people  were 
present  at  noon  of  that  day,  the  time  set  for 
the  demonstration.    The  city  firemen  placed 


THE    BRICK    HOUSE    DURING    THE    FIRE 


a  bale  of  excelsior  in  each  building  under 
identical  conditions,  and  at  12.30  o'clock 
both  were  set  on  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
alarm  was  given  and  the  fire  department 
made  a  spectacular  run  down  Michigan 
avenue,  attracting  thousands  more  to  the 
scene.  The  interiors  of  both  buildings 
were  a  mass  of  flames  when  the  department 
arrived,  but  the  flames  were  entirely  con- 
fined in  the  brick  building,  while  in  the 
frame  building  they  were  coming  through 
the  roof  and  around  the  eaves.  The  fire- 
men turned  streams  on  the  buildings  and 
soon  extinguished  the  flames.  The  fire 
burned  less  than  ten  minutes,  but  the  frame 
structure,  as  is  shown  by  the  cut,  was  a 
total  wreck  for  all  habitable  purposes,  while 
the  brick  cottage  was  structurally  intact. 
The  door  and  window  sashes  were  badly 
charred  and  would  require  replacing,  and 
the  interior  partitions  and  trim  were  badly 
burned,  but  the  essential  features  of  the 
brick  cottage  in  substantially  as  good  a  con- 
dition as  ever. 


THE  FRAME    HOUSE  AFTER   THE  FIRE   WAS 
EXTINGUISHED 


HOW  THE  BRICK  HOUSE  LOOKED  AFTER  THE 
FIRE 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  two  ap- 
praisers who  were  called  after  the  fire,  the 
frame  building  was  a  total  loss,  while  the 
brick  building  sustained  a  loss  of  only  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  its  value. 

The  object  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the 
immense  crowd.  Hundreds  of  comments 
were  heard,  showing  that  the  value  of  non- 
combustible  construction  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people,  and  it  is  understood  that 


the  aldermen,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
present,  were  also  convinced.  It  required 
no  imagination  to  understand,  in  addition 
to  the  lesson  shown  by  the  two  buildings 
themselves,  the  great  menace  the  burning 
frame  cottage  would  be  to  neighboring 
biuldings,  and  the  conflagration  hazard 
which  could  be  easily  created  if  a  number 
of  these  frame  and  shingle  roof  dwellings 
got  to  going  at  the  same  time.    ' 


The  Protection  of  Water  Fronts  by  Fire  Boats" 


By  Thomas  A,  Clancy 

Chief,  Fire  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  necessity  of  some  more  adequate 
type  of  apparatus  than  the  steam  fire 
engine  in  controlling  fires  along 
water  fronts  had  been  recognized  for  many 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  modern  fire 
boat.  Not  only  were  natural  conditions  to 
be  overcome,  but  fire  departments  were  se- 
riously handicapped  in  many  instances  by 


*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers, in   New  Orleans,  La. 


vacated  streets  and  alleys  on  water  fronts, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  put  land 
apparatus  to  work  in  proper  positions  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fires.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  rapid  concentration  of 
business  into  the  hands  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
size  of  buildings  and  coal,  lumber  and 
freight  sheds  along  the  water  fronts — in  al- 
most every  case  partly  surrounded  by  the 
congested-value    district — was    enough    to 


FIRE    BOATS   AT   THE   THIRD   AVENUE    ELEVATOR    FIRE    IN    MILWAUKEE 
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NEW  YORK   CITY'S   NEW   FIRE  BOAT 


cause  many  anxious  hours  to  every  chief 
engineer  who  had  this  problem  of  fire  pro- 
tection to  solve. 

The  First  Fire  (Boats 

The  origin  of  fire  boats — or  at  least  the 
use  of  them  as  fire  extinguishers — came 
about  through  the  efforts  of  firemen  to  sub- 
due a  stubborn  fire  on  the  river  front  in 
Liverpool  many  years  ago.  After  working 
for  hours,  it  was  suggested  that  a  scow  or 
float  be  procured,  that  the  land  engines  be 
placed  thereon  and  operate  back  of  the 
burning  buildings.  This  method  was  the 
principal  factor  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 
Since  that  time  we  have  attained  our  im- 
proved river  front  engine  or  fire  boat,  a 
marvel  in  its  mechanism  and  an  asset  of 
great  importance  in  controlling  and  extin- 
guishing conflagrations,  not  only  along  river 
fronts,  but,  with  the  aid  of  pipe  lines,  at 
points  a  mile  away. 

One  of  the  first  moves  towards  the  more 
efficient  handling  of  this  class  of  risks  was 
the  installation  of  fire  pumps  on  tugs  and 
other  classes  of  harbor  boats  owned  by 
private  corporations.  These  boats  were 
supposed,  in  case  of  fire,  to  drop  their  or- 
dinary work  and  render  fire  service  under 
the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 


ment. Instances  are  many  in  which  the 
improvised  fire  boat  was  the  only  means  by 
which  a  serious  conflagration  was  averted. 
But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  usual  missions  of  these  boats 
took  them  a  long  way  from  the  place  where 
they  were  needed,  and,  by  the  time  they 
arrived,  it  was  too  late  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. For  this  and  many  other  reasons,  the 
attention  of  city  officials  was  called  to  the 
need  of  boats  equipped  for  fire  duty  only, 
with  sufficient  pumping  capacity  not  only  to 
take  care  of  the  river  fronts,  but  also  to 
furnish  water  throughout  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  districts  by  means  of 
pipe  lines. 

Jl  Striking  Instance 

An  occasion  where  the  necessity  for  fire 
boat  protection  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
this  department  was  a  fire  which  occurred 
at  the  International  Salt  Sheds  early  in 
1914.  These  salt  sheds,  about  1,900  feet  in 
length  by  130  feet  in  width,  and  two  stories, 
or  30  feet,  in  height,  constructed  of  wood, 
are  located  on  a  peninsula  2,000  feet  long, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  slip  100 
feet  wide  on  one  side  and  a  river  125  feet 
wide  on  the  other  side.  The  opposite  sides 
of  the  slip  and  river  are  occupied,  respec- 
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tivcly,  by  a  factory  building  three  blocks 
long  and  five  stories  high,  and  by  a  wooden 
coal  shed  approximately  four  blocks  in 
length  by  250  feet  in  width.  The  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  outside  of  the  salt  shed,  was 
occupied  by  a  lumber  yard  separated  from 
the  salt  shed  by  a  driveway  25  feet  wide. 
The  only  approach  for  apparatus  to  this 
building  was  across  ten  railroad  tracks  and 
along  a  private  driveway  about  30  feet  wide, 
the  nearest  hydrant  being  500  feet  away. 

The  fire  had  obtained  great  headway  be- 
fore the  alarm  was  sent  in,  and,  by  the  time 
the  first  apparatus  arrived  on  the  scene,  had 
enveloped  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  Three  of  our  fire 
boats,  responding  on  the  first  alarm,  took 
positions  in  the  river  and  slip  on  both  sides 
of  the  lumber  yard  and  shed;  the  fourth 
boat,  responding  on  the  second  alarm,  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  boat  which  was 
fighting  the  fire  from  the  lumber  yard  side. 
So  successful  were  these  boats  in  combat- 
ing the  flames  in  this  vast  wooden  building, 
that  they  not  only  prevented  the  fire  from 
crossing  the  narrow  slips,  but  saved  the 
entire  lumber  yard  and  approximately  one- 
half  the  salt  shed  where  the  fire  originated. 
Had  this  fire  spread  beyond  the  confines  of 


the  peninsula  where  it  originated,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  what  losses  might  have 
been  incurred. 

The  Equipment  of  Fire  Boats 

In  the  building  of  fire  boats,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  architect  chosen  to  design 
them ;  needless  to  say,  he  should  be  a  master 
of  his  craft,  and  he  should  be  given  a  free 
hand.  Sufficient  power  of  propelling  en- 
gines and  such  construction  of  hull  as  to 
enable  the  boat  to  force  a  passage  through 
any  ice  that  may  be  encountered  in  the 
winter  season  is  essential.  Abundant  ca- 
pacity to  furnish  all  the  water  needed,  un- 
der high-pressure  equipment,  for  at  least 
six  2-inch  streams,  should  be  assured.  A 
pump  could  be  provided  for  low  pressure 
where  a  large  body  of  water  is  required  for 
distribution  on  the  immediate  river  front, 
where  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  pres- 
sure as  quantity. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  type  of 
motive  power  has  appeared  in  the  oil-burn- 
ing Diesel  marine  engine.  The  advantages 
of  the  oil  engine  over  steam,  especially  for 
fire  boats,  can  be  stated  briefly: 

The  former  consumes  only  one-third  of 
the  fuel  required  to  operate  a  steam  plant, 


BOSTON    FIRE    BOATS    WITH    EIGHT    NOZZLES    IN 
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and,  though  coal  is  cheaper  than  oil,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  oil  engine  more 
than  offsets  the  reduced  price  of  the  coal. 
Another  important  factor  is  that  a  steam 
fire  boat  must  keep  up  steam  at  all  times, 
day  and  night,  while  one  equipped  with 
Diesel  engines  would  consume  fuel  only 
when  in  actual  operation.  As  fire  boats  are 
only  occasionally  employed,  it  can  be  read- 
ily seen  what  a  decided  economy  would  be 
effected  by  utilizing  the  new  type  of  marine 
engine. 


membered:  though  the  pumping  capacity  is 
large,  there  is  a  limit  to  it  as  to  that  of 
any  other  piece  of  fire-fighting  apparatus. 
When  the  limit  is  exceeded  the  efficiency  is 
reduced,  not  only  in  depreciating  the  power 
of  the  streams,  but  in  increasing  the  chance 
of  a  breakdown.  Jacks  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  handling  of  large-sized  streams, 
both  on  shore  and  on  board  the  boat,  should 
be  provided ;  also  suitable  means  and  places 
along  the  water  front  for  mooring  the  boat 
and  placing  it  in  action  quickly. 


GRAND    TRUNK    DOCK    FIRE,    SEATTLE,    WASH.,    JULY    30,    19U 


Furthermore,  as  the  size  of  a  fire  boat  is 
limited,  its  fuel  supply  must  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds.  The  Diesel  engine 
solves  this  problem  by  being  able  to  give 
the  same  indicated  horse-power  with  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  fuel-weight 
required  to  operate  a  steamboat,  while  oil 
can  be  more  readily  conveyed  on  board  the 
boat  than  coal  and  requires  less  storage 
space.  These  are  very  important  consid- 
erations when  fighting  great  fires.  A  fur- 
ther economy  in  the  weight  of  machinery 
is  effected,  as  the  Diesel  engine  requires  no 
boilers  for  its  operation. 

One  other  thing,  however,  must  be  re- 


Pipt  Lines 

One  method  which  has  been  followed  in 
this  city  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  fire  boat  service,  is  the  installation 
of  so-called  pipe  lines  which,  at  the  present 
time,  consist  of  n-9/16  miles  of  6-inch,  8- 
inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch  mains,  ranging 
from  550  to  5,140  feet  in  length,  with  238 
hydrants  conveniently  located.  These  pipe 
lines  are  regularly  tested  once  a  month  by 
members  of  companies  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  located.  The  test  consists 
in  applying  300  pounds  pressure.  The  sig- 
nal boxes  are  also  tested  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  defects  exist. 
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It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  these 
pipe  lines,  in  connection  with  the  fire  boats, 
are  very  efficient  in  extinguishing  fires  in 
manufacturing  plants  and  mercantile  build- 
ings. One  particular  case  that  comes  to 
my  memory  is  when  six  effective  streams 
from  3J^-inch  hose  and  ij^-inch  nozzles 
were  obtained  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  river,  while  pumping  against 
an  elevation  of  88  feet.  Even  better  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  where  the  mains 
have  been  laid  on  a  level,  or  with  only 
slight  grades.  In  the  installation  of  pipe 
lines,  I  should  advise  that  they  be  cross- 
connected  and  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  valves  so  that  any  section  might 
be  shut  off  for  ordinary  repairs.  Signal 
systems  should  also  be  provided  on  the 
various  pipe  lines  so  that  messages  can  be 
transmitted  directly  from  the  fire  to  the 
boat. 

There  is  still  another  point  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  boat  deserves  mention. 
In  the  event  of  a  serious  fire  in  the  out- 


skirts of  the  city,  which  would  call  most  of 
the  engines  away  from  the  congested  dis- 
trict, this  section  of  the  city  would  still  be 
fairly  well  protected  by  the  fire  boats  and 
pipe-line  system.  Furthermore,  on  occa- 
sions when  the  regular  water  supply  might 
fail,  the  city  would  still  have  the  fire  boat 
system  to  rely  upon.  A  properly  equipped 
hose  wagon  should  be  provided  to  run  in 
connection  with  the  fire  boat  and  meet  it  at 
the  various  landing  places  in  order  to  take 
the  fire-fighting  force  to  the  scene  of  the 
are. 

City  ordinances  should  be  passed,  pre- 
venting the  mooring  of  merchant  vessels  in 
front  of  pipe-line  connections  at  the  water 
front,  and  ample  power  should  be  given  to 
the  harbor  master  or  fire  chief  to  enforce 
these  ordinances.  All  ordinances  regulat- 
ing harbors  and  rivers  should,  before  their 
passage,  be  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  so  as  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tect and  possibly  prevent  handicaps  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  department. 


Street  Lighting  Rates  and  Cost  Factors* 

By  Ray  Palmer 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Gas  and  Electricity,  City  ot  Chicago 


THE  principal  economic  factors  to  be 
considered  in  establishing  the  kind, 
quality,  types  and  quantity  of  public 
street  lighting  in  every  city  are : 

1.  Can  electricity  be  generated  or  pur- 
chased cheaply  due  to  nearby  water  power 
or  low-priced  cost  and  labor?  Or  is  natural 
or  artificial  gas  relatively  cheaper  for  light- 
ing purposes  due  to  location  near  gas  or 
coal  fields? 

2.  Does  the  gas  company  franchise  give 
more  to  the  city  than  the  electric  company 
franchise,  such  as  requiring  the  extending 
of  gas  services  free  of  cost  to  the  city  for 
public  street  lighting,  and  not  specifically 
allowing  the  city  to  use  free  of  cost  the 
electric  company  conduits  and  poles  for 
municipal  street  lighting? 

3.  The  physical  installation  conditions  of 
a  city  may  enter  materially  into  the  prob- 

*  From  an  address  on  "Municipal  Lighting  Rates" 
before  the  Conference  of  American  Mayors,  in  Phila- 
delphia,   November,  1914. 


lem.  The  relative  fixed  charges  on  gas  ser- 
vice installation  in  rock  formation  would 
ordinarily  be  less  economical  than  those 
upon  an  overhead  arc  or  incandescent  elec- 
tric lighting  installation  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. 

Low  candle-power  incandescent  gas  or 
electric  units  are  generally  considered  a 
more  practical  kind  of  lighting  in  a  heavily 
wooded  residence  district  than  a  flaming 
arc  lamp  installation,  while  the  flaming 
magnetite  arc  or  the  high  candle-power  ni- 
trogen tungsten  lamp  are  the  only  kinds  to 
be  considered  for  large  open  business  street 
areas. 

4.  If  the  union  electrical  workers'  scale 
of  wages  is  high  in  a  city,  it  is  most  likely 
that  more  economical  lighting  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contracting  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  electric  or  gas  lamps 
where  the  contractor  would  employ  non- 
union men. 
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Quality  of  Lighting 

The  citizens  of  one  city  may  demand  and 
their  municipal  authorities  agree  to  supply 
a  high  degree  of  illumination  on  congested 
thoroughfares,  or  a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  lighting  units,  including  the  lighting 
of  all  alleys,  while  another  city  which  is 
satisfied  with  much  less  illumination  may 
establish  a  policy  to  appropriate  propor- 
tionately more  for  policing  their  streets 
than  lighting  them.  The  solution  of  this 
economic  problem  of  the  protection  to  our 
citizens  should  be  gradually  brought  about 
by  bettering  the  quality  of  lighting  in  each 
city,  thereby  aiding  the  present  police  force, 
rather  than  by  appropriating  proportion- 
ately more  for  additional  policemen. 

Type  of  Lights 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  various 
standard  makes  of  gas  mantle,  the  gasoline 
or  the  tungsten  electric  lamps,  as  they  have 
been  standardized  by  the  manufacturers  and 
in  general  give  approximately  equal  ef- 
ficiencies. It  is  quite  different  with  arc 
lamps.  During  recent  years  the  magnetite 
and  flaming  carbon  arc  lamps  have  replaced 
many  old,  inefficient,  open  and  enclosed  arc 
lamps  in  the  different  cities.  To-day  the 
large  gas-filled  tungsten  lamps  are  strong 
competitors  of  the  modern  arcs. 

The  choice  of  the  type  of  lamp  for  each 
city  should  be  made  on  the  lamp's  merits 
after  a  thorough  study  and  test  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  lamps  suitable  for  the 
local  conditions  has  been  completed,  includ- 
ing proper  height  and  spacing  of  lamps. 
The  following  characteristics  should  be 
considered  in  fixing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  arc  lamp:  total  light  flux,  light  distri- 
bution, light  constancy  (flicker,  etc.),  light 
efficiency,  mechanical  efficiency,  regulation, 
power  factor,  accessibility,  design,  mate- 
rials, reliability  in  service  and  carbon  con- 
sumption. 

The  relative  merits  can  be  fixed  more  ex- 


actly by  assigning  a  value  to  the  above 
qualities  which  would  represent  the  quan- 
titative relation  of  each  particular  quality 
to  the  sum  of  all  qualities. 

Quantity  of  Lights 

The  number  of  gas,  gasoline,  tungsten  or 
arc  lamps  which  are  to  be  distributed  in  any 
residence  or  business  area  of  a  city  should 
depend  largely  upon  the  relation  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  installa- 
tion to  that  of  the  average  quality  of  the 
lighting  throughout  the  city. 

Philadelphia's  1913  annual  lighting  cost 
of  $2,390,069  (when  figured  on  the  same 
basis  as  most  cities)  allows  proper  lighting 
of  alleys,  while  Chicago  could  not  light  the 
alleys  out  of  the  1913  expenditure  of  only 
$1,473,027  for  public  street  lighting.  It 
costs  Philadelphia  $776  a  year  to  light  many 
of  its  business  corners  where  eight  lamps 
at  a  unit  cost  of  $97  per  year  are  installed ; 
while  it  costs  Chicago  but  $156  for  the 
lighting  of  its  best  lighted  corners — that  is, 
two  flaming  arcs  at  $78  per  arc  on  under- 
ground construction,  which  includes  main- 
tenance, operation  and  fixed  charges. 

A  system  of  rules  for  the  economic  distri- 
bution of  the  various  kinds  of  lights  in  a 
city  should  be  established  and  adhered  to 
closely.  These  standardizing  rules  would 
be  based  upon  a  proper  engineering  layout 
and  estimate  to  cover  the  entire  city,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  relation  of  the 
kind,  quality,  type  and  quantity  of  lights  to 
the  available  appropriations  for  the  rental 
or  installation  and  annual  maintenance 
costs. 

What  Chicago  Has  Done  for  Economy  in 
Street  Lighting 

Chicago,  with  a  population  of  2,368,000, 
an  area  of  194  square  miles,  and  with  4,525 
miles  of  streets  and  alleys,  paid  $325  per 
mile  of  street  and  alley  for  lighting  during 
the  year  1913. 


1913  ANNUAL  LIGHTING  COST  STATISTICS. 

Total  Expenditure         Annual  Cost 
Miles  of         for  Public  Street  Per  Mile  of 

Street  and  Lighting.  Streets  and 

Alleys.  Alleys. 

Chicago 4,525  $1,473,027  $325 

New  York* 3.247  3.346.306  1.030 

Philadelphia 1,770  2.390,069t  1.350 

Boston* 568  768,779  1.353 

♦1912  figures.     fCost  when  figured  on  the  basis  of  most  cities. 
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There  were  40,136  street  lamps  in  service 
in  Chicago  on  January  1  of  this  year,  38,240 
being  the  average  throughout  the  year,  as 
is  shown  below: 


double  those  in  Chicago,  as  most  public  util- 
ity employes  are  not  paid  as  high  a  scale 
of  wages. 
Chicago's  investment  per  arc  light  on  the 


AVERAGE  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOTAL  COST  IN   CHICAGO  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913 

15,930  450-watt,  municipal  arcs,  at  $56.13 $894,150.90 

1.772  80-watt,  series  tungstens,  at  $22.62 40.082.64 

12,769  municipal  50-c.  p.  gas  lamps,  at  $20.64 263,552.16 

907  rented.  450-watt  arcs,  at  $75.00 68.025.00 

6,580  rented,  60-c.  p.  gasoline,  at  $31.25 205.625.00 

282  rented,  20-c.  p.  tungsten  subway  lights,  at  $6.00 1.692.00 

38,240  Total $1,473,027.70 

Take  the  largest  item  of  17,493  450-watt  underground  distribution  system  amounts  to 
municipal  arcs  at  an  average  of  $56.13  as  approximately  $510.80,  while  for  the  over- 
an  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished  head  lighting  arc  system  it  is  approximately 
in  Chicago  by  purchasing  electrical  energy  $215.60  per  arc,  making  an  average  invest- 
from  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  (a  ment  of  $256  per  arc  for  the  system, 
municipal  corporation)  and  operating  a  I  know  of  no  electric  utility  corporation 
municipally  owned  distribution  lighting  sys-  paying  so  high  a  scale  of  wages  as  the  city- 
tern,  of  Chicago  for  operating  and  maintaining 

The  total  cost  of  $56.13  per  arc  per  year  its  lighting  system,  and  yet  other  cities  op- 
consists   of   $31.32   cash   costs   and  $24.81  erating  under  similar  local  conditions  gen- 
fixed  charges,  which  includes  interest,  de-  erally  pay  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  rates, 
preciation,  taxes  and  rent.  The  city  of  Chicago  makes  yearly  con- 

The  cash  costs  of  $31.32  per  arc  lamp  per  .  tracts  with  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Corn- 
year  are  made  up  as  follows :  pany  for  450  watt  flaming  arc  lamps  at  $75 

Per  cent, 
of  Total. 

Sanitary  District  power,  including  the  operation  of  substations $11 .44         36. 6 

Labor  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  circuits  and  arc  lamps,  including  trimming  and  patrolling 

($7.85) 13.25         42.2 

Materials  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  circuits  and  arc  lamps,  including  carbons  ($3.91)  and 

globes  ($0.42) 6.83         21 .2 

Totals $31 .32       100.0 


It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  items 
that  the  electrical  energy,  which  amounts 
to  36.6  per  cent  of  the  total  cash  cost,  is 
being  supplied  at  a  relatively  low  rate, 
while  the  operating  labor,  42.2  per  cent  of 
the  total,  is  relatively  high  compared  with 
that  of  most  cities. 

The  electrical  energy  is  contracted  for  at 
$15  per  horse-power  per  year  delivered  to 
the  substations,  which,  under  our  operating 
conditions,  means  approximately  Yz  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

A  high  union  scale  of  wages  is  paid  all 
municipal  electrical  workers  in  Chicago, 
including  linemen  at  $5  per  day,  arc  lamp 
trimmers  $100  per  month,  and  line  repair- 
ers at  $155  per  month.  A  study  of  these 
factors  which  make  up  the  cash  costs  leads 
one  to  believe  that  there  should  be  no  rea- 
son for  cities  contracting  with  electrical 
utility  companies  for  450-watt  arc  lamps  at 
$90  to  $100  per  year,  unless  the  fixed 
charges    on    the    installation    more    than 


per  year  for  the  outlying  districts  where 
the  lamps  are  sparsely  installed  (averaging 
500  feet  apart),  requiring  greater  invest- 
ment and  higher  annual  maintenance  costs 
than  if  spaced  an  average  of  250  feet  apart, 
as  are  the  municipal  arcs. 

Of  the  17,493  municipal  arcs  (the  highest 
number  in  use  during  1913),  10,044  were 
of  the  10-ampere,  flaming  arc  type;  1,261 
were  9.6-ampere,  open  arcs;  and  the  re- 
maining 6,188  were  7-ampere,  enclosed  car- 
bon arc  lamps.  The  1,261  open  arcs  have 
lately  been  replaced  by  300-watt  nitrogen 
tungsten  lamps. 

Nitrogen  Tungstens  vs.  Flaming  Arcs 

About  six  months  ago,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  we  decided  to  discontinue  in- 
stalling 450-watt  flaming  arc  lamps  and  to 
install  in  their  stead  20-ampere,  300-watt 
nitrogen  tungsten  lamps.  The  favorable 
results  obtained  so  far  from  the  1,800  which 
were  installed  two  months  ago  lead  me  to 
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believe  that  this  300-watt,  600-candle-power 
nitrogen  tungsten  lamp — which  gives  an 
equivalent  illumination  to  that  of  the  450- 
watt  flaming  arc  after  the  flamer  has  been 
in  service  a  short  time — is  the  most  eco- 
nomical high-power  open  street  illuminant 
on  the  market  to-day.  When  the  slagging 
of  the  carbons  and  the  etching  of  the  inner 
globe  of  the  flaming  arc  are  eliminated,  the 
arc  should  be  a  strong  competitor  of  the 
nitrogen  lamp. 

The  nitrogen  lamps,  which  are  purchased 
under  a  guarantee  of  1,000  hours'  life,  make 
a  more  flexible  operating  system,  give  a 
more  uniform  light  and  cost  less  to  install 
and  maintain  under  our  Chicago  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  planned  to  replace  within  the 
next  two  years  the  6,188  7-ampere  450-watt 
enclosed  lamps  (giving  only  about  250  can- 
dle-power) with  the  300-watt,  600-candle- 
power  nitrogen  tungsten  lamps,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  system  with  5,000  additional  lights 
of  this  type. 

The  largest  saving  in  operating  the  ni- 
trogen lamp  under  our  local  labor  condi- 
tions lies  in  the  trimming  and  patroling 
item.  This  saving  is  brought  about  by 
allowing  700  to  800  nitrogen  lamps  to  be 
kept  in  repair,  cleaned  and  patroled  by  a 
patrolman,  who  is  allowed,  besides  his  sal- 
ary of  $100  per  month,  $3.75  per  day  for  the 
expense  of  an  automobile  supplied  by  him- 
self to  aid  in  his  work;  instead  of  a  trim- 
mer at  $100  per  month,  trimming  330  arcs, 
and  a  patrolman  at  the  same  wage  patroling 
500  arcs,  which  averages  approximately 
200  arcs  per  man  for  trimming  and  patrol- 
ing ;  making  the  relative  saving  45  per  cent 
for  this  item. 

Although  the  cost  for  four  nitrogen 
tungsten  renewals  per  year  (which  the 
manufacturer  guarantees  not  to  exceed) 
is  nearly  three  times  the  annual  cost  for 
flame  arc  carbons,  the  relative  saving  in 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  power  and  fixed 
charges   in  the  nitrogen  installation  more 


than  offsets  this  high  cost  for  lamp  renew- 
als. It  is  very  probable  that  the  life  of  these 
20-ampere,  300-watt  nitrogen  lamps  will, 
within  a  short  time,  materially  exceed  the 
present  guaranteed  1,000-hour  life,  which 
would  result  in  a  still  greater  saving  over 
that  of  the  flaming  arc. 

Electric  Tungsten  Residence  Street  Lighting 

Nearly  100  miles  of  our  best  residence 
streets  which  were  formerly  lighted  with 
50-candle-power  gas  lamps,  have  been  re- 
lighted during  the  last  two  years  with  an 
underground,  4-ampere,  80-candle-power 
series  lamp  system,  at  a  reduced  annual  ex- 
pense per  unit. 

A  large  saving  was  made  in  this  instal- 
lation by  staggering  the  old  gas  lamp  posts 
150  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  the  street  and 
wiring  them. 

Street  Subway  Lighting 

Over  400  street  subways  running  under 
railway  track  have  been  lighted  by  the 
Electrical  Department  during  the  last  eight- 
een months,  at  an  installation  cost  aver- 
aging $10  per  20-candlepower  tungsten 
lamp. 

The  standard  spacing  of  these  lamps  aver- 
ages one  per  400  square  feet  over  the  road- 
way, and  one  per  2co  square  feet  over  the 
sidewalk  area,  which  makes  a  well-lighted 
subway. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
supplies  the  energy,  renews  and  maintains 
these  lights  under  a  five-year  contract  ordi- 
nance, and  allows  credit  for  all  outage  of 
the  lamps,  at  $6  per  lamp  per  year. 

Contract  Lighting  Rates 

The  five-year  contract  ordinance  which 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
on  November  26,  1913,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  city  authorities  of 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company's 
books,  gives  a  relatively  lower  schedule  of 
rates  for  various  kinds  of  electric  service 
than  any  of  the  larger  cities  obtain  by  con- 


RETAIL  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RATES— CENTS  PER  KILOWATT  HOUR. 
New  York.       Chicago.      Philadelphia.    St.  Louis.  Boston.         Cleveland. 

Rate... 10.0  6.6  10.0  7.0*  10.0  7.2 

Minimum  monthly  bill       None.  None.         $1.00.  except       $0.50  $9  per  year.         None. 

July  &  Aug. 


Rate 

Minimum  monthly  bill 


Pittsburgh. 

10.0 

$0.50 


Detroit. 

6.7 
$0.50 


Buffalo. 
5.8* 
$12  per  year. 


San 


Francisco. 
6.7 
$0.75 


Baltimore. 

7.3* 
$12  per  year. 

Milwaukee. 

6.9 

$0.50 


♦Current  furnished  by  water  power. 

In  all  of  the  above  cities  carbon  incandescent  lamps  are  renewed  free,  except  Buffalo  and  San  Francisco. 

(The  above  is  based  on  1  kilowatt  load  used  2^  hours  per  day.) 
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tract,  except  those  being  supplied  by  cur- 
rent generated  by  water  power.  The  table 
on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  relative  re- 
tail electric  lighting  rates  of  electric  com- 
panies in  the  largest  cities,  based  upon  2J/2 
hours'  use  per  day  of  the  maximum  de- 
mand, which  is  the  average  for  Chicago 
conditions : 

The  two  principal  causes  for  these  low 
rates  in  Chicago  are  the  efficient  generating 
units  installed  in  the  large  central  stations 
and  the  high  load  factor  on  the  stations 
and  system.  The  load  factor  has  been 
materially  increased  by  the  sale  of  the 
power  to  the  street  surface  and  elevated 
railway  lines. 

During  the  year  1913,  929,000,000  kilo- 
watt hours  were  generated  by  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company.  The  total  annual 
expense  of  the  company  for  the  year  was 
$10,858,343.26,  consisting  of  $7,957>299-99 
cash  costs,  $1,547,127.44  depreciation  and 
$1,353,915.83  taxes  and  municipal  compen- 
sation. This  shows  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 1. 17  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  gener- 
ated and  distributed  into  the  lines  during 
the  year. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Lighting 

While  many  gas  lamps  are  being  replaced 


in  Chicago  by  electric  lamps  each  year, 
many  gas  lamps  are  replacing  the  uneco- 
nomical gasoline  lamps  in  the  outlying  ter- 
ritory where  the  gas  mains  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  only  expense  to  the  city  in- 
volved in  extending  gas  services  and  erect- 
ing the  gas  posts  is  that  for  paving  over 
the  services.  As  this  amounts  to  an  average 
of  less  than  $5  per  lamp,  a  large  saving  is 
made  by  replacing  the  gasoline  lamps  with 
gas  lamps  where  the  gas  mains  are  laid. 

Gasoline  lamps  were  contracted  for  this 
year  at  $30.24  per  lamp  per  year,  while  the 
annual  cost  for  the  gas  lamps  is  $20.85,  con~ 
sisting  of  $9.09  for  gas  at  80  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  and  $11.76  for  the  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that 
43  per  cent  of  the  gas  lighting  cost  is  for 
gas  alone,  so  that  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
in  our  gas  rate  from  80  to  60  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  would  give  about  11  per 
cent  reduction  on  the  total  gas  light  cost; 
whereas,  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
electrical  current  rate  for  arc  lamps  would 
mean  less  than  5  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
total  arc  lamp  rate  per  year,  as  the  electric 
energy  cost  is  less  than  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost. 


Street  Development  on  a  Terraced  Hillside 


JUST  west  of  Twin  Peaks,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  Lake  Merced  and  on- 
ward to  the  sea,  is  a  picturesque 
residential  section  known  as  Ingleside  Ter- 
races. The  distinctive  feature  of  this  bit 
of  suburban  planning  is  its  yielding  to  the 


natural  contour  of  the  low  hills  that  rise 
from  the  central  plaza — yielding  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  all  the  beauty  of  glor- 
ious ocean  views  and  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  steep  climbing. 

The    tract — an    abandoned    race    course 


LAVING    TWO-INCH    BITUMINOUS    SURFACE    ON    SIX-INCH    HYDRAULIC    CONCRETE    BED 
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REGRADING  THE  ABANDONED  RACE  COURSE 


with  its  surrounding  amphitheatre,  about 
3,000  feet  across — was  bought  by  Joseph  A. 
Leonard  of  San  Francisco,  who  saw  in  it 
the  possibilities  he  has  since  developed. 
Fills  were  made  in  the  most  northerly  gulch 
and  in  the  westerly  portion,  and  a  cut  of  32 
feet  was  made  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 


former  race  course,  which  insured  drain- 
age from  east  to  west.  All  the  old  build- 
ings were  removed  except  the  Club  House, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  recrea- 
tion center  and  accommodates  the  offices 
of  the  Improvement  Company.  The  Club 
House  overlooks  the  plaza,  which  is  laid 


HOW  A  PART  OF  THE  FORMER  RACE  COURSE;  NOW  APPEARS 
The  sun  dial  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
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out  with  lawn  and  drives 
and  flower  beds,  concrete 
seats  and  pedestals  for 
jars  of  flowers,  and,  in 
the  center,  a  great  sun 
dial. 

Each  level  has  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  sea, 
and  the  highest  are 
reached  with  ease  by  the 
winding,  well-laid  roads: 
in  fact,  an  automobile  can 
run  at  high  speed  on  any 
grade  there. 

Trellis  lighting  frames 
are  placed  about  ioo  feet 
apart  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  and  are  staggered. 
Each  frame  carries  a  40- 
watt  lamp,  hung  over  the 
center  of  the  sidewalk  and 
having  above  it  a  20-inch 
corrugated  white -enam- 
eled reflector.  All  the 
lights  are  connected  with 
lead-covered  cable,  in 
wooden  conduits.  Better 
light  is  given  with  one- 
half  the  current  used  in 
former  systems. 


ONE  OF  THE  ROSE  COVERED  ELECTROLIER  TRELLIS  FRAMES 


THE  STREETS  ASCEND  THE  HILLS  BY  EASY  GRADES 
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Cleaning  Pavements  Without  Sprinkling 

Three  Opinions  Expressed  Before  the  Annual  Convention  of  The  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements,  at  Boston,  October,  1914 


Dry  Gleaning  in  Providence 

THE  fact  that  bituminous  pavements 
laid  in  the  city  of  Providence  are 
not  sprinkled  with  water  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  occasioned  frequent  comments 
on  the  part  of  visitors  to  this  city  who  are 
interested  in  the  maintenance  and  cleaning 
of  such  pavements. 

I  will  say  briefly  that  we  are  convinced 
that  bituminous  pavement  maintained  in 
good  repair  can  be  kept  in  a  condition  more 
satisfactory  to  all  classes  that  travel  the 
streets,  both  afoot  and  in  vehicles,  with- 
out, rather  than  with,  using  water  for 
sprinkling. 

We  keep  them  clean  by  the  patrol  system, 
and  reasonably  free  from  dust.  We  believe 
that  the  use  of  water  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  durability  of  the  pavement.  It 
emphasizes  every  slight  depression,  and 
gathers  and  retains  the  fine  particles  that 
collect  on  a  street,  creating  an  unsightly 
appearance  and  a  muddy,  slippery  condi- 
tion. This  results  in  the  skidding  of  auto- 
mobiles and  a  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents. 

By  keeping  the  pavements  free  from 
water  we  escape  another  prolific  source  of 
complaint.  Upon  the  best  of  pavements 
there  will  be  depressions  sufficient  to  retain 
a  thin  sheet  of  water.  The  rubber  tires  of 
the  swiftly-moving  auto,  and  especially  the 
auto  truck,  will  act  as  a  syringe  and  force 
the  muddy  water  in  a  small  stream  upon 
the  clothing  of  anyone  passing  along  the 
sidewalk,  and  even  across  the  sidewalk, 
covering  windows  and  buildings  with 
muddy  spots. 

That  more  might  be  learned  about  the  ac- 
tion of  water  as  affecting  the  durability  of 
bituminous  pavements,  it  would  be  instruc- 
tive to  bring  out  the  results  of  laboratory 
tests,  and  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
streets  laid  about  the  same  time,  where 
water  was  used  and  where  not.  The  whole 
question  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  officers  that  have  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  bituminous  pave- 
ments. Walter  F.  Slade, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Disadvantages  of  Sprinkling 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  most  of  our 
street  surfaces  were  macadam  and  dirt,  and 
the  comparatively  few  modern  pavement 
surfaces  were  intercepted  by  macadam  and 
dirt  roads,  and  traffic  entirely  horse-drawn, 
the  sprinkling  of  pavements  to  keep  down 
the  dirt  was  essential.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  rapid  evolution  until  now  much 
the  greater  percentage  of  traffic  is  motor- 
drawn  with  rubber  tires,  which  makes  no 
dirt.  The  great  majority  of  the  pavement 
surfaces  of  our  city  streets  now  consist  of 
some  form  of  modern,  nearly  waterproof 
pavement.  And  still  we  follow  the  old,  anti- 
quated custom  of  keeping  the  little  dirt  wet 
down  with  street  sprinklers,  providing  a 
muddy,  nasty  surface  which  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  necessitating  more 
sprinkling  and  more  mud  until  the  gutters 
become  receptacles  of  mud. 

We  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  the  seven 
years'  experience  of  Providence,  but  we 
have  our  country  roads  for  an  object  les- 
son. Recently  I  took  a  250-mile  automobile 
ride  over  the  bituminous  surfaced  country 
roads  of  Massachusetts,  which  have  never 
been  sprinkled  and  most  of  them  never 
cleaned.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  at 
least  three  weeks  and  I  did  not  find  a  dirty 
road  on  the  entire  trip.  A  week  before  I 
had  a  similar  experience  over  100  miles  of 
bituminous  road  surface  in  Connecticut. 
This,  notwithstanding  that  the  county  road 
surface  is  generally  only  16  feet  wide,  with 
a  similar  width  of  dirt  "shoulders"  on  either 
side,  while  our  city  streets  are  paved  with 
a  naturally  clean  surface  from  curb  to  curb. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  simply  because,  without 
wetting  down  the  dirt  as  fast  as  it  forms 
and  thus  causing  it  to  accumulate,  as  soon 
as  imperceptible  dirt  particles  form  on  the 
road  surface  they  are  picked  up  by  the 
natural  wind  and  rapidly  moving  automobile 
and  thrown  aside  and  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  imperceptible. 

Another  important  point  is  that  if  bitum- 
inous pavement  surfaces  are  dry  and  clean, 
the  oil  which  drops  from  automobiles  is 
quickly  spread  by  auto  tires  to  an  extremely 
thin  sheet.     This   not    only    preserves   the 
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pavement  surface,  but  the  slight  amount  of 
oil  takes  up  the  fine  dust  and  materially 
helps  to  prevent  the  pavement  surface  from 
ever  becoming  dusty.  If  the  pavement  sur- 
face is  wet,  those  valuable  effects  of  the 
slight  dropping  of  oil  from  automobiles  are 
entirely  lost. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  city  streets  it 
is  necessary,  as  Providence  has  done,  to  in- 
augurate a  daily  patrol  system  of  street 
cleaning  to  pick  up  the  horse  droppings  be- 
fore they  can  become  converted  into  dust, 
and  to  work  around  the  intersections  of 
unpaved  streets,  if  any.  Some  one  or  more 
of  the  systems  of  pneumatic  cleaning  ma- 
chines, now  in  the  process  of  development, 
will  surely  soon  be  a  practical  success,  but 
until  then  street  washing  at  night  is  neces- 
sary under  some  conditions,  though  not  gen- 
erally so.  I  believe  that  such  a  system  of 
dry  cleaning  by  hand  patrol  is  less  costly 
than  the  antiquated  street  sprinkling,  sup- 
plemented by  the  street  sweeper  trying  to 
do  the  impossible — thoroughly  pick  up  the 
accumulation  of  mud.  Even  if  dry  cleaning 
were  not  cheaper,  its  greater  efficiency  in 
keeping  street  surfaces  in  better  condition 
for  use  by  automobiles,  horse  and  foot  pas- 
sengers, merits  its  adoption,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  far  greater  durability  of  all  forms  of 
street  pavement  surfaces  when  dry  than 
when  wet.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  wa- 
ter is  the  worst  enemy  of  pavement  sur- 
faces. When  the  water  is  applied  in  the 
form  of  wetting  down  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  subjected  to  steel-tired  traffic,  we  have 
the  condition  which  from  all  ages  has  been 
known  to  wear  the  hardest  steel  and  is 
therefore  used  in  the  grindstone  and  for 
sawing  stone,  to  wit,  the  application  of  mud 
under  a  grinding  process. 

I  believe  that  repairs  required  to  all  clas- 
ses of  pavement  are  more  generally  the  re- 
sult of  wetting  down  the  dirt,  leaving  the 
surface  in  a  continually  more  or  less  muddy 
condition,  than  by  the  traffic,  or  rather  what 
would  be  the  traffic  under  dry,  cleanly  con- 
ditions. A  city  or  street  in  or  on  which 
sprinkling  or  other  method  of  continual 
wetting  of  the  pavement  surface  has  not 
been  practiced  is  almost  universally  one 
where  the  pavements  are  the  best  of  their 
kind,  no  matter  what  form  of  pavement 
construction  is  used. 

George  C.  Warren. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Dry  and  Wet  Methods  Alternately 

Flushing  machines  and  squeegees  are 
now  constructed  which  do  effective  work, 
but  their  adoption  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  claims  that  the  water  has  an  adverse 
effect  upon  paving  materials.  Clifford 
Richardson,  the  asphalt  expert,  in  his  work 
on  "The  Modern  Asphalt  Pavement,"  says : 

"In  properly  constructed  pavement  no  im- 
portant deterioration  from  water  action  should 
ensue  within  the  life  of  the  pavement,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  author's  experience,  the 
deterioration  of  asphalt  surfaces  laid  under  his 
supervision  has  in  the  last  ten  years  become  an 
item  which  is  hardly  worth  consideration, 
where  the  form  of  construction  has  provided 
satisfactory  drainage.1' 

As  to  the  ill-effects  of  water  on  the  joints 
of  stone  and  block  pavements,  tests  made 
some  years  ago  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
showed  that  such  action  was  not  necessa- 
rily adverse  where  good  construction 
methods  had  been  adopted.  My  judgment 
is  that  the  paving  engineer  should  design 
his  exposed  surfaces  to  resist  water  action 
for  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
water  cleansing.  In  flushing  machines 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  an 
attached  pump  to  express  the  water  so  as 
to  get  positive  action  continuously  and  on 
all  the  water  which  the  storage  tank  may 
carry.  A  motor  flushing  machine  has  the 
advantage  of  carrying  larger  quantities  of 
water  with  a  consequent  conservation  of 
the  time  now  lost  in  frequent  filling  of 
small  tanks. 

The  machine  squeegee  or  rubber  scrubbei 
is  effective  on  smooth  pavements  where  not 
too  filthy,  but  the  present  method  of  deliv- 
ery of  water  so  close  to  the  scrubber  renders 
the  work  imperfect  through  the  ineffective 
action  of  the  water  on  the  filth  before  the 
scrubbing  action  is  applied.  This  may  be 
remedied  by  preceding  the  squeegee  ma- 
chines by  a  sprinkling  cart  sufficiently 
in  advance  to  give  the  water  action  full 
effect.  And  here  let  me  say  that  that 
sprinkling  wagon  should  not  be  used,  in 
my  opinion,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
cleansing  devices,  as  by  itself  it  is  but  a 
temporary  makeshift  and  ineffective  for 
good  result.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
filth  removed  by  washing  machines  being 
deposited  in  sewer  basins,  but  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  picking  up  the  materials 
and  carting  them  away  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come sufficiently  dry. 
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Dry  cleaning  machines  are  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  good  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  development  of  such.  I  know  of  two 
types  of  vacuum  cleaners  which  are  doing 
good  work  and  need  but  little  to  make  them 
practical  and  effective.  These,  of  course, 
should  be  designed  to  pick  up  and  place  in 
receptacles  the  .filth  removed.  When  dry 
cleaning  machine  work  is  adopted  there 
must  be  periodical  wet  cleaning,  and  such  a 
combination  should  insure  the  best  results. 


My  proposition,  then,  is:  district  your 
city  and  arrange  for  periodic  machine  work 
so  that  machine  units  may  be  changed  from 
one  district  to  the  other,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  plant;  make  combina- 
tions of  machine  cleaning  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent   requirements;    use    dry    and    wet 


methods  alternately  as  necessity  demands; 
have  patrolmen  work  as  litter  gatherers 
where  accumulations  develop  quickly  which 
do  not  necessitate  machine  work;  in  con- 
gested districts  or  parts  of  districts  do  ma- 
chine work  at  night  and  patrol  work  in 
the  daytime ;  do  not  employ  old  men  on  pa- 
trol, put  them  on  park  work  or. other  less 
strenuous  duty;  keep  cost  data  but  do  not 
regulate  your  work  by  that,  but  by  real  ef- 
ficiency; count  cleansing  necessities  as 
items  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of 
pavements  and  on  any  type  of  pavement 
design  to  resist  action  of  cleansing  devices ; 
and  give  serious  and  continuous  study  to 
the  needs  of  this  department  of  municipal 
activity.  So  may  cleanliness  be  attained 
in  city  streets  and  health  and  comfort 
result.  Edward  D.  Very, 

New  York.  Sanitary  Engineer. 


The  New  System  of  Garbage  Collection  in 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  insti- 
tuted a  novel  type  of  automobile 
garbage  collection,  by  which  it  has 
rid  itself  of  the  nuisance  of  open  wagons 
scattering  garbage  through  the  streets  and 
giving  off  an  unpleasant  odor. 

The  two  Chase  trucks  used  for  the  new 
service  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  Each  is  of  three  tons'  ca- 
pacity and  carries  108  cans  of  100-pound 
capacity.  As  the  cans  are  not  always  full, 
the  average  load  is  about  3^  tons.  Each 
truck  employs  a  force  of  six  men.  Two  are 
stationed  at  all  times  on  the  folding  running 
boards.  Their  work  is  to  place  in  position 
on   the   car   the   cans  which    are   brought 


from  the  yards  by  the  four  collectors. 
When  loaded,  the  trucks  go  to  the  reduc- 
tion plant  outside  the  city,  where  the  truck 
driver  and  two  assistants  empty  the  truck. 
These  assistants  stay  at  the  plant;  part  of 
their  duty  is  to  wash  the  cans  and  have 
them  ready  for  the  next  day's  service.  In 
the  meantime,  clean  cans,  which  have  been 
used  on  the  previous  day,  are  placed  on 
the  truck,  which  returns  to  the  city  for  the 
next  load.  The  trucks  are  neat  and  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  and  if  the  system,  which 
is  in  the  experimental  stage,  proves  satis- 
factory, a  sufficient  number  of  trucks  will 
be  purchased  to  extend  the  service  over  the 
entire  city. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  LOADED  WITH  GARBAGE  CANS 
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Motor  Trucks  for  Fire  Protection  and  Other 

Municipal  Uses 


COMBINATION    CAR,  EQUIPPED   WITH   FIRESTONE   TIRES,    HASTINGSON-HUDSON,   N.   Y. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT   COMBINATION   CAR   AT  BATTLE   CREEK,  MICH.,   EQUIPPED    WITH 

DAYTON    AIRLESS    TIRES 


14721 
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POLICE  EMERGENCY  WAGON,  WITH  REPUBLIC  TIRES,  USED  IN 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


STREET  RAILWAY  MOTOR  TOWER  CAR  USED   IN   DUS- 
SELDORF,    GERMANY 


MEDICINE    HAT,    CANADA, 

AERIAL   TRUCK,    WITH 

GOODRICH    TIRES 
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The  Experience  of  a  Small  City   with   Water 
Meters  and  Water  Rates 

By  C.  J.  Renner 

Civil  Engineer 

N  the  sale  of  water  it  seldom  happens  plant  could  keep  up  pressure,  though  it  was 
that  a  municipality  changes  over  com-  supplying  only  a  portion  of  the  city  and 
pletely  from  flat  rates  to  a  meter  sys-  furnishing  600,000  gallons  per  day.  This 
tern  of  charging  within  a  comparatively  state  of  affairs  lasted  sixty-four  days, 
short  period  of  time.  Cities  and  towns  usu-  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  water  taken 
ally  start  by  metering  the  connection  of  from  Lake  Champlain  was  in  no  respect 
their  largest  customers,  and  gratified  with  equal  to  the  water  in  the  regular  supply, 
the  results,  proceed  gradually  to  meter  which  was  generally  found  to  be  whole- 
other  connections,  until  only  a  few  are  left,  some  and  pure. 

These   unmetered    few    are   generally   the  The    direct   financial   costs   of   the   two 

connections  of   the   public   buildings,    and  water  famines  were  as  follows: 

they  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  if      10,750  feet  e^ncn  pipe,  in  place *6'!JH? 

,,.,,.  ,      ,  -        Pump  and  pump  station,  in  place 1,816.04 

the  buildings  are  not  regularly  inspected.      Pumping,  coal,  etc 4,795.17 

St.  Albans  is  a  city  of  6,300  persons,  sit-  In^\A\5^Z^.?n..C^. "f^.'*!?    1,908  40 

uated    in    northern    Vermont     near    Lake  Totel  ; '"  [  [  \^~ 

Champlain.     It  is  the  center  of  a  farming  Thc     ,ant   hag   nQw   been   disconnected 

community   has  one  or  two  factories    and  and    dismantled      The    lead   in    thc      • 

is    where   the    Central    Vermont   Railway  joJnts  nead               nsated  for  labor  of  dis. 

maintains  its  offices  and  shops.     It  has  a  joini          Aftef  dismantH        the  value  t0 

municipal  water  supply,  which  is  managed  Jthe     *    wag   approximately . 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Water  and  the  10,750  feet  e-inch  pipe,  at  40  cents  per  foot..  $4,soo.oo 

City  Council.     There  are  three  reservoirs      One  pump 500.00 

supplying  the  city  through  a  gravity  system,  Total $4,800.00 

with  a  combined  water  shed  of  1,581  acres  This  leaves  a  net  loss  of  $9,537.17  gone 

and  a  capacity  of  363,000,000  gallons.    The  forever  that  might  have  been  avoided  by 

third  of  these,  with  200  acres  of  watershed  the  timely  installation  of  meters  or  by  ad- 

and  128,000,000  gallons  capacity,  was  built  ditional  water  supply, 
in  1913. 

Two  Water  Famines  Preliminary  Remedies 
The  water  situation  in  St.  Albans  first  In  1909,  after  the  first  water  troubles,  the 
attracted  serious  attention  in  August,  1908,  spillway  of  one  reservoir  was  raised,  but 
when  the  supply  on  hand  began  to  decrease  on  account  of  more  or  less  rainy  weather 
rapidly.  The  park  fountain  was  turned  off,  with  accompanying  full  reservoirs,  no  fur- 
plumbing  was  inspected,  and  all  other  ther  action  was  taken, 
means  possible  were  taken  to  reduce  the  In  1910,  Mr.  D.  F.  McCarthy,  then  Su- 
consumption.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  how-  perintendent  of  Water,  maintained  a  rigid 
ever,  by  November  the  supply  was  ex-  inspection  of  fixtures  and  reported  that  in- 
hausted.  Meanwhile  a  two-mile  line  of  six-  spection  alone  could  not  prevent  the  large 
inch  pipe  had  been  laid  over  the  ground  to  waste  of  water  caused  by  the  use  of  direct 
Lake  Champlain.  where  a  pumping  station  flushing  closets  and  by  the  running  of 
was  installed.  By  this  means  the  con-  faucets  in  cold  weather.  Flat  rates  made 
sumers  were  kept  partially  supplied  until  conditions  such  that  but  few  cared, 
water  again  flowed  from  the  reservoirs.  The  increasing  waste  led  to  making 
In  191 1,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  water  measurements  at  the  sewer  outlets.  From 
and  the  extremely  dry  season,  a  water  fam-  the  results  of  these  it  was  estimated  that 
ine  was  again  precipitated,  making  it  neces-  6,000  people  connected  with  the  sewers 
sary  to  use  the  reserve  plant  previously  were  using  900,000  gallons  per  day,  or  150 
mentioned.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  gallons  per  capita,  for  domestic  purposes 
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only.  It  was  plain  that  the  situation  was 
causing  anxiety  to  the  superintendent,  for 
he  constantly  advocated  and  recommended 
the  installation  of  meters. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
always  some  people  in  every  community 
who  will  oppose  anything  which  they  think 
will  adversely  affect  their  indidividual  in- 
terests, and  others  who  on  general  princi- 
ples dislike  anything  which  restrains  them. 
For  instance,  the  first  class  would  rather 
see  the  water  wasting  every  day,  so  long 
as  it  is  free,  than  pay  a  plumber  to  fix 
the  leak;  and  the  second  class  would  be 
very  careful  of  the  water  in  many  in- 
stances, but  do  not  care  to  have  a  meter 
forcing  them  to  this  end.  Opposition  to 
meters  is  felt  all  the  time,  from  these  peo- 
ple and  from  persons  who  deliberately 
waste  water,  feeling  that  the  city  is  rich 
and  can  stand  it,  and  also  from  the  con- 
servatives, who  think  that  installing  meters 
is  an  unnecessary  expense  and  at  best  only 
an  experiment. 

The  opposition  in  St.  Albans  held  the 
matter  of  meter  installation  in  check  until 
the  city  was  brought  to  face  a  second  water 
famine  in  191 1.  This  convinced  all,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  that  something  must  be 
done.  A  city  meeting  was  called  at  once, 
and  it  was  promptly  voted  to  install  a  me- 
ter system  along  with  other  measures  of 
relief.  Mayor  Greene's  efforts  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  plans. 

A  14-inch  Venturi  meter  was  purchased 


and  installed  so  as  to  register  the  entire 
city.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  it 
showed  a  consumption  of  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  Continued  rigid  inspection  and  a 
water  waste  survey  reduced  this  to  800,000 
per  day,  but  it  crept  up  again  in  December. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1912  the 
domestic  and  other  meters  were  installed. 
The  work  was  done  economically,  because 
there  were  several  handy  men  in  the  water 
department  and  plumbers  were  needed  only 
occasionally.  Persons  who  maintained  pri- 
vate meters  for  their  own  use  were  rebated 
$8.40  upon  surrender  of  same  to  the  city, 
whether  in  good  or  poor  condition. 

The  costs  of  installing  meters  are  given : 

One  Venturi  meter,  in  place $680.74 

1,295  domestic  meters,  in  place 18,856.18 

Total  $14,042.92 

which  amount  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
two  water  famines  as  already  given. 

Results  of  Metering 

The  net  results  of  metering  the  city  may 
be  seen  in  the  chart  below,  where  the  aver- 
age consumption  in  gallons  per  day  for 
each  month  is  given. 

The  chart  shows  a  drop  in  consumption 
due  to  meters  of  200,000  gallons  per  day. 
In  five  months  this  amounts  to  30,600,000 
gallons.  To  this  quantity  we  may  add  40,- 
100,000  gallons,  which  is  the  saving  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  due  to  rigid  inspection 
and  water  waste  surveys.     The  total,  70,- 
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700,000,  is  far  in  excess  of  what  was  needed 
to  avert  either  water  famine.  Practically 
all  the  saving  was  in  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  commercial  interests  contrib- 
uting only  a  small  amount.  Previous  to  a 
famine  it  took  five  months  for  the  reser- 
voirs to  go  dry. 

Rate  JKaking 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  meter  installation, 
the  rates  for  water  were  as  follows : 


Dwelling  houses,  stores  and  offices  occupied 


$6.00 


by  five  persons  or  less. 

Each  additional  person 1.00 

One  bath  tub 8.00 

One  water  closet 8.00 

Each  wash-basin   1.00 

Each  private  laundry 8.00 

Each  sprinkling  hose   8.00 

Each  carriage  horse 1.00 

Extra  water  closet  or  bath  tub 1.50 

Each  commercial  rate  fixed  by  special  agreement. 

Payment  due  in  advance,  semi-annually. 

As   may  be  seen,  persons   with   houses 
having  modern  improvements  were  taxed 


the  most  by  this  schedule,  though  they  were 
not  always  the  largest  users.  A  family  of 
six  people  dwelling  in  a  house  where  one 
faucet  was  installed  would  obviously  use 
more  water  than  a  family  of  two  living 
among  a  few  improvements.  It  did  not 
follow  that  the  family  of  two  could  any 
better  afford  to  pay  the  higher  water  rent, 
and  they  certainly  should  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  so. 

The  item  relating  to  commercial  rates  is 
particularly  interesting.  This  matter  was 
analyzed  and  a  curve  of  the  results  was 
drawn  which  showed  some  amazing  facts. 
Men  in  the  same  line  of  business  were  pay- 
ing all  out  of  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
water  used.    This  curve  is  here  reproduced : 

Comparing  the  hotels  in  the  above  chart, 
it  is  seen  that  one  man  using  25,000  cubic 
feet  per  year  paid  $100,  while  his  neighbor 
who  used  four  times  as  much  paid  only  $40. 
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Differences  like  this  were  the  result  of 
knowing  nothing  definite  concerning  how 
much  water  really  was  used,  the  rates  being 
based  on  the  judgment  of  the  City  Council 
when  applications  were  made.  With  fair 
rates  for  all,  however,  the  dashed  line 
showing  amounts  paid  should  ascend 
smoothly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
sumption line,  and  not  zigzag  all  over. 

With  the  coming  of  the  meters  came  the 
necessity  to  devise  a  system  of  rates  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all.  To  this  end 
meter  schedules  and  rules  of  other  cities 
were  consulted,  but  there  were  always  ob- 
jections. It  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
everybody.  One  thing  finally  agreed  upon 
was  that  there  should  be  a  yearly  charge  of 
$6  per  year  to  each  consumer,  with  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  allowed,  whether  used 
or  not.  Pressure  was  and  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  have  this  allowance  increased 
and  the  price  lowered. 

The  water  plant  being  publicly  owned, 
there  was  no  reason  to  make  the  rates 
higher  than  was  necessary  to  meet  ex- 
penses. Under  the  old  flat  rates  the  reve- 
nue each  year  amounted  to  approximately 
$16,860,  which  was  sufficient.  It  was 
planned  to  make  the  new  rates  aggregate 
the  same  amount. 

What  was  wanted  was  a  schedule  so 
made  that,  as  the  consumption  of  any  user 
increased,  the  rate  per  100  cubic  feet  would 
diminish,  though  the  amount  of  the  water 
bill  would  always  increase.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  large  consumer  would  get 
his  water  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  his  water 
tax  would  be 


those  of  class  3  not  being  for  publication. 

ST.   ALBANS   WATER  RATES 
Class  1. — Domestic   users:     Houses,  blocks,  stores. 
Where  water  must  be  supplied  for  living  purposes. 

Class  2. — Industries  dependent  on  city  for  their 
existence;  those  that  employ  labor,  but  draw  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  same  from  city  or  by  virtue  of  the 
city's  existence,  such  as  laundries,  restaurants,  garages, 
hotels,  gas  companies,  newspapers,  etc. 

Class  8. — Industries  necessary  for  the  welfare  (ex- 
istence) of  the  city;  those  that  employ  labor,  but  do 
not  secure  the  money  to  pay  for  same  from  city,  such 
as  the  railroad,  manufactories  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributors of  St.  Albans  products  to  the  outside  world. 

The  City  Council  reserves  the  right  to  specify  the 
class  of  any  consumer. 

Class  1 — Domestic 
Minimum  Minimum       Equivalent         Rate  for 

Cubic  Feet  Flat  Rate         Kate  per        Additional 

Per  Year.  Per  Year.        100  Cu.  Ft.     100  Cu.  Ft. 

3,000  $6.00  $0.20  $0.20 

6,000  12.00  .20  .20 

12,000  24.00  .20  .20 

18,000  36.00  .20  .18 

24,000  46.80  .19*4  .17 

48,000  87.60  .18tf  .16 

96,000  164.40  .17  1/10  .15*4 

192,000  818.20  .16*4  .15 

884,000  601.20  .15$*  •" 

768,000  1,138.80  .14  tf  .18 

1,536,000  2,187.20  .14  .12 

Class  2 — Local  Industries 
8,000  $6.00  $0.20  $0.18 

6,000  9.90  .iey3  .12 

12,000  17.10  .14*4  .10 

24,000  29.10  .1254  .08 

48,000  48.80  .10  .07 

96,000  81.90  .08*4  .06 

192,000  189.50  .07*4  .05 

884,000  285.50  .06  .04 

768,000  889.10  .05  .08*4 

1,586,000  657.80  .04tf  .08tf 

These  rates  and  quantities  plot  smooth 
curves. 

Results  of  Meter  Rates 

The  results  in  revenue  obtained  under 
this  schedule  for  the  first  year  of  the  new 
system  are  tabulated  thus: 

First  quarter $5,907.88 

Second  quarter   8,498.69 

Third  quarter 4,858.71 

Fourth  quarter 4,681.78 

Total  for  year $18,892.06 


larger  than  that 
of  a  small  con- 
sumer. 

In  St.  Albans, 
where  the  com- 
mercial interests 
are  the  backbone 
of  the  commun- 
ity, and  where 
evacuation  by 
any  one  of  them 
would  be  serious, 
provision  had  to 
be  made  to  give 
them  especially 
cheap  rates.  The 
new  rates  are 
given  below  for 
classes  i  and  2, 
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This  includes  all  classes  of  consumers. 
The  railroad  was  still  paying  by  flat  rate, 
though  metered  and  using  290,000  gallons 
daily  average.  The  low  figure  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  was  due  to  credits  allowed  to 
consumers  when  their  meter  rates  amounted 
to  less  than  the  old  flat  rates,  which  they 
had  already  paid  in  advance.  That  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  benefited  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  preceding 
page,  where  the  per  cent  of  connections  and 
revenue  furnished  before  and  after  meter 
installations  is  given.  There  were  about 
1,175  meters  in  all. 

A  study  of  the  curves  shows  that  45  per 
cent  of  the  connections  yielded  $12  per 
year  or  less  by  the  old  rates.    After  meters 


were  installed,  the  number  paying  $12  or 
less  rose  to  68  per  cent.  The  result  is  still 
more  striking  with  minimum  rate  con- 
sumers who  paid  $6. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  meter 
system  meant  no  extra  man  in  the  water 
department  and  eight  weeks'  work  by  the 
other  men.  The  summary  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  meters  are  indispensable 
where  the  economical  management  of  a 
water  works  is  concerned.  They  prevent 
water  famines  and  unnecessary  waste,  and 
also  give  us  the  only  fair  basis  for  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  water.  While  maintenance 
charges  are  an  extra  expense,  this  expense 
is  small  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
resulting. 


A  New  Type  of  Public  Watering  Station 


By  Frank  E.  Merrill 

Water  Commissioner,  Somerville,  Mass. 


PUBLIC  WATERING  STATIONS  are 
what  we  in  Somerville  call  our  latest 
devices  for  the  watering  of  man  and 
beast.  They  supplant  the  public  horse 
troughs,  which  are  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  rapidly  spreading  disease  of 
glanders,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
sanitary  bubblers  for  human  beings,  and 
drinking  bowls  for  dogs. 

The  keynote  of  the  construction  is  sim- 
plicity. The  device  may  be  described  as 
being  in  its  essential  parts  a  piece  of  12- 
inch  cast-iron  pipe  set  in  the  ground  with 
its  bell-end  upwards,  the  face  of  the  bell 
being  29  inches  above  the  sidewalk  grade 
and  the  other  end  being  a  sufficient  distance 
below  the  surface  to  obtain  stability.  A 
1 -inch  service  pipe  from  the  street  main 
makes  into  a  2-inch  riser  which  comes  up 
through  the  center  of  the  standard  and  is 
held  in  position  by  a  cast-iron  strainer  rest- 
ing in  the  bell  of  the  large  pipe.  This  riser 
is  capped  with  a  side-outlet  cross  standing 
12  inches  above  the  top  of  the  bell  end  of 
the  pipe,  which  forms  a  convenient  ledge 
upon  which  to  rest  a  pail  while  filling.  Into 
one  of  the  outlets  of  the  cross  is  inserted  a 
Yt  -inch  self-closing  hose  bibb,  so  that  a  hose 
line  may  be  attached  if  needed  for  any  pur- 
pose; into  two  other  outlets  are  inserted 
self-closing  plain  bibbs  and  into  the  outlet 


facing  the  sidewalk  is  fitted  a  bubbler  con- 
trolled by  a  self-closing  cock.  In  this  con- 
densed space  are  found,  therefore,  oppor- 
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tunities  at  once  for  three  teamsters  to  draw 
water  and  for  another  one  to  obtain  a  re- 
freshing draught  for  himself. 

Attached  to  the  side  of  the  12-inch  stand- 
ard near  the  sidewalk  grade  is  a  bowl  for 
dogs.  This  is  kept  supplied  with  fresh 
water  by  the  drip  of  the  bubbler  overhead, 
the  water  being  caught  in  a  tunnel  set  un- 
derneath the  strainer  and  conveyed  through 
a  small  pipe  into  the  dog  bowl.  The  waste 
from  the  faucets  and  dog  bowl  is  dis- 
charged into  the  interior  of  the  12-inch 
standard,  which  has  a  cement  bottom,  at 
which  point  an  opening  allows  the  waste  to 
escape  into  a  drain  pipe  leading  to  the 
sewer.  Under  the  bubbler  is  fastened  a 
step  at  a  convenient  height  for  children  to 
reach  the  water  from  that  fixture. 

All  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  watering  station  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  castings  for  the  strainer,  dog 
bowl  and  step,  such  as  are  found  in  every 
water  works  shop  or  supply  house.  The 
cost  of  the  outfit  made  up  in  a  water  works 
shop  and  ready  to  set  in  position  will  be 
found  to  be  about  $20.  To  this  should  be 
added  about  as  much  more  for  the  cost  of 
installing  it,  with  supply  and  drainage  con- 
nections, thus  providing  a  pretty  complete 
watering  combination  at  a  very  moderate 
outlay  of  money. 

The  efficiency  of  this  device  as  a  horse- 


watering  proposition  will  depend  largely  on 
the  willingness  of  teamsters  to  use  it  No 
watering  device  is  so  pleasing  to  the  lazy 
driver  as  the  common  open  trough,  where 
he  can  sit  at  leisure  enjoying  his  pipe 
while  his  tired  and  perhaps  overheated 
horse  drinks  from  the  flowing  bowl  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  quite  possibly  to  his 
stomach's  detriment.  There  is  a  probabil- 
ity that  the  danger  of  over-watering  horses 
on  hot  days,  causing  colic  and  indigestion, 
is  largely  averted  by  the  pail  system,  and 
possibly  as  much  distress  is  saved  the  ani- 
mals in  this  way  as  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  drivers  to  offer  them  water  when  it  is 
needed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  city  or  town  has 
done  its  part  when  it  willingly  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  animals  with- 
out cost,  and  it  should  not  be  expected 
that  in  addition  it  should  furnish  means 
whereby  a  lazy  teamster  may  do  his  duty' 
without  any  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

But  observation  shows  that  the  watering 
stations  in  Somerville  are  largely  patron- 
ized and  are  appreciated  by  teamsters,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  number  of  drivers 
who  will  not  exert  themselves  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  animals  in 
their  charge  at  these  convenient  stations  is 
very  small,  and  that  the  class  will  soon  be- 
come obsolete  as  the  new  habit  is  acquired. 


Items  of  Municipal  Law 


City's  Power  to  Dispose  of  Property 

Except  as  restrained  by  particular  charter 
or  statutory  provisions,  the  authorities  of  a 
city  have  power  to  dispose  of  property  of 
the  city  which  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  for 
public  purposes.  (New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court,  Palmer  vs.  City  of  Albuquerque,  142 
Pacific  Reporter  929.) 

Municipal  License  Ordinances 

A  city  has  power  to  impose  license  taxes 
upon  occupations  only  when  that  power  is 
clearly  granted  by  express  or  implied  char- 
ter or  statutory  provisions,  but  authority  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  food  products  includes 
right  to  impose  a  reasonable  license  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  inspection  or  other  proper 
regulatory  measures.  An  ordinance  which 
imposes  an  annual  license  fee  of  $100  upon 


sellers  of  meat,  without  providing  for  any 
inspection  or  regulation  of  the  products 
sold,  is  void  as  a  levying  of  a  revenue  tax 
under  a  guise  of  a  license  fee.  (Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  Herb  Bros.  vs.  City  of  Al- 
ton, 106  Northeastern  Reporter  434.) 

Invalid  License  Tax  Ordinance 

An  ordinance  of  Salt  Lake  City  impos- 
ing a  license  tax  of  $1  a  year  on  every  me- 
ter used  by  an  electric  light  company  in 
serving  patrons  is  invalid  as  being  unjustly 
discriminatory  in  favor  of  competing  light 
companies  which  do  not  use  meters;  the 
use  of  meters  not  being  a  proper  basis  for 
classification.  (Utah  Supreme  Court,  Salt 
Lake  City  vs.  Utah  Light  &  Ry.  Co.,  142 
Pacific  Reporter  1067.) 
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What  shall  be  the  recog- 
nized character  of  public 
utility  investments? 

Shall  they  be  regarded  as 
speculative  and  held  at  the 
risk  of  the  owners  ?  or  shall 
they  be  regarded  as  invest- 
ments in  aid  of  public  credit 
and  be  given  the  same  se- 
curity as  investments  in 
municipal  bonds?  If  new 
investments  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  non-speculative, 
shall  the  cities  make  good 
all  past  losses  as  well  as 
assume  all  future  risks? 


What  shall  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  cities  toward 
public  utilities  as  money- 
earning  enterprises? 

Shall  the  cities  seek  to  get 
from  the  utilities*  a  revenue 
for  the  relief  of  general 
taxation?  or  shall  the  cities 
subsidize  utilities  out  of 
taxes?  Shall  the  cities  aim 
to  have  the  utilities,  whether 
under  public  or  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  furnish 
their  services  at  cost?  or* 
shall  public  utilities  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  them- 
selves out  of  earnings  in  ad- 
dition to  being  self-support- 
ing? 


What  attitude  shall  the 
cities  take  toward  ultimate 
municipal  ownership? 

Shall  they  assume  that 
the  utilities  are  to  remain 
permanently  as  private  in- 
vestments under  private  op- 
eration? or  shall  they  as- 
sume that  ultimately  all  the 
standard  utilities  will  be 
publicly  owned?  If  the  lat- 
ter, shall  the  cities  in  their 
franchise  grants  and  their 
rate  contracts  merely  take 
an  option  for  purchase  at 
some  future  time?  or  shall 
they  proceed  at  once  to  set 
in  motion  machinery  that 
will  ultimately  bring  about 
municipal  ownership? 


Fundamental  Planks  in  a  Public  Utility  Program 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox 

Editor's  Note — In  his  paper  before  the  Conference  of  American  May- 
ors, held  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1914,  Dr.  Wilcox  propounded  the 
questions  which  appear  under  the  three  heads  at  the  top  of  this  page.  His 
answers,  with  the  reasons  given  in  each  caset  are  here  published.  In  his 
introductory  remarks  Dr.  Wilcox  thus  summarised  the  fundamental  rea- 
son for  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  cities  and  the  privately 
owned  public  utilities: 

"While  this  antagonism  often  assumes  exaggerated,  unintelligent  and 
even  fantastic  forms,  and  while  there  is  a  substantial  community  of  inter- 
est along  many  lines  between  the  public  and  the  utility  corporations,  we 
must  not  blink  the  fact  that  there  is  a  permanent  and  fundamental  conflict 
of  motives  between  them.  No  amount  of  regulation  and  no  possible  de- 
velopment of  good  will  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  can  change  the  fact 
that  private  corporations  operating  municipal  utilities  do  so  for  profit,  and 
for  as  much  profit  as  they  can  get,  while  the  consumers  and  the  public 
strive  to  get  as  much  service  as  they  can  at  the  least  possible  cost" 


(/)     Character  of  the  Investment 

PUBLIC  utility  investments  should  be 
placed  upon  a  non-speculative  basis, 
and  their  security  should  approximate 
that  of  municipal  bonds. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  non-specula- 
tive character  of  these  investments,  cities 
should  not  undertake  to  make  good  past 
losses. 

So  far  as  future  investments  in  the  stand- 
ard utilities  are  concerned,  the  cities  should 
assume  the  risks  of  loss  due  to  unforeseen 
causes,  and  should  substantially  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  all  investments  made  at  the 
request  or  with  the  approval  of  public  au- 
thority. 

Public  utility  investments  in  the  past, 
with  some  exceptions,  have  been  highly 
speculative.     There  has  been  a  continual 
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buzz  of  promoters  around  city  councils  and 
state  legislatures  for  the  grant  of  special 
franchises  and  charters  for  public  utilities. 
In  most  cases  the  sole  purpose  of  these  pro- 
moters has  been  either  to  sell  the  franchise 
or  charter  outright,  or  to  construct  the  util- 
ity, heavily  over-capitalize  it,  and  then  sell 
its  securities  for  a  much  larger  sum  than 
the  amount  actually  invested. 

Public  utilities  are  not  always  gold  mines. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  in  pre- 
mature investments,  and  a  great  deal  more 
has  gone  to  the  scrap  heap  with  changes  in 
the  arts.  Experience  shows  that  the  public 
suffers  along  with  the  investors  when  utili- 
ties find  themselves  "hard  up."  Without 
money  to  make  adequate  extensions  and  im- 
provements, or  even  to  keep  their  plants  in 
proper  repair,  public  utilities  cannot  render 
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the  service  which  is  properly  demanded  of 
them. 

Public  utility  service,  as  an  essential  pub- 
lic function,  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  throw  of  the  dice  by  the  manipulators  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  It  ought  not  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  any  man  or  set  of  men 
to  'get  rich."  It  ought  to  furnish  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  of  comparatively  small 
means  a  safe  and  conservative  investment 
for  their  savings.  I  am  strongly  of  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  city  to 
have  its  public  service  corporations  in  re- 
ceivers' hands — almost  as  disgraceful  as  it 
would  be  for  the  city  to  default  on  its  own 
bonds. 

The  elimination  of  the  speculator  and  the 
stock-jobber  from  the  utility  field  and  the 
establishment  of  utility  investments  upon  a 
safe,  conservative,  non-speculative  basis,  is 
to  my  mind  a  fundamental  condition  prece- 
dent to  good  service,  permanently  low  rates 
and  adequate  public  control.  If  capital  is 
made  secure  and  is  guaranteed  a  steady  re- 
turn, it  demands  nothing  more  than  the  or- 
dinary interest  rate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  should  not  have  to  pay  pre- 
miums to  reward  capital  for  a  risk  under- 
taken in  embarking  upon  public  utility  en- 
terprises. There  would  be  no  risk.  The 
only  special  reward  offered  would  naturally 
go  to  the  men  who  actually  operate  the 
property;  for  when  security  and  a  sure  re- 
turn have  overcome  the  characteristic 
timidity  of  money,  we  have  then  only  to 
seek  a  means  for  enlisting  the  motive  of 
men  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  plant.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  lavishing  unasked  rewards  upon  capital 
as  such. 

Our  friends,  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions, will  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
proposition  that  security  of  the  investment 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  plank  in 
any  rational  program  of  public  utility  regu- 
lation and  development.  They  are  willing 
to  make  peace  with  us  on  these  terms  alone. 
I  have  said,  however,  that  in  my  judgment, 
cities  ought  not  to  make  good  past  losses  on 
investments  that  were  frankly  on  a  specu- 
lative basis  when  they  were  made.  I  sup- 
pose that  we  are  bound  to  allow  for  a  con- 
siderable taint  of  human  nature  in  the  char- 
acters of  those  who  own  and  operate  pub- 
lic utilities,  even  in  the  "soulless  corpora- 
tions."   I  suppose  that  we  must  frankly  con- 


cede to  them  the  right  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  keeping  all  they  have  and  getting  all  they 
can.  If  we  offer  them  security  and  do  not 
ask  for  payment,  naturally  they  will  take 
our  gift.  They  have  been  used  to  receiving 
gifts  from  the  cities  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  public  beneficiaries.  We  find  them  at 
this  moment  engaged  with  their  eminent 
counsel  and  engineers  in  attempting  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
whenever  a  public  utility  has  lost  money 
in  the  operation  of  its  plant,  its  property  is 
thereby  made  much  more  valuable,  either  in 
a  rate  case  or  in  a  purchase  case.  But  these 
same  eminent  counsel  and  engineers  are 
employed  to  prove  also  that  where  a  utility 
has  made  lots  of  money,  it  is  likewise  there- 
by made  much  more  valuable,  either  in  a 
rate  case  or  in  a  purchase  case.  The  com- 
panies ask  the  cities  to  pay  them  a  premium 
equally  for  their  losses  or  their  profits. 
This  is  the  old  game  of  "Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose."  It  seems  incredible  that  this 
double  play  should  be  made  successfully  be- 
fore the  regulating  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try. And  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  being  done. 
When  the  companies  have  lost,  they  protest 
vociferously  that  they  have  been  mere  pub- 
lic agents,  spending  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  and  its  citizens.  But  when  they 
have  won,  they  forget  this  agency  theory 
entirely  and  fall  back  upon  the  entrench- 
ments of  private  property  and  contractual 
rights  established  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Then  they  have  been  doing  business 
strictly  on  their  own  account,  and  the  city 
will  interfere  at  its  peril. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  logically 
preposterous  for  the  cities  to  make  good  the 
speculative  losses  of  the  past,  such  a  course 
would  be  financially  disastrous.  It  would 
mean  the  acceptance  and  guaranty  of  the 
over-capitalization  which  has  brought  many 
utilities  into  bankruptcy  under  private  man- 
agement. When  we  acquire  utilities  or 
recognize  their  capital  value  in  rate  regula- 
tion or  franchise  contracts  at  a  figure 
double  or  treble  the  value  of  the  physical 
property,  and  pay  for  them  in  bonds  or  im- 
pose upon  the  rate  payers  the  perpetual  bur- 
den of  supporting  this  inflated  valuation,  we 
do  not  secure  municipal  ownership  or  pub- 
lic control.  Instead,  we  strengthen  and 
make  secure  the  control  already  exercised 
by  the  owners  of  public  utilities.  Mere  title 
is  of  small  importance.    The  mere  fact  that 
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rates  are  fixed  by  a  public  service  commis- 
sion, by  ordinance  or  by  a  contract,  has  a 
very  limited  significance.  If  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  pay  more  than  the  property  is 
worth  and  have  not  paid  it,  we  may  be  much 
worse  off  than  if  we  had  not  promised.  If 
we  fix  rates  on  the  basis  of  an  inflated  valu- 
ation, our  position  may  be  much  weaker 
than  if  we  had  not  fixed  rates  at  all. 

If  future  investments  in  public  utilities 
are  to  be  non-speculative,  someone  besides 
the  investors  must  carry  the  risk.  If  we 
frankly  adopt  the  theory  of  public  agency, 
which  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  title  "pub- 
lic service  corporations,"  there  can  hardly 
be  any  question  as  to  the  shoulders  upon 
which  the  burden  of  the  risk  should  fall. 
It  is  for  the  service  of  the  public  that  utili- 
ties are  established  and  maintained.  More 
and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  the  public  nature 
of  these  services  becomes  apparent  and  im- 
perative. Interruption  of  service  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Under  the  modern  organization 
of  society,  individuals  cannot  render  utility 
services  for  themselves,  except  at  such 
enormous  cost  as  would  make  modern  city 
life  impossible.  Therefore,  as  seems  clear 
to  me,  the  public  should  carry  the  risk  of 
the  investment.  But,  if  the  cities  are  to  as- 
sume the  risks  of  the  future  in  order  to  give 
stability  to  capital,  and  thereby  to  secure 
low  rates  and  dependable  service,  it  is  clear 
that  the  control  of  the  investment  by  public 
authority  must  be  much  more  minute  and 
far-reaching  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

(2)     Public  Utilities  as  MConep-Eamin* 
Enterprises 

In  my  judgment,  public  utilities  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
profit  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  general 
taxation. 

Compensation  for  franchise  grants,  and 
special  taxes  or  license  fees  imposed  upon 
public  service  corporations  should  not  be 
encouraged,  unless  the  proceeds  of  such 
compensation  or  taxes  are  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing for  the  property. 

Every  individual  public  utility  should  be 
made  to  render  a  clear  account  of  itself, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

Public  utility  services  should  be  rendered 
as  nearly  at  cost  as  practicable,  except  that 
the  rates  should  include  a  sufficient  contri- 


bution to  retire  the  investment  within  a 
definite  period  of  time. 

Public  utilities  should  receive  credit  for 
all  the  service  rendered  by  them  to  the  city 
and  its  various  departments,  but  only  under 
unusual  conditions  should  the  city  assume 
to  subsidize  a  public  utility  service  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  or  otherwise. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  time  may 
come  when  public  utility  services  will  be  fur- 
nished free,  as  elevator  service  is,  but,  for 
the  present  at  least,  in  view  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  and  the  financial  limitations  of 
the  cities,  each  public  utility. should  continue 
to  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  charging 
those  who  use  it  adequate  fees  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
unfair  and  unstatesmanlike  to  attempt  to 
levy  a  special  tax  upon  the  patrons  of  any 
particular  utility.  Possibly  the  practice  of 
taxing  property  devoted  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic utilities  the  same  as  other  property  held 
by  private  individuals,  may  be  justified;  but 
except  in  those  cases  where  taxation  is  used 
as  a  weapon  to  secure  control,  it  seems  that 
at  least  the  utility  property  located  within 
street  limits  should  not  be  taxed.  I  should 
be  willing  to  exempt  from  ordinary  as  well 
as  special  taxation  all  property  actually  de- 
voted to  public  use  in  the  rendering  of  util- 
ity service,  under  adequate  control,  but  I 
hesitate  to  advocate,  at  the  present  time, 
so  radical  a  proposal.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, advocate  the  relief  of  public  utility 
property  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
plenty  of  it,  if  such  relief  is  to  be  merely 
a  special  privilege  to  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased private  profits. 

While  each  of  the  public  utilities  should 
in  the  main  be  self-supporting  and  indepen- 
dent, there  is  a  certain  community  of  pub- 
lic interest  among  them.  Conditions  may 
arise,  therefore,  under  which  the  rule  I 
have  laid  down  should  be  modified  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  us  to  take  easily  earned 
profits  from  a  strong  utility  to  wipe  out  the 
easily  incurred  deficits  of  a  weak  one. 

I  have  said  that  the  rates  and  charges 
should  include  enough  to  maintain  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  investment 
This  requires  explanation  and  defense.  It 
anticipates  in  a  measure  our  discussion  of 
ultimate  municipal  ownership.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  patrons  of  a  public  utility 
should  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  the 
earnings  to  enable  a  public  service  corpora- 
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tion  to  pay  off  its  bonds  and  still  retain  full 
title  to  the  property.  I  mean  that  under 
public  ownership— or,  under  private  owner- 
ship, as  a  means  of  ultimate  public  owner- 
ship—the consumers  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  plant  and  give  it  to  the  city.  It 
is  often  urged  that  this  policy  would  im- 
pose an  unreasonable  hardship  upon  a  single 
generation  of  public  utility  patrons.'  It 
might  also  be  urged  that  the  patrons  of  a 
public  utility  represent  a  class  and  therefore 
should  not  be  required  to  buy  a  great  prop- 
erty and  turn  it  over  without  charge  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  These  objections 
have  certain  apparent  weight.  It  seems 
clear  to  me,  however,  that  the  amortization 
plan  will  save  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
own  cost  by  making  the  investment  doubly 
secure  and  thus  reducing  the  rate  of  charge 
for  capital  under  either  private  or  public 
ownership.  Moreover,  we  have  experienced 
so  many  disasters  and  are  on  the  brink  of 
so  many  more  as  a  result  of  the  reckless 
financiering  of  the  past,  both  as  to  public 
improvements  and  as  to  privately  owned 
public  utilities,  that  we  should  adopt  every 
possible  measure  to  get  these  enterprises 
upon  a  conservative  financial  basis.  While 
a  number  of  utilities  at  the  present  time 
seem  very  well  established,  all  of  them  have 
been  largely  transformed  within  a  genera- 
tion, and  we  have  no  absolute  assurance 
that  the  investments  in  any  of  them  will  not 
become  obsolete  within  a  single  generation. 
If  the  public  is  to  assume  the  risk  of  obso- 
lescence, it  will  be  a  safe  and  highly  reason- 
able policy  to  meet  obsolescence  in  advance. 
Then  if  the  utility  continues  to  be  useful, 
both  the  consumers  as  such  and  the  city  at 
large  will  enjoy  a  distinct  advantage.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  utility  or  the  property 
now  used  by  it  becomes  obsolete,  we  shall 
avoid  the  unhappy  condition  of  still  being 
in  debt  for  property  that  has  disappeared. 
Where  a  city  is  able  to  enter  upon  municipal 
ownership  at  once  and  take  care  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  by  means  of  taxes,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  course,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  require  the  consumers 
in  one  generation  to  pay  for  a  public  utility 
plant,  in  addition  to  maintaining  it,  than  it 
would  be  not  to  have  it  paid  for  at  all. 

Water  works  and  lighting  plants  are  so 
essential  to  the  city  in  the  performance  of 
its  governmental  functions  that  where 
necessary  a  city  may  reasonably  contribute 


out  of  taxes  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  income  necessary  to  make  such  utili- 
ties self-sustaining.  This  contribution  is 
in  reality  only  a  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
sidy. New  York  City  has  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther and  has  put  its  credit  and  its  taxing 
power  behind  a  great  rapid  transit  enter- 
prise in  order  to  secure  for  its  citizens  a 
high  standard  of  widely  extended  service 
at  the  five-cent  standard  rate  of  fare.  Phila- 
delphia is  now  talking  of  assuming  a  simi- 
lar contingent  liability  in  the  case  of  the 
local  transit  lines.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  condemning  this  idea,  but  I  will 
say  emphatically  that  in  my  opinion  a  city 
ought  not  to  enter  upon  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing public  utilities  until  it  has  abso- 
lutely eliminated  the  speculative  element  in 
them  so  far  as  the  private  investment  is 
concerned. 

(3)     Ultimate  Municipal  Ownership 

In  my  opinion,  cities  should  not  assume 
that  public  utilities  are  to  remain  perma- 
nently as  private  investments  under  pri- 
vate operation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  assume  that  all  the  well-established 
utilities  will  sooner  or  later  be  publicly 
owned,  private  capital  being  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  streets  except  as  it  is 
lent  to  the  city. 

In  their  franchise  grants,  and  in  all  con- 
tracts affecting  rates  or  granting  privileges, 
the  cities  should  establish  the  option  to  take 
over  the  utilities  either  at  pleasure  or  at 
reasonable  fixed  intervals. 

Wherever  possible,  the  cities  should  go 
still  further,  and  without  more  delay  defin- 
itely set  in  motion  the  machinery  necessary 
to  compel  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  pri- 
vate capital  from  the  public  streets  and  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  the  utility  plants  by 
the  cities  as  public  property. 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  a  consideration 
of  the  theory  of  municipal  ownership.  I 
call  specific  attention  to  the  fact  that  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  the  fixtures  in  the  streets 
presents  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  operation 
of  public  utilities  by  larger  units.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  development  of  interurban 
utilities,  the  extension  of  utility  service  to 
rural  regions  and  the  grouping  of  a  number 
of  cities  in  relation  to  a  single  source  of 
supply,  often  present  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  separate  operation  by  or  for 
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each  distinct  political  unit.  I  shall  assume 
that  the  most  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  these  utilities 
will  be  developed  as  the  need  arises,  and 
therefore  my  argument  will  be  confined  to 
the  desirability  of  municipal  ownership, 
with  or  without  public  operation. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  its  relation  to  pub- 
lic utilities,  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic is  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
practicable  cost,  I  do  not  admit  that  the 
entire  case  is  to  be  determined  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion of  individual  public  and  individual  pri- 
vate plants.  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny 
that  serious  administrative  and  political  dif- 
ficulties now  obstruct  the  movement  for  mu- 
nicipal operation.  I  take  my  stand  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  policy  of  ulti- 
mate municipal  ownership  on  broader 
grounds.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  in  regard  to  the  recognized 
public  character  of  these  services.  I  need 
not  go  at  length  into  the  difficulty  of  ade- 
quately regulating  a  private  monopoly.  I 
need  not  claim  greatly  reduced  rates  or 
greatly  improved  service  as  the  immediate 
result  of  municipal  ownership.  All  these 
considerations  are  factors  in  the  great  de- 
velopment of  city  civilization  which  makes 
ultimate  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  appear  to  be  inevitable,  whether  we 
want  it  or  not.  But  back  of  all  the  usual 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  on  this  subject  lies 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  existence  of 
a  great  body  of  private  capital  invested  in 
the  public  streets  is  a  continuing  menace  to 
a  city's  welfare. 

The  concentration  of  the  control  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  common  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  irresponsible  to  the 
community  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercise  such  control,  is  in  itself  a  recog- 
nized menace  to  civilization.  This  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  but  when  we 
come  to  public  utility  enterprises,  which  are 
actually  performing  a  public  function,  and 
which  are  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
regularly  established  political  authorities, 
and  which  operate  by  means  of  easements 
on  public  property,  the  dangers  of  concen- 
tration of  control  are  multiplied. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  great  cities 
the  development  of  land  values  is  such  as 
to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  majority 
of  men  to  be  land  holders.    Cities  create  a 


proletariat,  a  fourth  estate,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes  landless,  homeless  and 
propertyless,  becomes  a  dangerous  element 
in  a  democracy.  Political  and  economic 
stability  rest  upon  widespread  participation 
in  wealth.  The  conditions  that  prevail  in 
modern  cities  in  certain  respects  tend  to 
cultivate  the  most  dangerous  factors  in 
democracy.  Cities  by  their  very  nature  are 
cooperative,  and  public  utilities,  par  excel- 
lence, are  the  visible  symbols  of  that  co- 
operation. If  in  the  cities  we  are  passing 
out  of  the  stage  of  widespread  individual 
ownership,  our  only  safe  course  is  to  de- 
velop a  strong  community  ownership,  not  a 
mere  sentimental  loyalty  that  attaches  to 
the  city  that  we  love,  but  a  substantial  uni- 
versal economic  interest  in  it.  Capital  is 
too  valuable  to  society  to  be  wastefully  de- 
stroyed. We  all  respect  it.  If  we  destroy 
it,  we  are  destroying  that  which  ultimately 
belongs  to  the  community.  The  public  own- 
ership of  public  utilities,  which  is  merely 
the  complete  public  ownership  of  the  public 
streets,  not  only  frees  the  agents  of  the 
people  from  the  compelling  influence  of  in- 
vested private  capital,  but  gives  those  agents 
and  the  people  they  represent  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  new  sense  of  civic  loy- 
alty and  a  new  attitude  of  conservatism,  all 
of  which  are  of  the' utmost  importance  in 
the  orderly  development  of  our  civilization. 
I  maintain  that  municipal  ownership,  as 
an  ultimate  policy,  is  both  desirable  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  the  real  point  of  my  argument 
here  is  that,  if  it  is  either  desirable  or  in- 
evitable, the  cities  should  begin  to  prepare 
for  it  now.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
warm  opponents  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation,  in  their  zeal  to  show  that 
our  cities  are  politically  unfit  to  undertake 
public  utility  enterprises,  tend  to  gloat  over 
the  proofs  they  find,  as  if  they  were  really 
glad  that  the  cities  in  which  they  live  are 
incapable  or  unfit  to  undertake  these  func- 
tions of  such  grave  concern  to  everyone. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  all  of  us  who 
take  the  public  point  of  view  are  bound 
to  strive  to  make  our  cities  fit  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  and  operation,  if  they  are 
not  so  already.  We  at  least  can  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  attempts  being  made  on 
every  hand  to  hinder,  hamper  and  render 
abortive  the  municipal  ownership  move- 
ment. We  at  least  cannot  approve  of  the 
attitude  of  those  who  are  willing  to  saddle 
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the  city  with  an  enormous  over-capitaliza- 
tion as  its  initial  handicap  when  it  under- 
takes municipal  ownership.  We  at  least  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  con- 
stantly being  made  to  pack  commissions  and 
councils  with  weak  or  private-minded  men 
who  will  effectively  prevent  or  postpone  the 
development  of  efficient  and  intelligent  pub- 
lic agencies  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  make 
municipal  ownership  a  success. 

The  problem  that  the  cities  must  ulti- 
mately meet,  and  that  they  should  begin  to 
meet  definitely  now,  is  the  problem  of  pay- 
ing for  the  public  utilties  so  that  the  actual 
transfer  of  the  property  from  private  own- 
ership to  public  ownership  may  be  ulti- 
mately made.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
a  reduction  of  rates  will  bring  ownership 
any  nearer,  except  as  it  may  squeeze  the  il- 
legitimate values  out  of  franchises  and  ren- 
der the  public  utility  field  uncongenial  for 


speculators.  Whenever  a  city  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  granting  of  a  new  franchise 
or  in  the  making  of  a  contract,  to  secure 
an  option  for  the  purchase  of  a  public  util- 
ity at  a  reasonable  fixed  price,  it  should  do 
so,  but  in  such  cases  it  should  place  the 
exercise  of  that  option  and  the  provision 
for  the  payment  for  the  utility  ahead  of  rate 
reduction  in  its  program.  If  we  secure  an 
option  to  buy  a  utility  at  a  fixed  price  and 
then  reduce  the  rates  to  a  point  where  noth- 
ing can  be  saved  from  earnings  for  an 
amortization  or  purchase  fund,  we  make  the 
future  acquisition  of  the  property  more 
rather  than  less  difficult.  For  unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  utility  out  of  taxes, 
it  will  be  very  unpopular  and  very  difficult, 
having  pared  the  rates  to  the  bone,  to  in- 
crease them  again  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  sinking  fund. 


Membership  "Shingles" 

Boston,  Mass. — In  response  to  a  demand 
of  the  members  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  a  certificate  of  membership 
which  could  be  framed  and  hung  in  their 
places  of  business,  a  membership  "shingle" 
has  been  designed,  a  reproduction  of  which 
is  here  shown.  The  original  is  done  in  pho- 
togravure, and  is  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary.  The  Boston  sky-line  gives 
a  picturesque  touch  to  the  design,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  dignified,  simple  and  busi- 


nesslike.   A  charge  of  $1  is  made  for  each 
"shingle,"  framed  and  ready  to  hang. 

Recreation  Survey 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — An  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  recreational  facilities  and  needs  in 
Indianapolis  was  recently  prepared  for  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  under 
the  direction  of  Francis  R.  North,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  This  study 
was  so  complete  and  the  recommendations 
so  definite  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
report  itself  for  the  details  of  the  survey. 
This  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Part  I  of  the  report  is  headed  "Recrea- 
tion Needs  of  Indianapolis,"  and  deals  with 
the  facilities  of  outdoor  play  and  recrea- 
tion in  neighborhoods.  It  was  necessary 
to  know  where  the  population  was  con- 
gested, and  legitimate  recreation  likely  to 
be  hampered  or  made  impossible  because  of 
lack  of  facilities,  and  where  freer  and  more 
open  conditions  prevailed.  With  these  ideas 
in  mind,  the  city  was  divided  into  seven 
types  of  forty  acres  each,  based  upon  the 
density  of  population  and  showing  the  per- 
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centage  of  school  population  in  each  type. 
It  was  then  possible  to  outline  a  program 
which  would  fit  the  needs  of  every  section 
of  the  city,  and  provide  for  the  recreational 
life  of  both  youth  and  adult. 

A  complete  recreation  system  was  de- 
clared to  consist  of  the  following  elements: 
(i)  The  home  and  neighborhood  life;  (2) 
commercial  amusements;  (3)  the  recreative 
opportunities  provided  by  private  effort; 
and  (4)  those  furnished  by  the  city. 

The  home  and  neighborhood  conditions 
in  the  city  were  very  carefully  studied.  To 
quote  from  the  report  at  this  point: 

"The  play  of  children  and  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  social  .recreations  of  youth  ought, 
naturally,  to  be  associated  with  the  life  of  a 
good  home  and  a  good  type  of  neighborhood. 
But  where  the  home  life  has  little  hold  and 
the  neighborhood  life  is  not  an  uplifting  social 
force,  the  need  for  organized  recreation  be- 
comes acute.  In  general,  the  greatest  needs 
are  in  districts  showing  heavy  types  of  con- 
gestion, and  particularly  where  homes  with 
few  rooms  and  no  open  spaces  are  the  rule. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  *  *  *  A 
few  instances  illustrate  how  social  conditions 
rather  than  congested  conditions  are  the  test 


of  a  neighborhood's  need.  In  a  district  where 
the  houses  are  mostly  roomy  and  well  kept, 
and  where  open  fields  are  plentiful,  a  certain 
'corner'  is  a  general  loafing  place,  and  has  a 
notoriously  bad  effect  on  the  way  in  which  the 
spare  time  of  great  numbers  of  boys  and 
young  men  is  spent  Several  settlements  in 
the  city's  outskirts  have  poor  housing  condi- 
tions and  little  in  home  life  that  is  attractive 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  central  neighbor- 
hoods where  there  is  almost  no  yard  space,  and 
where  the  need  of  play  spaces  for  children  and 
youth  is  great,  are  in  some  respects  the  best 
parts  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  adequacy  of  life 
within  the  home  is  concerned." 

Part  II  of  the  report  handles  the  subject 
of  Public  Facilities  under  the  following 
subdivisions:  (1)  Uses  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds and  Public  Bathing  in  1913;  (2) 
Possible  Uses  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds; 
(3)  School  Property;  (4)  Public  Libraries; 
(5)  Streets;  (6)  Present  Supervision  of 
Recreation  in  Indianapolis.  Part  III  is  a 
summary  of  Principal  Needs,  Part  IV  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Administration,  and 
Part  V  contains  the  recommendations.  In 
the  Appendix  are  interesting  and  illuminat- 
ing tables  and  maps. 
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South  Bend's  New  Strength  and 
New  Spirit 

South  Bend  To-day,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  contains  in  its  issue  of  October, 
1914,  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  The 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  new  organization 
are  indicated  by  the  following  excerpts : 

"A  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
created  for  South  Bend,  one  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative of  its  entire  citizenship. 

"The  task  of  creating  the  new  body  engaged 
the  attention  of  fifty  of  the  citizens  for  ten 
days,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  821  members  were 
enrolled  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  more 
are  being  added  daily. 

"The  work  of  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the 
old  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  really  creating 
a  new  body  was  undertaken  by  the  American 
City  Bureau,  which  was  represented  in  the 
work  by  J.  H.  Braddock,  Lucius  E.  Wilson 
and  Williams  Haynes.  It  is  a  significant  faci 
that  in  all  the  cities  in  which  this  bureau  has 
handled  membership  campaigns  during  the 
past  two  years,  no  city  under  100,000  has  made 
the  record  of  South  Bend;  in  fact,  only  one 
has  excelled,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  137,000 
people,  where  1200  citizens  enrolled  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

"During  the  very  height  of  the  campaign  the 
quarters  of  the  organization  were  moved  to  its 
fine  new  home  for  its  exclusive  use,  in  which 
one  or  more  important  public  meetings  have 
been  held  every  day  since  its  occupancy.  The 
members  are  justly  proud  of  this  new  home 


and  a  large  part  of  them  have  already  called  to 
inspect  it. 

"The  whole  campaign  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial in  its  effects  upon  the  community.  They 
have  been  given  real  vision.  The  citizen  is  now 
asking  what  he  can  do  for  his  community  in- 
stead of  complaining  about  what  is  not  done 
by  someone  else.  The  community  spirit  de- 
veloped in  South  Bend  is  such  that  any  reason- 
able task  now  set  will  be  met  and  carried 
through  with  splendid  efficiency. 

"The  keynote  of  the  campaign  was  struck 
by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  opening  luncheon  at  the 
Oliver  Hotel,  October  8. 

"'South  Bend  citizens  cannot  divorce  busi- 
ness from  the  art  of  living:/  said  Mr.  Wilson. 
"We  are  learning  that  business  is  interdepen- 
dent with  every  human  endeavor.  The  hous- 
ing problem  is  business,  the  making  of  parks 
is  business,  the  school  question  is  business  be- 
cause it  presents  a  new  question  of  activity  for 
every  citizen  to  consider — that  of  vocational 
training. 

"  'The  appeal  to  you  to-day  to  enlarge  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  put  it  in  a  position 
to  cope  with  every  impending  economic,  so- 
cial and  purely  business  question  which  affects 
the  community,  is  a  patriotic  appeal.  The  man 
who  asks  what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
give  him  always  forgets  that  he  owes  the  town 
something,  before  he  starts. 

"  'It  is  a  truth  that  the  individual  owes  more 
to  the  town  than  the  town  owes  to  him.  This 
is  equally  true  of  manufacturers  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  limitations  of  towns  are 
things  which  limit  business,  all  opportunities 
and  professions. 

"  'The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  people's 
agency;  it  is  the  people's  machinery  for  the 
promotion  of  public  business.  Cooperation  is 
the  cheapest  tax  people  can  pay ;  it  is  the  best 
producer  of  substantial  results.' " 


Cincinnati's  Industrial  Survey 

By  C.  R.  Hebble 

Manager,  Civic  and  Industrial  Department,  Cincinnati  Chamber  01  Commerce 


THE  oldest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  United  States  was  organized  in 
Cincinnati  seventy-five  years  ago,  in 
October,  1839. 

From  its  very  beginning  this  institution 
has  taken  a  live  interest  in  matters  of  great 
importance  to  this  city  and  nation.  Its  in- 
fluence has  been  widespread.  Two  things 
may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  Through  it  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  was  organized,  and 
for  a  year  before  the  government  took  over 
the  work  it  was  maintained  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 


it  was  the  promoter  of  the  building  of  the 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  by 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

In  addition  to  its  function  as  a  civic  insti- 
tution, very  early  in  its  history  it  estab- 
lished a  trading  exchange  where  men 
bought  and  sold  grain,  hay  and  other  com- 
modities and  incident  to  which  has  been 
carried  on  the  official  weighing,  inspection 
and  grading  of  all  grain  and  hay  received 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  renaissance  of  this  venerable  organi- 
zation has  taken  place.  It  has  absorbed 
other  bodies  and  has  greatly  increased  its 
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membership.  Retaining  its  trading  ex- 
change, it  now  has  become  a  modern  insti- 
tution with  thirteen  distinct  departments  un- 
der expert  management:  Traffic,  Publicity, 
Civic,  Industrial,  Convention,  Trade  Ex- 
pansion, Foreign  Trade,  Statistics,  etc.,  and 
also  its  subsidiary  organizations,  such  as 
the  Hay  and  Grain  Exchange,  Traffic  Club, 
Retail  Merchants*  Association,  etc.  It  main- 
tains an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs  and 
constantly  takes  steps  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities  of  the  city. 
Its  policy  is  to  resolve  less  and  do  more. 
Its  slogan  might  be  said  to  be  "Results 
rather  than  resolutions.'* 

The  first  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors became  convinced  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  an  industrial  survey  made  of 
the  city,  a  gathering  together,  classification 
and  interpretation  of  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  the  factors  which  make  up  the 
present  industrial  situation.  By  this  means 
it  was  hoped  to  discover  which  were  the 
weak  and  which  the  strong  points  of  the 
city,  in  order  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
correct  the  defects,  and  that  the  advantages 
might  be  made  available  for  argument  in 
favor  of  Cincinnati.     It  was  decided  that 


where  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  persuade 
industrial  establishments  to  relocate  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  usual  "hot  air"  process  is  to  be 
missing,  and  facts  alone  presented.  The 
manager  of  the  Civic  and  Industrial  De- 
partment was  made  director  of  the  sur- 
vey. 

First  a  schedule  was  carefully  prepared 
indicating  those  subjects  about  which  it  was 
desired  to  secure  detailed  information ;  then 
followed  the  development  of  a  scheme  for 
classifying  and  filing  the  material.  Next 
came  the  actual  collection  and  compilation, 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
months.  This  has  involved  the  search  of 
many  sources  for  facts  about  subjects 
which  have  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
relation  to  the  industrial  status,  such  as 
fuel,  power,  traffic,  housing,  education, 
rentals,  labor,  cost  of  living,  sources  of  raw 
materials,  markets,  recreation,  municipal 
conditions,  industrial  training,  laws  and  or- 
dinances, etc.  Finally  came  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  data,  now  being  undertaken. 

The  first  problem  was  to  be  able  to  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  industrial  Cincinnati. 
The  result  is  the  "industrial"  map  which  ac- 
companies this  article  and  which  as  pub- 
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lished  is  17x22  inches  in  size.  It  elimi- 
nates streets,  parks  and  other  details  of  the 
ordinary  map.  It  indicates  the  accessibility 
of  factory  sections,  potential  industrial  dis- 
tricts and  workmen's  homes  to  street  car 
lines  and  railroads.  It  shows  the  station, 
warehouse  and  yard  facilities  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  gives  a  wider  range  of  informa- 
tion than  other  maps  showing  shipping  fa- 
cilities only. 

In  the  office  of  the  department  is  a  large 
wall  map  upon  which  about  the  same  infor- 
mation is  indicated  and  the  locations  of 
about  1,500  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing plants  of  the  city  are  "spotted  in" 
in  colors.  Different  shades  of  blue  repre- 
sent different  kinds  of  wood-working  plants ; 
red,  metal  working;  yellow,  factories  that 
manufacture  from  leather,  etc. 

As  far  as  possible  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, facts  collected  by  the  survey  are  being 
worked  into  graphic  charts,  two  of  which 
are  here  reproduced.  These  are  supplied 
from  time  to  time  to  the  local  newspapers, 
and  some  appear  with  explanatory  articles 
in  the  Cincinnatian,  the  monthly  publication 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  origi- 
nals are  drawn  upon  tracing  cloth  from 
which  blue  prints  are  made.  The  blue  prints 
are  used  to  supplement  letters  to  prospective 
industries  and  to  others  seeking  information 
about  Cincinnati. 

Monographs  on  the  general  subjects  are 
being  written,  such  as  education,  cost  of 
living,  transportation,  fuel  and  power,  ren- 
tal of  workmen's  homes,  climate,  etc.  These 
will  soon  be  published  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

A  distinct  section  of  the  survey  has  been 
a  study  of  industrial  education.  This  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  public 
schools,  with  the  idea  that  information 
would  be  obtained  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  public  schools  could  improve  the  work 
of  vocational  training.  The  first  section  of 
this  study,  an  inquiry  into  the  allied  print- 
ing trades,  has  just  been  completed. 

It  is  the  intention  to  keep  the  material 
collected  by  the  survey  as  nearly  up  to  date 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  through  it  the  pebple  of  the 
city,  may  have  at  their  command  a  sort  of 
balance  sheet  showing  their  industrial  situ- 
ation. 

The  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
problems  of  different  lines  of  manufacture, 
collected,  classified  and  always  at  hand,  now 


make  it  possible  to  answer  promptly  the 
questions  of  those  interested  and  in  reply 
to  give  facts  instead  of  guesses.  Already 
this  has  been  productive  of  tangible  results, 
and  the  department  is  being  used  more  and 
more  by  residents  of  the  city  as  a  source  of 
information  upon  civic  and  industrial  sub- 
jects. 
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A  List  of  American  City-Planning  Reports 


The  scope  of  this  list  is  limited  to  published  reports  from  1900  to 
date  dealing  with  the  planning  or  replanning  of  American  cities  or  con- 
siderable parts  thereof.  Unless  containing  special  reports  on  a  park  sys- 
tem, annual  reports  of  park  commissioners  have  not  been  included,  although 
they  often  contain  references  bearing  on  the  relation  of  parks  to  city 
planning*  The  list  was  oricjinally  compiled  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 
from  his  private  library,  and  augmented  by  titles  contributed  by  a  number 
of  city  planners,  among  whom  the  original  list  was  circulated  in  pre- 
liminary proof.  The  entire  list  was  then  revised  and  further  enlarged 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard  University. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Architectural  Development  of  Capitol 
Hill  by  the  Construction  of  Department 
Buildings  and  the  Extension  of  the  Park 
System.  191 1.  Report  of  Franklin  B. 
Ware,  State  Architect. 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  Albany  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Appointed  to  Suggest  a 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  River 
Front.    191 1. 

Studies  for  Albany.  1914.  By  Arnold  W. 
Brunner,  Architect ;  Charles  Downing  Lay, 
Landscape  Architect. 

Alton,  111. 

The  Advancement  of  Alton.  1914.  A 
General  City  Plan  Study  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Altus,  Okla. 

Altus,  Oklahoma.  1910.  Containing  pre- 
liminary report  of  L.  P.  Jensen  to  the 
Altus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  dia- 
gram of  suggested  civic  center  and  draw- 
ing of  proposed  parks,  boulevards  and  open 
spaces. 

Bagnio,  P.  I. 

Report  of  D.  H.  Burnham  and  Pierce  An- 
derson. 1905.  In  Philippine  Commission 
Report,  1005;  and  plan,  in  Philippine  Car- 
nival Circular.    191 1. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Development  of  Public  Grounds  for 
Greater  Baltimore.  1904.  By  Olmsted 
Bros. 

Burnt  District  Commission.  1904.  Sher- 
lock Swann,  Chairman. 
Partial  Report  on  City  Plan.  1910.  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Society  of  Baltimore,  Frank 
Frick,  Chairman.  Plans  by  Arnold  W. 
Brunner,  John  M.  Carrere  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted. 

Reports  of  the  Topographical  Survey  Com- 
mission to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore  for  the  Years  Ending  191 1,  1912. 


*  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  park  reports 
of  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Indianapolis,  Memphis,  Essex 
County  (N.  J.),  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  and  the  four 
Chicago  park  commissions,  containing  illuminating  re- 
ports by  such  men  as  George  F.  Kessler,  Olmsted 
Brothers,  George  A.  Parker  and  Theodore  Wirth. 
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Bangor,  Me. 

Bangor  City  Plan:  The  Burnt  District. 
191 1.  Report  by  Warren  H.  Manning  to 
Civic  Improvement  Committee. 

Berlin  and  Waterloo,  Ont. 

A  City  Plan  for  Berlin  and  Waterloo  and 
a  Comprehensive  Report  for  Their  De- 
velopment. 1914.  By  Charles  W.  Leavitt, 
Jr. 

Billerica 

The  Billerica  Town  Plan.  By  Warren  H. 
Manning.  Published  in  Billerica,  1912-13, 
and  in  Landscape  Architecture,  April,  1913. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Better  Binghamton.  191 1.  A  Report  to 
the  Mercantile  Press  Club  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Borden  Park,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Report  on  the  Development  of  the  Estate 
for  The  Great  Eastern  Realty  Company. 
1914.    By  Thomas  H.  Mawson  &  Sons. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Municipal  Im- 
provements, Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
1907. 

Report  on  Proposed  Park  and  Parkways 
from  Charles  River  Reservation  to  West 
Roxbury.  1908.  By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway. 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Commission.  1909.  Benjamin  N.  John- 
son, Chairman;  Henry  B.  Day,  Desmond 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  S.  Peabody,  Thomas  J. 
Gargan. 

Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Board  on  Me- 
tropolitan Improvements.  1910.  George 
G.  Crocker,  Chairman. 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commis- 
sion. 1912.  Edward  A.  Filene,  J.  R. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  John  Nolen. 
Suggested  System  of  Main  Thoroughfares 
for  Boston.  1913.  United  Improvement 
Association. 

Report  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board 
to  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Com- 
mission on  the  Larper  Aspects  of  Pas- 
senger Transportation  in  Metropolitan 
Boston.     1914. 
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Boulder,  Colo. 

The  Improvement  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 

1910.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.  Made 
to  City  Improvement  Association. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Report  to  the  Society  for  Beautifying 
Buffalo.  1002.  By  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
inson. 

The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Gardens  with  Adjoinina  #  Water  Front, 
Excursion  Docks,  and  Union  Station  for 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  1005.  By  George 
Cary. 

Calgary,  Alta. 

A  Preliminary  Scheme  for  Controlling  the 
Economic  Growth  of  the  City.  1914.  Re- 
port of  Thomas  H.  Mawson  &  Sons  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  Calgary. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Future  Development  of  Harvard 
Square  and  its  Neighborhood.  1913.  Re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  at  the  request 
of  the  Miayor  of  Cambridge:  E.  J.  A. 
Duquesne,  H.  V.  Hubbard,  J.  S.  Hum- 
phreys, H.  L.  Warren. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Civic  Improvement  and  BeautiUcation  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  1008.  Report  of 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to  Mayor  and 
City  Council. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Plan  and  Report  Outlining  the  General 
Features  of  a  Park  System.  1910.  By 
John  Nolen. 

Chicago,  I1L 

Metropolitan  Park  System:  Report  of 
the  Special  Park  Commission.  1904.  John 
J.  Bradley,  Chairman. 
Plan  for  a  Boulevard  to  Connect  the 
North  and  South  Sides  of  the  River  on 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Pine  Street.  The 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  1908. 
Plan  of  Chicago.  1909.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Club  dur- 
ing the  years  1906-07-08.  By  Daniel  H. 
Burnham  and  Edward  H.  Bennett ;  edited 
by  Charles  Moore. 

Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chicago   by  the  Chicago  Harbor 
Commission.  1909. 
Chicago's  Greatest  Issue  an  Official  Plan. 

191 1.  Published  by  the  Plan  Commission, 
Charles  H.  Wacker.  Chairman.  (Hand- 
book of  Plan  of  1909.) 
Recommendations  and  General  Plans  for 
a  Comprehensive  Passenger  Subway  Sys- 
tem for  the  City  of  Chicago.  191 1.  Re- 
port made  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Local  Transportation 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
By  Bion  J.  Arnold. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Plan  Commission.    1911-1913, 


Report  on  Passenger  Subway  and  Elevated 
Railroad  Development  in  Chicago.  1912. 
Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Traffic  and 
Transportation  of  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago by  Charles  K.  Mohler. 
Joint  Report  on  Comprehensive  System  of 
Passenger  Subways  for  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 1912.  By  the  Harbor  and  Subway 
Commission  and  Sub-committee  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  Local  Transporta- 
tion: John  Ericson,  James  J.  Reynolds, 
E.  C.  Shankland,  William  J.  Shanks,  Eu- 
gene Block. 

Report  on  Dock  and  Pier  Development, 
Harbor  District  No.  1.  191 2.  The  Harbor 
and  Subway  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Chicago:  John  Ericson,  James  J.  Rey- 
nolds. E.  C.  Shankland. 
W acker's  Manual  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago; 
Municipal  Economy.  191 2.  Especially  pre- 
pared for  studv  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago;  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission.  By  Walter  D.  Moody. 
The  Railway  Terminal  Problem  of  Chi- 
cago. 1 91 3.  A  series  of  addresses  before 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
Report  of  the  Rearrangement  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Steam  Railroad  Ter- 
minals of  the  City  of  Chicago.  1013.  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Citizens'  Terminal  Plan 
Committee  of  Chicago.  By  Bion  J.  Arnold. 
Through  Routes  for  Chicago's  Steam 
Railroads:  The  Best  Means  for  Attaining 
Popular  and  Comfortable  Travel  for  Chi- 
cago and  Suburbs.  1914.  By  George  Ells- 
worth Hooker. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Park  System  for  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati. 1907.  By  George  E.  Kessler.  Re- 
port of  Park  Commission  to  Board  of 
Public  Service. 

Report  on  an  Interurban  Electric  Railway 
Terminal  System  for  the  City  of^  Cincin- 
nati. 191 2.  Submitted  to  the  Cincinnati 
Interurban  Rapid  Transit  Commission  by 
Bion  J.  Arnold. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Group  Plan  of  the  Public  Buildings 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  1903.  Reoort 
made  to  the  Mavor  and  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Service  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  John 
M.  Carrere  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner.  Sec- 
ond edition,  1907. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Public  Improvement  Com- 
mission of  the  Citv  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  From 
June,  1896.  to  November  t,  1004;  with 
maps  of  the  improvements  and  tabulated 
statements  of  the  cost  of  the  work.    1904. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

A  Report  for  the  City  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  and  El  Paso  Good 
Roads  Association  on  the  Development  of 
Streets.  1905.  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son. 

A  General  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
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Colorado  Springs.  19 12.  Made  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Prop- 
erty by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Summary  of  Official  Reports  of  the  Union 
Depot  Commissiont  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  1912-13.  Edgar  T.  Ensign,  Chair- 
man. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Improvement  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  1905. 
By  Kelsey  and  Guild,  made  to  the  Civic 
League. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Report  of  the  Plan  Commission  for  the 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  1908.  Made  by 
Austin  W.  Lord,  Albert  Kelsey,  Charles 
N.  Lowrie,  Charles  M.  Robinson,  H.  A. 
McNeil,  to  Mayor,  Board  of  Public  Ser- 
vice and  City  Council. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Report  on  a  Park  System  for  Council 
Bluffs,  la.  1913.  Made  by  Charles  Mul- 
ford Robinson  to  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  City  Plan  for  Dallas.  Report  of  Park 
Board.    191 1.    By  George  E.  Kessler. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Proposed  Plans  for  the  Improvement  of 

the  City  of  Denver.     1906.    Prepared  for 

the  Art  Commission  by  Charles  Mulford 

Robinson. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Proposed 

Improvements  in  Denver.    1907. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Denver  Civic  Cen- 
ter to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 
By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Arnold  W. 
B runner.  Published  in  City  of  Denver, 
August  3,  19 1 2. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Improvement  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  1905. 
Reports  for  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Improvement  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  1906. 
Proposed  extension  of  Washington  Boule- 
vard. Report  of  Directors  to  membership, 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
Detroit  City  Plan  and  Improvement  Com- 
mission— Report  on  the  Center  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  191 3.  Report  of  the  joint 
committee  representing  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Detroit  Library  Commission, 
Detroit  School  of  Design,  Detroit  Orches- 
tral Association  and  the  Michigan  Chapter 
of  American  Institute  of  Architects  on  the 
Center  jof  Arts  and  Letters  for  Detroit, 
together  with  plan  prepared  by  Edward  H. 
Bennett  and  Frank  Miles  Day. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Town  Planning  for  Dover,  N.  J.  1913. 
Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coun- 
cil by  Arthur  Coleman  Comey. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Report  on  the  Improvement  of  the  City 


of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  1907.  Report  by 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to  Joint  Com- 
mittee Representing  Commercial  Club, 
Civic  Division  of  Woman's  Club,  and 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Greater  Erie.  1913.  Plans  and  Reports 
for  the  Extension  and  Improvement  of  the 
City  of  Erie.  Prepared  for  the  City  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  John 
Nolen.  Supplementary  chapters  by  E.  P. 
Goodrich,  Henry  C.  Long  and  F.  Van  Z. 
Lane. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Fayetteville's  Opportunities.  1909.  Re- 
port of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to  the 
Fayetteville   Park  Commission. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Improvement  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
1909.  Report  of  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son for  Fort  Wayne  Civic  Improvement 
Association. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 1911-1913.  George  E.  Kessler, 
Landscape  Architect. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Glen  Ridge,  New  lersey:  A  Report  by 
John  Nolen.    1909. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Preliminary  Report  for  a  City  Plan  for 
Grand  Rapids.  1909.  Made  by  Arnold 
W.  Brunner  and  John  M.  Carrere  to  the 
Comprehensive  City  Plan  Commission. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Beautifying  and  Improving  Greenville. 
South  Carolina.  1907.  By  Kelsey  and 
Guild.    Made  to  the  Municipal  League. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  Hartford.     191a. 
Prepared  by  Carrere  and  Hastings  for  the 
Commission  on  City  Planning. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commission  on  the 
City  Plan.    1908-1912. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  Beautifying  of  Honolulu.  1906.  Re- 
printed in  1907.  Report  by  Charles  Mul- 
ford Robinson  for  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tentative  Plans  for  Its  Devel- 
opment. 19 1 3.  Report  to  the  Park  Com- 
mission by  Arthur  Coleman  Comey. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  Group  Plan  for  Indianapolis.  By  Charles 
Carroll  Brown.  Bulletin  No.  1.  Indian- 
apolis Civic  Improvement  Association.     * 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Report  to  Accompany  Study  for  a  Sys- 
tem of  Reservations  for  Ithaca.  1908,  By 
Warren  H.  Manning. 
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Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  1908.  Embracing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  City  Park  System  by  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Report  of  Suggested  Plan  of  Procedure. 
19 1 3.  Prepared  for  City  Plan  Commission 
by  E.  P.  Goodrich  and  George  B.  Ford. 
Addenda  Memoranda  to  Report  of  Sug- 
gested Plan  of  Procedure  for  City  Plan 
Commission.  1913.  By  E.  P.  Goodrich 
and  George  B.  Ford. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Special  Report  for  the  Blue  Valley  Park- 
way. 191 2.  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 
Report  on  the  Value  of  the  Properties  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1913.  A  study  of  the 
complete  traction  problem  of  the  city. 
Submitted  by  Bion  J.  Arnold,  Special 
Commissioner,  to  Hon.  William  C.  Hook, 
Circuit  Judge,  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Western  District  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Missouri. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  Making  of  a  Park  System  in  La 
Crosse.  191 1.  Report  to  Park  Commis- 
sion by  John  Nolen. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Report  on  a  Park  System  for  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  1913.  Made  to  the  Little  Rock 
Parkways  Association  by  John  Nolen. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  California:  The  City  Beau- 
tiful. 1909.  Suggestions  by  Charles  Mul- 
ford Robinson. 

Report  Upon  the  Transportation  Problem 
of  Los  Angeles.  191 1.  Submitted  by 
Bion  J.  Arnold  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Suggestions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Park 
Commission  for  a  Comprehensive  System 
of  Parks  and  Boulevards  for  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Report  of  L.  D.  Cox,  Landscape 
Architect  for  the  Park  Commission,  on 
the  Arroyo  Seco  Parkway.  In  California 
Outlook  Supplement,  November  18,  191 1. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

The  Improvement  of  Madison,  N.  J.  1909. 
By  Warren  H.  Manning.  Made  to  High- 
way, Park  and  Playground  Committee  of 
the  Madison  Civic  Association. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Madison:  A  Model  City.  191 1.  Made  by 
John  Nolen  to  the  Madison  Park  and 
Pleasure  Drive  Association  and  Citizens' 
Committee. 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Report  on  Proposed  Improvements  at 
Manila.  1005.  By  Daniel  Hudson  Burn- 
ham.  From  the  Report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  1906. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Preliminary  Reports  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
191 1.  Made  to  Common  Council  by 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  Includes 
reports  by  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  John  Nolen. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Preliminary  Plan  of  Minneapolis  and 
Notes.  191 1.  Civic  Commission  of  Min- 
neapolis. Report  by  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Report  on  the  General  Plan  for  the  City 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1914.,  Prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Commis- 
sion of  Minneapolis,  by  Edward  H.  Ben- 
nett 

Report  of  Municipal  Committee  on  Limi- 
tation of  Heights  of  Buildings,  Minne- 
apolis Civic  and  Commerce  Association. 
1914.    Victor  F.  de  Brawere,  Chairman. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Montclair:  The  Preservation  of  Its 
Natural  Beauty  and  Its  Improvement  as 
a  Residence  Town.  1909.  Report  by  John 
Nolen  to  Municipal  Art  Commission  and 
the  citizens  of  Montclair. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Improvement  Plan  for  Montreal.  Pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Civic  Improve- 
ments of  the  P.  Q.  Architects'  Association. 
1907.  Published  in  Canadian  Municipal 
Journal. 

Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission, Montreal.    191 1. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Report  of  the  New  Haven  Civic  Improve- 
ment Commission.  1910.  Cass  Gilbert  and 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Report  on  Railroad  Station  Approach  and 
Harbor  Front  Improvements.  1912.  Made 
to  Mayor  and  Aldermanic  Approach  Com- 
mittee by  Frederick  L.  Ford. 
Building  Lines  in  the  First  Ward  of  New 
Haven.  191 3.  Report  for  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Federation  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 

New  London,  Conn. 

General  Plan  of  a  Park  and  Playground 
System  for  New  London.  1913.  Report 
by  John  Nolen  to  Municipal  Art  Society. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  New  York  City  Improve- 
ment Commission.  1904.  Francis  K.  Pen- 
dleton, Chairman.  Another  edition  of 
same,  1905. 

Report  of  the  New  York  City  Improve- 
ment Commission.  1907.  Francis  K.  Pen- 
dleton, Chairman. 

Proposed  New  Railway  System  for  the 
Transportation  and  Distribution  of  Freight 
bv  Improved  Methods  in  the  City  and  Port 
of  New  York.  1008.  By  William  J.  Wil- 
gus.  Submitted  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  First  District  by  the 
Amsterdam  Corporation. 
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Report  and  Program  of  the  Committee  on 
Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York. 
July,  19091 

Special  Reports  of  Department  of  Docks 
and  Ferries.  1909.  Calvin  Tompkins, 
Commissioner. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  1910-1912.  Nelson 
P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer. 
Report  of  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Congestion  of  Population.  191 1.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First 
District,  with  Relation  to  Pending  Pro- 
posals  for  the  Construction,  Equipment 
and  Operation  of  Rapid  Transit  Lines,  and 
Ufon  the  General  Transit  Situation' in  the 
City  of  New  York.  191 1. 
A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue  Commission.  191 1.  Arnold  W.  Brun- 
ner,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Com*- 
mission.  1913.  The  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Height,  Size  and  Arrangement  of 
Buildings  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Edward  M.  Bassett,  Chairman,  Advisory 
Committee;  George  B.  Ford,  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Investigations. 
Proposed  Change  of  Map  for  Riverside 
Drive  Extension.  19 13.  Report  and  Plans. 
Submitted  to  Hon.  George  McAneny, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
by  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted. 

Downtown  Brooklyn.  1913.  A  Report 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  Sites  for  Public  Buildings  and 
the  Relocation  of  the  Elevated  Railroad 
Tracks  now  in  Lower  Fulton  Street,  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn.  Frederic  B.  Pratt, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of  Committee 
in  Charge. 

Report  on  the  General  Plan  for  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn.  January  18,  1914. 
Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Committee  on  City  Plan,  by  Edward 
H.  Bennett.  Published  by  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

City  Planning.  191 1.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Gvic  Art  and  Architecture. 
Issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Preliminary  Report  to  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. 1912.  By  E.  P.  Goodrich  and 
George  B.  Ford. 

Market  Report  to  City  Plan  Commission. 
1912.  By  E.  P.  Goodrich  and  George  B. 
Ford. 

Report  on  the  Development  of  Public 
Docks  and  Shipping  Facilities  and  the 
Utilisation  of  Meadow  Lands  in  Connec- 
tion Therewith  in  the  City  of  Newark, 
N.  J.     1912.     Made  to  Board  of  Street 


and  Water  Commissioners,  by  E.  P.  Good- 
rich. (Following  various  other  special  re- 
ports on  same  subject.) 
The  City  Plan  of  Newark,  N.  J.  1912. 
Report  made  to  the  Board  of  Street  and 
Water  Commissioners  by  Charles  F.  Puff, 
Jr. 

City  Planning  for  Newark.  1913.  Re- 
port of  City  Plan  Commission.  Expert 
Advisers,  E.  P.  Goodrich  and  George  B. 
Ford. 

Housing  Report  to  the  Newark  City  Plan 
Commission.  1913.  (E.  P.  Goodrich  and 
George  B.  Ford.)  Report  made  by  Dr. 
James  Ford. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Proposed  Improvements  for  Newport. 
1 913.  A  report  prepared  for  the  Newport 
Improvement  Association  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Second  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Beautifying  the  City  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
1913.  Made  to  Mayor,  Board  of  Control, 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council. 

Oakland,  CaL 

A  Plan  of  Civic  Improvement  for  the  City 
of  Oakland,  Cal.  1906.  Prepared  by 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  for  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Report  on  the  Improvement  of  the  City 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  1907.  Report  of 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council. 

Oklahoma  City,  Olda. 

Oklahoma  City:  A  Report  on  Its  Plan 
for  an  Outer  Parkway  and  a  Plan  for  an 
Interior  System.  1010.  By  W.  H.  Dunn. 
Made  to  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Preliminary  Report  to  the  Ottawa  Im- 
provement Commission.  1903.  By  Fred- 
erick G.  Todd. 

The  Ottawa  Improvement  Commission. 
1904.  Report  to  the  Ottawa  Improvement 
Commissioners  by  Henry  N.  Bates,  Chair- 
man Ottawa  Improvement  Commission. 

Peoria,  111. 

City  Planning  Number  of  The  Peorian, 
July,  1914.    Association  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Special  Report  of  the  City  Parks  Associa- 
tion on  the  City  Plan.  1902. 
The  Proposed  Parkway  Project.  1902. 
Containing  a  review  of  the  various  move- 
ments for  a  diagonal  boulevard  and  the 
original  argument  in  favor  of  a  plaza  be- 
fore the  northern  facade  of  the  City  Hall. 
By  Albert  Kelsey,  Secretary,  the  Parkway 
Association. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Parks  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia.    1903-1912. 
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Comprehensive  Plans.  March,  191 1,  num- 
ber of  Philadelphia. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  th* 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys.  191 1, 
1912,  1913. 

South  Philadelphia.  The  Abolishment  of 
Grade  Crossings  and  the  Creation  of  Op- 
portunities for  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Development.  Report  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  1913. 
Report  of  Transit  Commissioner,  City  of 
Philadelphia.    1913. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Plan  for  the  Architectural  Improve- 
ment of  Pittsburgh.  1904.  Sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America. 

Proposed  Improvements  for  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.  1907.  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
City  Planning  for  Pittsburgh.  Outline 
and  Procedure.  1909.  Report  by  Bion  J. 
Arnold,  John  R.  Freeman  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  for  Civic  Commission. 
Civic  Improvement  Possibilities  of  Pitts- 
burgh.  By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  In 
Charities  and  the  Commons,  February  6, 
1009. 

The  City  and  the  Allegheny  River  Bridges. 
1910.  Report  by  Col.  Thomas  W.  Symons 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  the  Pittt- 
burgh  Gvic  Association. 
Pittsburgh,  Main  Thoroughfares  and  th* 
Downtown  District.  1910.  Report  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning.  (Includes  the 
Bridges  Report  above.) 
Report  on  the  Pittsburgh  Transportation 
Problem.  19 10.  Submitted  to  the  Mayor 
by  Bion  J.  Arnold. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.  1913.  Albert  J.  Logan,  Chair- 
man. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Report  Outlining  a  System  of  Parkways, 
Boulevards  and  Parks  for  the  City  of 
Portland.  By  Olmsted  Brothers.  Pub- 
lished in  Report  of  the  Park  Board  for 
1903- 

The  Greater  Portland  Plan.  1912.  By 
Edward  H.  Bennett.  Edited  by  Marshall 
N.  Dana,  Chairman,  City  Plan  Committee. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Report  Upon  a  System  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions for  the  Metropolitan  District  of 
Providence  Plantations.  First  and  Second 
Report  of  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park 
Commissioners,  1905- 1906. 
Report  on  the  Traction  Improvement  and 
Development  Within  the  Providence  Dis- 
trict to  the  loint  Committee  on  Railroad 
Franchises,  Providence  City  Council.  191 1. 
Submitted  by  Bion  J.  Arnold. 
Reports  of  the  Commission  on  East  Side 


Approach.  1912.  Including  the  reports 
of  Engineer  John  R.  Freeman. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  City  Plan  for  Raleigh.  1913.  Report  of 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to  the  Wo- 
man's Club. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Replanning  Reading.  1910.  Report  by 
John  Nolen  to  the  Civic  Association  of 
Reading. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Report  of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Improvement 
of  Ridgewood.    1908. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Remodeling  Roanoke.  1907.  Report  by 
John  Nolen  to  the  Committee  on  Civic 
Improvement. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Experts  op- 
Pointed  to  investigate  suggested  sites  for 
New  Passenger  Station  of  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  1909.  John  F.  Wal- 
lace, George  N.  Swain  and  Bion  J.  Arnold. 
A  City  Plan  for  Rochester.  191 1.  Report 
by  Arnold  W.  B runner,  Bion  J.  Arnold 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  Rochester 
Civic  Improvement  Committee;  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Report  of  the  Kingshighway  Commission. 
1903.  George  B.  Leighton,  Chairman. 
Report  to  the  Honorable  Rollo  Wells, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Saint  Louis,  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission.  1904.  John 
Lawrence  Mauran,  Chairman;  William  S. 
Eames  and  Albert  B.  Groves. 
Civic  Centers.  Preliminary  Reports  of 
Civic  Centers  Committee.  1906.  The  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis. 

A  City  Plan  for  St.  Louis.  1907.  Reports 
of  the  Several  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Civic  League 
to  Draft  a  City  Plan. 

Report  of  the  City  Plan  Association.  1910- 
1911. 

Central  Traffic  Parkway.  July,  1912. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  City  Charter. 
1913.  Reports  of  City  Plan  Commission 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  River  Front.  Possible  Municipal 
Ownership  of  a  Railway  from  Chain  of 
Rocks  to  River  des  Peres,  with  Additional 
Approach  to  Municipal  Bridge.  1913.  Re- 
port of  City  Plan  Commission :  C.  P.  Wal- 
bridge.  Chairman ;  Baxter  L.  Brown,  Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

The  River  Front.  Proposed  Unit  Ter- 
minals for  Boats  and  Railroads.  1914. 
Report  of  City  Plan  Commission:  C  P. 
Walbridge,  Chairman;  Baxter  L.  Brown, 
Consulting  Engineer. 
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Five  Possible  Locations  and  Comparative 
Cost  of  Proposed  River  Terminals.  1914. 
Report  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  of  St. 
Louis.  Baxter  L.  Brown,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Report  of  Capitol  Approaches  Commis- 
sion to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  St.  Paul.  1906.  Louis  Betz,  Chairman ; 
Grant  Van  Sant,  Secretary. 
A  Comprehensive  System  of  Parks  for  the 
City  of  St.  Paul.  "191 1.  As  proposed  by 
A.  B.  Stickney,  Chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens,  to  plan  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  parks. 

Salem,  Mass. 

First  Annual  Report  Salem  City  Plans 
Commission.  1912.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
Chairman. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Diego:  A  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
Its  Improvement.  1908.  Report  by  John 
Nolen  to  the  Civic  Improvement  Com- 
mittee. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Report  of  D.  H.  Burnham  on  the  Improve- 
ment and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco. 
1905. 

Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  on  the  Improvements  now  Necessary 
to  Execute,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Same. 
1906.  By  Marsden  Manson. 
San  Francisco  Harbor:  Its  Commerce 
and  Docks,  with  a  Complete  Plan  for  De- 
velopment. 1908.  Report  of  the  Engineers, 
Luther  Wagoner  and  W.  H.  Heuer.  Fed- 
erated Harbor  Improvement  Association, 
San  Francisco. 

Report  on  the  Improz'ement  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Transportation  Facilities  of 
San  Francisco.  1913.  Submitted  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by 
Bion  J.  Arnold. 

San  Jos6,  Cal. 

The  Beautifying  of  San  Jose.  1909.  A 
Report  to  the  Outdoor  Art  League  by 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  Report  on  the  Civic  Improvement  and 
BeautiAcation  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  1909. 
Report  made  to  Mayor  and  City  Council 
by  Charles   Mulford  Robinson. 

Santa  Fe\  N.  Mex. 

Plan  for  Proposed  Improvements  in  Santa 
Fe.    1912.    Report  of  City  Planning  Board. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 1903.  By  Olmsted  Brothers,  pub- 
lished in  the  First  Annual  Report,  1884- 
1904. 

Supplementary  Report  on  Annexed  Terri- 
tory and  General  Development.    1908.    By 


Olmsted  Brothers  published  in  "Parks, 
Playgrounds  and  boulevards/'  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  1909. 
Plan  of  Seattle.  191 1.  Report  of  the 
Municipal  Plans  Commission  submitting 
Report  of  Virgil  G.  Bogue,  Engineer. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers on  the  Needs  and  Opportunities  in  the 
Matter  of  Parks.  1008.  By  Olmsted 
Brothers.  Published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  1891-1913. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  Opportunities.  Series  of  ten 
articles  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Published  in  Syracuse  Herald,  Oct.  7-Nov. 
15,  1905. 

The  Beoutification  of  Syracuse.  1906. 
Published  in  The  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bulletin.  By  Emanuel  Till- 
man Mische. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Report  on  a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Sys- 
tematic Civic  Improvements  in  Toronto. 
1909.  Toronto  Guild  of  Civic  Art.  W.  A. 
Langton,  Chairman,  Plan  Committee  of 
Civic  Guild. 

Report  of  Civic  Improvement  Committee. 
1911. 

Report  on  the  Traction  Development  of 
the  Toronto  Metropolitan  District  1912. 
Submitted  by  Bion  J.  Arnold  to  G.  R. 
Geary.  K.  C,  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

Toronto  Waterfront  Development,  1912- 
1920.  19 1 2.  Toronto  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Report  Concerning  the  Physical  Condition 
of  the  I' alley  of  the  Assanpink  Lying 
Within  the  Corporate  Limits  of  the  City. 
By  Olmsted  Brothers  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Acquisition  of  Park  Lands. 

Utica  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Improving 
and  Beautifying  Utica  of  the  Utica  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  1908.  Plans  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 

Walpole,  Mass. 

Walpole — Plan  To-day  for  To-morrow. 
fQi4.  Plans  for  the  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee by  John  Nolen. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Plans  for  Treatment  of  that  Portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  South  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  North  of  B  Street 
S.  W .,  and  for  a  Connection  Between  Po- 
tomac and  Zoological  Parks.  1900.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Report  of  Examination  and  Estimates  of 
Cost.  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  City  of  Washington.    1901.    Compiled 
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by  Glenn  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects.  Introduction 
by  Charles  Moore,  Clerk  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Improvement  of  the  Park  System  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  1902.  I,  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McMillan;  II,  Report  of  the  Park 
Commission,  consisting  of  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Edited  by  Charles  Moore. 
Action  of  the  IVashington  Board  of  Trade 
in  Relation  to  the  Park  System  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  1903.  Compiled  by 
Charles  Moore. 

Park  Improvement  Papers.  1903.  Being 
a  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Charles  Moore. 
Improvement  of  the  Harbor  Front  of 
IVashington.  D.  C.  1908.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Harbor  Committee:  John  R.  Sut- 
ton, W.  J.  Douglas,  Daniel  E.  Garges. 

Waterloo,  la. 

The  Well  Being  x>f  Waterloo.     1910.     A 


Report  to  the  Civic  Society  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Watertown  Possibilities.  1907.  Letter  to 
Municipal  Improvement  League  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson. 

Wayland,  Mass. 

Brief  Report  and  General  Plan  for  Its 
Improvement  as  a  Country  Town.  191 1. 
By  John  Nolen.  Abstract  published  in  The 
American  City,  May,  1912. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

Report  Upon  Mystic  Valley  Improvement. 
191 1.  Made  by  H.  J.  Kellaway  to  the 
Waterways  Improvement  Committee  of 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Report  of  the  City  Plannituj  Commission. 
October  4»  I9"»  to  January  27,  1913. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Commission  on  Relief  of  Street  Conges- 
tion made  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 
191 1.    Arthur  Willard  French,  Chairman. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Important  Public  Works  Approved 
by  the  Voters 

Among  the  municipal  improvements  au- 
thorized by  the  voters  at  the  November 
elections,  some  of  the  most  important  were 
the  following: 

Philadelphia  voted  to  approve  the  issuing 
of  various  municipal  bonds  aggregating 
$11,300,000  to  provide  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  subways  and  elevated  railroads,  for 
the  removal  of  the  South  Philadelphia 
grade  crossings,  for  the  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal wharves  and  the  development  of  the 
port,  for  the  completion  of  the  Parkway, 
and  for  additional  small  parks  and  recre- 
ation centers,  for  the  erection  of  a  Munici- 
pal Art  Gallery,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
water  supply,  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional sewers,  improved  paving,  new  police 
and  fire  stations,  and  various  other  better- 
ments. 

Baltimore  authorized  the  issuing  of  sew- 
erage system  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,- 
000,000,  and  highway  improvement  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000. 


Minneapolis  voted  $400,000  for  a  muni- 
cipal ice  plant. 

Chicago  approved  the  recommendations 
of  its  City  Plan  Commission  for  the  widen- 
ing and  improvement  of  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $3,800,000  for 
that  purpose. 

Milwaukee  voted  in  favor  of  issuing 
school  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $675,000. 

Detroit  amended  its  city  charter  so  as  to 
permit  the  city  to  pay  interest  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent  on  bonds  instead  of  the  4  per  cent 
limit  formerly  in  force.  This  means  that 
the  city  can  proceed  with  improvements  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $5,581,000,  which 
have  been  held  up  because  of  inability  to 
float  bonds  under  present  conditions  at  the 
4  per  cent  rate.  Among  the  public  works 
for  which  these  bonds  are  to  be  issued  are 
a  garbage  reduction  plant,  a  municipal 
courts  building,  an  esplanade  at  the  ap- 
proach to  the  new  Michigan  Central  sta- 
tion, new  schools  and  additions  to  hospitals. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  voted  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Des  Moines  Water  Company's  plant, 
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and  authorized  $2,450,000  of  bonds  for  that 
purpose. 

St.  Louis  approved  the  proposition  to 
issue  $2,750,000  of  bridge-completion  bonds. 

New  Orleans  was  authorized  to  build  or 
acquire  and  operate  a  navigation  canal  and 
the  necessary  locks  and  other  appurte- 
nances thereof,  to  connect  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Houston,  Tex.,  at  a  special  election  on 
October  28,  approved  the  issuing  of  several 
large  blocks  of  bonds,  including  $3,000,000 
for  wharf  and  harbor  improvements,  $1,- 
000,000  for  drainage,  $1,000,000  for  sani- 
tary sewage  disposal,  $250,000  for  parks  and 
$200,000  for  schools. 

*    * 

Commission  Government  and  City 
Manager  Cities 

The  following  cities  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  which  have  adopted  commission 
government  charters  since  the  report  given 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  American 
City  :  Florence,  Ala. ;  Effingham,  Flora  and 
Highland  Park,  111.;  Fort  Scott,  McPher- 
son  and  Osawatomie,  Kan. ;  Lafayette,  La.  ; 
Adrian,  Mich.;  Monette,  Mo.;  Belleville, 
N.  J.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dubois,  Pa.;  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  The  follow- 
ing cities  have  voted  against  adopting  com- 
mission government :  Frankfort  and  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. ;  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Fairbury,  Neb. ; 
Madison,  N.  J.;  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The 
municipalities  which  have  adopted  the  city 
manager  plan  under  commission  govern- 
ment charters  are:  Alhambra,  Cal. ;  Lake- 
land, Fla. ;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  and  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  are  oper- 
ating under  the  city  manager  plan  without 
commission  government  charters.  Cohoes, 
Lockport  and  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and 
Waxahachie,  Tex.,  have  voted  against  the 
city  manager  plan. 

To  Aid  the  Teaching  of  Civics 
in  the  Schools 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  study 
of  civics  has  been  made  by  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Jersey  City,  which  has  recently 
published  three  pamphlets  describing  the 
government  of  the  city,  county  and  state  in 
which  the  library  is  located.  The  publica- 
tions have  been  prepared  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  and  are  very  brief  and 


elementary,  but  more  advanced  students  will 
find  them  useful.  Although  treating  only 
of  local  conditions,  they  have  a  wider  in- 
terest, owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
pamphlets  describes  the  operation  of  com- 
mission government  in  the  largest  city  of 
the  state  in  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  other  explains  the  government  of  a 
typical  New  Jersey  county. 

The  Jersey  City  Library  has  done  much 
excellent  work  in  the  matter  of  instruction 
in  local  civics,  and  the  compilation  and  dis- 
tribution of  monographs  on  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work.  Many  thousands  of  these  publica- 
tions have  been  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  Library.  They  are  used  in  the  schools 
as  text-books  and  for  supplementary  read- 
ings, and  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
teachers. 

The  titles  of  the  latest  monographs  pub- 
lished by  the  Jersey  City  Library  are: 
"Brief  Outline  of  the  Government  of  New 
Jersey,"  "Brief  Outline  of  the  Government 
of  Hudson  County,"  "Brief  Outline  of  the 
Government  of  Jersey  City." 

Linking  City  Buyers  and  the  Farms 

The  value  of  the  parcel  post  in  making 
housekeepers  and  other  buyers  of  farm 
products  more  independent  of  the  middle- 
man and  in  enabling  them  to  purchase  fresh 
food  at  reasonable  prices,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  people  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
through  a  campaign  conducted  by  Otto 
Praeger,  Postmaster  of  the  city.  Through 
the  postmasters  of  districts  within  practical 
shipping  distance  of  Washington,  lists  were 
obtained  giving  not  only  the  names  of  farm- 
ers and  what  they  would  sell  by  parcel  post, 
but  the  definite  prices  at  which  goods  would 
be  shipped.  More  than  500  names  have  thus 
far  been  listed.  The  letter  carriers  of 
Washington  placed  these  lists — containing 
also  directions  for  calculating  postage  on 
the  shipments,  and  schedules  of  trains — in 
the  homes  upon  their  routes.  Information 
was  also  given  out  at  the  Post  Office  to  all 
those  seeking  it,  and  typewritten  pages  con- 
taining the  quotations  were  posted  on  the 
bulletin  boards  of  the  public  library  and 
given  out  quite  freely.  Restaurant  and 
hotel  keepers  and  commission  merchants, 
in  addition  to  housekeepers,  have  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  lists. 
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Among  the  many  products  offered  for  sale 
are  vegetables,  poultry,  fruit,  oysters,  butter, 
bread,  eggs,  nuts,  jellies,  candy  and  flowers. 
An  idea  of  the  saving  in  prices  effected  by 
this  method  of  buying  is  gained  from  the 
fact  that  when  eggs  were  selling  in  the  city 
for  forty  cents  a  dozen,  fresh  laid  eggs  were 
obtainable  direct  from  the  farm  at  from  25 
to  28  cents,  which,  with  postage  and  cost 
of  mailing,  brought  the  price  finally  up  to 
from  29  to  32  cents  a  dozen.  The  quota- 
tions on  turkeys  run  as  low  as  22  cents 
dressed  weight.  Shucked  oysters  are  quoted 
as  low  as  $1  a  gallon. 


It  is  expected,  as  a  rule,  that  containers 
will  be  furnished  by  the  purchaser.  To  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  types  obtainable, 
the  Post  Office  at  Washington  for  some 
months  kept  a  supply  of  containers  on  hand 
for  purposes  of  display  and  demonstration. 

The  Post  Office  has  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  Housekeepers'  Alliance  in  trying  out  the 
farmers  and  communicating  to  the  house- 
keepers the  information  needed.  "Friend 
to  friend"  advertising  has  proved  most  ef- 
fective. Approximately  1,000  Washington 
homes  are  now  purchasing  something  direct 
from  the  farm  once  a  week. 


Home  Rule  and  Assessment  Features  of 
Buffalo's  New  Charter 


AT  the  November  election  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  voted  to  adopt  a 
commission  government  charter 
which  had  previously  been  approved  for  it 
by  the  State  Legislature.  Buffalo  thus  be- 
comes the  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
which  has  yet  adopted  the  commission 
form. 

This  new  charter,  which  goes  into  effect 
January  1,  191 6,  provides  for  a  city  council 
of  five  members,  including  a  mayor  at  a 
salary  of  $8,000  and  four  councillors  at 
$7,000  each.  All  will  serve  for  four-year 
terms. 

Among  the  many  progressive  features  of 
the  charter,  the  provisions  for  home  rule, 
municipal  ownership  and  local  assessments 
are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  city  is  given  very  wide  powers,  in- 
cluding among  others  the  right  to  build  and 
own  wharves,  canals,  slips,  basins,  gas  mains 
and  conduits,  water  works,  asphalt,  light- 
ing, heating  and  power  plants ;  it  may  erect 
and  maintain  "one  or  more  buildings  for 
public  assembly,"  and  it  may  "do  anything 
necessary  to  beautify  the  city  or  preserve 
or  add  to  the  safety,  intelligence,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants." 

The  charter  provides  that  "no  lands  in 
the  city  shall  be  exempt  from  local  assess- 
ments." The  cost  of  building  or  enlarging 
sewers,  or  building  or  repairing  sidewalks, 
of  grading,  paving  and  repaving  streets  and 
alleys,  shall  be  defrayed  by  local  assess- 
ments, except  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
repaving  an  accepted  street' shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund. 


"The  city  may  construct,  maintain  and  re- 
pair a  city  hall,  markets,  and  other  public 
buildings,  bridges  and  reservoirs,  wells  and 
fountains  and  places  for  supplying  the  public 
with  water,  and  docks ;  maintain,  improve  and 
embellish  parks,  squares,  open  spaces  and  other 
public  grounds,  and  defray  the  expense  or  any 
part  thereof,  out  of  the  general  fund  or  by 
local  assessment;  but  all  bridges  shall  be  con- 
structed, maintained  and  repaired  out  of  the 
general  fund." 

"The  Council  may  order  any  street  cleaned, 
sprinkled  or  watered  *  *  *  and  may  contract 
therefor  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  resident 
owners  on  the  said  street  *  *  *  and  cause  the 
expense  thereof  to  be  defrayed  by  local  assess- 
ment." 

The  city  can  make  dock,  wharf  or  harbor 
improvements  and  assess  the  cost  wholly 
or  in  part  against  benefited  property.  When 
the  city  improves  river  or  creek  bends 
within  its  limits  to  prevent  floods,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  work  can 
be  drawn  from  the  general  fund;  at  least 
two-thirds  must  be  paid  by  local  assess- 
ments on  benefited  property. 

Where  the  cost  of  an  improvement  ex- 
ceeds $5,000,  and  in  any  paving  work,  what- 
ever its  cost,  payment  of  local  assessments 
shall  be  in  five  yearly  installments,  with  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent.  Where  any  sewer 
costing  more  than  $40,000  is  to  be  built,  the 
Council  may  by  four-fifths  majority  vote 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  local  assess- 
ment in  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifteen  yearly  installments,  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 

The  city  will  issue  its  bonds  to  pay  for 
improvements  made  by  the  local  assessment 
plan,  and  will  redeem  them  with  installment 
payments  by  property  owners. 
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Recommendations  as  to  Snow  Removal 


THERE  has  been  prepared,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  in  New  York,  December  3,  a  val- 
uable report  on  Snow  Removal.  This  re- 
port embodies  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed 
at  the  Snow  Removal  Conference  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  April.  J.  W.  Paxton, 
Superintendent  of  Street  Cleaning,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  other  members  being  R.  B.  Hamil- 
ton, Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company;  William  H.  Con- 
nell,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Street 
Cleaning,  Philadelphia,  and  John  F. 
OToole,  Superintendent  of  Highways  and 
Sewers,  Pittsburgh. 

In  its  report  the  committee  reviews  the 
principal  recommendations  made  in  the 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  states  its  own  conclusions 
as  follows: 

Assuming  that  the  area  to  be  cleaned  has 
been  fixed,  that  the  work  will  be  done  by  con- 
tract system,  that  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  number  of  loads  dumped  into  the  man- 
holes or  at  disposal  points,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  in  large  cities  it  is  seldom  that 
one  contractor  can  be  found  who  has  facilities 
for  handling  the  entire  city,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  area  to  be  cleaned  should  be  di- 
vided into  districts,  only  a  limited  number  of 
which  should  be  awarded  to  any  one  con- 
tractor. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  and 
views  expressed  at  the  conference,  and  which 
have  since  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  general  principles  which  should  un- 
derlie the  conduct  of  this  work  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows : 

1st.  The  plan  of  organization  and  the  sys- 
tem to  be  employed  should  be  worked  out  in 
advance  of  the  snow  season.  This  preliminary 
work  should  involve:  (a)  Plan  of  coopera- 
tion of  all  branches  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment; (b)  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  organ- 
ization composed  of  all  the  available  city 
forces,  such  as  engineers,  inspectors,  time- 
keepers, laborers  and  teams;  (r)  the  division 
of  the  city  into  zones  and  the  determination  of 
a  definite  method  of  work  for  each  zone.  The 
various  members  of  the  organization  should  be 
assigned  to  these  zones  and  the  responsible 
officials  familiarized  with  the  duties  expected 
of  them. 

The  character  of  work  to  be  performed  in 
the  different  zones  may  consist  of  merely  the 
regulation  of  opening  cross-walks  and  gutters, 
and  otherwise  generally  assisting  pedestrian 
traffic  and  the  run-off  of  the  snow,  or  it  may 
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consist  in  the  complete  removal  of  the  snow 
from  the  streets.  Owing  to  the  general  in- 
crease in  motor  traffic  and  the  concentration  of 
business  in  definite  office  districts,  and  to  the 
general  public  demand  for  increased  urban 
facilities,  the  present  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  scope  of  the  work  involving  the  complete 
removal  of  snow  from  all  main  thoroughfares 
and  business  streets. 

2d.  The  work  of  removal  should  commence 
as  soon  as  the  snow  has  covered  the  pavements 
and  the  indications  point  to  the  storm  continu- 
ing, and  the  operations  should  be  carried  on 
continuously.  This  as  a  principle  is  success- 
fully followed  by  street  railways  in  the  removal 
of  snow  from  their  track  space  and  by  some 
cities. 

3d.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  sewer  sys- 
tem should  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible  to  get 
the  snow  away  from  the  streets. 

The  use  of  the  sewers,  which  reduces  both 
the  haul  and  handling  to  a  minimum,  involves 
two  operations,  namely,  getting  the  material  to 
the  catch  basins  or  manholes,  and  then  putting 
the  material  into  the  sewers.  The  first  opera- 
tion can  best  be  done  by  loading  into  wagons 
or  trucks  and  hauling  to  suitable  manholes 
or  by  the  use  of  scrapers  or  graders.  The 
problem  of  getting  the  material  into  the  man- 
holes in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  inter- 
ference with  traffic  opens  up  a  field  for  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  special  forms  and 
special  locations  of  manholes  designed  to  be 
used  solely  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  of  flushing  the  snow  with  fire 
hose  into  catch  basins  may  have  a  limited  ap- 
plication, but  it  is  too  unreliable  to  have  any 
general  value,  as  it  depends  on  weather  con- 
ditions. 

4th.  When  practicable,  where  there  is  only 
a  small  area  to  be  cleaned,  the  work  should 
be  performed  directly  by  the  municipality  by 
day  labor.  This  method  of  operation  is  the 
most  flexible  and  the  most  easily  administered, 
and  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  measurements 
and  checking  involved  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  work  can  also  be  performed  by  day 
labor  in  large  areas  by  adopting  the  following 
method:  the  department  to  advertise  and  go 
out  into  the  open  market  and  hire  teams  to 
haul  the  snow  for  so  much  per  yard,  the  price 
to  be  determined  on  by  the  department  and  to 
represent  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  a  fair  profit.  This,  of  course,  would 
throw  the  work  open  to  anyone  owning  one 
team,  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  more 
teams,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  performed,  and  would  not  leave  the  depart- 
ment dependent  upon  any  one  or  more  con- 
tractors. In  this  method,  as  well  as  when  the 
work  must  be  performed  by  contract  system, 
a  method  of  measurement  as  simple  and  ac- 
curate as  possible  should  be  used.  The  prac- 
ticability of  having  work  done  by  the  munici- 
pality will  depend,  among  other  things,  on  the 
immediate  availability  of  an  appropriation.  It 
is  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work, 
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whether  by  day  labor. or  contract,  that  appro- 
priation for  snow  removal  should  be  made  in 
advance  of  necessity  for  the  work. 

5th.  Cooperation  should  be  sought  with  the 
traction  companies  and  use  made  of  adjustable 
plows  and  sweepers  to  open  roadways  adjacent 
to  street  railway  tracks  at  the  time  that  the 
work  of  clearing  the  tracks  is  being  carried  on. 

6th.  Effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  public,  and  to  instruct  the 
householders  in  the  method  of  the  removal  of 
snow  from  private  premises  in  such  a  way  as 
to  least  impede  the  city's  work.  Where  side- 
walks  are  of  greater   width   than   would  be 


necessary  to  handle  the  reduced  volume  of 
pedestrian  traffic  which  may  be  expected  after 
a  heavy  snow,  the  snow  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely cleared  from  the  sidewalk  and  piled  in 
the  roadway  should  be  left  on  the  sidewalk 
near  the  curb  line,  to  be  later  removed  by  the 
city  when  opportunity  presents  itself. 

7th.  The  police  force  of  the  city  should  co- 
operate with  the  street  cleaning  force,  and  the 
services  of  patrolmen  as  inspectors  should  be 
utilized  as  far  as  possible.  The  police  in  par- 
ticular should  give  attention  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulation  governing  the  removal  of 
snow  from  the  sidewalks  or  from  a  portion 
"  thereof. 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  Ambicah  City,  with  the  exception  of  Government  publications 
those  indicated  as  free,  which  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  offices  publishing  them 


Bookman,  T.  Hugh,  C.  E.,  Secretary,  Am.  Soc. 
En.  Ar.  C. 
Asphalts:     Their  Sources  and  Utiliza- 
tions.    (1914  Road  Edition.)     191  pp.    Il- 
lustrated. $2.00 
In    this    new   edition    much    information    has   been 
added  which  deals  with  the  developments  in  road  build- 
ing during  the  last  five  years.     The  author  has  kept 
in   touch   with   all   improvements   in   street   and   road 
construction  and  has  delivered  many  lectures  on  the 
subject  which,  in  part,  form  a  basis  for  the  five  new 
chapters  which  appear  in  the  revised  edition.     There 
is  a  projection  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  loca- 
tions  of  the   principal   deposits  ot   asphalt   and  com- 
pounds, maltha  and  glance  pitch.     In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  dustless  roads,  the  information 
given  for  the  treatment  of  various  road  surfaces  with 
asphaltic  oils  is  of  timely  interest. 

An  "Addendum"  constating  of  the  five  chapters  on 
Modern  Road  Construction,  reprinted  from  "As- 
phalts/* 1914,  road  edition,  is  obtainable  in  paper  bind- 
ing at  29  cents  (illustrated). 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Catalogue  of  Books  Relating  to  Archi- 
tecture, Construction  and  Decoration  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. (Second  edition,  with  an  additional 
section  on  City  Planning.)     1914.    535  pp. 

Free 

McCulloch,  James  E.,  Editor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Battling  for  Social  Betterment.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May 
6-io,  1914-)     I9I4-    227  pp.    2  photographs. 

$2.12 
The  subjects  discussed  at  this  congress  are  classed 
under  "The  Church  and  Social  Service,"  and  "Race 
Relations."  Among  the  papers  are  the  following: 
"The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church  to  City  Life,"  by 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim;  "The  New  Profession  of 
Social  Service,"  by  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.  Dj  "The 
Negro  Children  as  Future  Workers,"  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley;  "The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  as  a 
Factor  for  Social  Welfare,"  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, LL.  D. 

Abonovici,  Carol,  Ph.  D. 

German  Housing  Reform.  (Reprinted 
from  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  September  and  October, 
1914.)    8  pp.  10  cents 


Kellogg,  Paul  U.,  Editor. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey.    Findings  in  six 
volumes.    Profusely  illustrated,  with  pho- 
tographs by  Hine  and  drawings  in  tint  by 
Joseph   Stella;   maps,   charts   and   tables, 
rrice,  per  set,  $12.24;  per  volume,   first 
four,  $1.70;  fifth,  $2.70;  sixth,  $2.72. 
The  last  two  volumes  of  this  series  have  just  been 
issued.     The  titles  and  authors  for  the  entire  set  are 
as   follows:     (Vol.    1)    Women    and    the   Trades,    by 
Elizabeth   B.    Butler.      (Vol.    2)    Work- Accidents  and 
the  Law,  by  Crystal  Eastman.     (Vol.  3)   Homestead: 
The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town,  by  Margaret  F.  By- 
ington.      (Vol.   4)    The    Steel  Workers,   by  John   A. 
Fitch.     (Vol.  5)  The  Pittsburgh  District:  Civic  front- 
age,  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Robert  A.   Woods,  Allen 
T.  Burns.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  Frank  E.  Wing, 
Emily    Way  land     Dinwiddie,     F.    Elisabeth    Crowett, 
Florence  Larrabee  Lattimore,  H.  V.  Blaxter,  Allen  H. 
Kerr,  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Lila  Planck  North.  Beulah 
Kennard,   and   Frances    Jenkins     Olcott.       (vol.     0) 
Wage-Earning  Pittsburgh,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Peter 
Roberts,  Alois  B.    Koulcol,    Alexis    Sokoloff,     R.     R. 
Wright  (Jr.),  John  R.  Commons,  William  M.  Leiser- 
son,   Florence   Kelley,    H.     F.    J.     Porter,    Elizabeth. 
Beardsley   Butler  and  James  Forbes. 

Robinson,  Charles  Mulford. 

The  Advancement  of  Alton,  Illinois.    A » 
General  City  Plan  Study  for  the  Board  of 
Trade.     191 4.     42  pp.     Photographs  and 
drawings.     Free  upon  application  to  the 
Alton  Board  of  Trade. 
Under  the  headings  Railroads  and  River,  The  Street 
System,  The  Park  System,  Miscellaneous  and  Admin- 
istrative, Mr.   Robinson  surveys  in  non-technical   lan- 
guage existing  conditions  in   Alton  and  offers  recom- 
mendations for  gradually  directing  the  city's  growth 
into  channels  most  favorable  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.     Special  attention  is  called  to  the  need  for  less 
of  neighborhood  bias  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.    The 
report    is   of    general    interest   in    addition    to   its  ap- 
plicability to  Alton. 

Mackey,  J.  H.,  Mayor  of  Waco,  Tex. 

Municipal  Hand  Book  of  the  City  of 
Waco.    1914.    265  pp.    Illustrated.      Free 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Waco  under  the 
commission  form  of  Government  is  here  recorded.  The 
hand  book  contains  Mayor  Mackey's  message,  reports 
of  all  the  city  departments,  and  a  historical  sketch. 
The  147  photographs  illustrating  such  features  as 
parks,  playgrounds,  public  buildings,  and  business  edi- 
fices, are  exceptionally  fine. 
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"Economy"  Street  Sign  Bracket 


PARK  AVE 


TJ 


f^ 


(Style  A) 
For  iron  or  wood- 
en lamp  post  or 
erected  independ- 
ently on.  2  in. 
galvanized      Iron 

Kipe.  Any  desired 
eight. 


Strength,  Dura- 
ility,      Attractiveness, 
Simplicity  and  ready  Adapta- 
bility,    combine    in    this    post. 
The  ready  and  economical  adaptabil- 
ity of  this  bracket  to  any  and  all  conditions 
of  street-sign  erection  and  designation  is 
sponsible  for  its  name. 

This  dual  style  bracket  was  specifically 
designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  immediate 
adaptation  to  either  wooden  or  iron  posts  or 
supports. 

In  every  city  or  town — large  or  small — where 
the  old  style  lamp-post  or  arc-light  poles  have 
from  time  to  time  become  discarded  by  reason 
of  improved  lighting  facilities  the  "  ECONOMY  "  fills  a  long  felt  want. 
B)  is  also  frequently  attached  to  telegraph  poles. 

By  the  use  of  this  bracket  and  our  Guaranteed  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Street-Signs, 
these  discarded  posts,  either  wooden  or  iron,  are  quickly  converted  from  unsightly  side- 
walk obstructions  to  handsomely  attractive  and  useful  street-sigh  posts. 

The  "  ECONOMY  "  is  drilled  to  accommodate  four  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Street- 
Signs  bolted  back  to  back  at  right  angles,  two  signs  reading  in  each  direction. 

The  entire  bracket  is  galvanized  and  constitutes  an  unusually  handsome  and  desirable 
street-sign  fitting.  It  is  frequently  attached  to  trolley  poles,  arc-light  poles  and  telegraph 
poles  still  in  service,  thus  making  the  poles  serve  a  double  purpose  at  no  additional  expense. 
Ornamental  in  its  simplicity,  strong,  durable  and  universally  adaptable — these  features 
in  conjunction  with  the  low  price  of  this  guaranteed  product  have  been  responsible  for  its 
immense  popularity. 

Write  our  "  Service  Bureau  "  for  prices  and  detailed  information  as  to  just  how  this 
bracket  will  fit  in  with  your  scheme  of  street  improvements. 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  &  Novelty  Co. 


(Style  C) 

For  arc-light  or 

trolley  pole. 


This  bracket  (Style 


W"odall,  Clement,  Stevenson  &  Porter  Sts. 


Baltimore,  McL,  U.  S.  A. 
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Fitz Patrick,  Edward  A.,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Conference  on  Universities  and 
Public  Service,  Editor. 
The  College  and  the  City.     (Reprinted 
from  Proceedings  of  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Universities  and  Public  Service, 
New   York,   May   12,    13,   1914O      75  PP- 
Free  to  university  and  other  educational 
officers,    librarians,     editors    and     public 
officials ;  to  others  25  cents.    Apply  to  Ed- 
ward   A.   Fitzpatrick,  American   Political 
Science  Association,   Madison,  Wis. 
A  series  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  Conference. 

MJcKeever,  William  A.,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Training  the  Boy.  1913.  367  pp.  Illus- 
trated. $1.62 

How  to  build  up  plain,  ordinary  boys  into  the  most 
happy  and  useful  citizens  through  an  all-round  plan 
of  development  is  the  subject  discussed  in  this  sym- 
pathetic study,  which  is  divided  into  the  following 
parts:  Industrial  Training;  Social  Training;  Habit 
Training;  Vocational  Training;  Service  Training. 

McKeever,  William  A.,   Professor  of  Child 
Welfare  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The    Industrial   Training   of   the    Boy. 
1914.    Illustrated.    72  pp.  57  cents 

This  volume  is  constituted  of  Part  One  of  the 
author's  larger  work,  "Training  the  Boy."  It  is  a 
study  of  the  need  for  industrial  training,  beginning 
with  earliest  childhood  and  continuing  until  the  age 
of  serious  employment  is  reached,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  developing  character  rather  than  in  respect  to 
money-earning  results. 

Hochfelder,     Julius,      LL.  M.,      Attendance 

Officer,  Board  of  Education,  New  York 

City. 

Attendance    Officer    (Truant    Officer), 

Examination  Instruction.    (Published  by 

Civil  Service  Chronicle.)  1914.82  pp.  $2.00 

Designed  as  a  guide  for  attendance  officers,  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  persons  desiring  to  become  at- 
tendance officers.  450  questions  and  answers  are 
given;  duties  and  legal  powers  of  attendance  officers 
in  New  York  State;  newsboy,  child  labor  and  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws,  and  other  material 
pertaining  to   truancy. 

Gesell,  Gerhard  A.,  in  charge  of  Municipal 
Reference  Bureau,  General  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Special  Assessments  for  Local  Improve- 
ments in  Minnesota  Municipalities. 
(Compiled  for  the  League  of  Minnesota 
Municipalities.)  1914.  12  typewritten 
pages.  Free 

Methods  practiced  by  Minnesota  municipalities  in 
assessing  the  costs  for  street  improvements,  construc- 
tion of  sewers  and  sideewalks,  and  the  laying  of  wa- 
ter mains,  are  here  given  briefly  under  the  names  of 
the  municipalities  alphabetically  arranged. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby.  (Supplement  No. 
10  to  the  Public  Health  Reports,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1913.  Second  edition.  1914.)  14 
pp.  5  cents 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  and 
presented  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.   C,  November  14-17,  1013. 


Jameson,  Robert  M-,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  and  Reference. 
Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  for  Texas 
Cities.  (Bulletin  No.  362  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Municipal  Research 
Series  No.  4-)     October  1,  1914.    64  pp. 

Free 

Gesell,  Gerhard  A.,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Extension  Division, 
The  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  Public  Utility  Rates:  Gas, 
Electric,  Water.  Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  October,  1914- 
(".Current  Problems''  No.  3.  Compiled  in 
the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  of  the 
General  Extension  Division.)     254  pp. 

Free 

Donneixy,  Frederick  W.f  Mayor  of  Trenton, 
N.J. 
Securing  Efficient  Administration  Under 
the  Commission  Plan.  (Reprinted  from 
the  February,  19141  number  of  The  Annals, 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.)  20  pp.  (Apply  to  city  of  Tren- 
ton) Free 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Efficiency  Report  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Trenton,  N.  J.    January  1, 
1914.    72  pp.  Free 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 
Suggested  Specifications  for  the  Erec- 
tion, Construction,  Alteration  and  Re- 
pair of  Motion  Picture  Theatres  in  Penn- 
sylvania. (In  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  for  June,  191 4.)     18  pp.       Free 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library. 
The  Payment  of  Fines  in  Instalments  by 
Offenders.  (Prepared  at  the  request  of 
Alderman  Thomas  D.  Nash,  member  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council.)  November,  1914. 
16  pp.  Free 

Jenkins.  Frederick  Warren,  Librarian  of  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  and 

Black,  Elizabeth  Lowell.  Assistant  Librarian. 
Penal  Farms  and  Farm  Colonies:  A 
Selected  Bibliography.  (Bulletin  of  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  No.  6; 
August,  19 14.)  Free 

The  Civic  Press. 

The  American  City  Pamphlets.  The  fol- 
lowing pamphlets  have  been  issued  during 
the  last  month : 

Public  Bath  Houses  and  Swimming  Pools. 
By  Dr.  William  Paul  Gerhard,  C  E.  No. 
120.    20  cents. 

Civic  Unification  of  a  Small  City.  By 
Frank  Koester,  Consulting  Civic  Engineer. 
No.  12T.    15  cents. 

A  Model  Wet-Wash  Laundry.  By  Philip  S. 
Piatt,  M.  A.    No.  122.    10  cents. 
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CancoTrash  Burner 

is  the  only  burner  on  the  market  that: 


BURNS 


RUBBISH 
SWEEPINGS 
OLD  PAPERS 
LEAVES 


Without  scattering 
ashes  all  over  the  ad- 
joining surroundings. 


Nothing  to  Equal  it  for  Burning  Park  Rubbish 

Indispensable  for  the  Home,  Office  or  Apartment 


Lasting  Qualities 

Made  in  one  piece  sheet  steel  and  electrically 
welded.  No  solder  anywhere.  No  rivets  to 
come  loose.  Peculiar  construction  prevents 
warping  or  twisting. 


Needed  in  Every  Village  as  Well  as  Large  City 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES  AND 
PACKED  THREE  IN  CRATE 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

Toledo     NEW  YORK     Chicago 
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Veiller,  Lawrence,  Secretary,  National  Hous- 
ing Association. 
Protecting  Residential  Districts.     (Na- 
tional Housing  Association  Publication  No. 
26.)     September,  1914.    17  pp.        5  cents 

Paper  read  at   Sixth  National  Conference  on   City 
Planning,  Toronto,   May,  1914. 


Phelps  Earle  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 
Cooperative  Public  Health  Administra- 
tion. (In  United  States  Public  Health 
Report  for  September  25,  1914.)  53  pp. 
Diagrams.  Free 


Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

December  9-12.— Richmond,  Va. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education.  Secretary,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

December  io-ii.— Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Consumers'  League.  Annual 
Meeting.  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  106  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

December  12-19. — New  York  City. 

International  Exposition  of  Safety 
and  Sanitation.  Under  direction  of 
American  Museum  of  Safety.  Director, 
Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  Gty. 

December  14-18.— Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders9  Association. 
Secretary,  A.  W.  Dean,  C  E.,  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

December  28-29. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation. Annual  Meeting.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  Twenty-third 
Street,  New  York  City. 

December  28-31. — Princeton,  N.  J. 

American  Economic  Association.  Sec- 
retary, Allyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

December  28-31.— Princeton,  N.  J. 

American  Sociological  Society.  Secre- 
tary, Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

December  20-31. — Chicago,  III. 

American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. Secretary,  W.  F.  Dodd,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


National  Municipal  League 

Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  held  in  Baltimore  last 
month,  were  the  revision  of  the  League's 
"municipal  program" ;  the  special  attention 


given  to  the  work  of  women  for  municipal 
betterment;  the  report  and  conference  on 
civic  education ;  the  discussion  of  municipal 
accounts  and  budgets,  and  the  scries  of  con- 
ferences of  the  civic  secretaries. 

An  excellent  review  of  important  devel- 
opments of  the  year  in  municipal  affairs 
was  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  Sec- 
retary Woodruff,  while  President  Foulke's 
address  was  a  summary  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant phases  of  recent  evolution  in  city 
charter  making. 

It  is  hoped  to  find  space  in  future  issues 
of  The  American  City  for  abstracts  of 
some  of  the  many  valuable  addresses  and 
reports  which  characterized  the  three  days 
of  the  convention.  The  papers  and  discus- 
sions will,  of  course,  be  published  in  some 
detail  in  the  League  organ,  the  National 
Municipal  Review. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  the  of- 
ficers who  have  served  during  the  last  year 
were  reelected  without  change,  except  for 
the  addition  of  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  Balti- 
more, to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  The 
Civic  Secretaries  Committee  chose  as  its 
chairman  A.  L.  Winship,  Secretary  of  the 
City  Club  of  Boston,  and  as  its  Secretary, 
Hornell  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  City  Club  of 
Milwaukee.  Plans  were  made  for  the  in- 
terchange during  the  year  of  bulletins  and 
other  valuable  information  among  the  com- 
mittee's members. 

California  Conference  on 
City  Planning 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  held  in  Del 
Monte  in  October,  there  was  formed  the 
California  Conference  on  City  Planning. 
The  officers  and  Executive  Committee 
elected  for  the  first  year  are : 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THIS  EN6INE 
AND  THIS  OFFER? 

Read  How  the  BEST  PUMPING  ENGINE  MADE 
is  Sold  on  the  FAIREST  TERMS  POSSIBLE 

THIS 

is  the 
Engin 

The 

Atlantic 

Pomp 

Engine 

New  3-inch  Atlantic  Diaphragm      Backed   by  a  Pull  Year's 
aflJ  TRENCH    PUMP  Guarantee  of  Erery  Outfit 

TUICa^  ^e  w*"   senc*    an  ^*'ant*c  Pumping  Engine  to  any 

£  JtHl^flfl^  responsible  party  with  the  privilege  of  five  days'  trial. 

^  If  it  is  not  exactly  as  represented  and  superior  to  other 

tip   wiTwOY  equipment  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  be  returned  to  us 

lll\^     vll  CI  and  we  will   nuv   freio-ht  hnth   wavs. 


and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


We  could  tell  you  many  interesting  facts  regarding  Atlantic  Pumping  Engines — 
how,  under  actual  working  conditions,  they  decrease  cost  and  increase  profits. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  chance  to  find  out  for  yourself,  at  no  expense,  just  how, 
and  when,  and  where  these  engines  will  save  time  and  money,  would  be  more 
interesting.  Atlantic  Pumping  Engines  are  adapted  for  use  in  pumping^out 
trenches,  excavations  and  pier  foundations;  for  pumping  sewage  from  cesspools 
and  drains;  for  filling  water  carts,  tanks,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  list  of  the  Atlantic  Engines — 
the  engine  for  every  pumping  purpose. 

HAROLD  L.  BOND  COMPANY 

S8S  W  Atlantio  Ave.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


-Mmnufmcturmr*  of— 


Roes  Cenoretp  Spade*  Andrews'  ConoroU  Tempo*  Safety  Tronob  Braee*  Folten'e  Sewer  i 
ConoreU  Rod*.  Poerfl  Breed  Suetlon  Hoso,  Ite. 
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President — Percy  V.  Long,  City  Attorney,  San 
Francisco. 

First  Vice-President Los  Angeles. 

Second  Vice-President — Duncan  McDufne,  Berkeley 
City   Planning  Committee. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Chas.  H.  Cheney,  Archi- 
tect, San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee — Chas.  A.  Murdock,  Super- 
visor, San  Francisco;  A.  S.  Lavenson,  Oakland  City 
Planning  Committee;  W.  H.  Weilbye,  Oakland  City 
Planning  Committee;  Geo.  L.  Dillman,  Alameda  City 
Planning  Commission;  S.  E.  Burum,  Mayor  of  Di- 
nuba;  Prof.  I.  W.  Howerth,  Director  University  of 
California  Extension  Department;  H.  A.  Mason,  Sec- 
retary League  of  California  Municipalities*  H.  C.  Cut- 
ting, Industrial  Commission,  Richmond;  S.  J.  Lubin, 
President  California  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission, Sacramento;  and  members  to  be  appointed 
from  San  Diego,  Riverside  and  Fresno. 

The  Conference  recommended  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  passage  a  law  making  man- 
datory the  establishment  of  city  planning 
commissions  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state ;  and  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  city  planning  commission,  similar  to 
the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission, 
to  furnish  and  assemble  data,  reports  and 
general  information  concerning  successful 
city  planning  and  housing  work  in  other 
cities  for  the  benefit  of  California  communi- 
ties, and  to  stimulate  the  local  city  planning 
commissions. 

The  California  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning will  meet  annually  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  League  of  California  Mu- 
nicipalities, which  in  191 5  will  be  in  Oak- 
land, probably  in  September.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  plans  to  meet  monthly  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  fifty,  from  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state,  is  now  being  appointed.  To  member- 
ship in  the  Conference  are  being  invited  all 
those  interested  in  city  planning  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  General  membership  will 
be  $3  per  year;  contributing  and  organiza- 
tion membership,  $10  and  upward. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  is  at  11 20 
Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 

*    * 

A  Community  Efficiency 
Conference 

A  unique  gathering  held  in  Augusta,  Me., 
November  13-15,  was  the  Community  Ef- 
ficiency Conference.  Organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Laymen's  Christian 
Federation  of  Maine,  with  headquarters  in 
Waterville,  the  plans  for  this  conference 
on  town  betterment  were  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  cooperation  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Grange,  State  Board  of  Trade, 
Christian  Civic  League  and  other  religious 
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agencies.  More  than  300  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  were  registered. 

As  explained  in  an  excellent  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  it  was  a 
laymen's  conference  on  community  building 
— a  conference  where  the  different  uplift 
agencies  of  the  state  might  learn  how  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  a  conference  to 
study  the  policies  now  existing  among  the 
various  constructive  as  well  as  destructive 
agencies  in  every  community.  In  addition 
to  addresses  by  speakers  of  prominence 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Washington, 
and  from  various  cities  in  Maine,  there 
were  carefully  considered  committee  re- 
ports, on  such  subjects  as  good  roads,  the 
social  evil,  prison  reform,  industrial  wel- 
fare, rural  leadership,  interrelationship  of 
city  and  country,  health  work  in  rural  com- 
munities, intemperance,  Christian  unity,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Community  Efficiency 
Conference  may  be  made  an  annual  event 
in  Maine,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  similar 
movements  for  the  cooperation  of  religious 
and  civic  agencies  in  other  states. 

+    * 

For  Better  County  Government 

The  First  Conference  for  Better  County 
Government  in  New  York  State  was  held 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1914. 
The  program  included  the  following  ad- 
dresses : 

"What  Research  in  Westchester  County  Reveals 
Concerning  County  Government,"  by  Otho  G.  Cart- 
wright,  Secretary,  Westchester  County  Research  Bu- 
reau. 

"Administration  of  County  Charities,"  by  V.  Event 
Macy,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  Westchester 
County. 

"Taxation  and  County  Government  in  New  York 
State,"  by  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  County  Attorney, 
Oneida  County. 

"The  County  Auditor,"  by  Geo.  S.  Buck,  Auditor, 
Erie  County. 

"The  County  Judiciary,"  by  Herbert  Harley,  Sec- 
retary, American  Judicature  Society. 

"The  Sheriff  and  a  State  Constabulary,"  Ernest 
Cawcroft,    Deputy  State   Treasurer,   Albany. 

"County  Purchases  of  Supplies,"  by  Frank  X. 
Wood,   Purchasing  Agent,   Onondaga   County. 

"The  County  Manager  Plan."  by  Richard  S.  Childs, 
Secretary,  National   Short  Ballot  Organization. 

+      * 

A  Street  Cleaning  Exhibit 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Street  Cleaning,  an  elaborate  exhibition  of 
street  cleaning  appliances  was  held  in  New 
York  City  during  the  week  of  November  23. 
The  holding  of  this  exhibition  indicates  a 
realization  by  the  present  administration  of 
the  need  for  more  modern  street  cleaning 
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Tiffin  DumpWagon 

New   Model   No.  5 


The  Biggest  Value  in 

DUMP    WAGONS 

Our  New  Model  No.  5  "Tiffin" 

has  more  constructional  improvements,  more  strength,  and  is  a 
better  dump  wagon  in  every  detail  than  any  wagon  we  know  of. 

Among  its  many  improvements  are: 

Patented  king-bolt  that  allows  wagon  to  tip  without  strain- 
Patented  chain  equalizer  that  equalizes  strain  on  chains,  yet 

brings  up  one  door  in  advance  of  the  other.     Doors  overlap 

making  absolutely  tight  bottom. 

Greatly  improved  winding  device — safety  catch  locks  it  against 

accidental   discharge   but  releases  instantly  when   dump  is   to 

be  made. 

Bodies  of  oak,  all  parts  heavily  ironed,  wrought  steel  hinges. 
Drop  or  stiff  pole  applicable  to  the  same  model. 
Short  wheelbase  allows  handling  in  close  quarters. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FEATURE 

IS  THE  PRICE 

lower  than  our  former  models — due   to   production   economies 
we  have  evolved.    Write  for  further  information. 


Th( 


WAGON 
COMPANY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 
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equipment  and  methods.  Indeed,  the  of- 
ficial program  contains  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement  on  its  front  page: 

"New  York  must  eliminate  the  open 
refuse  can,  the  open  collection  cart,  the 
open  waterfront  dumps  and  open  disposal 
methods— all  nuisances  of  many  years' 
standing" 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been- 
made  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  to  be 
installed  in  a  "model  street  cleaning  dis- 
trict" in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The 
exhibit  gave  manufacturers  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  their  various  appliances  to  the 
attention  of  the  city  officials  and  of  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers 

President  Delfs  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  named  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

Chairman,  Chas.  W.  Ringer,  Fire  Chief,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

J.  H.  Kratz,  Fire  Chief,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Otto  F.  Utz,  Fire  Chief,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Bywater,  Fire  Chief,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  been'  appointed  Chairman 
of  Exhibit  Committee. 

+     * 

League  of  Virginia  Municipalities 

Following  an  address  by  Richard  B.  Wat- 
rous,  Secretary  of  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation, on  city  planning,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipali- 
ties, held  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  9-10, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  League  of  Virginia 
Municipalities  that  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the. 
League  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legisla-^ 
ture  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment/by 
each  city  and  town  in  the  state  of  a  CityTlan- 
ning  Commission  to  prepare  a  suitable  plan  for 
the  symmetrical  growth  of  the  city,  so  as  best 
to  meet  its  future  needs. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President— R.    Stuart    Royer,    Fredericksburg. 

Vice-Presidents— A.  B.  Davies,  Clifton  Forge;  J.  W. 
Bailey,   Pocahontas;  W.  Hill  Brown,  Manassas. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Luther  C.  Brinson,  Ports- 
mouth. 

*      * 

League  of  Texas  Municipalities 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  Texas  Municipalities  was  held  in 
Houston,  November  10  and  11.  An  increase 
over  last  year  in  the  number  of  cities  repre- 
sented was  noted.    The  principal  topics  un- 


der discussion  were  "The  City  Manager  ■ 
Plan,"  by  Dr.  Herman  G.  James,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
Texas  University  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Foreman, 
City  Manager  of  Denton,  Texas;  "Commis- 
sion Form  of  Government,"  by  Mayor 
Campbell,  of  Houston;  "The  Civil  Service 
Merit  System,"  by  Secretary  Sheldon,  of  the 
Houston  Civil  Service  Commission,  and* 
"Water  and  Public  Health,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
.SaSrilk,  of  Boston,  Mass.  "*£•» 

The  following  officers  were  elected^  ior  „ 
the  coming^ year: 

Presided— Mayor  R".  M.   Chapman,  Greenville. 

First  Vice-Pj-esident — Mayor  E.  H.  McCuistion, 
Paris. 

Second  Vice-President— City  Attorney  J.  C.  Hutch- 
eson,  Jr.,  Houston.     " 

Third  Vice-President— -W.  L.  Foreman,  City  Man- 
ager of  Denton. 

_  .Secretary-Treasurer— Dr.  Herman  G.  Tames.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  Refer- 
ence,  University  of  Texas. 

Greenville  was  chosen  as  host  for  next 
year's  convention. 

Resolutions  adopted  and  referred  to  ap- 
propriate committees  indicate  the  policy  of 
the  League  for  the  coming  year.  They  pro- 
vide for  the  reorganization  of  municipal 
courts  on  a  plane  of  increased  power  and 
usefulness,  for  state  control  of  public  utili- 
ties, and  for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings 
in  cities. 

*     * 

New  Officers  of  the  American 
Highway  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Highway  Association  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 12  at  the  American  Road  Congress  in 
Atlanta.  The  officers  and  directors  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  were : 

Fairfax  Harrison,  President;  Logan  Waller  Page, 
Vice-President;   Lee  McCIung,  Treasurer. 

Directors:  W.  Tom  Winn,  Atlanta;  E.  J.  Mehren, 
editor  Engineering  Record;  Charles  D.  Blaney,  chair- 
man, California  Highway  Commission;  Colonel  Wm. 
D.  Schier,  chairman,  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission; S.  E.  Bradt,  member,  Illinois  State  Highwiy 
Commission;  A.  G.  Batchelder,  chairman  Executive 
Committee,  American  Automobile  Association;  Bryan 
Lathrop.  Lincoln  Park  Commission,  Chicago;  Leonard 
Tufts,  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  and  Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
editor,  Manufacturers'  Record. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
twenty-three  members,  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  membership  being  elected  an- 
nually to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  making  all  the  executive  of- 
ficers, except  the  president,  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  appointive  by  the  executive 
committee  instead  of  elected  as  heretofore. 
The    present    executive    secretary,    I.    S. 
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More  "Extras" 
this  Winter  or  a- 


careful  investi- 
gation now  as  to 
the  advisability  of 
purchasing  a  snow  plow? 
Every  Street  Commissioner 
or  Superintendent  realizes 
that  snow  removal  costs  big — 
b-i-g — sums  of  money.  Streets 
must  be  kept  open  for  traffic, 
sidewalks  cleaned  for  pedes- 
trians, gutters  cleared,  etc. 
All  this  employs  extra  men 
whose  wages  mount  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars. 

A  small  investment  in  a 


Twentieth  Century 
Snow  Plow 

will,  in  the  end,  save  your  city  hundreds  of  dollars.  One  Dollar  can  be  made 
to  do  the  work  of  ten,  if  you  will  invest  it  properly.  Read  how  the  investment 
of  a  few  dollars  in  a  20th  Century  Snow  Plow  in  Washington,  D.  G,  saved  that 
city  #115  a  day. 

Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  20th  Century  Snow  Plow: 
Cost  per  day,  60  men  at  $2  each,  #120 

Since  purchasing  a  20th  Century: 


Cost  per  day, 
Saving  each  day,  #115. 

Other  cities  can  testify  to  these  facts  too. 


1  plow  and  1  man, 


New  York      Grand  Rapids  Boston  Marinette 

Albany  Milwaukee        Cleveland  Denver 

Baltimore       Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Lansing  Cincinnati         Grand  Haven    Battle  Creek 

besides  hundreds  of  smaller  cities. 

The  20th  Century  Snow  Plow  does  not  slip 
and  slide  as  an  old-fashioned  A-shaped  plow 
used  to.  The  snow  is  cleanly  cleared  down  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  pavement. 

Gutters  can  be  cleaned  more  easily  and 
rapidly  with  the  20th  Century  Snow  Plow 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Specifications  of  the  Snow  Plow: 

Weight— 650  lbs. 
Frame — Open  hearth  steel. 
Moldboard— Steel,  6  or  7  ft. 
Wheels— 16-inch,  flanged. 
Equipment — One   or  Two-horse 
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Pennybacker,  and  field  secretary,  Charles 
P.  Light,  are  retained  in  office. 
The  state  highway  commissioners  and  en- 
,.  gineers  present  formed  an  organization  ten- 
tatively designated  as  the  Association  of 


State  Highway  Commissioners  and  Engi- 
neers. Preliminary  steps  were  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  and  a  formal 
meeting  was  called,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  12. 


Recommendations  of  the  Conference  of 
American  Mayors 


IN  Philadelphia,  November  12-14,  was 
held  the  Conference  of  American  May- 
ors on  Public  Policies  as  to  Municipal 
Utilities,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  out- 
lined in  previous  issues  of  The  American 
City.  There  were  personally  present  at  the 
conference  the  mayors  of  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Toronto,  Cincinnati,  Newark, 
Denver,  Rochester  and  Toledo,  together 
with  the  mayors  or  other  officials  of  scores 
of  smaller  cities  and  delegates  from  civic 
organizations,  public  service  commissions 
and  universities. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  those  pres- 
ent is  indicated  by  the  following  recommen- 
dations adopted  by  the  conference : 

"We  congratulate  the  cities  and  people  ot 
America  upon  the  candor  and  fearlessness 
with  which  their  representatives  have  in  this 
conference  faced  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  public  to  public  utilities.  The  confer- 
ence has  been  helpful  in  its  interchange  of 
opinion  and  experience,  and  especially  in  its 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  community  of 
interest  among  the  cities.  With  that  made 
plain,  we  can  now  proceed  to  a  program  of 
inter-city  helpfulness  which  must  be  the  per- 
manent outcome  for  good  from  the  conference. 
"We  recommend:  That  no  general  conclu- 
sion be  formulated  upon  the  abstract  question 
of  municipal  ownership,  but  rather,  we  ex- 
press our  judgment  to  be  that  municipalities 
should  be  given  in  all  instances  the  power  to 
municipalize  public  utilities;  the  expediency  of 
its  exercise  being  at  any  time  and  place,  and 
with  regard  to  any  particular  utility,  a  matter 
for  local  determination. 

"That  we  make  no  general  determination  as 
between  state  board  and  local  or  home- rule 
regulation  of  public  service  corporations.  That 
we  do,  however,  declare  that  the  franchise- 
making  power  should  in  all  cases  be  local,  that 
municipally  owned  utilities  should  be  subject 
to  local  control  only,  that  in  large  cities  local 
regulation  is  plainly  to  be  preferred,  and  that 
in  all  cases  the  principles  of  home  rule  should 
be  preserved  by  at  least  leaving  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  city  of  whatever  size  to  determine 
whether  they  desire  to  act  for  themselves  or 
to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  regulating  pri- 
vately owned  local  utilities. 


"That  we  endorse  the  idea  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Utilities  Bureau  as  a  nation-wide 
inter-city  agency  for  bringing  the  combined 
ability  and  experience  of  all  our  cities  to  the 
service  of  each  city  which  may  face  a  public 
utility  problem.  Through  it,  we  meet  the  com- 
bination of  private  interests  with  a  combina- 
tion of  public  interests,  and  to  the  specialized 
experts  which  private  interests  thus  mass  in 
defense  of  one  another,  we  oppose  the  skill, 
experience,  and  resources  of  the  united  cities 
of  the  country. 

"We  recommend  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Utilities  Bureau  proceed  to  its  further  or- 
ganization, outlining  a  plan  by  which  its  sup- 
port may  be  assured  and  its  services  made 
available.  In  this  connection,  we  suggest,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  trustees,  that  an  of- 
fice be  provided,  records  kept,  experts  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  cities  which  can  legally  do 
so,  contribute  on  some  equitable  basis  to  the 
expense  of  the  Bureau,  in  excess  of  its  earn- 
ing when  in  the  service  of  cities  actually  using 
its  facilities  in  the  solutions  of  particular 
problems. 

"We  vote  our  hearty  recogntion  of  the  high 
public  service  performed  by  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg  in  calling  this  conference;  to. -Mayors 
Mitchel,  Harrison,  Shroyer  and  Baker,  for 
their  sympathetic  assistance  to  him;  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  our  thanks  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science." 

It  is  expected  that  a  complete  report  of 
the  conference  will  soon  be  available  in 
printed  form.  The  papers  and  discussions 
presented  in  a  forceful  and  comprehensive 
manner  the  principal  arguments  pro  and  con 
on  state  regulation,  home  rule  and  munici- 
pal ownership.  In  the  present  issue  of  The 
American  City  will  be  found  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  as  to  "Fundamental 
Planks  in  a  Public  Utility  Program,"  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  paper  by  Commis- 
sioner Ray  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  on  "Muni- 
cipal Lighting  Rates." 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  Utilities  Bu- 
reau is  Clyde  Lyndon  King,  Ph.  D.,  with 
temporary  headquarters  at  Room  216,  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia. 
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WRITE     FOR    REVISED    SPECIFICATIONS 

NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK  MFRS.  AS  SN. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  from  Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Supply  Houses 


For  Eliminating  Valve  Troubles 

Various  types  of  steam  and  water  service 
automatic  valves  manufactured  by  the  Golden- 
Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, are  illustrated  and  described  in  a  quarto 
folder  called  "Safety  First."  These  valves  are 
operated  both  electrically  and  by  hand;  are 
always  cushioned  in  opening  and  closing,  and 
are  made  for  both  high  and  low  pressure. 
They  are  designed  for  automatically  mantain- 
ing  a  uniform  stage  of  water  in  tanks,  reser- 
voirs or  stand-pipes,  doing  away  with  float 
fixtures  inside  and  outside;  also  for  auto- 
matically maintaining  a  reduced  water  pres- 
sure in  mains  or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  re- 
duce a  high-pressure  to  a  low-pressure  service 
for  domestic  distribution.  The  automatic 
combination  water  feature  automatically  closes 
the  valve  in  case  of  fire  pressure  or  other 
causes,  preventing  the  overflow  of  the  tank  or 
reservoir.  The  "electric  feature"  is  used  when 
it  is  desired  to  close  the  altitude  valve  by 
throwing  a  switch  at  the  pumping  station,  or 
from  any  other  point.  The  electric  stop  and 
starter  attachment  cuts  in  and  out,  motor- 
driven  pumps;  signal  bells,  etc.,  doing  away 
with  float  switches,  regulators  and  other  ap- 
pliances that  have  to  be  attached  to  the  tanks. 
The  triple-acting  "non-return"  valves  protect 
a  power  station  by  preventing  one  boiler  from 
working  at  a  lower  pressure  than  another ;  and 
should  a  tube  burst  they  will  instantly  shut 
off  the  steam  from  the  other  boilers  into  the 
injured  boiler. 

This  company  maintains  a  department  for 
the  solution  of  engineering  problems  involving 
the  use  of  valves,  by  which  questions  are"  an- 
swered without  charge. 

A  new  bulletin  just  issued  by  this  company 
emphasizes  the  insurance  value  of  these  safety 
valves,  and  encloses  blue-print  sectional  draw- 
ings of  the  electrically-operated  and  hand- 
operated  water  service  valves  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  each. 

Protecting  the  Policeman 

There  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  a 
simple  invention  which  aims  to  protect  the  po- 
liceman from  contact  with  deadly  currents 
when  sending  in  his  duty  call  over  the  police 

0  y  ■ 

patrol  boxes.  ITie  policeman's  key  that  he 
uses  to  open  the  patrol  box  has  been  highly  in- 
sulated with  a  substance  that  is  as  hard  as 
metal  but  has  the  highest  insulated  resistance 
properties.  The  key  has  a  shoulder  in  the 
Center  which  prevents  the  hand  from  coming 


in  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  box.  This 
police  safety  key  can  be  secured  at  a  reason- 
able price  from  The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Company,  General  Office,   Newton 

Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

•g*     «g* 

Novel  Trash  Receptacle 

Ornamental  vase  waste  paper  and  trash  re- 
ceptacles have  been  placed  in  the  beautiful 
little  park  maintained  by  the  city  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  in  Pack  Square,  the  business  center  of 
the  city.  The  height  of  the  vase  and  stand 
over  all  is  65  inches,  the  base  being  21  inches 
square  and  14  inches  high;  the  waste  recep- 
tacle is  26  inches  high,  and  on  top  of  this 
is  the  vase,  25  inches  high  and  14  inches  in 
diameter.  The  door  in  the  waste  box  is  8  x  10 
inches  and  swings  inward;  the  inscription, 
"Waste  Box,"  with  the  word  "Push"  just  be- 
low, is  cast  in  the  door. 


The  vases  are  filled  with  growing  flowers 
and  present  quite  an  attractive  appearance. 
The  idea  was  given  by  Mayor  J.  E.  Rankin  to 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, who  immediately  ordered  the  vases  from 
the  Kramer  Brothers  Foundry,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  erected  them  on  the  square.  The 
weight  of  each  receptacle  is  300  pounds,  and 
the  cost  $14  each.  Around  the  walks  in  this 
little  park  there  are  placed  seats,  which  are 
well  used  every  day  and  evening  by  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  which  throng  this  mountain 
city  during  the  summer  and  winter  seasons. 
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Tires  for  Wet,  Rough  Streets 


Save  Money,  Equipment— Lives 

Tire>  must  be  sure  and  safe,  to  be  fire  truck  tires  that  pay. 
They  must  get  you  to  the  fire  without  co>tIy  delays  or 

accidents,  Goodyear  Fire  Truck  Tires  are  safe,  sure  and  endur- 
ing. They  are  made  of  the  same  quality  construction  that  has 
made  the  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tire  the  largest 
selling  tire  in  America.  Only  the  highest  grade  rubber  is  used. 
There  are  four  costly  features  in  all,  which  have  made  Goodyear 
tires  supreme. 
Just  see  what  Goodyear  offers  in  a  better  fire  truck  tire. 

For  Heavy  Apparatus    For  Lighter  Apparatus 


Goodyear  Cushion 

A  double-tread  cushion  tire  for 
heaviest  apparatus.     The  pat- 
ented undercut  sides,  slantwise 
bridges  and    resilient   construc- 
tion take  up  the   shock,    strain 
and    jar.    The    anti-skid   feature 
insures  safety  at  high  speeds,  and 
on   quick,   sharp  turns. 


Ask 
Questions 


AU-Weather  Tread 

The    ideal    extra-strength     pneu- 
matic  tire  for   lighter   equipment. 
Gives    perfect    protection     ,- gainst 
slippery  pavements   and    rough  go- 
ing.   The  fabric  is  Goodyear  woven 
by  a  patented  process,  which  prevents 
tread  separation.      Contains  all  the  fa- 
mous Goodyear   features   that   prevent 
rim-cutting,  ikid- 
ding,  tread  separa- 
liuti  and  blowouts. 


If  you  have  tire  troubles  put  them 
up  to  the  Goodyear  advisors.  No 
obligation  involved. 


^ 


FREE  Book 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  book, 
"Getting  to  the  Fire."  Tells  how 
Fire  Chiefs  solve  their  tire  problems. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers    of    Goodyear    No-Rim-Cut    Automobile    Tires (2028) 


REMOVES    SINOW 

From  Gutters,  Roads,  Driveways  and  Walks 

The  Galion  Imperial  Reversible 

Steel  Snow  Plow 

Does  it  Quickly  and  Cheaply — 
Big  Capacity — Low  Cost — Built  for 
Steady,  Hard  Work— Simple  to 
Operate — No  Expert  Required. 

THE  GALION  IMPERIAL  SNOW  PLOW  has  advantages  possessed  by  no 
other  snow  plow  and  none  of  their  deficiencies. 

USfe  A  GALION  IMPERIAL  to  clean  snow  from  streets  and  gutters- 
keep  the  drains  open  for  the  free  flow  of  the  winter's  thaws  and  you  will 
save  the  expense  of  chopping  out  sewers  and  drains,  besides  the  added 
safety  of  dry,  sure  footing  for  pedestrians,  teams  and  automobiles. 

THE  GALION  IMPERIAL  SNOW  PLOW  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  to  do 
the  work. 

Write  as  for  spec/a/  price  and  term* 

THE  GALION  IRON  WORKS  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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Non-Skidding  Tires 

The  Goodrich  Company  was  well  represented 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers  at  New  Orleans 
by  A.  H.  Leavitt,  R.  W.  Stranton  and  E.  K. 
O'Brien  of  the  Akron  factory,  and  by  R.  J. 
Murphy,  manager  of  the  Atlanta  branch.  The 
Goodrich  men  distributed  collapsible  drinking 
cups  and  liteVature  describing  Goodrich  prod- 
ucts. "Goodrich  Wireless  Tires  for  Fire  Ser- 
vice" is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  contains 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  tire  specifi- 
cations. This  handy  book  also  gives  a  schedule 
of  carrying  capacities  for  truck  tires,  and  an 
excerpt  from  a  paper  by  Chief  Demarest  on 
Solid  Tires.  These  booklets  can  yet  be  ob- 
tained from  the  B.  R.  Goodrich  Company,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  by  fire  chiefs  requesting  them. 

Wireless  traction  tread  tires  are  the  latest 
addition  to  the  line  of  solid  tires  manufactured 
by  this  company.  They  were  developed  to  fill  a 
demand  for  a  positively  non-skid  solid  tire  of 
the  metal  base  type.  The  grooves  in  the  tread 
serve  the  purpose  of  giving  added  traction  in 
mud,  snow  and  ice,  and  thus  prevent  skidding. 
The  edges  of  the  grooves  are  so  close  together 
that  vibration  is  eliminated,  while  the  steel  base 
construction  is  said  to  be  proof  against  break- 
down before  the  tire  is  actually  worn  out  by 
road  abrasion.  Those  who  are  now  operating 
wireless  tires  need  no  change  in  wheel  size  or 
steel  equipment  to  apply  the  traction  tread  tires, 
for  they  are  manufactured  in  both  the  "De- 
mountable" and  "Pressed-On"  types.  A  simple 
tool  has  been  devised  for  recutting  grooves  in 
worn  tires,  which  is  available  for  use  anywhere 
and  can  be  operated  by  unskilled  mechanics. 
4.     4. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

An  attractive  catalogue  of  porcelain  enameled 
iron  signs,  illustrated  in  colors,  is  sent  out  by 
the  Royal  Enameling  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Chicago.  This  company  produces  all  sorts 
of  highly  colored  signs  for  display  or  advertis- 
ing purposes.  The  catalogue  calls  especial  at- 
tention to  the  new  and  popular-priced  illumi- 
nated store  or  garage  sign  just  put  upon  the 
market,  and  to  several  pages  illustrating  street 
sien  brackets  and  wrought-iron  sign  posts.  The 
"Royal"  signs  are  guaranteed  acid  proof  and 
weather-resisting.  They  are  made  from  18- 
gauge  iron,  and  are  heavily  coated  with  vit- 
reous porcelain  enamel  from  the  company's 
own  formula.  Only  high-grade  chemicals  are 
used,  and  the  signs  are  guaranteed  not  to  fade. 
*     * 

Malleable  Iron  Shoes  for 
Wood  Stave  Pipe 

The  demand  for  information  about  the 
standard  shoes  for  continuous  stave  pipe  manu- 
factured by  The  Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works, 
of  Marion.  Tnd.,  has  been  met  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  illustrated  135-page  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume called  "Shoes  for  Wood  Stave  Pipe."  A 
description  of  the  company's  plant  and  prod- 
ucts is  given  to  introduce  the  general  equip- 
ment and  diversitv  of  output.  There  is  an 
authoritative  article  on  the  early  history  of 
iron,  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  mal- 


leable iron  process,  which  gives  the  layman  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  process.  Standard 
pipe  shoes  are  described  in  detail  for  the  use 
of  those  contemplating  the  installation  or  ex- 
tension of  continuous  stave  lines.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  used  for  reference  and  as  a 
basis  for  estimates  and  specifications.  The 
book  contains  also  an  article  on  the  use  and 
advantages  of  wood  stave  pipe,  with  a  set  of 
hydraulic  tables  and  with  many  useful  miscel- 
laneous formulae. 

4.     4. 

Lighting  a  Western  City 

The  tity  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  has  installed  for 
her  streets  and  parks  a  lighting  system  con- 
sidered a  radical  departure  from  methods  ac- 
cepted as  standard,  but  nevertheless  conform- 
ing with  good  lighting  practice.  The  aim  was 
to  attain  high  lighting  efficiency  with  a  regard 
for  decorative  principles  as  well. 


LIGHTING    STANDARDS    IN    HIBBING,   MINN. 

Mr.  Elmer  P.  Morris,  sales  agent  for  the 
Central  Foundry  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
been  instrumental  in  furnishing  lighting  stand- 
ards to  380  other  cities.  Hibbing  has  bought 
511  "Morris"  ornamental  five-light  tungsten 
standards  for  street  illumination,  as  well  as  200 
"Morris"  single  light  units  designed  for  the 
new  nitrogen  lamp,  to  be  used  in  lighting  the 
city's  parks.  This  installation  is  in  addition  to 
165  five-light  poles  already  in  service.  The  two 
distinct  types  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 
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Cyclone-WauKegan 
Sanitary  Fence 


Cyclone  -Waukegan 
— -  Sanitary  Fence  — - 

SOLVES  THE  BACK-YARD  PROBLEM 

The  most  effective  enemy  of  dirt  and  disorder  in 
the  back  yards  and  alleys  of  your  town  or  city  is 

Cyclone-WauKegan  Sanitary  Fence 

Wherever  it  replaces    the    old    board   fence   it 
solves  the  problem  of  community  health — 
tends  to  abolish  disease  and  fly-breeding 
Conditions   and   transforms   unsightly 
back  yards  into  sanitary  and  safe 
play-grounds  for  children. 


is    neat    and    strong;    built  of 
a  heavily  galvanized  wire,  evenly 
spaced ;  firmly  woven.    Easy  to  set  up 
on  wood  or  iron  posts;  self-adjusting  to 
uneven    ground.     It    makes   a   permanent 
improvement  that  adds  value  to  the  premises 

Sold  Under  a  Strong  Quality  Guarantee 

Illustrated    Catalog    giving    various    designs 
sent  free  on  request.     Write  for  it. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  107,  WauKegan,  111. 


These  photographs  tell  a  true  story. 
Note  the  contrast. 


PUT  YOUR  WIRES  IN 

Orangeburg 
Fibre    Conduit 

AND  ELIMINATE  EXPENSE  OP 
MAINTAINING   OVERHEAD   SYSTEM 

We  Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 
Book  "D"  Gives  Fall  Information 

THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 

ORANGEBURG.  N.  Y. 

HEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  BAIN 


Doors 
Almost  Watertight 

One  chain  operates  both  doors.  This 
makes  the  doors  close  one  at  a  time — 
they  can't  come  up  together  and  buckle. 

They  shut  up  so  tightly  that  water 
can  hardly  trickle  through.  Liquid 
asphalt  can  be  hauled  without  danger 
of  leakage. 

Write  for  prices  and  description. 

BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

Main  and  Pearl  Sts.,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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New  Orders  for  Fire  Apparatus 

James  Boyd  &  Brother,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  just  been  awarded  the  contract  from 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  one  aerial  motor-driven 
ladder  truck.  This  truck  is  to  be  of  the  new 
worm  and  gear  drive  type,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  pieces  of  fire  apparatus 
ever  built.  Another  truck  of  the  same  type  is 
being  built  for  Moline,  111.,  and  will  be  de- 
livered within  the  next  week. 

A  new  type  of  power  hoist  is  being  used  in 
these  trucks,  which  will  hoist  the  aerial  ladder 
much  quicker  than  any  others  made  and  with 
greater  simplicity.  During  the  road  test  of  the 
Moline  aerial,  the  steepest  grades  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia  were  taken  at  a  speed 
of  18  miles  an  hour,  at  the  top  of  the  grade  and 
on  high  gear;  such  performance  by  an  aerial 
truck  makes  a  new  record. 

Among  other  recent  orders  received  by  the 
Boyd  Company  was  one  for  a  triple  combina- 
tion chemical  hose  and  pumping  engine  for 
Wichita,  Kan. 

4.     4. 

The  Breath  of  Life 

As  an  instance  of  newspaper  enterprise  and 
civic  spirit  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  The 
Williamsport  Sun,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  lungmotor,  manufactured  by  the 
Life  Saving  Devices  Company,  of  Chicago,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  free  use  of  the  citizens.  The 
instrument  is  kept  at  the  central  police  station, 
and  is  free  of  access  night  and  day.  Physi- 
cians, policemen  and  at  least  one  man  in  each 
fire  station  have  all  been  instructed  in  its  use. 
The  machine  was  purchased  by  the  newspaper 
after  medical  authorities  had  declared  that 
several  lives  which  had  been  lost  through 
drowning  accidents  and  asphyxiation  during 
the  previous  few  months  could  have  been  saved 
by  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  "safety  first"  move- 
ment. 

The  lungmotor  outfit,  complete  with  oxygen 
generator  for  every  emergency,  weighs  33^ 
pounds,  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly  carried 
to  the  place  of  need.  It  can  be  operated  in  a 
boat  or  ambulance,  or  while  the  patient  is  being 
carried  on  a  stretcher,  and  in  any  altitude.    Its 


work  is  to  take  the  place,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  normal  breathing.  It  gives  air,  and  oxygen 
if  needed.  It  is  provided  with  adjustments  for 
different  air  volumes  suitable  for  all  acres  and 
sizes  of  subjects.  The  pressure  and  suction  ob- 
tained are  regulated  in  the  lungmotor  and  not  in 
the  lungs  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  operated  easily 
by  hand.  Many  of  these  instruments  are  in  use 
by  United  States  departments,  navy  yards,  fire, 
safety  and  emergency  municipal  departments, 
baths,  hospitals,  corporations,  physicians  and 
others.  +    + 

Care  of  Plants  in  Fall  and  Winter 

In  the  catalogue  issued  by  The  New  England 
Nurseries  Company,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  some 
practical  advice  is  given  about  the  care  of  trees 
and  plants  when  received  from  the  nursery,  and 
for  planting,  pruning  and  winter  protection. 
It  is  recommended  that  when  a  shipment  of 
nursery  stock  is  received  the  plants  should  be 
unpacked  at  once  and  the  roots  moistened  and 
covered  with  earth  to  keep  them  from  drying 
out  The  roots  of  plants  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily exposed  to  the  sun  or  wind.  Young 
trees  and  plants  when  shipped  from  the  nursery 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  safely  transplanted, 
and  will  grow  if  properly  handled.  In  the  late 
fall,  when  the  plants  are  well  ripened,  some 
protection  should  be  given,  and  while  loam 
heaped  up  around  them  does  this  most  satis- 
factorily, leaves,  hay  or  straw  to  the  depth  of 
from  8  to  12  inches  may  be  used  for  covering. 
For  winter  protection  mulches  may  be  applied 
after  the  ground  has  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  inches. 

4.     4. 

An  Automatic  Mathematician 

The  claims  made  by  The  Marchant  Cal- 
culating Machine  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  the  speed,  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  its 
product  are  worth  investigating  by  city  and 
county  auditors  and  engineers.  This  machine 
figures  and  proves  at  the  same  time  multiplica- 
tion, division,  subtracton,  pro-ration,  ratios, 
percentage,  discounts,  etc.,  and  segregates  and 
extends  taxes,  handles  street  extension  and 
traverse  calculations.  One  month's  free  trial 
is  offered  by  the  company  without  obligation 
to  purchase. 


For  Contractors  and  Boards  of  Public  Works 


Fibre  Conduit 

To  the  standard  forms  of  conduit  sold  dur- 
ing the  last  16  years,  several  new  lines  have 
been  added  by  The  Fibre  Conduit  Company,  of 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  The  attractive  new  edition 
of  the  company^  illustrated  catalogue  describes 
all  these  articles,  their  uses,  limitations  and 
dimensions,  with  an  outline  of  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Various  other  matter  is  pre- 
sented which  is  interesting  or  useful  to  those 
preparing  to  install  underground  conduits.  A 
large  section  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages  of  the  various 


types  of  conduit  and  of  the  following  points : 
the  extreme  lightness  of  fibre  conduit,  which 
is  said  to  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation ;  the  ease  with  which  the  conduit  can 
be  handled,  which  makes  it  possible  to  attain 
great  speed  in  laying ;  the  moderate  amount  of 
excavation  required;  the  minimum  breakage, 
averaging  less  than  1  per  cent ;  ease  and  con- 
venience in  rodding;  protection  of  cables;  its 
waterproof,  acid-proof  and  insulating  quali- 
ties; prevention  of  electrolysis;  resistance  to 
fire  resulting  from  a  short  circuit,  and  me- 
chanical strength. 
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READ  THIS  20-YEAR  GUARANTEE 
BACK  OP 

UnIqx  Metal 


"We  will  replace, 
at  any  time  within 
twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  erection, 
any  Union  Metal 
pressed  steel  shaft 
that  fails  from  any 
cause  whatever  (ex- 
cept by  wilful,  ma- 
licious damage)  for 
the  nominal  sum  of 
Three  Dollars  ($3.00) 
each  net  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory,  Canton, 
Ohio." 

Could  any  cus- 
tomer ask  for  better 
assurance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  ? 
— its  strength  ? — its 
durable  service?  We 
think  not. 

We  know  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pressed 
steel  construction  of 
"Union"  Standards 
— our  guarantee  is 
the  proof  to  you. 

The  new  "Un- 
ions"  for  the  Type  C 
Lamps  embody  all 
the  grace  and  artis- 
tic designs  of  the 
standard  fixture.  Our 
catalogs  cover  the 
wide  variety  of 
styles.  Write  for 
them. 
Design  No.  1471 -C 

THE  UNION  METAL  MANUf  ACTURIN6  CO. 

GANTON.    OHIO 

Canadian  Union  Metal  Limited 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Pcttingell-Andrews  Co-  Boston  Mass. 

W.  L.  FairchSd,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Bryant  5883.  .     _ 

K  &  B  Co.,  25  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interstate  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwest  General  Electric  Co.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

C  J.  Litacher  Electric  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Capital  Electric  Gx,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co.  . ,      ,  ^  ... 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

Western    Canadian    Representative    Frank    E.    Filer,   502 

Keewayden  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 

Eastern  Canadian  Representative,  R.  E.  T.  Pnngie,  95  King 
St.  E.,  Toronto,  and  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


Bale  Waste  Paper 

—then  sell  it 

Waste  paper  in  public  buildings  can 
be  turned  into  money.  It  is  a  trouble 
and  expense  now,  but  with  the 

The 

Government 

Approves  of  It 


Paper  Baler  you  can 
get  full  value  for  it. 

We  are  in  close  touch 
with  Paper  Stock  deal- 
ers in  constant  need  of 
waste  paper,  and  would 
be  able  to  place  you  in 
communication  with 
an  easy  market. 
As  long  as  you  delay 
learning  more  about 
the  Schick,  just  so  long 
will  you  be  ignorant  of 
the  money  in  waste 
paper.  Write  us  to-day 
for  Catalog  C. 

The  Davenport 

Mfg.  Co. 

Davenport,  la. 


This  Is  the 

COLEMAN 

BOULEVARD  LAMP 

425  of  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  high  pressure  gasoline  lamp 
made  both  300  and  1000  candle  power. 
It  b  adapted  to  suburban  use  and 
towns  of  medium  size.  It  is  simple, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  moved 
to  new  locations. 

The  low  cost  to  install  and  operate 
has  made  these  lamps  popular  and 
they  are  used  by  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
night  service  5c.,  midnight  service  8c. 
per  night. 

Nothing  to  wear  out  or  rust  out* 
made  of  cast  iron,  brass  and  copper. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sent  on  90  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars 
today. 

THE 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Tolsdo,  Ohio     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


When   writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention    The  American    City. 
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A  Rat  Preventive 

A  very  striking  poster,  designed  for  wall 
hanging,  has  been  issued  by  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Chicago,  show- 
ing an  enormous  rat  scattering  death  heads  in 
its  path.  The  accompanying  message,  well 
displayed,  shows  the  application:  "Rats  destroy 
property,  kill  stock  and  spread  disease.  Stop 
them  by  building  floors,  corncribs,  .  silos, 
foundations,  barns,  etc.,  of  concrete.  Concrete 
structures  are  rat-proof,  rot-proof,  fireproof, 
sanitary  and  everlasting." 

4.      4.  v 

A  Motor  on  the  Water  Wagon 

"What  is  the  motor  doing  on  the  sprinkling 
cart?*'  is  the  question  every  one  asks  when  he 
sees  the  accompanying  picture.  It  obviously 
does  not  run  the  wagon,  so  that  its  use  is 
somewhat  problematical. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  cart  is  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  conditions  found  in  many  well- 
irrigated  districts,  like  those  around  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  the  photograph  was  taken.  The 
cart  does  not  obtain  its  supply  from  a  fireplug, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  but  from  irrigating  ditches 
outside  the  city.  Points  are  provided  at  fre- 
quent intervals  along  the  ditches  where  the 
driver  can  plug  the  motor  onto  a  power  line. 
The  motor  then  drives  the  centrifugal  pump, 
also  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  cart,  and  fills 
up  the  tank.  The  application  is  a  severe  one, 
as  the  motor  is  subjected  to  considerable  dust 
and  jolting,  but  it  has  operated  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  cart  is  made  by  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion,   South    Bend,     Ind.      The    motor    is    a 


3-horsepower,  single-phase  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric, and  the  pump  a  i^-inch  type  C  Worth- 
ington. 

4.     4. 

Convict  Labor  on  Roads 

An  article  by  George  C.  Warren,  of  Warren 
Brothers  Company,  of  Boston,  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  June,  August  and  September, 
1914,  issues  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  Magazine,  and  appears  in  pam- 
phlet form  with  the  title  "Convict  Labor  on 
Country  Roads."  It  tells  how  Fulton  County, 
Ga.,  has  solved  the  convict  labor  problem. 

*  * 

Crushing  Records 

Some  records  of  work  done  by  New  York 
state  road. contractors  with  the  Acme  12-inch  x 
22-inch  No.  10-KD  crusher  are  worth  noting : 

In  16  days — 2%  miles  of  bituminous  top,  16 
feet  wide  and  3  inches  thick,  after  being  rolled 
in  place. 

In  12  days — 5,357  lineal  feet  of  14- foot  road, 
8  inches  deep,  after  being  rolled  in  place. 

This  crusher  is  manufactured  by  the  Acme 
Road  Machinery  Company,  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y., 
which  makes  sixteen  other  sizes  also. 

*  * 

Park  Development  in  Dallas 

Myers  &  Noyes,  consulting  engineers,  of 
Dallas,  have  been  appointed  engineers  of  the 
Park  Board  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  George 
E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  park  and  boulevard  system  in 
Dallas. 


SPRINKLING    CART    WITH    POWER    PUMP    FOR    RAISING    WATER 
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General     Electric     Company 
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AUTO   TRUCK   WITH    TRAILERS,   USED    IN   CONNECTION    WITH    WELL-DRILLING, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Auto  Trucks  in  Well-Drilling  Business 

The  Artesian  Well  &  Supply  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  with  branch  offices  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  well-drilling  concerns  in  the 
country,  and  operates  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  State  and  the  South.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  company's  Pack- 
ard trucks  used  for  hauling  any  of  its  22  drill- 
ing machines  to  any  job  within  a  radius  of  75 
miles  of  Providence.  The  truck  is  loaded  with 
tools,  pipe,  etc.,  and  the  drilling  machine  is 
hauled  as  a  trailer. 

4.     4. 

Manufacturing  Rocmac 

Walter  T.  haines,  former  president  of 
Haines  &  Tea  11,  Inc.,  selling  agents  for  Rocmac 
in  the  United  States,  has  secured  manufactur- 
ing rights  as  well  as  selling  rights  for  Rocmac, 
and  has  become  connected  with  the  Frohman 
Chemical  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  raw  material  from  which 
Rocmac  is  made.  Mr.  Haines'  position  is  that 
of  general  manager  of  the  Rocmac  Depart- 
ment, Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  he  will  maintain  his 
Philadelphia  office  as  formerly  in  the  Lafayette 
building. 

+     * 

Prizes  for  Engineering 
Students 

Students  of  the  leading 
engineering  schools  have 
been  offered  an  opportunity 
to  compete  for  $1,000  in 
prizes  for  essays  on  high- 
way construction.  The  sub- 
jects suggested  cover  a  wide 
range,  including :  factors 
which  should  govern  the 
choice  of  types  of  pave- 
ments and  roads  and  the 
materials  used  therein;  an 
ideal  paving  program  for  a 
city  of  25,000;  economics  of 
highway  construction,  and 
half  a  dozen  related  topics. 
The  prizes  are  offered  by 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Company  to  promote  in- 
vestigation of  highway  prob- 


lems by  engineering  students  and  to  encourage 
them  to  enter  a  field  of  work  where  there  is 
great  need  for  trained  men. 

*     * 

Cleaning  Sewers 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  crew 
of  workers  on  a  sewer-cleaning  job  in  which 
the  apparatus  manufactured  by  The  Turbine 
Sewer  Machine  Renovating  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  used.  The  following  letter  from 
the  City  Clerk  of  Boulder,  Col.,  gives  evidence 
of  the  quality  of  this  company's  apparatus : 

THE  CITY  OF  BOULDER,  COL. 

August  6,  1914. 
Turbine    Sewer   Machine    Renovating    Company,    Mil- 

waukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  you  City  Warrant  No. 
39056,  in  full  payment  for  sewer-cleaning  apparatus 
purchased  from  you  in  the  spring. 

The  city  has  tried  the  apparatus  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  is  satisfied  that  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it,  hav- 
ing cleaned  approximately  two  thousand  feet  of  sewer 
lines.  The  city  desires  to  thank  you  for  your  patience 
in  waiting  so  long  before  being  able  to  try  out  the 
apparatus,  on  account  of  the  unusual  amount  of  work 
caused  by  the  high  water. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)   O.    P.   Clark. 
City  Clerk. 


SEWER    CLEANERS    WITH     TURBINE    APPARATUS 
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LIGHT  UP 

BUT  DO  IT 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


TIB  appearance  of  ornamental  lighting  is 
often  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  glassware.     Ordinary  glass  balls,  which 
in  the  daytime  carry  out  the  symmetry  of  an 
ornamental  column — at  night  become  ridiculously 
small  splotches  of  light,  liks  this 


USE  POLYGASE  GLASS 

REGISTERED 
and  you  will  have 

UNIFORMLY  LUMINOUS 
BALLS  OF  LIGHT 

Like  this 


When  POLVCASE  balls  are  used  the  glass 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  light,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  diffusing  qualities  of  this  glassware. 
In  addition  POLY  CASE  absorbs  very  little 
light. 

GLEASON-TIEBOUT 
GLASS  CO. 

New  York  City    San  Francisco    Chicago 


SIMPLEX 

STEEL-TAPED 

CABLES 


EASILY  INSTALLED 

underground  in 

COLD  WEATHER 


Our  free  pamphlet  on 

-STEEL  TAPED  CABLES" 

tells  about  it. 


SiMPLEXiRE&CABIEG 

MANUFACTURERS 

SOI  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  BOSTON 

CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  KING 

WHITE  WAY 

is 

EFFICIENT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

MANY  DESIGNS 

PRICES   RIGHT 

CATALOG 

AND 

"KING  SELLING 
PLAN"  FREE 


KING  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


For  Disposal  of  Mu- 
nicipal, Industrial 
Institutional  Watte, 
of  ereiy  class, 
in  any  quantity, 
at  any  place 


»e  Morse 

Destructor 

Furnace 


Address 

WM  F.  MORSE 

90  W«st  St.,  Not  York 

Mr.  Hone  is  not  oonnecUd 
or  eonownod  with  tao  Atkinson- 
Mora*  Dwtrnetor  Co.  or  tat 
Mone-Bulfor  D— tiuOur  Co. 
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